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the army at 
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| | INDEX: 


Accession of the Derby cabinet, 467; resignation 
of, 644. 

Addiscombe College, speech of Lord Stanley at, 637. 

Affghans, the, expelled from Lucknow, 589. 

Agra, surprise of Greathed’s column at, 61; defeat of the 
rebels, id.; letters from, 65, 66; memorandum of 
chief commissioner, 70. 

Ahmedabad, attempted revolt at, 142. 

Aldwell, Mrs., evidence of, on the trial of the king of 
Delhi, 174. 

Allahabad, arrival of governor-general at, 406; alarm at, 
407; opening of railway to Futtehpore, 2). ; a pro- 
posed capital, 410; proclamation of the royal govern- 
ment at, 520. 

Allygurh, energetic movement at, 60; attempted mutiny 
prevented, 368; punishment of rebels at, ib. 

Alumbagh, the, 40, 84, 86; held by General Outram. 
99; operations near, 238, 240; letters from, 241, 244, 
245; attacked by the rebels, 242, 244; despatch l 
from, 242. 

. Amathie, the rajah and fort of, 529; preparations for 
attack, 532; description of the fort, 533; surrender 
of, 536. 

Andaman Isles, the, 178. 


pore, 590. 
Annuities of honour voted by the East India Company, 
443, 489. : i 
Anticipation of an Indian revolt, by Mr. Brougham, 413. i 
Arrah, arrival of Dinapore mutineers at, 104; corres- 
pondence from, 115; disasters at, 118, 120 ; repulse of 
Euvopeans near, 288. ie || 
È | Arrangements for October campaign in Oude and Cen- | 
| tral India, 512. - | 
| Arrogance of the Europeans in India, 636, 637. 
| Arrival of fugitives from India at Southampton, 415. 
Assam, rebellious proceedings crushed at, 162. 
Assumption of the government of India by Queen Vic- 
toria, 517; petition of the East India Company 
against the measure, 447 , royal proclamation, 518. 
Auckland, Lord, letter of, to the king of Oude, 459. H 
Aurungabad, state of the city of, 140. i 
Azimgurh, unfavourable reports from, 69; approach of | 
] rebel force to, 285; occupied by Koer Sing, id. l 


B. ! 


t Baute, Mr., notice of inquiry into causes of rebel- | 
lion, 457. 

Bainie Madhoo, rajah of Shunkerpore; summons to, 
537; nogotiation with, 538 ; flight and pursuit of, 539. 

Bankee, conflict at, 554. 


VOL. 


i Birjies Kuddr, interview with, at the camp of the begum - 3 
Anderson, Miss Georgiana, an orphan from Cawn- | Bithoor, the town and fort of, 25; action near, 26 ; 


| Bombay, disturbances in, 130; plot discovered at, 154; 


II. 


Begum of Oude, proclamation of, 543; terms offered to, 
551; carried off by her troops, 552; requisitions of, 
556; position of, in Nepaul, 579; interview with, 580; 
movements of, 593. 

Bengal, errors in the military code of, 607; extept of 
military revolt in, 608; report of military commission 
on the reorganisation of the army. 609. 

Berar, operations of field force in, 577. 

Berhampore, doubtful conduct of the troops at, 163- 
arrival of H.M. 90th regiment at, id.; native troops 
disarmed at, 164. 

Beylah, halt of the Oude force at, 529. 

Bheels, outrages perpetrated by the, 151. 

Bhowsee, repulse of the Gwalior rebels at, by General 
Windham, 189. $ 

Bill to transfer the government of India, introduced, 454 ; 
debate thereon, 455, 462; text of Bill No. 1, 463; 
objects of the bill explained, 466; Bill No. 2, 470; | 
debate thereon, 470, 471, 474; Bill No. 3, text of, | 
486; remarks upon, 488; debate thereon, 489, 490; 
petition of East India Company against, 490; passed, 
491; amended text, 491, 499. j 


of Oude, 580; letter of, to Jung Bahadoor, 591. 


despatch from, 27. i 
punishment of ringleaders, ib.; proclamation of the 
royal government at, 521, 522; reforms in administra- 
tion at, 629. 

Bombay Telegraph, extracts from the, 362. 

Booty, orders respecting the Delhi, 170, 184. 

Boyle, Lieutenant, 78th highlanders, at Oonao, 18. 

Boyle, Mr., heroic defence at Arrah, 104; narrative of — 
occurrences, 105; thanked by the governor-general, 
107; munificent reward of, 641. 

Buldeo Sookul, arrest of, at Kuttungee, 148. 

Bullumghur, correspondence from, 58. 

Burton, Major, murder of, at Kotah, 159, 140. 

Busherut-gunge, actions at, 18, 21. 
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C. 


CALCUTTA, state of public feeling in, 388; arrival of 
troops from England at, ib. ; presentation of colours to 
volunteers at, 392; arrival of fugitives from Lucknow, 
401; progress of the convoy described, 402; the dis- 
embarkation, 403; death of the bishop of, 404; 
at, 406; compensation meeting at, 408; 
cavalry disbanded at, 409; return of nayal b 
410; proclamation of the royal govern 


ad INDEX. 


TT ss ; hasty return to 
annb E oF ony fein Lucknow, 
| A of rebels at Cawnpore y s ; ner 
| ? 96; despatches from, 197, » 2075 pe 
| chm ci o ostpE arrival of, at Futteghur, Alg 
SR to Cawnpore, 232; details of operations, oe 
oses into Oude, 249; arrangement of the Oude ae 
force 250 ; attack upon, and defeat of, rebels at ye 
a 254, 256; incidents of the Seon A 
despatches from Lucknow, 270—275; g Rene 
| to the troops, 275; departure for epee ae F oa 
| cund, 324; conference with General Penny au "ab ; 
hur, 326; joins Brigadier Walpole at Tingree, ib. ; 
Eaa Bareilly 30@ despatch from, 331 ; gen- 
capture of Bareilly, 329, 3309 desy on 
eral order, announcing the Queen’s thanks to Te anpe: 
334; peril of, at Shahjehanpore, 337 ; ponera O: SE 
338; return to Futteghur, 375 ; elevation to the 0 
announced, 458; CrLYyDe, Lord, annuity of Dei ; 
voted by the East India Company, 489; peerage gazerter , 
508, departure for final campaign in Oude, 523; 1 Ke 
clamation to the inhabitants, 529 ; arrangements, pr 
551; accident to, at Mujidiah, 552 ; defeat of rebels a 
Bankee, 554; interview with rebel chiefs at the RoR 
tee, 562; despatch from, 563; notification of end a 
the war in Oude, 567, 568; visit to Nana Sahib’s 
residence at Churdah, 568; dispatches aid to Jung 
Bahadoor, 570; arrival at Delhi, 606; instructions for 
guidance of courts-martial, 615; farewell order to the 
troops, 6173 despatch from, 662. aE 
| Canterbury, speech of the Archbishop of, on Christianity 
| in India, 435. ) i 
Carthew, Brigadier, operations of, at Cawnpore, 195; 
memorandum of commander-in-chief respecting, 196. 
Causes of discontent considered, 632; native opinion 
as to, 633 
Cavanagh, Patrick, heroism of, 18. , 
| Cawnpore, departure from, of General Havelock to relieve 
Lucknow, 16; returns to, 22; letters from, 35, 39; 
meeting of Outram, Havelock, and Neill at, 37; 
second departure from, 38; arrival of troops at, 72; 
letters from, 77 - its [importance as a military position, 
188, advance ot Gwalior and Indore mutineers 
against, 189; repulse ot General Windham at, ib.; 
details of the action, 190; defensive arrangements, 
191, repeated attacks of the enemy, 191, 192; gal- 
lantry of 64th regiment, 193; arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell, 194 ; the Lucknow convoy, 7.; Brigadier 
Carthew censured at, 197; losses of General Wind- 
ham, ib.; despatches from, 197, 198 ; letter of an offi- 
cer from, 200; position of Opposing forces at, 205; 
defeat and rout of the rebels, 206, 207; details of 
occurrences, by a native, 210; concentration of troops 
at, 233 ; arrival of convoy from Agra, 253 ; the king of 
Delhi at, 524; the royal government proclaimed at, ib. 
Censure, vote of, proposed,481; rejected, 482; carried, 664. 
Central India, disturbed state of, 161; operations of Sir 
Hugh Rose and General Whitlock in, 234; distribu- 
tion of the field force of, 360; operations in, 509, 558. 
Chandnee Chouk, Delhi, appearance of the, 180, 183. 
Chapman, assistant-magistrate 3 report of death of Lieu- 
tenant Henry at Nandoor Singoleh, 151. 
Cheetoo, death of the Mahratta chief, 362. 
Chittagong, mutinous outbreak a 
rebels from, 224, 
Christianity, influence of, in India, 
of, 435 ; neglect of, 638. 
Chuprah, alarm at, and flight from, described, 118, 
Churdah, visit to the fort of, 568. 
Churruch Poojah, cruelties at the festival of, 649, 
Claims of the late Company’s troops to discharge and 
re-enlistment, 657; Court of Inquiry ordered by Lord 
Clyde, to report on the claim, 658 3 petition of the 
troops to parliament, 659. 
Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 
Colombo, arrival of the, at Southampton, with fugitives 


from India, 415; the passengers, 416; scene on 
board, 70, 


t, 219; movements of 


428; movement in aid 


Colvin, the Hon. John Russell, death of,” Ge eae of 

public services, 67; government peice 3 
ement of October campaign, 514. F 
eai the question of, agitated, 408 ; resolutions 
imants, ib. 

aaa a secret despatch of Lord Ellenborough, 
479. A j 

Catal, proposed change in the Board of, et 

Cooper, Lieutenant, murder of, at Deoghur, b 

Cost of life to the rebels, to June, 1858, 364. 
Cotton Lieutenant-colonel, successful operations at Agra, 
3; despatch from, 64. 1 ; 
Cee N notification of the commander-in-chief 
ri cting, 615. a 

Cullen, Genel conduct of, at Travancore, 588; em- 
barrassing result to the government, 592. 

Cullen, Archbishop, on the Indian Relief Fund, 421. 


D. 


Acca, outbreak at, 221; native troops disarmed at, 222, 

nae New, strictures of the, on General Windham’s 
failure at Cawnpore, 202; on the India Bills 1 and 2, 
472. 

Davidson, Colonel, narrow escape of, at Hyderabad, 585. 

Debate on India Bill No. 1 (Palmerston’s), 455, 462, 467; 
on Bill No. 2 (Ellenborough’s), 470, 471, 472, 477; 
on Lord Ellenborough’s condemnatory despatch, 478, 
479, 481, 482, 484; on Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions, 
476, 478; on Bill No. 2 (Stanley’s), 489, 491. 

Debroghur, establishment of a naval brigade for the pro- 
tection of, 162 ; insubordination of the men, ¿ð. ; arrest 
of the nawab of, id. 

Decamp, Mrs., narrative of outbreak at Bareilly, 333 

Deccan, movements of Arabs and Robhillas in the, 348; 
murderous attempt in the, 585. 

Dehree, action at, 374. 

Delhi, departure of movable columns from, 57, 58; state of | 
the city after the recapture, 166; alleged indulgences to 
the king and his son, contradicted, 168 ; visit to, 169; 
charges against the king, 171; trial commenced, id. ; 
sentence, 178; Mr. Layard’s misstatement respecting, 
179, 180; opinions respecting the future (of Delhi), 
182; Mr. Russell’s visit to, 375; the palace, 376; the 
king, 378; departure of the king for Rangoon, 629; 
arrival of, at Cawnpore, 524; at Calcutta, 629; at 
Rangoon, 630; manifesto of, id.; Sir John Lawrence’s | 
administration at, 181, 612, 613. 

Delhi Gazette, native manifesto in, 630. 

Deoghur, revolt of troops at, 160. 

Deportation of the king of Delhi, 629. 

Dera Ismael Khan, a conspiracy detected at, 373; pun- 
ishment of mutineers at, 373, 374. 

Derby, Lord, new cabinet of, 467. 


Dewool, Captain, report of murderous outbreak at Chit- 
tagong, 220. 


Dhoondia Kera 
540. - 

Dilkoosha, the, 86. 

Dinapore, the cantonments at, 100; outbreak at, 103; 
desertion by the troops, 104; disastrous pursuit, 108; 


correspondence from, 113; aflray between European 
and native soldiers at, 125. 


Direct government of the crown, 
Discipline, on the importance of, 
Discontent among the late Comp 
Disraeli, Mr., speech on Indian a 
in parliament, 454, 463, 467; introduces Bill No. 2, | 
for transferring the government of India to the crown, | 
470; resolutions proposed by, 476, 478. | 
Piston of the Hast India Company’s rule in India, | 


, Junction of the forces at, 539; battle at, 


proposed for India, 425. 
in a native army, 610. 

any’s troops, 657. | 
fairs, at Aylesbury, 418; | 


Distribution of the European army, 617 ; farewell order | 


of the commander-in-chief to, 620. 
ary movements in the, 339; state of | 


Doab, insurrection: 
the, 375. 


| Dorin, Mrs., death of, at Lucknow, 11. 

i Douglas, Brigadier, operations of, 287, 289. 

| Dowell, Lieutenant, report of occurrences at Dacca, 222. 
| Dusserah, the Hindoo festival of, 144, 


| 
recapture of Lucknow, 270; proclamation to the peo- | 
ple of Oude, 276; explanatory letter of, 277; corres- | ' 
pondence with Sir James Outram, chief commissioner | 
of Oude, thereon, 278, 279; notification of the death of 
Sir William Peel, 322; on operations in Rohilcund, | 
331; on the conquest of Gwalior, 355; promise of, to 
Maun Sing, 382 3 unpopularity of Lord Canning, 385; 
movement in favour of, 386; Regulation of Arms Bill, 
391; strictures on the policy of, 393; explanatory 
despatch of llth December, 1857, to the Court of 
Directors, 395; minute of council of, 31st July, 1857, 
398 ; despatch of 24th December, 399; correspondence 
with the Hon. T. P. Grant respecting mutineers at 
Cawnpore, 400; minute of the governor-general there- 
on, 401; accused of missionary zeal, 405; removes to 
Allahabad, 406; opens railway between Allahabad and 
Futtehpore, 407; Calcutta volunteer cavalry disbanded 
by order of, 409; his policy assailed, 411, 412; ad- 
ministration of, reviewed in England, 412; defence of, 
by Lord Granville at the Mansion House, 430; by 
Lord Palmerston at Guildhall, 433; letter of, on the 
Indian Relief Fund, 439; policy defended in parlia- 
ment, 442; his co-operation with the commander-in- 
chief shown, 7.; thanks of parliament to, 454; the | 
secret condemnatory despatch of Lord Ellenborough to, 
479; letter from secret committee of the Court of | 
Directors to, 480; discussion in parliament thereon, | 
481; resignation of Lord Ellenborough, 482; instruc- 
tions to the governor-general from the Court of Direc- 
tors, ib. ; resolution of continued confidence in, 484; 
despatch from Lord Canning to the Court of Directors, 
501; acknowledgment of vote of confidence in, 506; 
instructions to civil officers in Oude, 513; proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants, 514; “proclamation of the 
royal government, and appointment of Lord Canning 
as viceroy, 518; inauguration of the royal government 
at Allahabad, 520; despatch from Lord Clyde to, 
announcing termination of the war in Oude, 563 3 gov- 
ernment notification thereof, 567; return of, to Cal- 
cutta, 615; regulations of, in cases of confiscation, ið. ; 
answer to inquirers after compensation, 616; amount 
of claims, ib. ; appeal of claimants to the British par- ‘ 
liament, 617; obnoxious financial measure of, 621; 
discussion in council thereon, 623 ; popular excitement, 
624; resolutions of Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 
625; proceedings at Madras, 626; alleged collision with 
Sir John Lawrence refuted, 639; letter of Lord Stan- 
` Tey to, 644; vindication of his couucil by, 646; dis- 
cussion on the Stanley correspondence, 647; thanks 
of parliament to, 650, 653; created Earl Canning, 
651; commutation of sentence on the nawab of Fur- 
ruckabad, by, 661. 
Graham, Miss (Sealkote), arrival of, in England, 416. 
Grant, the Hon. J. P., correspondence of, respecting 
Cawnpore rebels, 400, 401. 
Grant, Mr. G. H., escape of, from Deoghur, 160. 
Grant, Brigadier Hope, affair of, at Mynpoorie, i: 
arrival at Cawnpore, ib. ; defeat of rebels at Bithoor, 
210; at Serai ghat, ib. ; report from, 211; advance to m 
Baree, 307 ; skirmish with rebels at, 343; capture of 
Nuwabgunge, 345; report of, 346; advance fro: 
Lucknow, 372; relieves Maun Sing at Shahgunge, 37 
Granville, Lord, defence of Lord Canning’s adn 
tion by, 430; questions of, to Lord Ellenb 
478; motion for papers, 478, 479, 484. ’ 
Greathed, Brigadier, defeat of reb 
by, 60; arrival at Agra, 61; surpi 
ib.; defeat of the rebels, 62; re) 
eral order by, 68; instructions 
69; letters from his column, ‘ 


er) 


| i E. 


Easr Innia Company, announcement of direct govern- 
ment by the crown, 444; correspondence with Lord 
Palmerston thereon, 446; petition of, to the House of 
Commons, 447; discussion thereon, 454, 457; the 
bills for transferring the government of India to the 
crown discussed, 474; resolution thereon, 475 ; peti- 

tion against Bill No. 3, 490; extinction of the terri- 

| | | torial government of, 499; last official acts of, 508. 

| a | Education of European officers directed, 82. 

Ellenborough, Lord, address to his tenantry, on the In- 
dian crisis, 424; bill of, for the government of India, 
470; statement on the Oude proclamation, 478; con- 
demnatory despatch of, 479; resignation of, 482. 

Ellichpore, mutinous assault at, 548. 

| Elphinstone, Lord, letter to, on the restoration of order 
in India, 235. 

Errors, parliamentary, corrected, 640. 

Etawah, murder of railway clerks at, 584; capture and 
punishment of the assassins, 599. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, defeat of rebels by, at Koondhun 
Puttee, 34; arrival at, and operations near, Arrah, 
111; defeat of Koer Sing at, ib. ; capture of Jugdispore, 
126; report of operations, 127. 


F. 


Fansuawe, Captain, escape of, near Ferozepore, 340. 
Farewell address of the East India Company to its officers 
and servants, 527. 
Fast-day for the rebellion in India proclaimed, 420. 
| Feroze Shah, defeat of, at Moradabad, 308; enters the 
i | _ Doab, 546; movements of, 556, 583. 
| Finance, Indian, discussions on, 641, 642, 648. 
Fitchett, Joseph, adventures of, at Cawnpore, 591; his 
account of the massacre there, id. 
Fulton, Captain, death of, at Lucknow, 15. 
Furruckabad, the city of, 185; surrender of the nawab of, 
561; sent to Futteghur for trial, 562; negotiates for 
| escape, 594; trial and sentence, 595, 596; banished to 
| | Mecca, 661. 
j Futteghur, the station of, 185; rajah of Furruckabad 
imprisoned at, 596.. 
Futtehgunje, arrival of the Rohilcund field force at, 328. 
| Fyzabad, operations of the moulvie of, 307, 337; death 
| of, 347 ; advance of Brigadier Grant to, 381. 


ae at ee 


G. 


na 


GwHazeEs, an attack by, 61; desperate encounter with, at 
Kukerowlee, 318; at Bareilly, 330. 

Ghoorkas, advance of, from Nepaul, 165, 228 ; operations 

i of, at Goruckpore, 227; at Lucknow, 257; homeward 

it march of, 275, 276. 

i Gonda, murderous project of the rajah of, frustrated, 144; 
defeat of rebels at, 606. i = 

Goonjaree, defeat of rebels at, 599, 600. 

Goruckpore, defeat of rebels at, by Jung Bahadoor, 227. 

Governor-general, memorandum of the, on the defence 
of Lucknow, 44, 45, 47; on the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, 56, 387; orders a gratuity to the troops, r A 
387 ; notification of the death of Mr. Colvin, 68; ìn- | Gubbins, Martin, Esq., his garris 
structions to the government of the Central Provinces respondence of, 5 ate 
of India, 69; telegram to the commander-in-chief, 91; | Guilee, defeat of Lucknow ri 
order for the reception of the Lucknow fugitives at 
Calcutta, 99; on the death of Lieutenant Henry, 154; 
general order of, respecting General Windham, 202 ; on 

the advance of Jung Bahadoor, 224; notification of the 
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INDEX. 


advance of Sir Hugh Rose, 351; defeat of rebels at 
the Morar encampment, id.; the city recovered, 353; 
restoration of Scindia, 354; government notifications, 
355, 356; incidents of the capture, 356; native trea- 
chery exhibited at in August, 1858, 597. 


H. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, closing session at, 439. 

Harrison, Captain, report of disaster at Arrah, 110. 

Havelock, Brigadier-general, tidings of the success of, at 
Cawnpore, 14; enters Oude for the relief of Lucknow, 
16; action at Oonao, 17; àt Busherutgunge, 18, 21; 
telegrams from, 18, 20, 22, 24; his troops retire to 
Mungulwar, 19; gun Lascars disarmed, 21; action at 
Bourseekee Chowkee, 23; retires to Oonao, 7d.; re- 
crosses the river to Cawnpore, ib. ; state of the troops 
described, 25, 28, 31; attack and capture of Bithoor, 
26; return to Cawnpore, 27 ; congratulatory order to 
the troops, ib. ; report of action at Bithoor, ib. 5 list of 
triumphs, 7b.; recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 
28; objections to, and correspondence thereon, 28, 29; 
report of the commander-in-chief, 30; detail of his 
services and position, 30, 31; reply of the commander- 
in-chief, iġ. ; telegram from Brigadier Inglis to, 35; 
the command of the Lueknow relief force conceded to, 
by General Outram, 37; General Havelock’s acknow- 


ledgment, and order to the troops, ib.; recrosses the 
Ganges into Oude, 38; drives the rebels from Mun- 
gulwar, 39; advances to Lucknow, 40; capture of 
the Alumbagh, iġ.; enters the city, 41; conflict in 
the streets, 7J.; enters the residency enclosure, ib.; 


joy of the relieved garrison, 7b.; cost of the triumph, 
42, 44; surrenders the command to Sir James Out- 
ram, 42; despatch from, 76.; government notification 
of his success, 44; communication cut off between the 
residency and Alumbagh, ib.; beleaguered by the 
rebels, 45; movement of troops for his relief, 69; 
approach of the commander-in-chief, 86; the garrison 
rescued, 91; death of General Havelock at Dilkoosha, 
95; personal notice of, 95, 97; posthumous hononrs 
and rewards, 97, 439, 442. 

Havelock, Lieutenant Henry, recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross, for conspicuous gallantry at Cawnpore, 28; 
correspondence thereon, 28, 29; decorated by the 
Queen, 645. 

Havelock, Lieutenant Charles, death of, at J aunpore, 286. 

Healey, an English lunatic prisoner, found at Bareilly, 330. 

Heathfield, Ensign, murder of, at Kolapore, 131, 132. 

Henry, Lieutenant, death of, at Nandoor Singoleh, 151. 

Hidayut Ali, loyal conduct of, rewarded, 184. 

Highlanders, native dread of, 73. 
odson, Major (captor of the ki f Delhi 

grounded at Lucknow, 255. Se a Rate ee 
ogg, Colonel, explanations of. i i 
Paama Bukht, 168, eas 2 mee 

Holmes, Major, murder of, and lady, at Se owli 7 

i , e, 127. 

Home, yicutonant, of Delhi, killed by a he at Mala- 
ghur, 60. . 

Hope, Brigadier Adrian, death of, at Ri 
aoe EAE H ‘ ooya or Rhooda- 

Horne, Major, drowned in the Ra: 55 

r, dr ptee, 555, 556, 565 
Horsford, Brigadier, def iti ad i 
eae ga er, defeats fugitive rebels from Oude, in 
Hossein Mujj 
Beane ujjoo Khan, nawab of Moradabad ; capture 
ae campaign of 1858, field operations in the, 
Hume, Mr. magistrate of Etawah; i 
field, 547. Be Eb 
Hume, Lieutenant, death of, at Hurch d 
rs a h of, rchundpore, 547, 
man Tie the king of Delhi’s soothsayer, execu- 
Huzrut Mahal, first wife of the kin 
f g of Oude; ass 

the Tegency of the kingdom, and promotes the rable 

lion in favour of her son, 247 ; conditions offered to, 


256; driven from Lucknow, ib. ; ‘purchases the Luck. 
now prisoners from Loonee Sing. for 8,000 rupees, 
257; reorganising her army, 265; In the field at Khy- 
rabad with 10,000 men, 281; movements of, 335, 
344, 372; proclamation of, 543; terms of surrender 
offered to, 551; carried off by her troops, 552; de 
mands of, 556; driven from a position on the Raptee, 
560; flight into Nepaul, 561 ; condition of her troops 
there, 579; interview with, in camp, 580 ; _Tecrosses 
the Gunduck, and subsequent movements of, 593. 
Hyderabad, attempted assassination at, 585. 


I. 


Inpran finance, state of, 388; scheme for improvement 
of, 390. See, also, 641, 642, 648. 

Indian Relief Fund, correspondence respecting, 439. 

Indus, arrival of fugitives by the, at Southampton, 417. 

Inglis, Colonel, appointed by Sir Henry Lawrence to the 
command at Lucknow, 8; telegram from, to Brigadier- 
general Havelock, 35; report of the defence of the 
residency, 45—56; promotion, 56, 453; succeeds to 
the command at Cawnpore, vice Windham, removed to 
Umballah, 230. 

Inglis, Lady, diary of, 89; arrival in England, 415. 

Instructicns from Court of Directors to Lord Canning, 
482. 

Interference of civilians with military arrangements, in- 
judicious effects of, 70, 71. 

Ishmael Khan, surrender of, 550; influence of his ex- 
ample, iù. 


J. 


Jackson, Sir Mountstuart and Miss Georgiana, mur- 
dered at Lucknow, 258, 380. 

Jackson, Miss Madeline, rescue of, 258; her marriage at 
Calcutta, 596. 

Jamieson, Colonel, letter to, from rebels of Jubbulpore, 
146; his reply, 147. 

Jeerum, concentration of rebel troops at, 212 ;* dispersed 
at, by Captain Tucker, 213. 

Jellalabad, occupation of the fort of, 86; English troops 
arrive at, 327; an execution, 7d. 

Jelpigoree, arrest of mutineers at, 142; arrival of rebel 
force at, 222; ‘desertion of troops from, iġ.; letter 
from, 223; unsuccessful expedition from, id. 

Jhanna Bowun, pillage of the town of, 59. 

Jhansie, attack of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 289; duplicity of 
the Rana, id.; letter from, 290; advance of Tantia 
Topee to relieve it, ib.; storm and capture of the fort, 
291; flight of the Rana, 7b.; fatal explosion at, 292; 
incidents of the storm, 292, 295 ; recollections of the 

eects akuo 1857, 296. 
ones, Brigadier, despatch from, at M 8 

` advance to Bareilly, 317. ‘ Moradabad, dao 

Jones, Colonel, report of battle of Kukerowlee 319 

Jubbulpore, alarm at, 143, 144; execution ae, 146; de- 

y sertion from, ib. ; detal, of occurrences at, 148, 150. 
ugdispore, capture of the for ; di 
PES p fort and palace of, 126; disas- 

Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, assistance offered by, 165; 
spirited conduct of his troops at Mundoree, ib. ; gov- 
ernment notification of his advance, 224; visit to, 
226; Goruckpore relieved by, 227; arrival at Fyza- 
bad, 228; battle of Sohunpore, 229; advance towards 
Lucknow, 253 ; gallant conduct of the Ghoorkas, 255, 
257, 266, 268; returns to Nepaul, 275, 276; corres- 
pondence with rebel leaders, 370, 580 ; misunderstand- 
ing with British resident at Khatmandoo, 560; procla- 


mation of, 570; offers an asylum to the begum of 


Oude and family, 579, 580, 605 b i 

, , ’ > ls take shelter in 
Nepaul, contrar to his wish, 57 ates ir itish ai 
i expel aay A s wish, 579; requires British aid 


INDEX. v ; 


K. 


KAISERBAGH, the, at Lucknow, 41, 267. 

Kavanagh, Mr., adventure of, from Lucknow to the 
Alumbagh, 84, 86; at Rahimabad, 511; rewarded by 
government, 7). ; presented to the Queen, and obtains 
the Victoria Cross, 645. 

Kerr, Lieutenant, gallantry of, at Kolapore, 136. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, dispatched to the relief of Azimgurh, 
286. i 

Khatmandoo, reception” of the Queen’s proclamation at, 
by the Nepaulese, 560. 

King of Delhi, visits to, 169, 179, 378; trial of, 171— 
177; Mr. Layard’s report of visit to, 179, 180; arrival 
at Cawnpore, 524; deportation of, 629; arrival at 
Rangoon, 630. 

Kirwee, assault and capture of, by General Whitlock, 
367 ; repulse of rebels at, 558. 

Koer Sing, followers of, at Arrah, 104 ; routed by Major 
Vincent Eyre, 111; retires to Jugdispore, 1263 popu- 
larity of, 163; defeated at Azimgurh, 286; reward 
offered for, 287. 

Kolapore, outbreak at, 130; murder of officers at, 131; 
details of the occurrence, 131, 132, 135; fidelity of the 
rajah of, 136; punishment of rebels at, 137, 138. 

Konch, triumph of Sir Hugh Rose at, 297. 

Konee, surprise and defeat at, 147. 

Kotah, the frontier town of, 159; murder of Major Bur- 
ton at, ið. ; capture of, 300; fatal explosion at, 302. 

Kota-ki-Serai, occupation of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 351. 

Kudjwa, attack upon the rebels at, 76. 

Kukerowlee, death of General Penny at, 318. 

Kurrachee, the port of, 156; revolt prevented at, id.; 
punishment of rebels, 157, 158; frightful explosion at, 
614, 

Kuttungee, flight of rebels from, 148; mutilated corpse 
of Lieutenant Macgregor found at, id, 


L. 


Lapy’s diary of the siege of Lucknow, extracts from, 

Lahore, proclamation of the royal government at, 521. 

Lall Madhoo Sing, rajah of Amathie, conduct of, 530; 
surrenders to Lord Clyde, 531 ; his fort evacuated, 532. 

Lambton, Captain, success of, at Nahirgurh, 575. 

Languages, the, of India, proposal to Anglicise them, 
434. ‘ = 


Lawrence, Sir Henry, desperate condition of, at Luck- 
now, 3; telegram from, 6; death of, 7; notification 
of, by the government, 56, 387; annuity voted to the 

” eldest son of, 474. 

Lawrence, Sir John Muir, assumes the administration of 
the Delhi and Punjab districts, 181, 184; compensa- 
tion, scheme of, 181, 612, 613; baronetcy conferred 
upon, 500; pension voted to, ib.; nominated to the 
council of India, 508; report of administration of the 
Punjab, 612. 

Layard, Mr., misstatements of, respecting the king of 
Delhi, 179; correction of the, 180. 

Leaders of the rebel forces in June, 1858, 363. 

Le Grand, Captain, death of, near Jugdispore, 288. 

Leonard’s, Lord St., reply of, to Archbishop Cullen, 

` 421, 422. 

Lloyd, Major-general, conduct of, at Dinapore, 103; 
reports from, 108, 111 ; letters to the deputy-adjutant- 

` general, 118; removed from command, 121; explana- 
tions of, 121, 125; alleged feeling against at Dinapore 
125. 

Loans authorised for the service of India, 454, 641, 642, 
648. ; 


Lonee Sing, rajah of Mitawlee; treason and punishment 
of, 596. 3 
Lowther Captain, arrest of the rajah of Debroghur by, 

162. 3 ie 


CK sabe 


Malaghur, destruction of the fort o; 
Mansfield, General, report of opera 


Manson, Mr., m 


Lucknow, the residency and fortifications at, 3, 4; siege 
of, commenced, 6; death of Lawrence at, 7; Colonel 
Inglis appointed to the command, 8; incidents of the 
siege, 8, 11, 12; condition of the inhabitants, 10, 13, 
15; advance of Havelock for the relief of, 16; 
arrangement of force for, 37; the Alumbagh, 40, 73; 
entry of Havelock’s troops, 41; report of General 
Havelock, 42; death of General Neill at, 43; the 
relief shut up in, 44; Brigadier Inglis’s report of the 
defence of the residency, 48—56; fidelity of native 
soldiers at, 57 ; instructions for the effectual relief of, 
69, 70; state of the besieged garrison in the residency, 
48, 79; divisional order of General Outram at, 80; 
approach of Sir Colin Campbell to, 83; Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s adventure to convey intelligence, 84, 86; the 
Dilkoosha and Secunderbagh, 86; operations of the 
naval brigade at, 87, 88; the residency delivered, 83; 
the women and children withdrawn from, 89, 254; 
evacuated by the garrison, 91; peril of Captain Water- 
man at, 92; general orders of the commander-in-chief, 
93; despatch of General Outram, 94; death of Have- 
lock at Dilkoosha, 95; concentration of rebel forces in 
and around the city, 242; the Alumbagh assaulted, 
243, 244; temper of the rebel troops at Lucknow, 

: 245; new defensive works at, 246; rebel leaders at, 

247; British force assigned for the final recapture of 
-the city, 250; incidents of the march, 25l; attack 
upon the city, 255, 256; the result, 256 ; fatal accident 
at, ib. ; narrative of treatment of English prisoners by 
the rebels, 257; extract from letter in Bombay Stan- 
dard respecting the Jacksons and Orrs, murdered at 
Lucknow, 259, 260; correspondence describing inci- 
dents of the siege, 260; of the recapture, 265, 268, 
269; official notification of the capture, 270; des- 
patches of Sir Colin Campbell, 271; general order to 
the troops at, 275; plans for the future Occupation of, 
280 ; state of the troops at, 281; temper of the people 
around, 282; arrival of Mr. Montgomery at, as chief 
commissioner of Oude, 305; arrangement of the pro- 
tecting force, 306; menaced by the rebels, 343 ; im- 
provements in the city, 369; details, by a native, of 
the murder of Sir Mountstuart Jackson and others, 
380; search for the graves, 381; visit of Lord Clyde 
to, 542. 

Lugard, Sir Edward, appointed to the command of the 
Azimgurh field force, 281; advance of, to relieve 
Azimgurh, 284, 286; defeat and pursuit of Koer Sing 
by, 287. 

Lyell, Dr., murder of, at Patna, 102. 

Lytton, Sir E. B., speech of, at St. Alban’s, on Indian 
affairs, 417. 


M. 


Macerecor, Lieutenant, carried off by mutineers from 
Jubbulpore, 146; correspondence with them respect- 
ing, 146, 147; mutilated corpse of, discovered at Kut- 
tungee, 148. 

Madhoo Rao, surrender of, at Kirwee, 367. 

Madras, disquietude at, 128; antipathy of native races, 
129; letter from, on popular feeling, 130; proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s government at, 523. ; ri 

Madras Ist fusiliers, address to, by the governor-gen. 
eral, 619; reception of, at Madras, 620. ae) 

Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen, ex-king of Delhi; 
against, 171; trial of, 171—178; visits to, 1 
378; arrival at Cawnpore, 524; at go 

Maladministration of military affairs 
ernment, 70. a 


209; defeat of rebels at Muj 
urd ish by the 


INDEX. 


i i si r 155. 

Nimbhaira, expulsion of a rebel force from, 

Nizam, i assassination at the court of the, 585. 

Norris, Lieutenant, murdered at Kolapore, 131, 132. 

Nurgoond, the rajah of, 340; murder of Mr. Manson 
by, 341. 

NERADOT EE, battle of, 345; despatches from, 346; de- 
tails of the action, 347. ; 


by the rebels, 372, 381 5 doubtful movements of, before 

Lucknow, 382; his conduct reviewed, 383. 

Maun Sing, rajah of Powrie ; treachery of, 599, 601; per- 
sonal appearance of, 604. ; f 

McDonell, W., magistrate of Chuprah; narrative o 
proceedings at, 117. "i 

Meean-Meer, mutiny of 26th regiment at, 141. 

Mehidpore, disastrous affair at, 161; attack on the 
Malwa contingent at, 217; Europeans murdered at, a 
ib.; report of occurrences at, ib. ; arrival of Hyder- ; 
abad contingent at, ib.; flight and dispersion of rebels 
at, ib. ; detail of operations at, 218. 

Mehundie Hossein, nawab of Furruckabad ; surrender of, 
at the Raptee, 561; trial of, 595; banishment of, 661. 

Mewatties routed from Delhi, 58; engagement with, 59. 

Military commission, proceedings of, at Delhi, 170; re- 


Oonao, battle of, 17. ; j 

Orr, Major, advance of, to Mehidpore, 217. 

Orr, Captain, imprisoned at Lucknow, 257; murdered, 
258; search for the grave of, 381. = 

Orr, Mrs., and infant, rescued by British officers, 258. 

Oude, hostility of the people of, 21; operations of Sir 


SO en 


port of, on the state of the Bengal army, 610. 

Missionaries, papers relating to the, 648, 649. 

Mitawlee, treason and punishment of the rajah of, 596. 

Mitchell, General, defeat of Tantia Topee by, 514; letter 
from the camp of, 517. 

Mohumdee, operations of Brigadier Jones at, 338. 

Mohurrum, the Mohammedan fast of, 144. ; 

Montgomery, Mr., judicial commissioner for the Punjab ; 
decisive proceedings of, 219; appointed chief commis- 
sioner in Oude, 323.. 

Moradabad, defeat of Feroze Shah at, 308; despatch 
from, 309 ; loyal address of the nawab of, 524. 

Morar, cantonment of, at Gwalior, captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 351. 

Moulvie of Fyzabad, operations of the, 307. 

Movable columns from Delhi, operations of the, 59, 61. 

Mujidiah, the battle of, 552 ; accident to the commander- 
in-chief at, ib. ; the fort of, 553. 

Mundisore, revolt at, 155 ; defeat of rebels at, 218. 

Mungulwar, the camp at, 21, 24; defeat of rebels at, 38. 

Mushurruff Khan, conduct of, at Goruckpore, 228. 

Mynpoorie, capture of, by Colonel Seaton, 186. 


Colin Campbell in, 83, 93, 212; recapture of Lucknow 
accomplished, 276; proclamation to the people of, ib; 
disposition of the Oude force, 305; administrative 
commission of, 324; renewed disquietude in, 344; 
general state of the country in June, 1858, 368 ; rebel 
force in, 372; operations in, 510 ; instructions to civil 
authorities of, 513; proclamation of the governor- 
general, 514; of the begum, 543 ; termination of hos- 
tilities in, 571; progress of general disarmament, 589 ; 
the causes of revolt considered, 632. 


Oude, the king of, his embarrassing position, 390, 391. 
Oude, the queen-mother of, her death and funeral at 


Paris, 453. 


Outram, Major-general, at Dinapore, 32; despatch from 


Sir Colin Campbell to, 2J.; his plan of advance to 
Lucknow, 33; generous self-denial, 37; accompanies 
Havelock, as a volunteer, to the relief of Lucknow, 
38; wounded at the Charbagh, 43; takes the com- 
mand in Oude, 78 ; despatches of, from the Alumbagh, 
94; instructions to, from Cawnpore, 235; correspon- 
dence with the commandcr-in-chief thereon, 236, 238; 


= oa 


defeats rebels at Guilee, 239 ; divisional orders of, 240; 
È despatch from, 242 ; popularity of, in the army, 305; 
N. arie to Major Barrow, 409; grant of annuity to, 489. 
: wen, Se t (53rd regiment’ i the 
Ae oy of Captain Lambton at, 575. nton 416, So aaa 
Nairs, caste privileges of the, 588. Oxford, speech of the Bishop of, on Christianity in Indi 
Nana Sahib, intelligence of 511; fe E eal | | 
Baht ae g > 5 letter of, to Jung| 436. P| 
Nandoor Singoleh, affair with Bh S 
Deska ae eels at, 151; death of 
Napier, Brigadier, pursuit of Tantia Topee by, 353. 
Nagen (Travancore), caste disturbances at, 587. 
Raneyai Rao, defeat and surrender of, at Kirwee, 366. 
ative army, suggestions for the reorganisation of, 429. 
Native ferocity and hatred, an instance of, 614. : 
Aar religious festivals discountenanced, 649. 
aval brigade (Shannon, Captain Sir W. Peel) dispatched 
to the assıstance of Havelock, 32; arrival at Cawn- 
pore, 725 notice of, 74; gallant conduct at Kudjwa, 
76; attack of the Shah Nujeef, Lucknow, by, 87; ser. 
vices at the Kaiserbagh, 91; recover a gun at Cawn. 
pore, 191; mentioned in despatches, 197, 198, 270 
Ne at Lucknow, 260; return to Calcutta, 410, : 
ae eee Rea, Captain Sotheby), summary of its 
Cale ri Aer aoned in despatches, ib. ; return 
i ee sane of rebels upon, 213 
| | 1 operations before, 215 ; narrative of incidents 
E ; oem Brigadier-general, report of, from Coe ; 
d pe Ae at Lucknow, 43; services of, i.; posthu. 
one onours awarded to, 439; annuity to ‘widow of, 


PaxineTon, Sir John, M.P., address of, to his consti- 
tuents, on Indian affairs, 423. j 
Palmer, Miss, wounded at Lucknow, 8. q 
Palmerston, Lord, speech on the policy of Lord Canning,‘ 
433; announces the direct government of India by the 
crown to the Court of Directors, 444 3 correspondence f 
thereon, 446, 447; moves the thanks of parliament to 
the governor-general, and to the civil, military, and 
naval services in India, 454; motion for bill to transfer 
the government of India to the crown, ib. ; Bill No.1, 
introduced, 463 ; resignation of the Palmerston cabinet, 
467 ; assents to the introduction of Bill No. 2 (Ellen- 
borough’s) by Mr. Disraeli, 471; the two measures 
compared, 472, 474, 485, 489, 
Panmure, Lord, explanation of relations between the gov- 
ernor-general and the commander-in-chiefin India, 442. 
Parke, Brigadier, defeat of Tantia Topee by, 545. 
Parliamentary session of December, 1857, commencement | 
of, 441; thanks of parliament voted to governor-gen= 
eral, &c., 454; petition of East India Company to, 4475 
bill introduced by Lord Palmerston for transferring the 
government of India to the crown, 454; debate | | 
thereon,’ 455—457, 462; debate on Mr. Baillie’s | 
for inquiry into causes of the war, 457, 4625 | 
l, 463 ; second reading postponed, 4673 
tom for papers, 7).; discussion on t 
atta for services at Delhi, 468; Lor 
, introduced by Mr. Dist: 


| 


5 the fort of, 214; 


posed by the East India Company, 474; resolutions. 

proposed to be substituted, 476; debate thereon, 477; 

Lord Granville moves for papers, 478, 484; the secret 

E despatches produced, 479, 482 ; Bill No. 3 (Stanley’s), 

486; adopted by the Commons, 490; petitioned 
against by the East India Company in the Lords, id. ; 
text of the bill as passed, 491; session of February, 

1859, opened, 639; financial affairs of India, 641, 

647; Lord Stanley’s letters to the governor-general, 

| 644, 648; discussion thereon, 647; parliament dis- 
solved, 656; reassembled, 664. 

Patna, the city of, 101; murder of Dr. 
punishment of rebels, 103. 

Peel, Captain Sir William (naval brigade), advance of, to 
the assistance of Havelock, 32; at Cawnpore, 72, 74; 
at Kudjwa, 76; Lucknow, 87, 91; wounded, 260; 
death of, 321; official notification of, 322; honourable 
mention of, in parliament, 652. 

Peer Ali Khan, seditious conduct of, at Patna, 101; pun- 

; 1 ishment of, 102, 103. 

l Penny, General, death of, at Kukerowlee, 318. 

Personal narrative of the siege of Lucknow, extract 
from, 41. 

| Pertabghur, defeat of Tantia Topee at, 557. 

3 | Peshawur, the 10th irregular cavalry disarmed at, 141. 

Petitions of East India Company against the government 
measures, 447, 474, 490. : 

Polehampton, Rev. Mr., wounded at Lucknow, 8. 

Policy of the government in Oude, 284. A 

Poonah, the city of, 139; conspiracy frustrated and 
punished at, id. 

Popular feeling in England on the Indian war, 426. 

Prize-money for Delhi, reported amount of, 184, 612. 

Proclamation to the people of Oude, 276; effect of, 280 8 
of the government of the Queen, 518; ceremonials 
thereon, 519—526 ; of the begum of Oude, 543; of the 

; ; king of Delhi, 630. 

Promotions for services at Lucknow, 56, 81, 511. 

Punderpore, alarm at the sacred town of, 142, 143. 

Punjab, quiet state of the, 233 ; plot discovered in, 373 ; 
administration of Sir John Lawrence in, 612. 

Putteeala, defeat of rebels at, 186; reward to the rajab of, 
641. 


Lyell at, 102; 


or 


i : R. 


Rapa Govrnp, defeat and slaughter of, 559. 

Rajpootana, disturbed state of, 155, 212. 

Rampore, attack of the fort of, 566. 

Rao Sahib, personal appearance of, 550. 

Raptee, appearance of the river, 555; concentration 
of rebel forces upon, 560; submission of rebel chiefs 
at the, 561. . 

Rawul Pindee, conspiracy detected at, 589. 

Reade, Captain, death of, at Jeerum, 213. i; 

Rees, Mr., description of the residency at Lucknow, 79; 
of the removal from, 89. 

Relative merits of India Bills No. 
472, 474; No. 3, 488. 

Religion in India, conduct of the government respecting 

ae it, 637. 

Reorganisation, the great difficulty of, 627. 

| Residency (Lucknow), condition of, in May, 1857, 3, 4; 

details of the siege, 8—15; relieved by Havelock, 41; 
state of the occupants, 44, 78; official details of the 
relief, 45; report of Brigadier Inglis, 48; operations 
of the relieving force, 80; divisional order, 75.; Mr. 

Kavanagh’s escape from, 84; relieved by Sir Colin 

Campbell, 88; the women, children, and wounded 

withdrawn, 89; abandoned by the garrison} 91, 92; 

general orders to the troops, 93; despatch of Sir James 

Outram, 94. 3 

Resignation of the Palmerston cabinet, 467 

power, 664, } 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors, 475. 


1 and 2, discussed, 


470; discussion thereon, 471; defects of, 473; op- | Resol 


earaions as a basis for legislation on Indian affairs, 

Restoration of arms to the 33rd native infantry, 614. 

Rewards for fidelity, 596, 640, 641, 645, 

Roberts, General, assault and capture of Kotah by, 300. 

Roebuck, Mr., M.P., on the double government of 
India, 425. 

Rohilcund, disturbed state of, 161, 233 ; concentration of. 
rebel forces in, 306 ; plan of campaign in, 308 ; instruc- 
tions to the authorities of, 320; departure of Sir Colin 
Campbell for, 324; hostility of the people, 366. 

Rohillas, unsettled state of the, 576. 

Ronald, Mr., murder of, at Kotah, 160. 

Rooya, or Roodhamow, assault of the fort of,-311; death 
of Brigadier Hope at, 311, 314; operations before, 
313, 315. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, movements of, in Central India, 231, 
289 ; operations before Jhansie, 289; defeats Tantia 
Topee, 290; storm and capture of Jhansie by, 291; 
telegram from, 296 ; relieves Konch, 297; details of 
operations, 297, 299; report from Calpee, 300-; fare- 
well address to the troops, 348; resumes field opera- 
tions, 35l; defeats Gwalior rebels at the Morar 
encampment, id.; recovers the capital of Gwalior, 
353; restores Scindia to his throne, 354; general 
order on relinquishing command, 358; notice of ser- 
vices, 359. 

Rose, Lieutenant, death of, at Gwalior, 354. 

Roweroft, Colonel, report of Operations near Chota Gun- 
dah, 228. 

Roy Bareilly, arrival of Lord Clyde at, 539. 

Russell, Lord John, speech of, on Indian affairs, 460. 

Russell, Mr. (Times commissioner), extracts from letters 
of, 251, 254, 266 323 336, 375, 380, 540, 568. 


S. 


SALA JUNG, attempt on the life of, at Hyderabad. 585. 

Santhal districts, disquietude of the, 161. 

Sattara, arrest of the rajah of, 139. 

Saugor and Nerbudda districts, rebellious state of the, 
150. 

Scindia, maharajah of Gwalior, 
defection of his troops, 188; approach of rebel force 
under Rao Sahib, 349; retires from his capital, 350 ; 
restored by Sir Hugh Rose, 354. 

Scindwa, defeat of Tantia Topee at, 514. 

Seaton, Colonel, operations of, 185, 186. 

Secunderbagh, attack upon the, 86. 

Seetapore, fugitives from, at Lucknow, 257, 258, 381 
596. 


difficult position of, 187; 


Selimpore, conflict with rebels at, 512. 

Sepoys, submission of the, 589. 2 

Sepoy press, specimen of, 421. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, vote of censure proposed by, 482, 

Shahjehanpore, rebel attack upon, 331, 334. 

Shanars, condition of females belonging to the, 588. 

Shannon (the naval brigade), the services of, 32, 7: 
76, 87, 91, 260, 410. <a 

Sherer, Captain, rep 


th, Brigadier, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


| 


| 


| 
t 
; 
t 
i 


1858, to the governor-general, 644 ; parlia- 


December, ; 
and is 


mentary discussion thereon, 646; resigns office, 
succeeded by Sir Charles Wood, 664. 
State of affairs in India, in June, 1858, 361, 366. 
Stubbs, Ensign, murder of, at.Kolapore, 131, 132. 
Succession, the claims to, a cause of disquietude, 128. 
Sudras, peculiarities of the caste of, 587. 


T. 


Tantra Torez, attempt of, to relieve Jhansie, 290; de- 
feat of, by Sir Hugh Rose, ib. ; intrenched at Konch, 

_ 997; intrigues of, at Gwalior, 349 ; defeat and rout ot, 
from Gwalior, 353; reappearance of, 513; defeated at 
Scindwa, 514; at Korrai, 515; subsequent movements 
of, 516, 544; pursuit of, by Brigadier Parke, 545; 
defeated at Chota Oodeypore, ib.; proclamation of, 
546; movements of, 548; interview with a spy, 549; 
personal appearance of, 550, 601; pursuit of, 557 ; uc- 
feated at Pertabghur, ib. ; at Seekur, 574; at Koosana, 
575; movements of, 582, 584; surrounded by British 
troops, 598; defeated at Tinsia, 600; betrayed by 
Maun Sing of Powrie, 601; trial and death of, 602; 
personal notice of, 603, 604. 

peer Mr., commissioner of Patna, reports of, 102, 
107. 

Taylor, A. L., report of conflict with Bheels, 153. 

Thanksgiving, national, for successes in India, 650; the 
‘prayer adopted, 656. 

Thanks of parliament to the governor-general and army 
in India, 454, 650. 

ateher; Lieutenant, report of conflict with Bheels, 


Thompson, General, extraordinary speech on t i 
Tndia, 460. Ue ey 
Thorantaye, insurrectionary movement at, 548. 
“Tinnevelly, caste disturbances at, 586. 

Tinsia, defeat of rebels at, by Brigadier Smith, 600. 
Toolseypore, affray with rebels at, 606. 

‘Treachery, a characteristic of Hindoo nature, 597. 
pecayen, Sir C., reforms introduced by, at Madras, 


Tucker, 
Tullowan, attack of, by rebels, 234. 


| | Tytler, Lieutenant-colonel, telegram from, 16. 


ie BE ee defeats a rebel force at Jecrum, 213; 


U. 


UMBALLAH, General Windham appointed to the com 
mand of, 202. 


V. 


Vicrorta Cross, the correspondence of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell respecting nominations for, 29; declared attainable 
by civilians for gallant conduct during the revolt in 
India, 612; conferred upon Lieutenant-colonel Sir 
Henry M. Havelock, by the Queen, 645. 


W. 


Wake, Mr. H. C., gallant conduct of, at Arrah, 104, 
105. 

Waller, Lieutenant, report of operations near Arrah, 108. 

Walpole, Colonel, junction with Sir Colin Campbell at 
Futteghur, 232; attacks the fort of Rooya, 311; de- 
tails of action, 313; defeats rebels at Sirsa, 316. 

Waris Ali, treasonable correspondence of, at Patna, 102. 

Waterfield, Major, murder of, near Ferozeabad, 340. 

Waterman, Captain, perilous adventure of, at Lucknow, 
92. j 

Whitlock, General, defeats rebels at Kirwee, 366, 367. 

Willoughby, J. B., speech on the Indian crisis, 422. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, death of, 404. 

Wilson, Sir Archdale, of Delhi, relinquishes command at 
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Tue story of the relief of Lucknow will ever every town, -village, and even house had 
occupy one of the brightest pages in the| been converted into a fortress, only to be 
annals of British heroism. The unquench- | reduced by blood and teil. With but one 3 
able spirit of the besieged, amidst the perils practicable road along which he could ad- 
of war, the ravages of disease, and the wear vance, he found on either side 
of anxiety; the indomitable energy and per- | jungle, or death- 
severance of the noble band sent forth to | dered the slighte: e main 
the rescue; and, finally, the glorious tri-| route perilous, if not fatal, to the troops 
umph by which their united efforts were under his command. The bridges over the 
crowned, present to the world a continuity between 
of events as interesting in detail, as they | Cawnpore and Lucknow, which at the 
were supremely important in result. The were swollen to an enormous he 
lives and honour of Englishwomen were im- | been carefully destroyed b 
perilled, and the brave hearts and strong | Gude; and on the further bank 
arms of their indignant countrymen were | approached, innumerable bands 
irresistible, as they sprang forward to save | rebels, consisting of the 
or to avenge them. of the Bengal native ar 
Turning from the crime-polluted streets | of the several continge 
of Cawnpore, while yet reeking with the | taken their 
blood of the victims of treachery and lust, | amply supplied 
and echoing with the despairing shrieks | tion, and all bu 
of the miscreant slaughterers of the defence- ticism ; impatient 
less and the weak, as they writhed in the | 
retributive grasp of the avenger Neill j we] 
have now to trace the progress of the la 
mented Havelock, as, with his noble band 
progressively augmented to about 2650 
British soldiers, he fought his way 
Step through a country 
lation was in arms 
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of Havelock overcame in detail every ob- 
stacle as it presented itself; and though for 
a moment checked in its triumphant career 
by a swollen river, or by the visitation of 
disease, neither paucity of numbers, m- 
creasing difficulties, or unavoidable priva- 
tions, could prevent the accomplishment of 
the glorious task enjoined them, or could 
avert the just punishment it was their mis- 
sion to inflict upon the merciless and un- 
manly destroyers of helpless women and 
innocent children. 

Anticipating the result of General Have- 
lock’s advance upon Lucknow, we must 
pause for a moment before the vista opened 
to us by three weary months of daily-in- 
creasing peril and diminishing resources, 
to compare with the generous perseverance 
and resistless valour of the rescuers, the 
heroic spirit and unwavering faith of the 
rescued ;—to contemplate the exertions of 
that small but glorious band, whose vigi- 
lance and bravery preserved the priceless 
treasures of womanly honour aud infant 
purity, dependent upon it for protection, 
and for even more than existence ;—to trace, 
with exulting admiration, the ceaseless ener- 
gies called into action by the inspiriting 
examples of a Lawrence and an Inglis, and 
their co-rivals in a glorious emulation ; sus- 
tained by which, a few worn-out heroes, 
regardless of wounds or fatigue, had, from 
June to September, successfully repulsed 
the assaults of an enemy outnumbering 
them by thousands, as day by day they 
rushed upon a position ill-provided to with- 
stand a siege; and whose defence consisted 
in the brave hearts and strong arms of its 
handful of defenders, rather than in the 
walls by which it was partially surrounded. 
And thus it was, that, sustained by the im- 
pulses of their true English hearts, and by 
their faith in the outstretched arms and 
sleepless ane of their advancing country- 
men, no impatient cry, no i g 
was heard, ‘ea the aa onire wall 
far outnumbered their defenders every o z 
of whom, as he fell, struck down a ae 
behind which they were sheltered and left 
a gap through which the tide of NORTA that 
surged around them, might rush in to dese- 
crate and destroy. No wonder, then that 
while the defended thus bravely sustained 
the spirits, and cheered the energy of the 
defenders by their inspiring faith and pa- 
tient endurance of hardship and of peril, 
the assaults of the rebel hordes that thirsted 
for their eee: were shorn of half their 
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terrors, and assurance of ultimate deliver- 
ance became daily yet more strong, as the 
counter-attacks of the little garrison occa- 
sionally forced the assailants to reel back- 
ward in dismay, and by well-timed and ju- 
diciously-planned sorties, found opportunity 
to drive into the beleaguered inclosure, the 
herds and stores of provisions collected by 
the besiegers for the necessary use and sus- 
tenance of their own troops, and the hungry 
multitudes that swarmed around them. 

‘The relief of Lucknow from the rebel 
host that surrounded it, involved a struggle 
in which every nerve was strained to its 
utmost power of tension, both by our be- 
leaguered countrymen and by those who 
fought their way through hostile myriads 
to relieve them ; and the capability of English 
endurance was, indeed, then tested. Before 
the gates of the residency could be thrown 
back to welcome the generous rescuers, 
death had already thinned the ranks of its 
defenders: the wisest and bravest—where 
all were wise and brave—had fallen in the 
shock of war; physical weakness had pros- 
trated the strength, though it could not sub- 
due the indomitable spirit, of the heroes of 
Lucknow ; and famine had already unveiled 
its ghastly face amidst the beleaguered band. 
One day—perhaps but a few hours longer, 
and the unsurpassed heroism displayed by 
all, for the sake of all, might have proved 
unavailing; and three months of unsur- 
passed endurance and unshaken faith would 
have been succeeded by an hour in which the 
shrieks of dishonoured and dying women 
and children would have mingled with the 
expiring groans of their mutilated and over- 
powered defenders. Already the mines of 
the insurgents had penetrated within the 
line of defence, and a short time need only 
have elapsed before the extemporised bul- 
warks of the residency would be blown into 
the air, and the infuriated and ferocious host 
that panted for slaughter, with their no less 
brutal abettors from the bazaars and the 
gaols, would have been streaming over the 
ruins to glut themselves with the blood of 
the defenceless victims. It was the will of 
Providence'that this crowning atrocity of the 
KEI war should be wrested from the grasp 
A A anurdero host that designed its 
AAS a and Lucknow, its women, 
e E Those saved! but some of 
that were Gras sngland bathed the laurels 
emery ce tt planted to immortalise the 

eir deliverance. 
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becor-* extremely onerous after the events 
of the .atter end of May, to which reference 
has already been made ;* and it was impos- 
sible he should avoid being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the importance of 
an approaching crisis. In anticipation of 
this, he had already began to make prepara- 
tions for the defence of the residency, in 
which he purposed to collect the whole of 
the European community, both civil and 
military, then in Lucknow; and, with this 
view, had thoroughly armed several impor- 
tant points of “defence within the enclo- 
sure, distributing his European soldiers to 
the best advantage over the place. Two 
squadrons of the 2nd Oude irregular cav- 
alry were at the dak bungalow, half-way 
between the residency and the canton- 
ment; and at the latter were ‘stationed 
about 340 men of her majesty’s 32nd regi- 
ment. The cantonment was situated about 
six miles from the city, and the residency 
was itself entirely isolated from both. 
According to a plan recently published 
of the residency and a part of the city of 
Lucknow, the former appears to have been, 
in its entirety, an irregular, lozenge-shaped 
enclosure, having its acute angles nearly 
north and south; the southern extremity 
being contiguous to the Cawnpore-road, and 
the northern point approaching near to the 
iron suspension-bridge over the Goomtee, 
which separated the cantonment from the 
city and ‘yesidency. Near the south point 
of the enclosure was the house of Major 
Anderson, standing in the middle of a 
garden or open court, and surrounded by a 
wall: the house was defended by barricades, 
and loopholed for musketry; while the 
garden was strengthened by a trench and 
rows of palisades. Next to this house, and 
communicating with it by a hole in the 
wall, was a newly-constructed defence-work, 


that received the name of the Cawnpore 
Battery ; mounted with guns, and intended 
‘to command some of the houses and streets 
adjacent to the Cawnpore-road. A house 
next this, occupied by a Mr. Deprat, had a 
verandah, which, for defensive purposes, 
was blocked up with a mud wall six feet 
high, and two feet and a-half thick: this 
wall was continued in a straight line to 
that of the next house, and carried up to a 
height of nine feet, with loopholes for 
musketry. Next to this was a house occu- 
pied as a school for boys of the Martiniére 
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beams placed before it; and adjacent was a 
street or road, defended by stockades, bar- 
ricades, and a trench. Further towards 
the western angle of the enclosure was a 
building known as the Daroo Shuffa, or 
King’s Hospital; but then called the Bri- 
gade Mess-house; having a well-protected 
and lofty terrace, which commanded an 
exterior building called Johanne’s House. 
In its rear was a parallelogram, divided by 
buildings into two squares or courts, occu- 
pied in various ways by officers and their 
families. Then came groups of low brick 
buildings, around two quadrangles, called 
the Sikh Squares, on the tops of ‘which 
erections were thrown up to enable the 
troops to fire upon the town. Separated 
from these by a narrow lane was the house 
of Mr. Gubbins, the financial commissioner ; 
the lane was barricaded by earth, beams, 
and brambles; the buildings were strength- 
ened in every way ; and the extreme western 
point formed a battery, constructed by 
Mr. Gubbins himself. Then, passing along 
the north-west side, were seen in turn the 
racket-court, the slaughterhouse, the sheep- 
pen, and the butcher-yard—all near the 
boundary of the fortifications, and sepa- 
rated one from the other by wide open 
spaces: there was a storehouse for cattle- 
food, and a guard-house for Europeans; and 
all the buildings were loopholed for mus- 
ketry. In the rear of the Bhoosa Intrench- 
ment (as this post was called), was the house 
of Mr. Ommaney, the judicial commis- 
‘sioner; guarded by a deep ditch and cactus- 
hedge, and provided with two pieces of 
ordnance. North of the slaughterhouse, a 
mortar battery was formed. The English 
church was the next important building 
towards the north: it was speedily con- 
verted into a granary; and in the church- 


yard was formed a mortar battery, capable | 


of shelling all the portion of the city be- 
tween it and the iron bridge. This church- 
yard was afterwards destined to receive me- 
lancholy proofs of the sacrifices reqr 
for the defence of the station. Beyo; 

churchyard was the house of L 
Innes, in dangerous proxim 
buildings held by the 
on two sides by a 


college—strengthened by a stockade of| was 


* See vol. i., p. 183. 
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battery, constructed by Captain Fulton. 
This was ‘decidedly the best battery in the 
whole place, commanding a wide sweep of 
the city and country on both banks of the 
river. Along the north-east side, con- 
nected at one end with the Redan, was a 
series of earthworks, fascines, and sand- 
bags, loopholed for musketry, and mounted 
with guns. A long range of sloping garden- 
ground was turned into a glacis, in front of 
the line of intrenchment just named. In 
the centre of the northern half of the whole 
place was the residency proper, the official 
abode of the chref commissioner. This was 
a spacious and beautiful brick building, 
which was speedily made capable of accom- 
modating several hundred persons; and as 
it stood on elevated ground, the terrace 
roof commanded a view of the whole city— 
for such as would incur the peril of stand- 
ing there. Thehospital, a very large build- 
| ing near the eastern angle of the whole 
enclosure, had once been the banqueting- 
room for the British resident at the court 
of the king of Oude; but it was now occu- 
pied as a hospital, a dispensary, officers’ 
quarters, and a laboratory for making fusees 
and cartridges: it was defended by mortars 
and guns in various directions. The Ballee, 
or Bailey Guard, was near the hospital, but 
on a lower level; various parts of it were 
occupied as a store-room, a treasury, and 
barracks: the portion really constituting 
the Bailey Guard gate (the station. of the 
sepoys formerly guarding the resideney), 
was beyond the limits of the enclosure, and 
was, therefore, productive of more harm 
than good to the garrison: and asa means of 
security, the gateway was blocked up with 
earth, and defended by guns. 
reris house, south of the hospital, had a 
terrace roof, whence rifles were freq 
brought to bear upon the insur 


Southward, again, was the civil dis 
and near this the post-office—q 
which, from its position 
was one of the most important $ 
place. Soldiers were. e yn 
interior; a shell and fusee-room was set 
apart; the engineers made it their head- 
quarters; several families resided in it. and 
| guns and mortars were planted in and 
around it. The financial office, and the 
house of Mrs. Sago (the mistress of a charity- 
school), were on the south-east side of thie 
enclosure; and were, with great difficulty 
put in a peeve condition. The judicial 


pensary ; 
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and construction, 
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| office, near Sago’s house, could only be pro- 


tected from an open lane by a wall of 
fascines and earth. The gaol near the 
Cawnpore gate was converted into barracks, 
and the native hospital became a tolerably 
sheltered place. The Begum’s kothee, or 
“lady’s house” (formerly belonging to a 
native lady of rank), was in the centre of 
the whole enclosure: this comprised many 
buildings, which were afterwards converted 
into commissariat store-rooms, cooking- 
rooms, and dwellings for officers’ families, 

The residency at Lucknow, it will be 
seen from the above description, was a small 
town, rather than a mere single building, 
occupied by the chief commissioner. Be- 
fore the defences were commenced (in June), 
it could be approached and entered from 
all sides; and, at the beginning of July, 
only a part of the defence-works above 
described were completed. ‘The brave oc- 
cupants of the improvised fortress had to 
fight and build, to suffer and work, to watch 
and fortify, day after day, under privations 
and difficulties it is almost impossible for 
those at a distance to appreciate. The va- 
rious houses, frequently denominated “ gar- 
risons” by those engaged in the siege, did 
really deserve that title in a military sense; 
for they were gradually transformed into 
little forts or strongholds, each placed under 
one commander, aud each bravely defended 
against all attacks of the enemy, until the 
triumphant advance of Havelock gave all 
that survived of the heroic band a respite 
from their labours. 

Of the Europeans collected together 
within the enclosure of the residency, on 
the 30th of May, 1857 (numbering, alto- 
gether, 794 persons), the women and chil- 
dren alone amounted to 522; besides whom 
were 188 civilians: the entire military force 
for their immediate protection, consisting 
of 144 men of all grades—from the chief 
commissioner downward. Ata subsequent 
period, when the whole of the European 
troops had been withdrawn from the out- 
posts, and were concentrated within the 
enclosure, the residency beeame necessarily 
the shelter of a much larger number of per- 
Sons, including as well the English troops 
Hs alse a number of men belonging to the 
EN corps, who as yet professed to be 

yal to the government. 
aft eto fy th ht Jine ere 
asec o), i discomforts of the in- 
Baid ‘p within the line of defences 

8 1e seriously augmented. The un- 
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fortunate result of the affair near Chinhut, 
rendered it apparent that every European 
or native Christian who valued existence, 
must look for its preservation within the 
walls of the residency; and many who had 
risked remaining in the city until that time, 
now rushed into the enclosure, without 
having made any preparation for flight, and, 
in most instances, divested of every article 
of property but the clothing they happened 
to be wearing at the moment of their panic. 
The confusion for the first few days after this 
sudden influx, was indescribable. Numbers 
who had thus come in at the eleventh hour, 
vainly for a time sought to find, or to make, 
something which they might call a home; 
and the consequent excitement, aided by 
the clamour and perplexities of the native 
servants, rendered the enclosure for a short 
time a perfect Babel in miniature. 

_ Without further anticipating events which 
will be better understood in their due course, 
it is necessary here to observe, that, after 
the defection of a portion of the native 
troops at Lucknow, on the 31st of May, and 
their flight towards Seetapore,* some. 700 
men of the several corps who still remained, 
or professed to remain, faithful to the gov- 
ernment, continued to be employed in their 
military duties as usual; but as time pro- 
gressed, and it became evident to the keen 
perception of Sir Henry Lawrence that the 
whole surface of Oude was seething with 
rebellion; when, day by day, intelligence 
reached him that station after station had 
been a scene of sanguinary outrage, and 
that regiment after regiment had, after 


murdering its officers, either dispersed in 
lawless gangs over the country, or, in a mass, 
had joined the rebel hordes that were di- 
recting their steps towards the capital; it 
was no longer prudent that reliance should 
be placed upon the loyalty of men so closely 
connected by blood and religion with the 
rebellious soldiery, and whose presence had 
become a source of embarrassment rather 
than of strength. At length, intelligence 
reached the residency that the deserters 


from Lucknow had succeeded in exciting 
their co-religionists at Seetapore to mutiny ; 
and the danger of an explosion among their 
comrades who still remained, became hourly 
more imminent. No time, therefore, was 
to be lost in removing this cause of anxiety, 
and, in all probability, of danger also; and 
Sir Henry Lawrence at once determined 
upon getting rid of the whole of the native 

* See vol. i., p, 183. 
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troops that remained in the cantonment. 
This object was accomplished by giving 
each man the arrears of pay due to him, 
with leave of absence from duty for three 
months. The plan succeeded, without, at 
the moment, exciting suspicion of the motive; 
and nearly the whole of the’ men availed 
themselves of the proffered indulgence; thus 
relieving the European garrison from much 
anxiety, and greatly strengthening its confi- 
dence in its own means for surmounting 
the difficulties that appeared likely to sur- 
round it. 

In a non-official communication from Mr. 
Martin Gubbins (the finance commissioner 
already mentioned), to his brother, the assis- 
tant judge at Benares (printed among the < 
Indian correspondence laid before the House 2 
of Commons), that gentleman observes as 
follows :—“ Here in Oude we have lost every 
station but Lucknow. We hope to hold 
against all the world for a length of time. 
We hold two positions—that is, the resi- 
dency and Muchee Bhowun, Separated by 
about three-quarters of a mile; and we 
have 225 Europeans and three guns in the 
Muchee Bhowun cantonment. We have, 
thank God, got rid of the remnants of the 
mutinous regiments of Lucknow—that is, 
the 48th, 21st, and 39th native infantry, 
and 7th light cavalry. Sir H. Lawrence 
was so ill that a provisional council has ae 
been appointed. We ordered commanding 
officers to recommend their men to go home 
for three months after receiving their pay ; 
it succeeded, in most cases, with a mere 
trifling exception: none remain of all our 
disciplined troops. About 1,200 Seetapore 
mutineers threaten us on the north j; six 
regiments and a battery on the Fyzabad 
side, and two regiments and a battery from 
beyond the Gogra, also threaten us. I have 
no fear if we are true to ourselves, and go 
at the fij c force which approaches. We 
have plesy of elephants to carry the Euro- 
peans, and the fellows fear us immensely; 
but if, as I expect, we may be hemmed in, 
though I do not fear the result, yet we must | 
needs undergo the misery and sorrow of. 
siege.” Seite 


end of June; and, on th 
Sir Henry Lawrenc 
rities at Allahabad, 
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Sir Henry said to have heen wounded 
there. The British fought their way to 
the residency, closely followed by ue insur 
r l the city, and began 

3 know was | gents, who entered ; g 
E eE the ea alate a plundering the inhabitants, who would not 
H where British influence was paramount, and des Tan o a aR ane 
, l e na a ay th Pee Ne the Ist Beauly athe day succeeding the 
‘a rs without risk of a popular rising ; y ; l 
| ae his belief, fins Me he could be | disastrous affair OS sien and jt 
trengthened b one additional European | was, for duration and severity, even more 
a aid 2 truly such than was that to which the ill- 


l È: regiment, and a hundred artillerymen, a fated Sir Hugh Wheeler had been sub- 


9 -establish British supremacy in |i ; i n 
Eo oe A mas not the will prapronidence jected at Cawnpore; since, in addition to 
| ane the incessant firing of musketry, cannon, 


ave a tunity for test- S 3 
rue Mould eye an oppor y and mortars, there were also, in its progress, 


i of his faith. J i 
Beye inie information received subterranean mines or galleries dug by the 
by the Indian government, in reference to | mutineers from the outer streets, under the 
events at Lucknow, was conveyed by the enclosing wall of the position, intended to 
following telegrams from the officer com- blow. up and destroy the defences. To de- 
manding at Allahabad, and the chief com- | tect these proceedings, it was necessary to || 

maintain strict and unceasing watchfulness 


re missioner at Benares, to the governor- ; $ 

E general in council. The first is dated | at every point of the residency at all hours. | 
“Allahabad, July 10th, 1.80 r.m. ThisjThe concentration of the European troops |) 
just come in to officer commanding here :— | being now indispensable, a telegraph, estab- | 
‘Lucknow, June 30th. From Sir H. Law- | lished upon one of the buildings, signalled |, 
to the officer in command at the Muchee 


rence. Went out this morning eight miles 
Bhowun, directing him to blow up the fort, ! 


to meet the enemy, and were defeated, 
through misconduct chiefly of artillery and | and retire to the residency with the trea- 
sure and guns. This affair. was successfully 


cavalry, many of whom deserted. Enemy 

followed us up, and we have been besieged | accomplished; and 240 barrels of powder, 

for four hours. Shall likely be surrounded | and 600,000 rounds of ammunition, were 
blown into the air to prevent them from 


to-night. Enemy very bold, and our Euro- 
falling into the hands of the enemy; the 


peans very low. Looks upon his position 
now ten times as bad as it was yesterday : | officers and soldiers meanwhile taking their 
departure for the residency, where they 


it is very critical. We shall be obliged to 
concentrate, if we are able. We shall have helped to strengthen the ranks of its valiant. 
defenders. 


then concentrated his force upon those 
points only ; and that his supplies were equal 
to two months’ consumption: adding, that 


to abandon much supplies, and blow up 
melt Pewag: Unless we are relieved in) As yet, nothing had occurred seriously to 
e y days, we shall hardly be depress the spirits of the garrison ; but the 
wa a TET ow. We lost|period approached when the master-mind 
alee, a this morning, and | that had hitherto successfully grappled with |) 
nded—Colonel Case, Captain | every difficulty opposed to it, was destined | 
to succumb to the lethargy of the tomb, by | 


Ses) Mr. Brackenbury?” 

h : : 

e second telegram, dated from Be- | an accident as extraordinary as it was un- 
expected. 


nares, July llth 615 par. i 

explicit :—“ A man belonging to the one 
missariat-office in Lucknow, deposed that 
on June 29th, it was rumoured that 7 ,000 
or 8,000 Insurgents were encamped on the 
‘opposite x z the Kookral canal. Sir 

“Henry went out to meet them with ite ; 
companies of her majesty’s 82nd, dee ; r 
_ guns, and sixty sowars. After a severe fale, 

test of two hours, and a loss of sixty A aaa 
: en, he was forced to retreat. The sowars time Sir H 
panic-struck, and fled. At Allygunge sa 
o miles from the Kookral canal, 

attacked and captured six guns. 
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residency seemed to have become a special 
target for the round shot and shells of the 
insurgents, the officers of Sir Henry’s staff 
earnestly besought him to remove his per- 
sonal quarters to another and more secure 
part of the building. He, however, de- 
clined to accede to their wishes, jestingly 
observing, that the room was so small, ano- 
ther shell would certainly never pitch into 
it. Unfortunately, his error was a fatal 
one. 

On the very next day, while resting on a 
couch in the same apartment, after several 
hours of severe and exhausting labour, 
another shell penetrated the wall, and burst; 
one of the fragments inflicting a wound 
upon Sir Henry, that was immediately 
known to be mortal. The consternation 
and grief of the whole garrison, when this 
lamentable occurrence was made known, 
was excessive; but it was fruitless. The 
truly great man, and true soldier, lingered 
in agony until the morning of the 4th of 
July, when death relieved him from further 
suffering. No military honours marked 
the funeral rites of the chief commissioner 
of Oude; there was neither time nor op- 
portunity for the pomp of grief: a hurried 
prayer was offered up amidst the booming 
of cannon, and volleys of hostile musketry 
performed the soldier’s requiem, as a few 
spadefuls of earth fell on the mortal re- 
mains of one whose name is inscribed 
among the most worthy of the sons of 
England.* 


Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence was 


| slighted by himself, 
brought over to this house immediately: — prayed | ni 


him. He was quite sensible, though his agony w 


the elder brother of Sir John Laird Muir 
Lawrence, K.C.B., chief commissioner of 
the Punjab, and eldest son of the late 
Lieutenant-colonel Alexander William Law- 
rence, who was distinguished by his gal- 
lantry at the siege of Seringapatam. ‘The 
mother of Sir Henry was the daughter of 
the late Captain Knox, of the county Done- 
gal, Ireland. Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence was born in 1806, at Mattura, in 
Ceylon; and, in 1837, married Honoria, 


* Some affecting incidents connected with the last 
moments of the lamented chief, are preserved by the 
authoress of 4 Lady's Diary of the Siege of Duck- 
now ; who was, at the time the fatal wound was in- 
flicted, staying with her husband at the house of Dr. 
Fayrer, a surgeon, who had repeatedly urged upon 
Sir Henry Lawrence the paramount duty of cherish- 
ing his own life as one valuable to others, even if 
This lady says—* He was 


with him, and administered the holy communion t 
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head and hand could ill be spared at the 
moment they were deprived of his ser 


extreme. He spoke for nearly an 
calmly, expressing his last wishes with 
children. 1 
and to each of his brothers S 
ticularly mentioned the I 
treated that government m 
support. He bade far 
who were standing 
words of advice a 
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younger daughter of the Rev. George 
Marshall, of Cardonagh, Ireland; but was 
left.a widower in 1854, Having received 
his early education at the diocesan school 
of Londonderry, and afterwards at the 
Royal Military College, Addiscombe, he 
entered the military service of the Bast 
India Company in 1821, as a cadet in the 
Bengal artillery, and soon acquired the 
reputation of being one of the most able 
and intelligent officers in the service. 
Having shared the perils and glories of the 
Cabul campaign with Sir George Pollock, 
he was, in 1848, raised to the rank of 
major; and, in the same year, became 
British resident at Nepaul. He afterwards 
took a distinguished part in the campaigns 
on the Sutlej; soon after which, he was 
made a military companion of the Bath; 
and, at the same time, promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1846, he 
was appointed resident at Lahore, and agent 
for the governor-general on the north- 
western frontier; and, in consequence of 
his able services in the administration of 
this important office, the distinction of 
K.C.B. (civil) was conferred upon him in 
1848. In the following year, he was ap- 
pointed, by Lord Dalhousie, president of 
the board for the reduction and govern- 
ment of the recently annexed province of 
the Punjab; and subsequently was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner of the kingdom 
of Oude, upon the annexation of that state 
also. In each of these high and important 
posts, Sir Henry Lawrence increased the 
high opinion already entertained of his 
administrative talents both by the govern- 
ment and by his friends. In 1854, he 
obtained the rank of full colonel, and was 
nominated an honorary aide-de-camp to her 
majesty, as a further recognition of his 
extraordinary merits. 

In Sir Henry Lawrence, the Indian ser- 
vice and the country lost an officer whose 
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it was not merely as a soldier, or as an 
Bee ator that he stood high in genera 
appreciation. As a frank, honourable, en 
straightforward English gentleman, oe 
a generous and unselfish friend, he had My 
equals and no superiors: so that his loss 
fell quite as heavy upon private society in 
India, as it did upon the public service. In 
India, his memory will long be cherished as 
that of one of its most valued benefactors ; 
and the asylum founded by him, between 
Simla and Umballah, for the orphan chil- 
dren of European soldiers, will long attest 
his claim to the lasting gratitude of his 
countrymen, ; 

A os hours previous to his death, Sir 
Henry Lawrence nominated Major Banks 
to succeed him as chief commissioner, until 
‘the important functions of the office were 
otherwise provided for by government. 
Colonel Inglis, of the 32nd regiment, was 
also named by him to command the troops 
and watch over the safety of the residency 
until it should be relieved. How nobly 
that arduous task was performed, will be 
best. described in the official documents 
hereafter referred to. 

On the day Sir Henry Lawrence was 
laid in his hurried grave, his nephew, Mr. 
G. H. Lawrence, was wounded; and Miss 
Palmer, daughter of Colonel Palmer, of the 
48th regiment, had her thigh shattered by a 
ball: on that day, also, all order or legitimate 
trade ceased in the city, which was entirely 
in the hands of marauders and budmashes, 
On the 5th of July, the rebels obtained pos- 
session of a high building called Johanne’s 
House, from which they were able to keep 
up a galling fire upon Anderson’s house, 
the gaol barracks, the post-office, and the 
Begum’s kothee. On the 6th and 7th, a 
harassing fire was ‘Kept up on the residere 
from various. points; and some of ihe 
Zhoosa (or chopped straw, for bullocks? fod- 
der) which had been stored in an ill-pro 
tected place, was. set on fire by the Bien : 
placing a magazine in its vicinity in Be 

rie 0) nef the da, Ma 
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non-ball while sitting in the ž 
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killed; and the Rey. 
wounded, Many of 
were not moré than from fifty to a hundred 
yards’ distant from the exterior boundary of 
the residency enclosure, and the practice 
from them was most destructive. The 
| principal anih of deaths, however (which 
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were from ten to twenty a-day during 
the first week), were caused by ‘musket 
bullets, the enemy having many good 
marksmen among them; and one especial] 
—an African eunuch, belonging to the late 
court of the king of Oude—who used his 
musket with deadly precision from Johanne’s |} 
house. ; 
The second week of the siege opened |i 
with an augmentation of the evils already 
endured. On one day, the Bailey Guard 
would be fiercely attacked ; another day 
the Cawnpore battery demanded incessant || | 
watchfulness and exertion from the officers | 
and men posted at those outworks. Bri- || 
gadier Inglis, upon whom the mantle of || 
Lawrence had worthily fallen, sent off let- |/ 
ters and messages to Cawnpore and Allaha-: 
bad; but none reached their destination, 
the messengers being invariably inter- 
cepted on their way. This he knew not at 
the time ; he only knew that no intelligence, 
no aid, reached him in return; and he felt 
that he was, in fact, thrown upon his own 
resources, which he consequently measured 
with an anxious heart. Sometimes a few 
officers would retire to obtain a little rest 
just before midnight, to be aroused at one || 
or two o’clock in the morning by a mes- 
sage, that Gubbins’ house or “ garrison” 
(as most of the fortified houses within the 
enclosure were now called), or the Bailey | 
Guard, or some other important post, was 
closely attacked. . Sleep, food, everything 
was forgotten at such moments, except the 
paramount duty of repelling the enemy at 
the first attack. One day, a rebel armed 
with a musket pushed forward to such a 
spot as enabled him to shoot Lieutenant 
Charlton withinside the door of the church. 
Sometimes the enemy would fire logs of 
wood from their cannon and mortars, as if 
they were deficient in shot or shell; but || 
their fire did not slacken on that account. || 
Occasionally they sent shots which set the 
commissioner’s house on fire, causing dan- 
ger as well as difficulty in the attempt to 
extinguish the flames; and it soon became 
Perilous for any one within the enclosure ||, 
to be seen for an instant by the enemy, 50. || 
Say , accurate were their marksmen: 
ometimes the officers, with a few men, 
-onging for a dash that 
m the midst of 
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advantages so small as these; and, conse- 
quently, such acts of heroism were not en- 
couraged by the brigadier. ` 

The indignation and anxiety of the gar- 
rison became much increased during the 
third week of the siege, in consequence of 
the enemy having commenced firing at the 
brigade mess-house, where the ladies and 
children had taken refuge. In perfect 
keeping with the sepoy tactics, attacks 
were thus persistently made upon those 
who could not defend themselves; and thus 
the officers and soldiers found their attention 
distracted from necessary duties at other 
points. Anderson’s house had by this time 
become so riddled with shot, that the stores 
were removed from it; and Deprat’s house, 
similarly battered by the enemy, in like 
manner became uninhabitable. ‘The build- 
ings near the boundary suffered most, and, 
as a consequence, those nearer the centre 
became more crowded with inmates. Day 
by day, and hour by hour, did officers and 
men work hard to strengthen the defences. 
Mortars were placed behind the earthwork 
at the post-office, to shell the battery at 
Johanne’s house; and stockades and tra- 
verses were made to screen the entrance to 
the residency, within which so many per- 
sons were sheltered. Nevertheless, the 
attack increased in vigour quite as rapidly 
as the defences gained strength. The cus- 
tom of the insurgents at this time, was to 
fire all night, so as to afford the garrison 
no rest, and wear them out with a want of it. 
They also now placed a mortar that sent 
shells directly into the residency building, 
and commenced a new battery to bear upon 
Gubbins’ house; and their cannon-balls 
fell upon and into Fayrer’s and Gubbins’ 


enter at that point. At Innes’s house, 
Lieutenant Loughnan maintained a long 
and fierce contest against a body of insur- 
gents twenty-fold more numerous than the 
little band that aided him ; and before they 
desisted, a hundred of their dead and 
wounded were carried off by the rebels. 
The financial office and Sigo’s house, en- 
tirely defended by military men, bore up 
bravely against the torrent that sought to 
overwhelm them. In short, every point 
was attacked with vigour; but every attack 
was also vigorously repelled. 

When the muster-roll was called after 
these exciting struggles, it was found that 
many valuable lives had been lost ; though, 
happily, not more than thirty persons of all 
grades were killed or wounded on the 20th. 
But it is asserted by the author of A Per- 
sonal Narrative of the Siege, that the loss 
of the enemy during seven hours of inces- 
sant fighting, could not have been less than 
1,000 men—a result attributed to the 
showers of grapeshot poured forth from the 
beleaguered garrison. 

In the course of the fourth week, a 
gleam of hope brought transient joy to the 
besieged. On the 28rd, a messenger who 
had succeeded, amidst imminent peril, in 
reaching Cawnpore and returning, entered 
the residency, bringing news of Hayelock’s 
victories in the Doab. He was imme- 
diately sent off again, with an urgent re- 
quest to the general to advance with his 
column to Lucknow as speedily as possible. 
Now, indeed, the anxiety of the English 
residents was painfully augmented; they 
began to count the days that must elapse 
before Havelock could arrive—a hopeful 
idea at the moment, but bitterly disap- 


houses, the post-office, and the brigade 
mess-house. On the 20th, a shot swept 
through a room in which several of the 
officers were breakfasting, and a mine was 
sprung inside the Water-gate, intended to 
blow up the Redan battery; while, at the 
same time, vigorous attacks were made on 
almost every point of the enclosure, as if to 
bewilder the garrison with crushing on- 
slaughts on every side. Almost every 
building was the object of a distinct attack. 
The Redan battery was fortunately not de- 
‘stroyed, the enemy having miscalculated 
the distance of their mine; but the explo- 
sion was followed by a desperate struggle 
on the glacis outside, in which the insur- 
gents were mowed down by grapeshot be- 
fore they would abandon their efforts to 
VOL. I. 


pointing afterwards; for succour came not, 
and they knew not why; and, at last, the’ 
“deferred hope that maketh the heart 
sick,” shed its chilling influence around 
them. Meanwhile, the enemy were not | 
idle: on narrowly watching, the engineers | 
detected the rebels forming a gallery be- 
neath the ground, from Johanne’s house | | 
to the Sikh Square and the brigade mess- | | 
house. They could hear the m | 
their subterraneous work, and i 
ran out a countermine, and 
enemy’s work by an expl 
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k, and not a letter or message. 
N that that general intended 
to advance to Lucknow, again awakened 
hopes that had almost ceased to exist; and 
the messenger was dispatched to him with 
a plan of the city, to aid his proceed- 
ings, and to urge his prompt advance; the 
messenger being promised a reward of 
5,000 rupees if he safely brought back an 
answer. 

To add to the distress of the Europeans, 
Major Banks, the civil commissioner named 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, was shot dead 
while reconnoitring from the top of an out- 
house. The Rev. Mr. Polehampton was 
also killed; as were Lieutenants Lewin, 
Shepherd, and Archer. Dr. Brydon was 
severely wounded ; and the death of Major 
Banks greatly increased the care and re- 
sponsibilities of Brigadier Inglis ; who, now 
that there was no chief commissioner, felt 
the necessity of placing the community 
under strict military garrison rules. 

The following picture of the condition of 
the occupants of the residency during July, 
is drawn by one of themselves :*—“ The 
commissariat chief was ill; no one could 
promptly organise that office under the 
sudden emergency ; the food and draught 
bullocks, unattended to, roamed about the 
-| | place, and many of them were shot, or tum- 
bled into wells. Terrible work was it for 
the officers to bury the killed bullocks, lest 
their decaying careasses should taint the 
air in the excessively hot weather. Some 
of the artillery horses were driven mad for 
want of food and water. Day after day, 
after working hard in the trenches, the 
officers had to employ themselves at night 
in burying dead bullocks and horses, the 
men being all employed as sentries, or on 
other duties. As the heat continued, and 
the dead animals increased in number, the 
stench became overpowering, and was one 
of the greatest grievances to which the gar- 
rıson was exposed; and the officers and 
men were troubled by painful boils. 
when wet days occurred, matters wer 
much improved; for the hot vapours from 
stagnant pools engendered fever, chol 
eober er, cholera, 

| Other dişeases. The children died 
rapidly, and the hospital rooms were always 
full 3 the sick and wounded could not be 
carried to upper apartments, because the 
enemy’s shot and shells rendered such 
places untenable, The officers were put on 
half rations early in the month; and those 
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they had to cook for themselves, as most of |. 


the native servants had ran away when the 
troubles began, and many of them ended. 
their service by plundering their unsus. 
pecting masters.” The English ladics suf. 
fered unnumbered privations and inconve. 
niences, as may be conceived from the 
following account in the Diary before 


alluded to; which, recording the first day of | 


the siege, says—“ No sooner was the first 
gun fired, than the ladies and childrey 
(congregated in large numbers in Dr. Fay- 
rer’s house) were all hurried down stairs 
into an underground room, called the Tye 
Khana—damp, dark, and gloomy as a vault, 
and excessively dirty. Here we sat all day, 
feeling too miserable, anxious, and terrified 
to speak, the gentlemen occasionally coming 
down to reassure us and tell us how things 
were going on. was nearly all the day 
in the hospital, where the scene was terrible ; | 
the place so crowded with wounded and 
dying men, that there was no room to pass 
between them, and everything in a state of 
indescribable misery, discomfort, and con- 
fusion. In the preceding month, it had 
been a hardship for these ladies to be de- 
prived of the luxuries of Anglo-Indian life; 
but they were now driven to measure com- 
forts by a different standard. They were | 
called upon to sweep their own rooms, | 
draw water from the wells, wash their own | 
clothes, and perform all the menial duties 
of the household; while their husbands and 
fathers were cramped up in little out- 
houses or stables, or anywhere that might 
afford temporary shelter at night. When 
food became scanty, aud disease prevalent, 
these troubles were of course augmented, 
and difference of rank became almost ob- 


literated, where all had to suffer alike. 
Many families were huddled together in 


one large room, and all privacy was de-| 


stroyed. The sick and wounded were, as 
might be supposed, in sad plight; for, kind 
as others were, there were too many harass- 
ing duties to permit them to help adequately 
those who were too weak to help them- 
selves. Officers and men were lying about | 
in the hospital rooms, covered with blood, | 
and often with vermin 3 the dhobees, ot} 
Wwashermen, were too weakhanded for the| 
preservation of cleanliness; and few of thel 
British had the luxury of a change of linen: | 
the windows being kept closed and barti- | 
caded to prevent the entrance of shot, the) 
pestilential atmosphere carried off almost | 
as many unfortunates as the enemy’s mis- | 


.deepened in intensity: the enemy did not, 
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siles.”, Of the flies, it is said—* They daily} Shortly after the sixth week had com- 
increased to such an extent, that we at last |menced, the brigadier succeeded in obtain- 
began to feel life irksome, more on their ing the services of a native, who undertook 
account than from any other of our numer- | the perilous duty of conveying a small note 
ous troubles. In the day, flies; in the|to General Havelock at Cawnpore. On 
night, mosquitos: but the latter were bear- | the 8th of August, the garrison could hear 
able; the former intolerable. Lucknow | and see much marching and countermarch- 
had always been noted for its flies; but at ing of troops within the city, without being 
no time had they been known to be so|able to discern its cause; but fondly hoped, 
troublesome. The mass of putrid matter | when the booming of guns was heard, that 
that was allowed to accumulate, the rains, | Havelock was at hand. This hope was, 
the commissariat stores, the hospital, had | however, speedily and bitterly dashed; for, 
attracted these insects in incredible num- | on the following day, a great force of rebels 
bers. They swarmed in millions; and | was seen to approach from the direction of 
though we blew daily some hundreds of] the cantonment, cross the river, and join 
thousands into the air, this seemed to make | the main body of the insurgents in Luck- 
no diminution in their numbers—the|now. On the 10th, they made a desperate 
ground was still black with them, and the | assault on all parts of the enclosure; but the 
tables were ever covered with these flies. | attacks were again frustrated by the heroic 
We could not sleep in the day on account | valour and determination of the besieged. 
of them. We could scarcely eat. Our Up to the time when the seventh week of 
beef, of which we got a tolerably small | the siege had commenced, there had been 
quantity every day, was usually studded | twenty letters sent for succour; first by 
with them; and when I ate my miserable | Sir Henry Lawrence, and then by Brigadier 
boiled lentil-soup and unleavened bread, | Inglis; and to only one of these had a direct 
a number would fly into my mouth, or|reply been received. Few of them had 
tumble into and float about in my plate.” | reached their destination; and of those few 
The fifth week of the siege opened with |a reply to one alone safely passed through 
the same dreary prospect as the last, only | all the perils between Cawnpore and Luck- 
now ; and this was not of a nature to impart 
it is true, attack with more vigour, but the | much comfort. At length, on the 18th 
defenders were gradually becoming weaker | (each intermediate day being occupied with 
in all their resources except courage, and fighting), a letter was received from General 
the resolution to bear all rather than yield | Havelock, telling of his inability to afford 
to the enemy. Colonel Tytler’s letter had | present succour. The residency had by this 
inspired hope that the relieving column, | time been so shaken by shells and balls, 
under General Havelock, would arrive at| that it waso longer a secure retreat; but 
Lucknow before the end of July; but when | a great increase of discomfort was yet in 
the 30th and 31st had passed, and the Ist| store for the numerous persons who had 
and 2nd of August had passed also, then, | been hitherto accommodated within it. On 
indeed, were their hopes cruelly destroyed, | the 18th, a terrible commotion took place, 
and it required all the energy of the briga-| the enemy having exploded a mine under 
dier to keep up the spirits of himself and| the Sikh Square, or barrack, and made a 
his companions under the disappointment. | breach of thirty feet in the defence boundary 
About the beginning of the month a|of the enclosure. Instantly all hands were 
great accession to the number of rebel|set to work: boxes, planks, doors, beams, 
sepoys had occurred, thereby increasing the| were brought from all quarters to stop up 
phalanx opposed to the British, and requir- | the gap; while muskets and pistols were 
ing yet more strenuous exertions to repel brought to bear upon the assailants. Not 
their constant attacks. During the opera-| only did the gallant fellows within the 
tions of this week (the fifth), one of the | enclosure repel the enemy, but they made a 


ladies, Mrs. Dorin, was among the number | sortie, and blew up some of the exterior |- 


who fell from the shots of the enemy—an | buildings which were in inconvenient prox- 
event which was peculiarly distressing to | imity. 


all. A soldier learns to brave death on his| By the eighth week, the report of fire- | 


own account, but he is inexpressibly grieved | arms had become so familiar to the reside 
when he sees tender women falling near | of the nclosure, that they ceased t 
him by bullets intended for men alone. the missiles as they whistled past 
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Every day was now marked with some vicis- 
situdes. On the 20th, the enemy opened a 


tremendous cannonading, which knocked 
down a guard-room over the mess-house, 
and lessened the number of places from 
which the garrison could obtain a look-out. 
The enemy were, on that day, also detected 
in an attempt to run new mines under the 
Cawnpore battery and the Bailey Guard. 
This led to a brilliant sortie, which resulted 
not only in the spiking of two of the 
enemy’s guns, but also in the blowing up 
of Johanne’s house, which had been such a 
perpetual source of annoyance to the garri- 
son. It was one of the best day’s work yet 


accomplished, and cheered the poor, hard- 
worked fellows for a time; but they had 
still enongh to trouble them. The Cawn- 
pore and Redan batteries were almost 
knocked to pieces, and needed constant 
repair; the judicial office became so riddled 
with shot, that the women and children had 
to be removed from it; while the enemy’s 
sharpshooters were deadly accurate in their 
aim: their miners began new mines as fast 
as the old ones were destroyed or rendered 
harmless; and, worst of all, Inglis’s little 
band was rapidly decreasing. 

The last week in August was the ninth 
of a perilous life in the residency at Luck- 
now. As the days passed slowly and sadly 
by, they exhibited variations in the degree 
of danger; but they brought no comfort to 
the hearts of the garrison and its charge. 
The advantage gained by the successful 
mining and blowing up of Johanne’s house 
(the post from which the African eunuch 
before mentioned had kept up a most accu- 
rate and fatal fire into the enclosure, bring- 
ing down more Europeans than any other 
person in the enemy’s ranks), was more 
than balanced by abundant miseries in 
other quarters. Gubbins? house had be- 
come so shot-riddled, that the ladies and 
children placed there for shelter, were too 
much imperilled to remain longer: they 
were necessarily removed to other buildmgs; 
adding to the number of inmates in rooms 
already sadly overcrowded, 

Distressingly severe as the labours of the 
besieged had been from the commencement, 
they now became doubly so; for the enem 
had erected a new battery Opposite the 
Bailey Guard, and commenced new mines 
in all directions. As the defenders could 
seldom venture on a sortie to examine the 
enemy’s works of attack, they were driven 
to the construction of listening galleries— 
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underground passages, where the sound of 
the enemy’s mining picks and shovels could 
be heard. And then would be renewed 
the digging of countermines, and a struggle 
to determine which party should be the 
first to blow the other into the air. 

During this harassing week, another 
letter was received from General Havelock ; 
whose intimation, that a period of three 
weeks, at least, must yet elapse before he 
could possibly reach them, threw them into 
a state of despondency; the more painful 
because the announcement that a letter 
from him had reached the residency, had 
raised their hopes and expectations to the 
utmost: when, therefore, the delay was 
made known, the disappointment of all was | 
excessive. The sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, suffered in health and 
comfort much more terribly in August than 
in July: every kind of peril and discomfort 
had increased in severity; every means of 
succour and solace had diminished in pros- 
pect. Death struck down many; disease 
and wounds prostrated a still greater num- 
ber; and those who remained were a prey 
to apprehensions that weakened mind and 
body together. The poor women, shut: up 
by dozens together in small rooms, yearned, 
but yearned in vain, for the breathing of a 
little air free from impurities. They dared 
not move out, for the balls and bullets of 
the enemy sped into and across every open 
space. Sometimes an 18-poundcr shot 
would burst into a room where two or three 
of them were dressing, or where a large 
number of them were at meals. In some 
of the houses where many ladies formed 
one community, they would take it in turn 
to keep awake for hourly watches during the 
night. One of these said in a letter—“I 
don’t exactly know what is gained by these 
night watchings, except that we are all very 
nervous, and are expecting some dreadful 
catastrophe to happen.” The little children 
now died off rapidly, their maladies being 
more than could be ret with the resources 
at hand; and those who bore up against 
the afflictions were very much emaciated. 
The husbands and fathers, worn out with 
daily fatigue and nightly watching, had 

ace to afford their families; and 

thus the women and children were left to 
YP the weary hours as best they conid. 
tew little creatures (“siege babies,’ as 
their poor mothers called them) came into 


the world during thi i 
I g this sto 3 an 
with them each day was ee 
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To the officers and men, much additional 
misery arose from the fact, that the com- 
missariat quarter, offensive to every sense, 
on account of the organic accumulations 
inseparable from the slaughtering and 
cutting up of animals, was one of the 
weakest parts in the whole enclosure, and 
required to be guarded at all hours by 
armed men, who loathed the spot for the 
reasons mentioned. The chaplain; also, now 
found the churchyard getting into such a 
horrible state, that he dared not go near 
the graves to read the burial-service. An 
instance is mentioned by Mr. Rees, which 
illustrates the mental sufferings of many 
who, however willing to endure suffering 
themselves, were almost crushed by the con- 
templation of the miseries around them. 
“One of the officers,” he says, “had at first 
told me of his wife being feverish, and quite 
overcome with the abominable life she had 
to lead. And then he talked to me of his 
boy, Herbert; how he was attacked with 
cholera, and feared he was very ill; and 
how, instead of being able to watch by his 
bedside, he had been all night digging at 
Captain Fulton’s mine; and then, how his 
child, next night, was convulsed, and what 
little hope of his darling being spared to 
them; how heartrending the boy’s suffer- 
ings were to his parents’ feelings; how 
even his (the father’s) iron constitution was 
at last giving way; how he had neither 
medicine nor attendance, nor proper food 
for the child; and how the blowing-up of 
the mine so close to his sick child had 
frightened him. And then to-day he told 
me, with tears in his eyes, that yesterday— 
the anniversary of his birthday—his poor 
child was called away. ‘God’s will be 
done,’ said he; ‘but it is terrible to think 
of. At night we dug a hole in the garden; 
and there, wrapped in a blanket, we laid 
him.’” This case, says the narrator, is not 
singular: many another poor parent’s heart 
was similarly torn in this terrible ordeal. 
The necessary supply of provision for the 
garrison was naturally a constant source of 
anxiety to Brigadier Inglis and the other 
officers, and the distribution of food became 
a work of some difficulty, as the store 
rapidly diminished, and no prospect ap- 
peared of replenishing it. Fresh meat could 
be obtained for the garrison as long as 
any healthy bullocks remained; but in 
other articles of food, the deficiency grew 
serious as the month advanced. An im- 
mense store of attah (the coarse meal from 


which chupatties, or cakes, were made) 
had heen provided by Sir Henry Lawrence; 
but this was now nearly exhansted, and the 
garrison had to grind corn daily from the 
store kept in the impromptu granaries. 
The women and elder children were much 
employed in this work by means of hand- 
mills. The store of bhoosa, or animal food, 
was also diminishing; and the commis- 
sariat officers saw clearly before them the 
approach of a time when the poor bullocks | 
must die for want of food. The tea and ! 
sugar were exhausted, except a little store 3 
kept for invalids... The tobacco was all ; 
gone; and the soldiers, yearning for a 
pipe after a hard day’s work, smoked dry 
leaves, as the only substitute they could 
obtain. A few casks of porter still remained, 
to be guarded as a precious treasure. Once 
now and then, when an officer was struck 
down to death, an auction would be held of 
the few trifling comforts he had been able 
to bring with him into the enclosure, and 
then the prices given by those who pos- 
sessed means, plainly told how eager was 
the desire for some little change in the 
poor and insufficient daily food. A few 
effects left by Sir Henry Lawrence were ` 
sold: among them £16 was given for a f; 
dozen bottles of brandy; £7 for a dozen | 
of beer; the same amount for a dozen of 
sherry ; £7 for a ham; £4 for a quatt bot- 
tle of honey; £5 for two small tins of 
preserved soup; and £3 for a cake of 
chocolate. And these prices were moderate, 
compared with those given towards the 
close of the siege. 

September brought with it the com, 
mencement of the tenth week of the capti- 
vity. New mines were everywhere dis- 
covered, and the officers and men attended 
sedulously to the underground “listening 
galleries” before mentioned, and there ob- 
tained unmistakable evidence that the 
enemy were running mines towards Sago’s 
house, the brigade mess, the Bailey Guard, 
and other buildings, with the intent of 
blowing them up, and making a forcible | | 
entry into the enclosure. Unceasing exer- 
tions at countermining alone prevented this 
catastrophe, and its attendant horr 
On one day the upper part of the 
mess was smashed in by a sh 
ther, a breach was made in 
Martinière temporary schot 
stant barricading ever 
of the enemy; o 
made a gallant s 
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and succeeded in blowing up a building 
from which the enemy had kept up an 
incessant fire of musketry ; and on one oc- 
casion, an officer had the curiosity to count 
the cannon-balls, varying from three to 
twenty-four pounds each, which had ee 
on the roof of one building alone (the 
brigade mess-house), and they amounted to 
the incredible number of 280 in one day ! 

On the 5th of September, the enemy 
appeared, by their activity, to be deter- 
mined upon the accomplishment of some 
extraordinary object. Five thousand of 
them advanced towards the residency, and 
having formed a ‘battery on the opposite 
side of the river, they exploded two mines 
near the Bailey Guard and the mess-house. 
They then rushed forward to Gubbins 
house and to the Sikh Square, bringing 
with them long ladders to effect an escalade. 
In short, they seemed determined to carry 
their point on this occasion: but their 
efforts were vain. The garrison, though 
worked almost to death, gallantly rushed 
to every endangered spot, and repelled the 
enemy, hastily reconstructing such defence- 
works as had been destroyed or damaged ; 
and the two mines, being short of their in- 
tended distance, fortunately wrought but 
little mischief. 

At length, vague rumours reached the 
residency that General Havelock had a 
| second time defeated the troops of Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpore, or Bithoor; and, as 
much unusual marching and activity were 
occasionally visible among the troops in the 
city, apprehension became painfully excited 
as to the effect such intelligence might 
have upon the passions of the enemy, who 
had been continually receiving reinforce- 
; ments, and appeared resolutely determined 
to possess themselves of the enclosure, if 
not by hand-to-hand fighting, by the utter 


exhaustion of its defenders. Thus, the 
nights now became to the residents more 
terrible than even the days; for the rebels, 
as if to destroy all chance of sleep for 
the wearied garrison, kept up an unceasing 
torrent of musketry close to the walls, ac- 
companied by the most unearthly yells and 


‘{shouts, the very sound of which was 


enough to strike dismay into the hearts of 
the women and children, who vainly sought 
to shut their ears against the hellish din. 


The peril of the garrison had, as may be | fi 


supposed, increased as time wore on ; and, 

by the beginning of the eleventh week, 

wounds ae fatigue had weakened the 
4 


physical energies of the strongest among 
them. Still the spirits of all were buoyant; 
they knew that their extremity would 
have a triumphant end—that help would 
come; and, although still left in uncer. 
tainty as to the movements of the force 
under Havelock, not a doubt was felt that 
its approach would be sudden, and their 
deliverance sure. Still they did not rely 
with blind confidence upon the efforts of 
friends without the enclosure; while in- 
stant and increasing effort was indispensable 
for the safety of those within it. In short, 
there was no time for reflection upon the 
probabilities of what others might do for 
them, since every moment was necessarily 
devoted to the bare preservation of exis- 
tence. The officers, who had from the first 
been driven from place to place for their 
scant opportunities of repose and food, had 
for some time messed in one of the build- 
ings of the Begum’s kothee; and this fact 
appeared to be known to the rebels, who 
were from the first better informed’ of what 
took place within the enclosure, than the 
garrison were with the transactions beyond 
the walls: they therefore directed their 
shells and balls so thickly on that spot, that 
access to it became exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous. Two sides of Innes’s house 
were blown in, and the whole structure 
made little else than a heap of ruins. The 
residency proper had become so much shat- 
tered by the continual firing to which it 


had been exposed, that great caution was . 


necessary on the part of those as yet shel- 
tered within its walls. New mines were 
also discovered, directed to points under- 
neath the various buildings; and the enemy 
sought to increase their means of annoy- 
ance, by throwing shells filled with abomi- 
nable and filthy compositions, 

One of the most annoying 
because the most con 
tainty in which the men and officers were 
kept as to the point at which their efforts 
would be next required: then there was the 
constant anxiety as to whether they were 
mined or not; and they could not be sure a 
moment that the ground would not open 
under their feet, or the buildings around 
them fly into the air, by the explosion of @ 
mine. Shells came smashing into their 
rooms, and knocked the furniture, &c., into 
ragments; then followed round shot, and 
down tumbled huge blocks of masonry 
while splint 


all directio 


perplexities, 
stant, was the uncer- 


ers of wood and bricks flew in | 
ns; beds were literally blown to || 
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Fe atoms, and trunks and boxes smashed into | structed near the iron bridge; in a piece of 
S little pieces. Nevertheless there was stili |open ground that formerly comprised the 
t; j no flinching: if a mine were discovered, a | kitchen-garden of the residency; near a 
aii couutermine was speedily run out to frus- | mosque, by the swampy ground on the 
d trate its purpose. Ifa wall or a verandah | river’s bank ; in front of a range of buildings 
b were knocked down by a shot, the mine |called the Captan Bazaar; in the Taree 
e was instantly converted into a rampart, bar- | kothee, opposite the Bailey Guard ; near the 
t ricade, or stockade; and the persevering | clock-tower opposite the financial office; in 
r obstinacy of the rebel assailants was thus |a garden and buildings opposite the judicial 
y more than met by the indomitable spirit | office and Anderson’s house; in numerous 
vf | | and energy of those assailed. buildings that bore upon the Cawnpore 
lb A loss was incurred on thé 14th of Sep- | battery and the brigade mess; in fields and 
e tember, which occasioned much grief to the | buildings that commanded Gubbins’ house, 
al whole garrison. Captain Fultou, who had |and in positions on the north-west of the 
e succeeded Major Anderson as chief engi- | enclosure;—in short, the whole place was 
r neer, and whose skilful operations had justly | surrounded by batteries bristling with mor- 
y | earned for him the admiration of all, while | tars and great guns, some or other of which 
ol his kindness of manner had rendered him a | were incessantly firing shot and shell into it. 
ra general favourite, was struck by a cannon- | The personal life of the inmates of this 
ri ball, which took his head completely off. | abode of peril, during the last three weeks of 
al His loss was severely felt by Brigadier | their occupancy, was fraught with wretched- 
- Inglis, and mourned by everyone. ness to everyone. If the men toiled and 
ew At length the period had arrived when | watched in sultry, dry weather, they were 
o deliverance was near. The twelfth week of {nearly overcome by heat and noisome p$ 
t the siege was the last in which the be- |odours; if they slept in the trenches in 
| leaguered garrison and its helpless charge | damp nights, after great heat, they suffered 
e were destined to suffer the perils and sus- |in their bones, for they had neither tents 
d pense of a cruel captivity. Its approach |nor change of clothing. Such was the 
n found them with spirits much saddened, |state to which the whole of the ground was 
t but with determination firm as ever. They | brought by refuse of every kind, that a pool, 
q | had now lost a number of valuable officers | resulting from a shower of rain, soon be- 
© and estimable friends, and could not choose | came an insupportable nuisance; and sani- 
e but feel the deprivation. Within the last | tary cleansings were unattainable by a com- 
© few days Lieutenant Birch had fallen ; then | munity who had neither surplus labour or 
= Mr. Deprat, a merchant, who had worked | opportunity at command. Half the officers 
t ji and fought most valiantly at the defences; | were ill at one time from disease, over- 
SE then Captain Cunliffe; and then, most | fatigue, and insufficient diet; and when 
- mournful loss of all, Lieutenant Graham, | thus laid prostrate, they had neither medi- 
e || whose mind, over-worn by exertion and | cines nor surgeons sufficient for their need. 
I fatigue, had given way; and his own hand | There was not a sound roof in the whole 
y |i had sadly terminated a career of honour. | enclosure, and provisions of every kind had 
- tt As a natural consequence of these and |at last become short. A crisis could not be 
| similar losses, harder work than ever pressed | distant. Such, then, was the state to which 
| on those who remained alive. Not for a|the garrison of Lucknow, and the women. 
| moment could the look-out be neglected. | and children under its protection, were re- 
||) At all hours of the day and night, officers | duced, when the third week of September 
o || | | were posted on the roofs of the residency | was closing upon them. Endurance, almost 
; a and post-office, finding such shelter as they | superhuman, had brought them thus far 
| could while watching intently the river, |through suffering and peril. Deliverance 
| the bridges, the roads, and the buildings | was now at hand. | 
| in and around the city. Every fact they} And here, for the present, we leave 
| observed, serious in its apparent import,|noble band of valiant men, and hig 
_| | Was at once reported to Brigadier Inglis, | rited women, and confiding childre 
; : who made such defensive arrangements as | sured of their speedy emancipati 


h the circumstances called for, and as his 
gradually lessened resources rendered pos- 
sible. The enemy’s batteries were now 
more numerous than ever: they were con- 
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had collected 3,000 men, with several guns, 


7 = ni 
i i ra- 1 was then on his left flank at Futteh. 
i at the previous detail of the opera- | anc i i i ] eh. | 
L Pi force under Brigadier-general | pore Bhowrassee, ue the ay orks ee : 
a i i . ing in upon the rear ritish f 
T Havelock, closed with a telegraphic an- | of cutting 1 SR A ie eles 7 
| nouncement from that officer to the com- force when 1t s oh advance. gram 
mander-in-chief, on the 2lst of July, that | then proceeded thus 5 k a 
ne 2 ‘oss the Ganges”| “The difficulties of an. advance to the 
Choo an sa: Hi f the capital are excessive. The enemy has iy 
x j re; and that a portion 0 apital a xC : ! r 
S ih Ae T which had already | trenched, and covered with guns, the long | 
R over, were in position at the head of | bridge across the Solce at Bunnee, and has 
| ie road to Lucknow.* From this date, | made preparations for destroying it, if the 
i therefore, the narrative of proceedings for passage is forced. I have no means of 
i the nei of the capital of Oude are pro- | crossing the canal near Lucknow, even if 
‘! 
i 
j 


a LUCKNOW 


4 trials and its triumphs. It will be remem- 


perly resumed successful at Bunnee. A direct attack at 


———— 


By a telegram from Lieutenant-colonel | Bunnee might cost me one-third of my 
Tytler (assistant quartermaster-general with | force. I might turn it by Mohan, unless 


f 

: i 
i the force), to the commander-in-chief, on the bridge there is also destroyed. i 

l | Sy the 23rd of July, that officer reports as fol-| “I have this morning received a plan of } 
xi bn Lucknow from Major Anderson, engineer { 
| «We have 1,100 men across the river. | in that garrison ; and much valuable in- ( 
=e Passage most difficult on account of the} formation in two memoranda, which escaped 
breadth and strength of the stream. Ihope| the enemy’s out-posted troops, and were 1 
to complete the passage in two days; but | partly written in Greek characters. These | I 
can’t say for certain—all working hard at| communications contained much important | 
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it. Sent thirty-five elephants across to-day, | intelligence orally derived from spies, and | | 
but fear I have lost one. Lucknow holds | convince me of the extreme delicacy and | 
out bravely, and in no danger—can easily | difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
hold their own until the 5th of August, | Inglis, now commanding in Lucknow. It 
and longer, if necessary. Enemy’s fire very | shall be attempted, however, at every risk, 
slack. Large bodies of men who occupied | and the result faithfully reported. 

the villages on the road, have abandoned | - “Our losses from cholera are becoming 
them on receiving intelligence of our passing | serious, and extend to General Neill’s force | 
the river. It is a great pity we can’t keep |as well as my own. I urgently hope that 


up our old system, seen and felt at the same | the 5th and 90th can be pushed on to me 
moment; but this river is a fatal obstacle: 


all possible baggage is left behind. Noone 
takes tents—only a change of clothes, and 
some food and drink, and yet we are de- 
layed. We shall resume our old ways in 
- three days, please God ! and relieve Lucknow 
in six. Give us 3,000 Europeans and six 


horsed guns, and we will smash ever i igadi 
y rebel| the preceding telegram, Brigadier-ceneral 
force one after the other; and the troops} Havelock, on the morning “of the 29th, 


coming up in the rear can s i 
mae. a ettle the | commenced his march towards Lucknow. 


4 se The force moved off their camping-cround 
Ee e T E Brigadier- | at Mungulwar as the day rke aware that 
SET paa o opposition awaited them at a village called 
E aes Sone, per three miles from their starlings 
C pomt; and, consequently, they were not | 
iy px oi aa zoo be iy to move on surprised when, a a Tea three | 
a E E ee genera) guns opened upon them. Two field-pieces | 
nae oe ld ena n collect his Were immediately brought forward, avd | 
landing-place aire ee eae neat o a the aa hoved aa 
inf 3 TE 2/@ lme of white puffi rom the | 
ciaee of relening Low nr |e a a EN in Mli soon | 
ces i y L ace, indi | 
multiplying p ams that Nana Sahib eaa a i 
ee vol. i., p. 388, the skirmishers rushed O and drové || 


entire, and with all dispatch, and every dis- 
posable detachment of the regiments now 
under my command may be sent on. My | ; 
whole force only amounts to 1,500 men, of 
whom under 1,200 are British; and ten 
guns imperfectly equipped and manned.” 
Carrying out the intention expressed in 


he commander- 
he force destined 
had crossed from 
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the enemy out of the orchard into the vil-| main road was reached again, and the force 


lage, leaving the three guns in the posses- 
sion of the British, who, pushing forward, 
attempted to clear the village, but met with 
a resistance they were not at the moment 
prepared for. 

The mud-walled villages of Oude, and 
their fighting inhabitants, are among the 
peculiar features of the country. Every 
hamlet is at chronic feud with its neigh- 
bour; and all of them look upon open 
rebellion against the farmer of their taxes 
as a sacred duty. The consequence is, that 
a century of practical experience in the art 
of self-defence, had converted those villages 
into almost impregnable fortifications, and 
the villagers themselves into excellent gar- 
| rison troops. A hundred Oude men would 
flee from the attack of ten English soldiers 
on an open plain; but if ten Oudians are 
placed behind a lo. holed mud wall, they 
will hold their position without shrinking, 
nor consider it much of an achievement. 
Such was the case in the petty village of 
Oonao. The enemy were completely hidden 
behind walls: the British troops were in 
the place and all round it, and yet they 
could comparatively do nothing, and were 
dropping fast under the bullets of their un- 
seen foes. Thrice did a portion of them 
charge a mud-walled enclosure filled with 
men, and thrice were they driven back 
with heavy loss. At length it was deter- 
mined to fire the place; the artillery drew 
back, .portfires were laid to the thatch, 
and the men of the light companies stood 
waiting around the outskirts, with cager 
eyes and rifles cocked, like terriers waiting 
for the rats to rush out. 

Just at this moment, while the thatch 
was crackling amidst the spreading flames, 
the field engineer of the force, who had 
gone round to the front of the village by 
himself to reconuoitre, came spurring back 
in hot haste with the information that a 
very large force of infantry, cavalry, and 
guns, was rapidly advancing from the other 
side upou Oonao. Upon this, the task of 
finishing off the rebels in the burning 
village was left to the Sikhs; and the whole 
British force was ordered to turn the posi- 
tion by the right, and move on to the front 
as quickly as possible. This, however, was 


no easy matter as far as the artillery was! 


concerned; for the ground was heavy, and 
the guns frequently stuck fast in the 
swamp for five minutes together, under a 
galling fire of matchlocks. At length the 
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pushed on through the groves which en- 
circled the place. 

Beyond the trees lay a level, swampy 
plain, of vast extent, traversed by a main 
road, along which was seen approaching, a 
force of about 6,000 men, bearing down 
on our right and left flanks, with their — 
guns in advance; the distance between 
the opposing columns being about 1,500 
yards. The leading gun of the English 
troops was immediately unlimbered, and 
opened upon the insurgents, with a view : 
to arrest their progress, and give the in- 
fantry time to deploy; while the other 
guns, as they came up one by one, went 
into action in line with the first. By this 
time the enemy’s artillery had closed to 
within a thousand yards, and opened fire. 

The sun, fortunately, was at the back of the 
English gunners, and they could distinctly 
see the objects they were to fire at; and, 
consequently, in about ten minutes they | 
had silenced the enemy’s leading guns, 
and the whole of the English force moved 
forward, with the artillery in the centre. 
The immense disproportion between the 
attacking column and the force of the 
enemy, was a subject of hilarity among 
the troops, as their small thin line struggled 
forward knee-deep in swamp, with sloped 
arms, to encounter the vast masses of 
infantry and cavalry that swarmed in front 
of them. Not one of those grim and 
bearded Englishmen but felt confident of 
victory, and a groan ran through the line, 
“Oh that we had cavalry, to cut the 
dogs up !”” 

During this advance, the artillery came 
into action as opportunity occurred, and, 
still pressing forward, gun after gun was 
abandoned on the road; while those in the 
front, and on the left flank, stuck in the 7 
swamp, and were left to their fate. At last 
the English artillery got up near enough to i 
tell upon the rebel infantry; while the 
saddles of the cavalry began to empty rapidly 
under the fire of the Enfield rifles. Presently 
the enemy’s horsemen went threes about; 
there was a wavering among the infantry; | | 
and then, as if a sudden panic had seized | 
them, they rushed off the field to a villa, 
in the distance, across the plain, where th 
were afterwards discovered huddle 
gether like a flock of sheep, leavu 
British in possession of the road and ~ 
fifteen captured guns. It 
two o'clock r.m., and thi 


BUSHERUT-GUNGE. | 


where they stood for a couple of hours, 


cook and eat. ; 
After this refreshment the force again 


also surrounded by swamps, to whic 
enemy had retired, and where they show 
an intention to make a stand. 
found to be in position ; two behind 


elevated mud bastion. 


that quarter. 


village was finally evacuated. 


this place was remarkable. 


shelter, and plied 
with effect at the 


range. 


was, that a 
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passages are extracted. | 
«Camp, Busherut-gunge, July 29, 1857, i} 


( 
1 
marched forward about eight miles, to a| “I moved forward from the strong posi] | 
Jarge walled village named Busherut-gunge, tion of Mungulwar on the 29th stant, Ay | 
h the|and soon became engaged with the enem | 
ed | near the town of Oonao. It is necessary to. 
On ap-|describe the enemy’s position: his right | |: 
proaching this place, three more guns were | was protected by a swamp, which could | | > 
a mud | neither be forced nor turned; his advance | | « 
wall built across the road, and one on an| was drawn up ina garden enclosure, which, | | 
The two guns on |in this warlike district, had purposely, or t 
„the road were quickly silenced by the fire | accidentally, assumed the form of a bastion, | | ‘ 
of the English artillery; but the one on the | The rest of his force was posted in and be. | | t 
bastion continued to give some trouble|hind a village, the houses of which were. l 
until a well-directed 9-pounder dismounted | loopholed. The passage between the vi. | | § 
it, and prevented further annoyance from | lage and the large town of Oonao is narrow, | | I 
ashe The sepoys at this place | The town itself extended three-quarters of Í 
made but a feeble defence, and were|a mile to our right. The flooded state of 1 
quickly driven out of the village; but the|the country precluded the possibility of | | $ 
matchlockmen, on the contrary, fought |turniug in this direction. The swamp shut : 
boldly and well, although uselessly ; for} us out on the left. Thus an attack in front : 
Havelock’s men had now become fierce | became unavoidable. l F 
and flushed with success, and nothing could} “It was commenced by the 78th high- 
end their impetuosity, as house after | landers and Ist fusiliers, with two guns, : 
ouse was stormed and carried, until the|and soon became exceedingly warm. The l 
final ‘ enemy were driven out of the bastioned 
The pertinacity of one of pe Hiei at Pa omr; but when our troops approach : 
I ] k e had sta-|the village, a destructive fire was opened. 
Tee a aes i Cage oon vy ne Den them from the loopholed es It È 
C | st the | became necessary to bring | 
first position carried), and had contri i mae np the: Sami b 
x s a ived to|under Colonel Wil | 
e e T RA aa j l ilson, R.H. Here some! 
( 2 ping the fate of his daring feats of braver i |: 
é : r 3 were performed. | 
comrades in the general bayoneting. As | Private Patrick Grae h, 64 ee | t 
soon as the main body of the English had} li in pi Eo Oath, wasaa | t 
angela Ee an g nad | literally in pieces by the enem hile set-} | f 
passed on, this man emerged from his timg an example of i tingui hed ae | 
his solitary matchlock|Had he lived I should furs doce tel | 3 
e lived I should h im 
fara L she ave deemed him 
elephants, or an th ae baggage, the | worthy of the Victoria Cross. It could never| | x 
> ything that came within | have elittered Í 
His bravery amused the men of)  “Ttertessne a more gallant breast.* y 
a Gis, as he was cer ce of} “Lieutenant Boyle, 78th highlanders | 5 
would have spared him if Tote d ee m an attempt to penetrate into a house | t 
repeatedly called to him to desist 5 but there ane pee ete natica of the Mussul | : 
humanity was thrown away; and the result | was Si A zounded. The we : 
A * 1 
ti 
head as he was cross- ce was enabled t a 
mg over the parapet for a last hit at his A m PARON passage between the = 
ames ne town of O ed 
The result of the above actions was com i ms Eat found the cna and oe L 
gadier- n| e ormed In great force, : | 
Billie dent P T o ad cavalry were drawn PREM i dl 
; l ain. ; ao ; 
patch, it is evident that the i E E ; a Were attacked in direct écheltii| t 
dent of valour recorded in yo . i., p. 873, oe ttri a a himself upon the field before C ore i 
to the brave man, now mane to eee: the 16th of J uly, SESTA he $ 
and it is to be regretted that, | bable that P doubtful, since it is hardly n 
has frequently Tere aa Panen of precisely the same ni tl 


so enviably conspicuous 


T, and with a lik Within a few days o 


e result in both cases, . 


one eote ade 
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| | of detachments and batteries, their guns 
aa taken,. and the infantry and horse put to 
osi. | flight. During the whole of the action a 
nt, i| | large detachment of the troops of Nana 
my || | Sahib threatened our left flank. 
7 to | “ The troops halted three hours, and then 
ght | | moved on towards*Busherut-gunge. Itisa 
uld , walled town, with wet ditches. The gate is 
nee defended by a round tower, on and near 
ch, | which four pieces of cannon were mounted ; 
Oor the adjacent buildings being loopholed and 
on, | | otherwise strengthened. In the rear of the 
be- town is a broad and deep inundation, crossed 
ere | | Dy a narrow chaussée and bridge. The 
vil- guns pushed on in admirable order, sup- 
On ported by the 1st fusiliers (skirmishing) and 
of | | the 78th highlanders, and 64th regiment 
of in line. The enemy’s cannonade was well 
f sustained, nevertheless our force continued 
hint to gain ground. The 64th were then di- 
rected to turn the town by our left, and 
ont penetrate between it and the swamp, thus 
cutting off the enemy from their chaussée 
gh) | and bridge. The fusiliers and highlanders 
MSi] | precipitated themselves on the earthworks, 
The] | broke through the intrenchment, and cap- 
ned tured the town. 
hed “The whole of the guns of the 5th com- 
ned pany of 7th battalion artillery were taken 
It} | by us, with nearly all its ammunition. It 
Ath, | | had come from Fyzabad and Lucknow. The 
ome | | ground on both sides the road at Oonao was 
ed. | | so flooded that it was impossible for cavalry 
cul} | to act. My volunteer horse were, there- 
set- fore, reduced to inactivity, though most 
try. |, | anxious to engage. 
him “The loss of the enemy at Oonao is esti- 
ayer) | mated, by native report, at 1,500 killed and 
k wounded. It might, in truth, amount to 
ers! | 500: it was lighter at Busherut-gunge. In 
usa | these two combats nineteen guns were cap- 
sul- | tured from the enemy. I must praise the 
lage Í conduct ofall my staff-officers. Licutenant- 
ted | colonel Tytler, hardly able from indisposi- 
sap tion to sit on his horse, set throughout the 
1 to | day am example of daring and activity. 
the | Lieutenant Havelock, deputy assistant-ad- 
ned jutant-general, had a horse shot under him. |; 
4 Licutenant Seton, my acting aide-de-camp, 
an” | was severely wounded. Major Stephenson, 
fs) at the head of the Madras fusiliers, showed, 
E throughout the day, how the calmest fore- 


thought can be united with the utmost 
daring. 

“The victorious troops encamped on the 
night of the 29th, on the causeway beyond 
the village of Busherut-gunge, having fought 
from sunrise to sunset, with an interval of 


Se See 
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three hours during the heat of the day, and 
captured nineteen guns; amongst which 
were two complete 9-pounder English batte- 
ries, new from the Cossipore foundry. 

“The loss during the day’s fight was 
heavy for the small force engaged—namely, 
100 men, killed and wounded; and as the 
number of wounded took up nearly the 
whole available sick carriage of the force, 
considerable embarrassment might have 
arisen on account of the wounded in a fu- 
ture action, before the supply had been | | 
augmented. The contingency was, how- | } 
ever, foreseen and guarded against.” | 

On the 30th of July, Brigadier-general | 
Havelock again reported to the commander- | | 
in-chief as follows :— ; | 


“ Camp, Busherut-gunge, July 30, 1857. 
“The loss of the enemy, in killed and 
wounded, has on every occasion been con- 
siderable; but as I have no cavalry, they 
carry off both dead and woùnded. How, 
then, did I capture their guns? I advanced 
steadily on their lines, and they abandoned 
‘their guns. The horses, bullocks, and equip- 
ments generally, if not always, escaped me.” 
It was probably owing to the want of 
cavalry, and of sufficient hospital carriage, 
coupled with the certainty of further oppo- 
sition on the road, and that a heavy fight 
before Lucknow awaited the force, that 
General Havelock was induced reluctantly 
to make a retrograde movement on the day 
after his double victory. The troops ac- 
cordingly marched back to their fortified 
station at Mungulwar, and proceeded fur- 
ther to strengthen it by loopholing it, 
throwing up breastworks, and adopting 
other essential measures, until, after two 
days’ labour, an intrenched camp was formed 
that might have been sufficient to defy the 
whole force of Oude, had it been deemed 
expedient to await its attack. The return 
of the force was announced to the com- 
mander-in-chief by the following telegram 
from General Havelock :— ; 
“Camp, Mungulwar (six miles from 
Cawnpore), July 3lst, 1857. 
“My force is reduced, by sickness : 


with ten ill-equipped guns. 
therefore, move on against | 
any prospect of success, espe 
no means of crossing the 
I have therefore sho 
cations with por 
short marches, | 
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more British soldiers, and Major Olphert’s 
battery complete, I might resume my march 
towards Lucknow, or keep fast my foot in 
Oude, after securing the easier passage of 
the Ganges at Cawnpore by boats and two 
steamers, or I might recross and hold the 
head of the Grand Trunk-road at Cawnpore. 
A reinforcement of 1,000 British soldiers, 
from which it would be necessary to make a 
detachment to defend the bridge-head on 
this side, might yet enable me to obtain 
great results; but with a smaller addition 
to my column, little could be effected for 
the interests of the state.” . 

On the same day, Lieutenant-colonel 
Tytler reported to the commander-in-chief 
as follows :— 

“Mungulwar, July 31st, 1857. 

“ We crossed the river on the 28th; en- 
countered the enemy at and between Oonao 
and Busherut-gunge on the 29th; took 
nineteen guns of sorts, one battery in- 
cluded; but only six horses were captured. 
We inflicted a heavier loss than usual—I 
should say some 400 killed and wounded; 
our own loss was eighty-eight, reducing us 
to 1,000 European infantry. We could 
now only place 850 in line,. our numerous 
sick, wounded, and baggage, requiring 
strong guards in this country, where every 
village contains enemies. We were dimin- 
ishing daily from cholera, diarrhoea, and 
fighting. The Bunnee bridge, 120 yards 
long, strongly intrenched, and said to be 
destroyed, had to be passed. We could 
not hope to reach Lucknow with 600 
effective Europeans. We had then to pass 
the canal, and force one and a-half miles of 
street. We found we thrashed the Oude 
people easily in the open, but failed to 
force two small occupied serais: the men 
hung back. One of our guns was left 
- under fire ; it was some time before I could 
get the 64th rifles to keep down the fire: 
had then to dismount: calle 

_to run it out; the artillery, 
work, — 

“Busherut-gunge is a strong place on 
our line of communication; it is in rear 
of an extensive jheel, traversed by a nar- 

row raised road and bridge: 150 men 
might hold it against us, and cut off our 
etreat, We had not a man to hold it 
Tt is absurd to see our handful of 
tflanked by the numbers of the 
he Ganges was also in our rear. 
guns command the opposite 
adth is, at the lowest esti- 


d for volunteers 


:| April last, threatened to spike the guns 
on this, did the enemy. 


[A-D 1857, 
mate, three-quarters of a mile. I make i 
more: the range of a 24-pounder is 1,499 | 
yards. His shot would do more harm to | 
us than to the enemy. Under these cir. 
cumstances, when asked my opinion as to 
the probability of at once relieving Luck. 
now, I decided against it; for the following 
reasons :—if we failed (and I saw no-chance 
of success), Lucknow was inevitably doomed, 
and government in a worse position than 
ever; while, if we waited for reinforcements, 
we might still be in time to save it, as the 
garrison say they can hold out to the 5th of 
August, and longer if necessary, and warn 
us not to approach Lucknow with less than 
from 2,000 to 3,000 Europeans. We re. 
tired to this place (Mungulwar, six miles 
from the Ganges), as the Nana threatened 
ourrear. We are constructing a work to 
cover the passage when we require to pass 
the river. One thousand infantry for the 
field, and 300 to hold Busherut-gunge and 
the Bunnee bridge, when repaired, will en- 
able us to bring off the garrison. Cawn- 
pore is threatened by the 42nd from Saugor, 
and some rabble.” 

The force remained in camp at Mungul- 
war until the 4th of August, when it again 
moved towards Lucknow, having, in the 
meantime, received areinforcement of about 
150 men and two 24-pounder heavy guns. 
This augmentation to his column, is ad- 
verted to in a telegram from Brigadier- 
general Havelock to the commander-in- 
chief on the 4th, which reports as fol- 
lows :— 

“Camp, Mungulwar, Aug. 4th, 1857. 

<T was joined this morning by the half| 
of Major Olphert?s battery, under Lieute- || 
nant Smithett. I inquired of him minutely | 
how his detachment had behaved. He told] 
me that the conduct of all had been very } 
good, except his gun lascars. They had, in|] 


whenever they might be engaged with the’ 
At Benares, Major Olphert in| 
formed me that they had conducted them- || 
selves ill on the night of the mutiny. i 
“So far as depends on me, I canno 
Single traitor in my camp) 
detachment, and spoke tofl 
ritish and natives. 
grat he f n having come inti 
a camp of heroic soldiers, who had six tit 
and every time def 
his cannon. The lascati 
ment were facing the detachme 
to them, and told them 


oC 
a 


| highlanders and Sikhs, 
. Hamilton, proceeded to turn the left of the 


‘with interest. 
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miscreants I had this morning discovered 
them to be—traitors in heart .to their 
fostering government. I made the British 
soldiers disarm them, and ordered them out 
of the camp under a light escort, to be 
employed under General Neill in the la- 
bours of the intrenchment. He will look 
after them. If they attempt to desert, I 
have ordered them to be punished with 
death. the same if they refuse to work 
with the other soldiers. They shall do no 
other duty till I am better instructed. I 
have given the same orders regarding a 
detachment of sepoys of the 60th regiment, 
now on duty at Cawnpore.” 

General Havelock left his fortified camp 
at Mungulwar on the 4th, bivouacked for 
the night at Oonao, and, on the follow- 
ing morning, received intelligence that the 
enemy had reoccupied the town of Bushe- 
rut-gunge in considerable strength. He 
immediately commanded the advance, and, 
on reaching a serai about six miles distant 
from the bivouac, found the information cor- 
rect. Two heavy guns and two 24-pounder 
howitzers were at once pushed forward by 
the road; while six guns, with the 78th 
under Colonel 


village; and the Ist Madras fusiliers and 
84th foot covered the turning column with 
the heavy guns. By this movement the 
enemy was speedily expelled from the 
serai, but still obstinately held the villages 
on the other side of the street beyond it. 
At length they were driven out by the 
artillery, and the troops advanced the 
heavy guns, silencing some guns of the 
enemy, posted on the right and left of the 
road; which were, however, withdrawn by 
the rebels, who retired slowly—forced back 
but not beaten. The troops then passed 
through the village and came to the causé- 
way, crossing the swamp, from the other 
side of which a hot fire of matchlocks and 
guns was kept up both on the causeway 
and on the right wing of the English force, 
which returned their fire across the water 
Taking advantage of the 
diversion thus made, the 84th dashed 
across the causeway, and began skirmishing 
on the other side. The heavy guns fol- 
lowed, and opened fire at grape-range on 
the enemy’s cavalry, who were scattered to 
the winds by four volleys. 

The troops were now in a richly-cultivated 


country, studded with hamlets, every one of | s 
Cross- | sick), 


which swarmed with matchlockmen. 


ing the causeway, the whole force 8 
out to the right and left, engaging # 
lagers, and driving back the sepoys imy 


camps crowded with troops, and as many™ 
fortified villages occupied by matchlockmen. 
The artillery immediately opened fire on a 
camp in which a large red-and-white striped 
tent rose above the rest, surrounded by a 
strong body of cavalry and infantry, with 
several guns; the whole of whom made a 
precipitate retreat the moment the 24- 
pounder grapeshot and shrapnel began to 
drop amongst them. Unfortunately the 
British guns were too far in advance of the 
infantry, and could not venture to follow 
without support. A halt was therefore 
sounded, to allow the remaining troops time rey 
to come up; and, when the whole had joined, 
the men were ordered to cook and eat, while 
a consultation was held as to the expediency 
of pursuing the advantage already gained, 
or of returning to Mungulwar. The result 
of the deliberation was an order to return 
thither without delay. = 
In the opinion of Lieutenant-colonel : 
Tytler, this transaction was altogether un- 
satisfactory, as it resulted in the capture of 
two small iron guns only ; and it had become 
painfully evident that the present force 
could never reach Lucknow: it had three 
strong positions to force, defended by fifty 
guns and 30,000 men. One night and a 
day had already cost, in sick and wounded, 
104 Huropeans and a fourth of the gun 
ammunition, besides ten men killed: the 
whole effective strength numbered but. 
1,010, and not more than 900 of those could 
be paraded. In short, according to the 
lieutenant-colonel, there was no alternative | | 
but to retire, inasmuch as he says, in a 
report to the commander-in-chief on the | 
6th of August :—“The men are cowed by | | 
the numbers opposed to them, and the eud- | 
less fighting. Every village is held axainst | 
us, the zemindars having risen to op S. 
All the men killed yesterday wert 
dars. We know them to be al 
in bodies of 500 or 600, indeper 
regular levies. T ther 
tion in giving it as my o 
had no chance what 
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chance of being reinforced. All were of 
the same opinion; and we retired to our 
position five miles from the river, to prevent 
Oonao and Busherut-gunge being occupied 
in our rear.” 
= The report of General Havelock -te the 
commander-in-chief, in reference to this 
affair and his subsequent arrangements, 
was as follows :— 

“Camp, Mungulwar, Aug. 6th, 1857. 

“JT yesterday received information that 

the enemy had reoccupied in great force the 
town of Busherut-gunge. J advanced upon 
it, turned the position by its left, and drove 
the mutineers and rebels out of it with 
great slaughter. They had eight or ten 
guns beyond the causeway—two on this side 
of it : two of those beyond were 24-pounders. 
The whole were kept at such a distance, and 
withdrawn so rapidly, that we never gota 
fair sight of them ; none, therefore, fell into. 
our hands but two on the walls, which had 
been captured on the 29th ultimo, and dis- 
mantled by the commandant of artillery so 
imperfectly, however, that the enemy again 
fired out of them. The enemy’s dead 
strewed the town. I estimate their loss at 
300 killed and wounded. I returned to this 
position in the evening. 

“I must prepare your excellency for my 
abandonment, with great grief and reluc- 
tance, of the hope of relieving Lucknow. 
The only three staff-officers in my force 
whom I ever consult confidentially, but in 
whom I entirely confide, are unanimousl 


of opinion, that an advance to the walls of 
Lucknow involves the loss of this force. In 
this I concur. The only military question 
that remains, therefore, is, whether that, or 
the unaided destruction of the British gar- 
rison at Lucknow, would be the greatest 
calamity to the state in this crisis. The loss 
of this force in a fruitless attempt to relieve 
Colonel Inglis, would of course Involve his 
fall. I will remain, however, till the latest 
moment in this position, Strengthening it 
and hourly improving my bridge communi. 
cation with Cawnpore, in the hope that some 
_ error of the enemy may enable me to strike 
| a blow against them, and give the garrison 
an opportunity of blowing up their works 
f and cutting their way out. The enemy is 
in such force at Lucknow, that to encounter 
m five marches from his position, would 
ourt annihilation.” * 
he evening of the 6th until the 
Q the 11th of August, the troops 
>: liam tary Blue Book—No, 4; p. 83, 


remained in camp at Mungulwar, during | 
which time a council was held as to the 


expediency of recrossing the Ganges, and 
falling back upon Cawnpore. That mea 
sure was ultimately decided upon, and ar. i} 


rangements for the purpose were made h 


the field engineer, who selected a spot for 
the embarkation, considerably lower down | 
than the place formerly crossed by the 


troops. The river at this place was much 


narrower; but, to reach it, a succession of 


swamps and creeks had to be crossed, 
Causeways were thrown across the first; 


and the second was bridged with boats in | 
an incredibly short space of time, consid. | 
ering the amount of work to be done, and | 
the very inefficient means at the disposal of | 


the engineer officers. The commissariat 
stores and baggage were sent down daily, 
and passed over; and, finally, on the morn. 
ing of the 11th, an order was issued that all” 


the bedding (the only article of baggage © 
the troops had been allowed to keep) was to | 
The | 


be sent across the river immediately. 
troops, consequently, anticipated that they 
would have to follow during the night; but 
their astonishment may be conceived when, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, the bugles 
sounded the “turn-out;” and they learned 
that they were, for the third time, to ad- 
vance to the front, in consequence of in-’ 
formation that the enemy had come down | 
to Oonao, with the intent to attack them | 
during their passage across the river. The. 


y | troops, accordingly, marched off with their 


arms in their hands, and their clothes on | 
their backs, and not another thing. When) 
they reached Oonao it was found that the in- | 
formation was false, and not a single rebel | 
was to be seen. During the halt, however, | 
preparatory to retracing their steps, infor- 
mation reached the general that the enemy, | 
under the impression that the British troops | 
had actually crossed the Ganges two days! 
previous, had come down in force to Bus- | 


herut-gunge; and that 4,000 infantry and || 
with one horse battery and || 
some guns, were then lying encamped inji 
f Having now advanced } 
80 far, it was felt to be impossible to retreat }} 
in the face of the enemy without exchanging |} 


500 cavalry, 


front of that place. 


shots; and. accordingly the troops. after 
scanty supper, bivouacked that male on f 
plain, and, with the first streak of dav 
marched to the encounter. 

eantime the enemy, haying intelligen 
of the advance, had worked rin all night 
lntrenching themselyes ; and when # 


i an 
-a 
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Ne | S 
he | troops arrived in front, they were found | with the most perfect ease; but a handful 
ng | | strongly posted; their right resting on the | of fusiliers with their Enfields, lying down 
an | | Village of Boursekee Chowkee, in advance on our right, and the small body of volun- 
E of the town, which they had strongly forti- | teer horse drawn up in our rear, made us feel 
by | fied ; their left on a mound, about 400 perfectly secure, and so we went on pound- 
B yards distant, which they had cut down | ing the battery, without paying the slightest 
| | into a battery, and mounted with three l attention to the horsemen. Presently an 
A 4 guns—the interval between being con- artillery waggon was seen creeping out of 
Hd nected by a ditch and breastwork, lined | the battery—that was instantly -knocked =] 
with infantry; having cavalry massed on | over ; and soon after a lucky shrapnel F. 
of | | their left flank, to act as opportunity might | silenced the one gun which was firin a 
d.i offer. To oppose the troops thus strongly | direct at us. Our fire grew hotter than F 
t; | | posted, the British force did not consist of ever, and at last a swarm of men was seen “dl 
mi| | more than 800 effective men in the field, | rushing back in confusion from the trenches. 3 
d- 200 having been left behind to guard the Hereupon a cheer ran along the whole of y 
adi) | approaches to the river. our advancing lines. The 78th quickened 4 
of The plan of battle was soon formed. The | their pace before breaking into one of their 
at 78th fusiliers, and four guns, moved off on magnificent charges, and the fusiliers on 
Ly, | the right, to attack the left of the enemy’s jour right dashed forward with a yell, in 
n- [| | position; the heavy guns on the left, sup- | loose skirmishing order, at the left flauk of 
all ported by the 84th, went along the road tola large grove which extended along the 
ge | | engage the enemy’s right battery; and the | rear of the enemy’s position, and was full of i 
to | | remaining part of the force and guns took|men. The 78th went straight at the bat- 
he the centre. General Havelock was much tery, which still remained crowded with A 
ey retarded in bringing his battery and sup- | men,” the gunners working their two re- 
ut porting-troops across the deep and wide maining guns to the last, and only bolting 
n, | | morasses that protected the enemy’s front ; | when our men were at the foot of the slope, 
les | | during which operation, the shot and shell carrying off with them one gun, the team 
ed of the rebels caused him severe loss; but on | of which had escaped the shrapnel of our 
d- | | the right of the column the ground was artillery. After bayoneting all they could 
n- | | good; and the men, being fresh, moved | catch, the 78th turned the two captured 


yn || | fast, and soon came into collision with the 

| | enemy’s left. This movement appeared to 
annoy them much, and they turned the 
principal part of their guns in that direc- 
tion. An officer writing of this engage- 
ment, says—“ I certainly was never under so 
neavy a fire in my life. In fiye minutes 
after we came into action, every man at the 
gun I was laying was wounded with grape, 
except the sergeant and myself; and four 
of our gun cattle were knocked over by 
round shot. The other three guns suffered 
nearly as much, and we found our fire had 
little effect on the battery in front; their 
guns were too well protected. So we 
limbered up, and got away as fast as we 
could, taking ground more to the right, 
and then found it was possible to move 
still more forward, and take the adverse 
battery in flank. This was accordingly 
done, and then we had our revenge; for 
they could only bring one gun to bear on 
us; while we, with our four, enfiladed their 
whole position. At this time we were 
within 500 yards of the enemy’s cavalry, 
who, if they had had one atom of pluck, 
could have charged and taken our guns 


guns onthe enemy. ‘Some artillerymen 
came into the battery immediately after, 
and we had the intense satisfaction of giv- 
ing the flying foe three rounds from each of 
their own guns.” 5 

The position was carried about the same 
time at all points, the enemy flying in 
headlong haste from the chastisement they 
had provoked. On the left of the position, 
as they had the advantage of the road, they 
managed to carry off their guns, the cavalry 
being unable to pursue them through the | | 
swamps, and the infantry were too much | 
exhausted by fatigue and hunger to fo 
them up. Having contented them 
therefore, with driving the enemy 
through and away from the vi 
force halted for a short time t 
and then leisurely marched back 
where they cooked some 
cool of the evening, ret: 
Mungulwar. On 
(the 18th) the t 
river; and, ow 
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The following official report of this affair 
was conveyed by telegraph, from Brigadier- 
general Havelock to the commander-in- 
chief :— 3 

« Mungulwar, August 12th, 1857. 

“J was yesterday prepared to cross over 
the bridge of boats equipped, which Co- 
lonel Tytler and Captain Crommelin have 


established ; but E had determined that, if 
there should be any assembly of hostile 
troops, my front should not wait their at- 
tack in this strong position, but take the 
initiative, and strike a blow against them. 
Tii the course of the day, a detachment of 
Sikhs brought me information of about 


4,000 men, with some guns, having come 
forward from Nuwabgunge to Busherut- 
gunge. I at once put my force in motion, 
although its baggage and spare ammunl- 
tion, additional dhoolies, &c., were already 
on the right bank. My advanced guard 
pushed the enemy’s parties out of Oonao, 
where my force bivouacked under trees. 
Marching at dawn, we found them for the 
third time prepared to defend Busherut- 
gunge, and thus came on our eighth com- 
bat since the 12th of July. The insur- 
gents were about 4,000 in number, with six 
field guns. They had varied their mode of 
attack by intrenching the village Boursekee 
Chowkee, in advance of Busherut-gunge. 
My superior artillery fire would soon have 
crushed them; but I could only slowly 
bring my battery and supporting-troops 
across the deep and wide morasses which 
protected their front: meanwhile their shot 
and shell caused some loss in my ranks; 
but when these obstacles were passed, our 
success was speedily achieved. The high- 
landers, without firing a shot, precipitated 
themselves with a cheer upon the principal 


redoubt, and captured two out of the three 


horse-battery guns with which it was 
armed. ‘The highlanders, at the same time, 
drove the enemy’s extreme left before them, 
and their line was speedily in full retreat. 
I estimate their loss at 200 killed and 
wounded ; my own was thirty-five. I re- 
traced my steps leisurely to this position. 
A body of troops of Mausoolee Ally (a re- 
bellious talookdar) made an effort to inter- 
rupt our progress by a demonstration on 
our right flank; but was compelled to re- 
treat by our artillery fire. This action has 
inspired much terror amongst the enemy, 
and I trust will prevent his effectually op- 
posing our embarkation at Cawnpore, which 
is a difficult operation. 
24 


soundly we slept too. 


« August 13th.—The whole force came 
across in the best order in six hours. Not 
a rebel dared to show his face. So much 
for the lesson of yesterday !”” 

A letter from the camp furnishes the 
following details of the incident referred to 
in the preceding pages. The writer, an 
officer attached to the Allahabad movable 
column under General Havelock, proceeds 
thus :— 

«Camp, Cawnpore, head-quarters of Gen. 
Havelock’s army, Aug. 17th, 1857. 

“On the 5th of August we marched to- 
wards Lucknow, about nine miles, and then 
encamped on a large plain for the night. 
You must bear in mind that we have no 
tents with us; they are not allowed; so 
every day we were exposed to the burning | 
hot sun, to the rain and dew by night. No 
baggage or beds were allowed; but every 
soldier wrapped his cloak around hin, 
grasped his musket, and went to sleep, and 
My Arab horse 
served me asa pillow. I used to lie down 
alongside of him, with my head on his neck, 
and he never used to move with me, except 
now and then to lick my hand. Next 
morning (6th August, a memorable day for 
India) we started at a quarter-past four in 
the morning, and at about half-past six, 
A.M., came in sight of the enemy, about 
10,000 strong, with lots of guns, and about 
2,000 cavalry. Our little army consists of 
only 900 infantry, eighty-five cavalry, and 
fifteen guns.. We were tired with a two 
hours’ march, and the sun was getting quite 
hot enough to be pleasant. However, 
directly they saw us ‘they opened fire, 
which we took no notice of, as we were too 
far off to give it them with good effect. 
The enemy had the strong town of Bushe- 
rut-gunge in their rear, which they had 
intrenched, and had lined the tops of the 
houses with musket-men. We soon formed 
line, and the infantry were ordered to lie 
down on their backs while we (artillery) 
answered their guns. It fell to my lot to 
have against me four 9-pounders, which T 
silenced after a few rounds, without losing 
a man. I had, however, two drivers 
wounded, and two of my waggons injured 
by the enemy’s shot. After fighting till 
eleven o’clock, the enemy were dispersed 
in all directions, and we entered the village 
of Busherut-gunge, where we found the 
ground coyered with the dead and wounded 
of the enemy ; some injured most frightfully 


by round shot. I saw one man with his 
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We then encamped on the field of battle 
and had breakfast, which we did ample 
‘ustice to. You cannot think how grateful 
see feel after the action is over, to think 
you have not been killed or wounded, and 
how jolly to sce the different officers one 
knows come up and shake hands, and con- 
syatulate you on your escape. We found 
that it was impossible for us to proceed on 
to Lucknow on account of our army being 
so small; for though we are a brave little 
band, and could easily fight our way to 
Lucknow, yet we could not compel them to 
raise the siege when we got there, as we 
should have no men to do it with. So we 
turned back to our old quarters, where we 
rested for about four days.” 

There can be little doubt that the fact of 
this retreat—for such practically it was— 
encouraged the enemy in a very considerable 
degree, as they regarded it as a concession 
to their superior strength and resources, and 
as an acknowledgment that the British force 
was unable to penetrate to Lucknow, through 
the masses that could be opposed to them. 
Thus, while it elated them, for the same rea- 
son it chagrined the little band that already 
had achieved so much, and suffered so se- 
verely ; and the general himself was grieved, 
as well for the shade that overclouded the 
prestige of the British arms, as for the in- 
creased difficulties this forced delay would 
throw around Brigadier Inglis and his be- 
leaguered companions. But it was not in 
his nature to sit down depressed and inac- 
tive in the face of duty to be performed, 
and his spirit rose with the emergency that 
called for exertion. While fighting his way 
through Oude, bravely but vainly endea- 
vouring to advance to Lucknow, the arch- 
traitor, Nana Sahib, had been occupied in 
collecting a motley assemblage of troops 
ae Bithoor, for the purpose of re-estab- 
Acris his power in that direction ; and this 

x S of hornets it was necessary should 
estroyed or dispersed. A whole month 


ae 2 ecn available to the Nana for the 
Rea eeen troops—namely, from 


E July to the middle of August ; 
8 which time he had been strengthened 


Y the accession of the 81st and 42nd regi- 
ee Native infantry from Saugor; the 
disbanded Byzabad ; portions of the 34th, 
ed at Barrackpore; the troops of 

y regiments, and a vast gather- 

tended to rattas; with whom he now in- 
advance upon, and reoccupy 
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Cawnpore. On the other hand, i 

tie » lt was de- 
to rest the toon as Havelock and Neil 
save 2) Ops on the 14th, attack the 

oly wing of the enemy on the 15th, and 
on the 16th, march to Bithoor, Pending 
these movements, the state of the troops 
(among whom cholera was making neal 
inroads) became a subject of intense anxiet 

to General Havelock, who, on the 15th of 
that mouth, reported to the commander-in- 
chief as follows :— 

peg “Camp, August 15th, 1857. 

It is now that I should report to your 
excellency the fearful inroads cholera is 
making in my little force ; to-day there have 
been eleven fatal cases. The total sick 
and wounded is 335. The total British 
strength is 1,415. I do not despond. I 
must march to-morrow against Bithoor; 
but it seems advisable to look the evil in the 
face, for there is no chance but between 
reinforcements and gradual absorption by 
disease. I don’t halt while the enemy 
keeps the field; and, in truth, our health 
has suffered less painfully when in bivou- 
acks than in Cawnpore. I will not return 
to the cantonments if I can help it, but 
stay either in camp at Nuwabgunge, or 
further from the city. 

“ A number of widows of Christian drum- 
mers murdered by Nana Sahib, represent 
that they and their children are starving. 
I will, if your excellency sends me the sanc- 
tion of government, order them an advance 
from the military chest, to the amount of 
their regulated pension, from the day of the 
murder. They have no certificates of last 
pay, but assert their husbands were two 
months in arrears.” E 

On the 15th, according to arrangement, 
Brigadier Neill, with a mere handful of 
men, went out of his intrenchment at Cawn- 
pore, and surprised the left wing of the 
‘Nana’s forces, occupying a position in the 
vicinity of Cawnpore; and, after a short 
action, drove them back in confusion to 
Bithoor. This being accomplished, Gen- 
eral Havelock, on the following day, pro. | 
ceeded to attack the main body of the | | 
rebels. | ee 
The town of Bithoor is situate 
the Ganges, about eleven mile 
Cawnpore: it is built on a rising 
surrounded by ote and | 
tion, and protected by a deep muddy cy 
which at ip from thapan a ee 
base of the hill. This a 5 
strong position ; but 
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tected by a battery of guns, and a breast- 
work thrown up beside the bridge which 
crossed the creek; there were also some 
| intrenched enclosures (quadrangles) filled 
with armed men, and two villages with loop- 
| holed houses and walls, also filled with 
troops. 

| On the morning of the 16th of August, 
1857, Brigadier-general Havelock marched 


| sepoys out, across the bridge, into the town 
ae 


| from his camping-ground at Cawnpore, for 
| the purpose of attacking the enemy in his 
| stronghold. The British force at the time 
| consisted of about 1,300 men, being nearly 
the whole of the effective troops under the 
command of himself and Brigadier Neill 
at Cawnpore. About mid-day he arrived 
within sight of the enemy, whose cavalry 
were as usual found hovering on the flank 
of the advancing force. A couple of long 
| shots were fired to make the rebels unmask 
| their position, and those were immediately 
replied to by two guns from the battery in 
front. After surveying the ground, General 
Havelock sent his artillery—which consisted 
of Maude’s battery, and Olphert’s battery, 
recently forwarded from Allahabad—along 
the main road, supported by infantry on the 
right and left. A portion of the troops, 
consisting of the 78th fusiliers, and horse 
battery, were now ordered to deploy on the 
right, and advance towards the intrench- 
ment. The guns opened at 1,000 yards, 
and, after firmg a few shots, limbered up 
for the purpose of advancing to within 700 
yards’ range, when suddenly a severe mus- 
ketry fire opened on them from a village 
on the right flank. Two companies of the 
fusiliers instantly went off to attack this 
place; and the guns getting again into 
action at 700 yards, fired with such effect, 
that an order was given to limber up, and 
fire within canister-range. This was done; 
and the battery quietly advanced, sup- 
ported by the 78th and the fusiliers, when 
a regular hailstorm of musketry came from 
the breastwork in front. The mutineers, 
contrary to their usual practice, had coolly 
waited until the troops came within range, 
before they fired a shot. The consequence 
of this unexpected reception fell severely 
upon the troops, who immediately moved 
off to the right, where they got under cover 
of some sugar-cane; and, passing through 
it, came out at the left of the breastwork, 
which they stormed and entered. Then 
turning, they went along inside, and, after 
about ten minutes’ hard fighting, drove the 
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and surrounding sugar-cane fields, and thus 
captured the battery. This was the first 
time the troops fairly got at the enemy 
with the bayonet, for the sepoys stood man. 
fully, and fought with unflinching determi- 
nation, until the steel was within an inch of 
their breasts, and then they fled in confusion, 
Had the men not been so thoroughly ex- 
hausted with their morning’s march in the 
sun, the slaughter that ensued would have 


of the enemy were killed, of whom sixty fell 
by the bayonet alone. While this was pro- 
ceeding in one direction, the remaining 
portion of the British force was engaged 
with the enemy posted in the sugar-cane 


fields on the left; and, having driven them 
out of their cover, the whole force rushed 
forward in pursuit of the. rebels, who re- 
treated fighting through the town, till they 
finally broke on the other side of it, and 
fled in the direction of the Great Trunk- 
road to Delhi. The old residency, now used 
by the rajah as his palace, stood on the far- 
side of the town: the gardens were occupied 
by tents, now deserted; and the place had 
evidently been full of cavalry, some of whom, 
unmindful of the flight of their comrades 
on foot, were busily occupied in plundering 
and carrying off whatever they could lift. 
A fair opportunity for capturing or cutting 
down the whole of this party of rebels, 
was frustrated by the noisy impetuosity 
of the Sikhs, ordered to attack them; but 
who, by their shouts and excitement, gave 
an alarm before they had surrounded the 
gardens; and the rebels lost no time in 
seeking safety by flight—an object they 
accomplished much to the chagrin of the 
English troops. It was impossible for Gen- 
eral Havelock to pursue the rebels beyond 
the town, as he had now scarcely a dozen 
European horse left him, and his infantry 
were utterly exhausted by their march and 
conflict in an intensely hot day. As soon as 
the fight had ended, General Havelock rode 
along his lines, and was vehemently cheered ; 
but, saluting the men in return, he said, 
“Don’t cheer me, my lads; you did it all’ 
yourselves.” In this engagement, the 64th 
and 84th regiments, with the Ferozepore 
Sikhs, were prevented taking a full share, 
through a bend or branch of the unfordable 
stream that intercepted their intended line 
of march, and, consequently, the chief glory 
of the day rested with the 78th highlanders 
and the Madras fusiliers. Worn out with 
| fatigue and heat, the British troops bivou- 
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acked that night near Bithoor, and, on thelb 


17th, returued to Cawnpore. They had 
now been fighting under an Indian sun 
aliaost from the day they left Allahabad, 
six weeks previously, and were enfeebled by 
disease and overstrained excitement. Slowly 
and sadly they marched back from the field 
of their ninth victory ; and, on the morrow, 
the general endeavoured to rally the drooping 
spirits of his men by the following order of 
the day :— 

“Camp, Cawnpore, Aug. 17th, 1857. 

«The brigadier-general commanding, con- 
gratulates the troops on the result of their 
exertions in the combat of yesterday. The 
enemy were driven, with the loss of 250 
killed and wounded, from one of the 
strongest positions in India, which they 
resolutely defended. They were the flower 
of the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the 
successful defection at Saugor and Fyzabad; 
yet they stood only one short hour against 
a handful of soldiers of the state, whose 
ranks had been thinned by sickness and 
the sword. May the hopes of treachery 
and rebellion be ever thus blasted ; and 
if conquest can now be achieved under 
the most trying circumstances, what will 
be the triumph and retribution of the time 
when the armies from China, from the 
Cape, and from England, shall sweep 
through the land ? 

“Soldiers! in that moment, your la- 
bours, your privations, your sufferings, and 
your valour, will not be forgotten by a 
grateful country. You will be acknow- 
ledged to have been the stay and prop of 
British India in the time of her severest 
trial.” 

The result of the action at Bithoor, was 
reported the same day to the deputy-adju- 
tant-general of th army, in the following 
despatch :— ; 2 ; 

z ne Bivouac; Bithoor, Aug. 17th, 1857. 
sonra _have to request the favour of 
at [winning the commander-in-chief 

marched to this place yesterday. 

fon z mutincers of the 3lst and 42nd 
sepoys ean the 17th from Fyzabad, and 
the on cs regiments, with troops of 
United ¢ ight cavalry and 83rd irregulars, 
wee ane portion of Nana Sahib’s troops, 
Ositione ue guns, in one of the strongest 
ave ever seen. They numbered 

as 1e plain, densely covered 
re ct, and flanked by villages, has 
Owing through it, not fordable 
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which was protected þ 
armed with artillery, 
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hind are the narrow streets 


0 f Bithoor, i and brick houses 


must do the mutineers the 
unce that they fought obsti- 


ise they could not for a 
whole hour have held their own, even with 


such advantages of ground, agair 
powerful artillery fine. Te eae Shes 
vented my turning them, and my troops 
were received, in assaulting the position, by 
a heavy rifle and musketry fire from the 
rifles and battalion companies engaged; 
but, after a severe struggle, the enemy were 
driven back, their guns captured, and in- 
fantry chased off the field in full retreat 
towards Seorajpore. Had I possessed cay- 
alry, not a rebel nor a mutineer could 
have reached that place alive. As it is, 
they shall not long rematn there unmo- 
lested. : 
“The loss of the enemy is estimated at 
250 killed and wounded. Mine is forty- 
nine; and my numbers are further reduced 
by sunstroke and cholera.—I have, &e., 
“H. Haverock, Brigadier-general, 
“Commanding Allahabad Movable Column.” 
The campaign of -General Havelock, up 
to this time, had been most extraordinary, 
if not entirely unprecedented in the annals 
of warfare. Between the 12th of J uly and 
the 17th of August, he had fought and won 
three battles in the Doab, east of Cawn- 
pore; three in the vicinity of Cawnpore 
and Bithoor; and four in Oude—making 
ten battles in thirty-seven days: and this 
unbroken chain of triumph was won from 
an enemy immensely superior in numbers, 
by an army which naturally became weaker 
with each victory, until at length its fight- |. 
ing power was nearly exhausted. 
In this affair of Bithoor, the ill-cffects of 
marching Europeans in India by day in- | 


The men came into action so fatigued by| | 
the heavy road and hot sun, that before | | : 
half the fight was over, they were $ 
powerless; but then it was also ap 
that, upon this occasion, the enemy. S 
to be quite as much over 
and fatigue as the Euro 
and it is recorded as a { 
the rebels actuall 
from sheer exhau: 
bayoneted withe 
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of this extraordinary prostration of the 
native troops, was afterwards explained 
by one of the thanadars attached to the 
English force, who had been made prisoner, 
but managed to escape during the confusion 
of the fight. The day previous to the 
battle had been a Hindoo fast, which was 
strictly kept by all the sepoys, who there- 
fore had to fight upon empty stomachs. 
“Wad we,” said the thanadar, “been able 
to follow up the fugitives for another four 
miles,.we might have killed almost the 
whole of them, for I saw the sepoys throw 
themselves down on the ground by scores, 
utterly unable, from exhaustion, to stir 
another step.” ‘The condition of the Bri- 
tish troops as they marched back from 
Bithoor was also described as pitiable. The 
78th highlanders had left Allahabad, a few 
weeks previous, over 300 strong; it was 
then reduced to less than 100 fighting-men. 
The 64th regiment, that a few months 
before had started for Persia 1,000 strong, 
was then reduced to the proportion of 
two companies—about 140 men in all! 
And similar havoc had been made, by 
disease or wounds, in the ranks of each of 
the other regiments composing the Allaha- 
bad movable column. 

‘At this juncture, the state to which Gen- 
eral Havelock’s little force had been re- 
duced, necessitated a constant appeal for 
reinforcements, which could not be supplied 
him. On the 19th of August he had seven- 
teen officers and 466 men on the sick-list at 
Cawnpore; while those who were not ill, 
were so worn out as to be scarcely fit for 
active service. Both himself and Neill de- 
sired to encourage their handful of men by 
some brilliant achievement; but they were 
now not strong enough to attempt the 
relief of Lucknow, however ardently they 
desired to do so; and the rebels, who had 
excellent information of their condition, 
were inspirited by this state of affairs 
and assembled in great force on the Oude 
side of the Ganges, threatening to cross in 
three places; namely, at Cawnpore, at a 
spot twelve miles lower down, and at Fut- 
tehpore ; while, on the other side, the small 
British force was threatened by the Gwalior 
‘contingent from Calpee. 

In a despatch from Brigadier-general 
Neill to the commander-in-chief, dated 
“ Cawnpore, August 18th,” he writes of the 
Havelock column as follows:—“ On the 
16th, Havelock moyed out in one column 
to PME geared the enemy’s position ; 


. 
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captured two guns ; but men too much ex. 
hausted to follow them up. Returned on 
17th. Had lost, in all three operations 
(besides by enemy), from sunstroke, cho- 
lera, and effect of exposure and fatigue, 324; 
including six wounded officers sick, and 
twelve soldiers killed by sunstroke on 16th, 
All this telling on the men severely. Rest 
they must have. Nothing can be done to- 
wards Lucknow from this until reinforced, 
An advance now, with reduced numbers 
(and those nearly used up from exposure 
and fatigue), would be madness. Cholera 
still among us, but confined to those who 
have been exposed.” 

Depressing. as these circumstances cer- 
tainly were, General Havelock was not un- 
mindful of the claims of such of his officers 
as had specially distinguished themselves in 
the presence of the enemy, to the notice of 
government; and accordingly, on the 18th 
of August, the following recommendations 
for the Victoria Cross were forwarded by 
him to the commander-in-chief :— 

“I recommend for the Victoria Cross, 
Lieutenant Crowe (78th highlanders), who 
was the first to enter the redoubt at Bour- 
sekee Chowkee, the intrenched village in 
front of Busherut-gunge, on the 12th 
instant. 

“T also recommend for the same decora- 
tion, Lieutenant Havelock, 10th foot. In 
the combat at Cawnpore he was my aide- 
de-camp. The -64th regiment had been 
much under artillery fire, from which it 
had severely suffered. The whole of the 
infantry were lying down in line, when, 
perceiving that the enemy had brought out 
the last reserved gun (a 24-pounder), and 
were rallying round it, I called up the regi- 
ment to rise and advance. Without any 
other word from me, Lieutenant Havelock 
placed himself on his horse, in front of the 
centre of the 64th, opposite the muzzle of 
the gun. Major Stirling, commanding the 
regiment, -was in front, dismounted; but 
the lieutenant continued to move steadily 
on in front of the regiment, at a foot-pace, 
on his horse. The gun discharged shot 
until the troops were within a short dis- 
tance, when they fired grape. In went the 
corps, led by the lieutenant, who still steered 
steadily on the gun’s muzzle, until it was 
mastered by a rush of the 64th.”* 


* The selection, by General Havelock, of his son | |. 
for the much-coveted decoration upon the groun i 
stated, occasioned much dissatisfaction in the 64th 
regiment; not because the gallantry of the young 
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the lower provinces arrived at Cawnpore 
when due, General Havelock would doubt- 
less have made another effort for the relief 
of Lucknow; but the mismanagement of 
the officer commanding at Dinapore, by 
which the whole plan of operations in Oude 
was disconcerted, and the very existence of 
the handful of men under the command of 


officer was not appreciated, but because he, being at 
the time totally unconnected with the corps, had 
availed himself of an opportunity afforded him as one 
of the general’s staff, to usurp the position and proper 
duty of the officers of the regiment, who were equally 
competent with himself to lead their men to vic- 
tory; and they naturally were annoyed at the ap- 
parently invidious selection of a stranger to the regi- 
ment for the distinction that should have properly be- 
longed to one of its own officers. This uncomfortable 
feeling at length attracted the notice of the lieute- 
nant-colonel of the gallant corps, and by him it was 
represented to Sir Colin Campbell, who subsequently 
expressed his idea of the affair in the following com- 
munication to the adjutant-general :— 

“ Head-quarters, Camp before Lucknow, 

March 30th, 1858. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to bring to the know- 
ledge of his royal highness the general commanding- 
in-chief, that a feeling of dissatisfaction, which has 
been testified in the most respectful manner, has 
arisen among the officers of the 64th foot, in conse- 
quence of a telegraphic despatch by the late Sir 
H. Havelock, K.C.B., which was published a short 
time back in the London Gazette. In the despatch 
alluded to, the most prominent notice was given to 
the fact of Lieutenant (now Captain Sir Henry) 
Havelock, Bart., having led the 64th foot into a 
redoubt, which was the object of attack, under the 
late Sir Henry Havelock’s orders. The despatch is 
so worded as to make it appear, that the late Major 
Stirling, who afterwards became a lieutenant-colonel, 
Was not properly leading his regiment; at least, 
such is the opinion of the officers of the 64th foot. 
Lieutenant-colonel Bingham, in the name of those 
officers, while he deprecates the idea of refusing just 
credit to Captain Sir Henry Hayelock, maintains, 
in the most positive manner, that the late Lieutenant- 


“colonel Stirling then commanded the 64th foot, 
as he did on all such occasions, most nobly and 


gallantly ; and that he was on foot at the time, 
ee in consequence of a shell bursting, his horse 
is eee unrideable. In short, he infers that it 
SUE to the regiment that the memory and 
aaa a of their late gallant commanding officer 
confess to ha been so unfairly tampered with. I 
g offices ave a strong feeling of sympathy with 
Wattar ae of the 64th regiment, and it would be a 
the good great satisfaction to me if you would have 
TAC OU nee to move his royal highness to give a 
icaten Xpression towards the memory of the late 
ant-colonel Stirling, for the benefit of the 
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-and other st as been taken by young aides-de-camp 


aff-officers to place themselves in promi- 

n. Bhs: for the purpose of attracting atten- 
the gain of life is of little value, as compared with 
; oF public honour; but they do not reflect, 
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Had the expected reinforcements from] Havelock im 
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ck imperilled, had entirely pr. 
the desired Junction, and left ii for Be 
Incapable of moving from his intrenched 
cape at Cawnpore. 
n the following day (the 19th 
Oni ? of August 
Brigadier-general Havelock eT rite 
commander-in-chief as follows :— 
gpa Cawnpore, Aug. 19th, 1857; 1.10 p.m. 
There is a combination against us, which 


and the generals to whom they bel 
reflect, on the cruel injustice aie S ore 
officers who, besides the excitement of the monet 
of action, have all the responsibility attendant i 
this situation. We know that the private soldier 
expects to be led by his regimental officers, whom 
he knows and recognises as the leaders to whom he 
is bound to look in the moments of the greatest trial 
and danger, and that he is utterly regardless of the 
accidental presence of an aide-de-camp or other staff- 
officer, who is an absolute stranger to him. ‘here 
is another point, also, having a great importance. 
By such despatches as the one above alluded to, it is 
made to appear to the world, that a regiment would 
have proved wanting in courage, except for an 
accidental circumstance. Such a reflection is most 
galling to a regiment of British soldiers, indeed 
almost intolerable, and the fact is remembered against 
it by all the other corps in her majesty’s service. 
Soldiers feel such things most keenly. I would, 
therefore, again beg leave to dwell on the injustice 
sometimes done by general officers when they give 
a public preference to those attached to them over 
old officers, who are charged with the most difficult 
and responsible duties.—I have, &e. 

“ C, CAMPBELL, Commander-in-chief. 
“The Adjutant-general, Horse-guards, London.” 

The letter of General Campbell was laid before 
the Duke of Cambridge in due course, and by com- 
mand of his royal highness, the following reply was 
transmitted to the commander-in-chief at Luck- 
now :— 

“ Horse-guards, S.W., May 17th, 1858. 

“ Sir,—I haye had the honour to lay before his 
royal highness the general commanding-in-chief, 
your letter of the 80th of March last, referring to-a 
telegraphic despatch of the late Major-general Sir 
Henry Havelock, in which it is made to appear, that 
Captain Havelock led the 64th regiment to the 
attack of a redoubt, and that the character of the 
late Lieutenant-colonel Stirling, who commanded 
the regiment and fell in the attack, had suffered | 
accordingly. His royal highness regrets sincerely | 
that any unfavourable imputation of the courage or 
conduct of the lieutenant-colonel should ever fora 
moment have been supposed to attach to the cha- 
racter of that gallant and excellent officer. ] 
royal highness enters fully into the feelings of Li 
tenant-colonel Bingham, who has, in vindi 


vindica 
the character of his late commanding offic 
the-64th regiment, so honourably appeale 
sense of justice, and he has much 
now recording his entire satisfaction: 
conduct of Lieutenant-colo 
excellent regiment which he co 
much credit to himself and ad 
vice. 4 


«I have, 
“General Sir | 
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| will require our best exertions to baffle. | 
| The troops from Oude have come down to 
the left bank, and will threaten Cawnpore ; 
meanwhile boats are collecting at Futteh- 
pore, to enable a portion of their troops to 
| cross there, and intercept the communica- 
tion with Allahabad, whilst the Gwalior 
contingent (strong in artillery, and pro- 
vided with a siege-train) passes at Calpee, 


| and attacks my diminished force. I will 
| do my best against them, but the risk is 
| great, 
| “I have sent the steamer down to de- 
| stroy the boats at Futtehpore. I should 
bring into the field eight good guns; but 
the enemy are reported to have from twenty- 
nine to thirty. These are great odds, and 
| my 900 soldiers may be opposed to 5,000 
organised troops. The loss of a battle would 
ruin everything in this part of India. I 
could entice the enemy at Calpee, and pre- 
vent their crossing the Jumna, or permit 
them to cross and drive them back into it, 
if my force were adequate to the effort; 
but it is fearfully weak, and disease daily 
diminishes my numbers. 

“As I am told in the camp that your 
excellency has heard nothing of my move- 
ments since the 4th of the month, I will 
mention that hitherto everything has gone 
on prosperously. I struck a heavy blow 
against the Oude troops on the 12th, at 
Busherut-gunge (third fight there), and re- 
crossed the Ganges that day in less than six 
hours, without the slightest interruption. 
On the 16th, I defeated the Saugor troops 
at Bithoor, and destroyed everything there. 
I will make head against this new dan. 
ger with the like determination ; but, with- 
out reinforcements, I do only hope for 
success.” 

It was, as yet, a novelty in this Asiatic 
warfare, that the steam navigation of the 
country should be employed for other 
purposes than the quiet transport of men 
and material; and yet such employ would 
at this juncture have been most important 
in several directions, had the means for it 
been available. Unfortunately they were 
not; and it furnished ground for serious 

comment, that while England could en- 
circle the earth with a zone of floating 
castles, and had innumerable gun-boats, 
and other craft of every size and denomi- 
nation, actually rotting and falling to pieces 
for want of use, in her harbours and ports 
throughout the world, there was not at this 
juncture, upon the Ganges or the Jumna, 
0 
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or any one of their tributaries, such a thing | 
as a steamboat adapted for the purposes of 
war! It is true that the navigation of those 


[ A.D. 1857. | 


i | 


j 


rivers, supplied by mountain torrents, and’ i 


flowing through immense alluvial plains, 
with frequent inundations and shiftings of 
channel, was not very easy, or, indeed, always 
practicable; but in the months of August 


and September, there was at least depth — 


of water for vessels capable of Steaming | 


with two or three guns and a hundred or 
two of men. Ofall the vast marine appli. | 
ances of naval England, but one steamer of 
the kind required, could be found available 
by General Havelock! This one, however, 
he dispatched as mentioned in his report, to 
prevent the rebels of Oude from crossing 
the Ganges at Futtehpore. But he was 
without any means of obstructing their 
passage across the Jumna at Calpee, to 
which point the Dinapore mutineers were. 
directing their steps, with the intention of 
swelling the numbers gathered against him. | 

Sir Colin Campbell had now arrived in| 
India, and assumed command of the whole | 
British forces ;* but hitherto no correspon- ' 
dence had arisen between himself and 
Brigadier-general Havelock. His presence | 
in Calcutta had, however, the effect of in- | 
fusing greater energy into the movements 
of the executive government of India; and 
from this’ time European troops were 


pushed forward to Cawnpore with all possi- | 


ble celerity. Piss | 
Further details of his operations were 
now forwarded by Brigadier-general Have- 
lock, for the information of the commander- 
in-chief, by the following telegram :— 


“Cawnpore, August 20th, 1857. i 

“ I was appointed to the command of the 
Allahabad movable column in J uly last. | 
Between the 12th of that month and thel. 


present date, I have been engaged with the 
enemy at Futtehpore, Pandoo Nuddee, Cawn- 
pore, in Oude, at Oonao twice, at Busherut- 
gunge, at Boorjah Keechowkee, and Bithoor. 
On every occasion I have defeated him, and 
captured in the field forty guns, besides re- 
covering for the state sixty more. But I. 
am unable, for want of troops, to march on | 
Lucknow. 

** My force, which lost men in action, and 
has been assailed in the most awful way by 


cholera, is reduced to 700 in the field, ex- | 


clusive of detachments 

trenchments here, and 

nication with Allahabad. Iam threatened 
* See vol. i., p. 600. 


which guard the in-| 


keep open commu: | 


pees ane eae as: 


7 || ap. 1857.] 
a Ae 
id py a force of 5,000 men from Gwalior, with 
of | some twenty or thirty guns. I am ready to 
call feht anything: but the above are great 
a odds; and a battle lost here would do the 
dy interest of the state much damage. I 
vd solicit your excellency to send me reinforce- 
a | ments. I can then assume the initiative, 
ye ‘| and march to Agra and Delhi, or wherever 
th | my services may be required. With 2,000 
a | British soldiers nothing could stand before 
a me and my powerful artillery. I shall soon 
li | | have equipped eighteen guns (six of siege 
of i calibre); but I want artillerymen and off- 
le. cers, and infantry soldiers.” 
Da The first communication direct from the 
to f new commander-in-chief (Sir Colin Camp- 
aadi bell) to Major-general Havelock, was as 
as | | follows, by telegraph, dated August 19th, 
fio | 1857 :— $ 
to! “I have received your despatches, by 
ral telegraph, of the 6th and 12th instant, re- 
of | porting the successful result of the attacks 
ma made on the enemy by the force under your 
in | | command on those days respectively. 
sla _ “The sustained energy, promptitude, and 
a vigorous action by which your whole pro- 
mal ceedings have been marked during the late 
(a difficult operations, deserve the highest 
ae praise; and it will be a most agreeable duty 
its tome to make known to his lordship the 
nd | | governor-general, the sense I entertain of 
ue the able manner in which you have carried 
at out the instructions of Sir Patrick Grant. 
“T beg you to express to the officers and 
re | | men of the different corps under your com- 
ye. | | Mand, the pride and satisfaction I have expe- 
ar- | | Menced in reading your reports of the intre- 
|| | Pid valour they have displayed on every occa- 
7, | | | Sion they have encountered the vastly supe- 
he || ‘or numbers of the enemy, and how nobly 
at, || | they have maintained those qualities for 
he i Thich British soldiers have eyer been dis- 
ie guished—high courage and endurance. 
m- I entirely concur in the soundness of 
nip e view you have taken of your position in 
or. your telegraph of the 6th instant from 
nd inf eevee, and of all the reasons which 
re- venced you to defer, for the- present, 
I Active operations. 4 
on the on myself most fortunate in having 
should R t of your assistance, and that T 
nd ino pnd you in the important situation 
by | The aN are placed at the moment.” _ 
PD) Sir Coli ighly gratifying communication of 
n- g m was acknowledged by the briga- 
u- | eneral as follows :— 
ed “Teg napore, Aug. 21st, 1857; 12.30 Pax. 


not express the gratification with 
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which I have perused your ? 

gram of the 19th Mich Gace oe 
reached me. The approbation of my ope- 
rations and views, conveyed to me by so 
distinguished a soldjery more han repay me 
E A an ‘ and pepsi of two 
at a most ane a noes ened WEES iiy 
will as highly aud deels ere AN 
Ne mE y and deeply value your excel- 
r S Cona RR 

am for the present unable to gj 

them shelter from the extreme e 
of the weather, and the repose of which 
they stand in need; but sickness continues 
10 our ranks. We lose men by cholera in 
the number of six daily. I will frankly 
make known to your excellency my pros- f 
pects for the future. If I can receive 
prompt reinforcements, so as to make up 
my force to 2,000 or 2,500 men, I can hold 
this place with a high hand, protect my 
communications with anything that comes 
agamst me, and be ready to take a part in z ; 
active operations on the cessation of the 
rains. I may be attacked from Gwalior by 3 
the mutinous contingent, with 5,000 men : 
and thirty guns; or by the Ghoorkas 
who are assembling at Furruckabad, un- 
der rebellious nabobs, and have a formi- 
dable artillery; but as they can only partly 
unite, I can defeat either or both in fights; 
still if regiments cannot be sent me, I see 
no alternative but abandoning for a time- 
the advantages I have gained in this part of 
India, and retirmg upon Allahabad, where 
everything will be organised for a trium- 
phant advance in the cold season. 

“ It is painful to repeat that, in the latter 
event, Cawnpore and the surrounding 
countries, in fact the whole of the Doab, 
would be abandoned to rapine and misery, 
and Agra will fall unsupported. I do not 
considér that our force would be compro- 
mised ; for, in truth, the case*¥ of the ope- 
ration is, strange to say, like the Punjab. |. 
I have endeavoured briefly to state my case, 
and must leave the decision of the impor- 
tant question involved in it to your excel- i 
lency. PE 
“ I do most earnestly hope that you will 
be able to provide prompt reinforcements. 
My communications with Allahabad 
quite safe as soon as detachme, b 
pass upwards. I had suffci 
the danger to which I am e 
the enemy at Gwalior 1 
and move on Calpee 

te 
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force: it is to my left rear; and a force million sterling; and telegrams were foul 
would at the same time endeavour to cross | warded, by command of the governor-gen. | 
from Oude to Futtehpore. This would cut eral in council, to Havelock and Neill. 
in my rear, and prevent even the advance directing both to convey, if possible, in. 
of my reinforcements. I have sent a structions to Inglis not to care about the ||)» 
steamer to destroy his boats; but have no | money, but rather to use it in any wa 
news of its success. The Furruckabad | that might best contribute to the liberation 
force would also assail me; and this column, | of his heroic and suffermg companions, 
hitherto triumphant, would be destroyed.| On the 18th of August, just two days 
The Gwalior force on the Jumna is 5,000 | after General Havelock had completed be 
strong, with thirteen guns. The forces | unbroken series of ten successive victories 
threatening Lucknow swell to 20,000, with | Major-general Sir James Outram—wh k 
all the disposable artillery of the province. | after his successful termination of the pea 
The Furruckabad force is 12,000 men, with | sian war, had been appointed to the military 
twelve guns. If I do not get any promise | command of the Cawnpore and Dinapa 
of reinforcement from your excellency by | divisions—arrived at the latter place a a i 
return of telegraph, I will retire at once | sume the delegated authority, which plac a 
towards Allahabad. I can no longer bear | under his control the whole of the Britis 
a defenceless intrenchment; that on the [troops engaged in the various ERT a 
river being taken in the rear by the enemy Lucknow, Cawnpore Allahabad Be > a 
assembling on the right bank of the| &c., &e. “Sir Colin Cam sbel wi ie 
Ganges.” mained at Calcutta SES g 1 is ml se 
It is to be presumed that the promise | organising his forces for whe ne ae 
of par eenen w CHU requested, | paign, immediately arranged with Outram 
pases e me Ee eeh to mg necessary measures for reinforcing Have- 
i occur; an e re- |lock, that no longer delay might take place 
mainder of the month of August was |in an effort to reli ge nada 
spent by Havelock hopefully, though in- | this viev : a D A aaa 
actively. Although he was at this ti a DE UNS Z! Os SUES the er 
eae sontounded at Cawnpore te then eel One Se Ps oes oe 
ing hosts of rebel forces a cae 
a band ec La eae as am rejoiced to hear of your arrival at 
communication by telegraph with Allaha- ia ae a poe: ee 
bad, Benares, and Calcutta was still open, | by hole: nee py ear nalts ionisenyice and 
ao learn Ahat ever ee by ee era (which has been and still rages 
ble effort was being made by the est a a ns camp), to 700 men in the field, ex- 
general and the E nT to nh peu Nom a lin Wisywiich guard arhi 
forward the aid he so much Tarot ost be ate re eae S extn 
he now wrote repeatedly to Brigadier By miegtion with Allahabad. He is threatened |) 
at Lucknow, urging him to remain fir gus | by a force of some 5,000 men, with twenty 
the last, in full confidence that succour 3 d Germans rom Gvalior besides itie 
reach him before the pressure of dae pare foree a He/says he (is ready to. ight 
should compel him to surrender to th espair | anything; but the above are great odds, || 
by which he was surrounded He ae and a battle lost here would do the interest | | 
learned, that some 2,000 men, belon ae E f eee ere damage: Tolicit rein: J 
e a eeose |] 
ments, the Madras fusiliers, and the arate wie been frequent; and deeming his situa- | 
lery, were either on their way from Cal- es aes en a maar’ | 
-|the 90th regiment to be sent to him with 


Freee or Tous epeedily be so; and that)all possible speed, as also the detach 
jackets, under i T See eae of the 5th regiment, which was a 
jes i : 2 s a- a ope 
jain sien meke Samon tnd aaa eg sede an Y 
A eof e th of the month, for| once to his aid. I will write ee at 
a ie EeP renee with his land | on this subject to-morrow.” 0 you again 

f nown at the time, at the} On the 24th 5 

. ith of th “a : 

ree a e aet the the publie a Campbell further eGo Se ic 

; p charge of Brigadier | jor-general Sir at h Ma- 
ee a queria: oe Aoa er Outram, by the fol- 
t. us i Se ; 
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| «Tre Commander-in-chief to Major-general 
Sir J. Outram. 
« Calcutta, August 24th, 1857. 

« Sir,—I am extremely happy, and deem 
myself most fortunate, to find myself asso- 
ciated with you on service, and to have the 
advantage of your able assistance in carrying 
on the duty in which we are now engaged. 
J send you, herewith, the different tele- 
graphs received from General Havelock since 
my arrival: they will make you fully ac- 
quainted with his operations in Oude; his 
| reasons for recrossing the Ganges; his sub- 
| sequent operations in the neighbourhood of 
| Cawnpore, with account of his loss by sick- 
ness and casualties in the field; his present 
numbers, and their condition as to health 
| || and efficiency. I have been favoured by 
Í the governor-general with a perusal of yours 
to his lordship of the 19th instant, in which 
| you propose to collect a force of about 1,000 
infantry and eight guns at Benares, with a 
view to march to the relief of our garrison 
in Lucknow, by the most direct route from 
thence, and that the force under General 
Havelock at Cawnpore should co-operate 
with you in this movement, by crossing the 
Ganges at Futtehpore and the Saye, subse- 
quently (with your assistance) at Rye Ba- 
reilly, and forming a junction with you be- 
yond that place. 
| “ General Havelock states, in his tele- 
| graph of the 20th instant, that his force is 
reduced to 700 men in the field, exclusive 
of the detachments required to guard his 
intrenchments and keep open his com- 
munication with Allahabad ; and so inade- 
quate does he consider his force to be for 
the defence of his post, that he states, in his 
telegraph dated August 21, 12.30 r.m., that, 
if not assured of reinforcements by return 
of telegraph, he will retire to Allahabad. 

ope of co-operation from General Have- 
lock (by a force equal to:accomplish the 
Movement you propose, by crossing the 
Ganges at Futtehpore) is not to be enter- 
amed, The march from Benares, by the 
| t direct route, to Lucknow, is a long 

Tiere 150 miles—and the population 

ile ugh which you would have to pass, hos- 

= ts great recommendation I presume 
rather that you (by that route) turn, or 
which eee in rear of, the many nullahs 
mee. oa told, interpose between Cawn- 
Te nd Lucknow, and this would be an 
ro ant advantage. But if the force you 
Pose to collect at Benares were to be 


mo Fi z 
aed by the river to Cawnpore, and united 
OL. II F i 


with Havelock’s reduced namber i 

ink i , u 
mk 1t would-be equal to force its way Ros 

numerous nullahs (necessarily full of 
water at this season) which are to be found 
oe ron om the er pe to Taek. 
as sick &e would. a a such 
stations or. osts al ve the e eot 
troo bi sts along the road, and the 

ps, on being conveyed by steam, would 
suffer less than if obliged to march, and 

Havelock’s anxiety about his post would be 
removed. 

_ “In offering these remarks or sugges- 
tions to you, who are acquainted with the 
country, people, and difficulties attending 
the movements you propose, it is not with 
any view to fetter your judgment and per- 
fect freedom of action; but I mention these 
as they occur to me in writing to you; and 
I think I may venture to say, that the mea- 
sures you may deem most advisable to pur- 
sue, will receive the approval of the governor- 
general. I hope to have the pleasure of 
hearing from you.—CoLIN CAMPBELL.” 

It will be observed by the above commu- 
nication, that Sir James Outram, as superior 
ini military rank to Brigadier-general Have- am 
lock, had himself arranged a plan for ad- 
vancing on Lucknow, entirely different from 
that on which the latter proposed to act. 
Sir James intended to advance from Be- 
nares direct to the besieged residency, by 
way of Jounpore, a route which would take 
him north-east of the Ganges and the Doab, 
leaving it to Havelock to join him on the 
march, provided he could overcome the diffi- 
culties likely to impede his progress; but 
when it became apparent that Brigadier 
Inglis could not cut his way out of Luck- 
now, and that Havelock was himself en- . 
dangered at Cawnpore, a reconsideration of 
Outram’s plan became imperative, inasmuch 
as it was obvious that the advance of 189 
miles from Benares to Lucknow, through a 
country almost entirely in the hands of the 
enemy, must, under any circumstances, 0 
very Seen while a march by Allahabad 
to Cawnpore would be less open to difficulty. 
The latter route was therefore adopted, 
and instantly acted upon. On the 1 of 
September, having made the neces 
litary arrangements for the safe 
Dinapore district, Major-gene 
arrived at Allahabad, m 
at Benares on his 
September he left that 
en route for Cawnpore, 
90th regi 
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64th, 78th, and 84th regiments, and some 
companies of artillery, which had arrived 
at Allahabad since Havelock took his depar- 
ture from that place some two months be- 
fore; the whole amounting to about 1,700 
men. 
While rapidly progressing on his march 
up the country, Sir James received informa- 
tion that a party of rebels from Oude were 
crossing the Ganges into the Doab, at 
Koondhun Puttee, between Allahabad and 
Futtehpore, and about twenty miles from the 
last-named town. The importance of frus- 
trating this movement was evident ; and, on 
the 9th of September, an expedition from his 
main body, consisting of 150 men, with two 
| guns, was entrusted to the charge of Major 
Vincent Eyre, R.A., whose instructions were 
to pursue the rebel troops and destroy them. 
The major arrived at Hutgong—where he 
was joined by forty troopers of the 12th 
irregular horse, under Captain Johnson—by 
dusk on the 10th; and, after resting his 
men, made a moonlight march to Koondhun 
Puttee, where he arrived at daybreak on 


| the llth. The enemy, taken by surprise, 


fled precipitately to their boats, about half 
a mile off, and endeavoured to escape pun- 
ishment by recrossing the river into Oude, 
but were quickly pursued by the cavalry, 
who intercepted them before they could 
reach their boats, and kept up a galling fire 
of musketry on them. The infantry coming 
| up soon after, caused great havoc among 
the crowded boats; but the insurgents, now 
at bay, stood their ground until the two guns 
opened upon them ; when, no longer able to 
| endure the chastisement they had provoked, 
the now panic-stricken wretches threw them- 
selves madly into the river. Showers of 
grape were poured upon them; and the 
sword and rifle brought them down in num- 
bers, and completed their destruction ; only 
a few scattered Survivors, out of a body of 
300, escaping with life. Considerable im- 
portance was attached to this service by 
General Havelock, who, in a subsequent 
despatch, said—“T now consider my com- 
munications secure, which otherwise must 
have been entirely cut off during our opera- 
tions in Onde; and a general insurrection, 
I am assured, would have followed through- 
out the Doab, had the enemy not been de- 


stroyed, they being but the advanced guard. 


of more formidable invaders.” 

The following is a copy of the despatch 
from Major Vincent Eyre to the military se- 
cretary of Major-general Outram, K.C.B. :—: 

84 . 


EE = 
“Camp, Koondhun Puttee, Sept. llth, 


“ Sir, —I am happy to have it in my power || 
to report, for the information of Major-gen. i 


eral Sir James Outram, K.C.B., that the | 
expedition he did me the honour of en. | 
trusting to my command has been attended | 
with entire success, and the daring invasion | 
of this territory from Oude has been sig. | 
nally punished. I arrived at Hutgong last 

evening at dusk, where I was joined by Cap. 
tain Johnson’s troop of the 12th irregular | 
horse (forty in number.) As they had | 
marched twenty-four. miles, and were in 
need of rest, I halted until about half-past 
l A.M., when we had the advantage of moon- 
light to pursue our march to Koondhun i 
Puttee, where we arrived at daybreak. 


“The Oude rebels, having been:apprised | 


a little previously of our advance, had fled 


precipitately to their boats, about half a |! 


mile off. I ordered the cavalry, under Cap- 
tain Johnson and Lieutenant Havelock, to 
pursue them, and followed up myself with 
all practicable speed with the infantry and 
guns. We found the cavalry had driven the | 
enemy into their boats, which were fastened 
to the shore, and were maintaining a brisk 
fire on them from the bank above. On the 
arrival of the detachments of her majesty’s 
5th fusiliers and 64th foot, under Captains 
Johnson and Turner, the’ fire of our mus- 
ketry into the densely-crowded boats was 
most telling; but the enemy still defended 
themselves to the utmost, until the guns 
under Lieutenant Gordon opened fire, when 
the rebels instantly threw themselves, panic- 
stricken, into the river. Grape was now | 
showered upon them, and a terrific fusilade 
from the infantry and cavalry maintained 
until only a few scattered survivors escaped. 
Their number appeared to be about 300. 
Previously to their plunging into the river 
they threw their guns overboard, and blew up 
one of their boats, which had been boarded 
by a party of infantry, whereby, I regret to 
Say, one man of her majesty’s 5th was killed, 
and ten more or less injured (of whom five | 
were Europeans and fiye natives.) All the ` 
officers mentioned above distinguished them- ’ 
selves highly, and the conduct of the men | 
was all that could be desired. | 


“Lieutenant Impey, of the engineers, 


and Mr. Volunteer Tarby, have likewise, by 
their zeal and usefulness, merited my thanks | 
and commendation.— VINCENT Eyre, ! 
“Major, commanding Field Force.” | 
; While the force under General Outram - 
1s proceeding on its route to Cawnpore, it ; 
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[A STEAMER AGROUND, 


will not be uninteresting to refer to the fol- 
lowing letter from that place, as descriptive 
of circumstances that prevailed there at the 
peginning of September. 
“ Cawnpore, September 12th, 1857. 
“Tn the course of the past week we have 
had augmentations to our army from the 
lower provinces, and more are daily ex- 
pected. General Sir J. Outram, with 700 
bayonets and one horse field battery, is to 
come in to-morrow from Allahabad ; and it is 
said that we await the arrival of some 800 
more, ere a move to Lucknow will or can 
be effected. Morning and evening parades 
and roll-calls are quite the order of the day, 
together with the training of the volunteer 
cavalry in the use of the sword, &c., as also 
| our new horse battery, which has made 
| wonderful progress. This morning, the 
ay battery was out manceuvring the guns, 


p- firing blank to see the effect of the shock 
to on the young horses. I am told they stood 
th the fire well, and with a few more exercises 
ad will be deemed efficient for the field. The 
he | enemy are working incessantly on the other 
ed side of the river, erecting breastworks, bat- 
sk teries, and mining the roads. A few days 
he since, they had an experimental explosion 
Ps of one of these mines; but the simpletons 
ns had the train set on the wrong way, and 
|S- when a great mob had congregated to wit- 
as -ness the burra tamasha—tamasha in truth! 
ed —for it sent some three to four hundred 
ns | kicking in the air. Yesterday we sent a re- 
en connoitring party of one hundred men on 
C- board the Hon. Company’s steamer Berham- 
W pootra; but the vessel, on crossing the 
de |. Ganges, got foul of a sand-bank and stuck 
ed | fast. No sooner did the rebels notice this 
d. mishap, than they thought it a good chance 
0. to sink the vessel, which they considered a 
Os great bore, and blazed away their guns at 
ap || | | her. On hearing and seeing this, we re- 
ed plied to them by.the 24-pounders from our 
to | intrenched camp, and several of the insur- 
d, Sents were floored, together with one ele- 
Mig phant, the whole of its hind quarters being 
he carried clean off with a round shot. This 
m- Proved sufficient for the enemy; and they 
ena Were scen scampering off in search of the 
£. aoad home. Last evening they again as- 
: oe pated close to the river-side in thousands, 
v || 5 fired off a few of their 9-pounders. 

i meee returned the compliment by our 
A R ers, and a few shots sufficed to scatter 
E : Boats were sent for the unsuccess- 


econnoitrin d the steamer 
p ng party. an e steam 
oon afterwards floated, and is now safe at 


get across in less time than we did before, 


the bank-side, having received no damage. 


as a pe of the river is much 

therefore eade ue gee pee 
and a better view and range 

than they do. „Their shot drop far short of 

the land on this side; ours, though of the 

same calibre, carry well across. It is 

contemplated to leave the whole of the 

sick, with 400 effective men, in the in- 5 

trenchment, the main body of the army 

going on to the relief of the garrison at 

Lucknow. After this is effected, our gal- 

lant boys return here, and, should we be 

required, will move on to Delhi; but this 

can scarcely be, as Delhi must soon be in 

our hands. The fort has been for some 

days surrounded by our troops, and several 

sorties were made by the besieged, but 

were repulsed with immense loss, our killed 

and wounded amounting to about forty of 

all' ranks. It is, I believe, the wish of gov- 

ernment to save, if possible, the fort and 

town of Delhi from total destruction. 

Were it otherwise, the whole would long 

since have been levelled. The men of our 

small army are in most excellent health 

and spirits, and wish impatiently to have 

Lucknow in possession. Only two casu- 

alties occurred during the week, and the 

prevailing disease now is fever of the com- 

mon type. Cholera.has totally disappeared; 

but it was, indeed, the bane of our little 

army. Our heroic general is in excellent 

health and spirits, and goes his rounds 

morning and evening. Mighty prepara- 

tions are being made for the crossing of the 

army. We have about 1,500 bayonets, and 

twenty guns go on to Lucknow. We shall 


as lots of boats are moored along the bank a 
of the Ganges. I trust we may come off as 
scot-free this time as we did the last. Is it 
not strange that this force, since its forma- 
tion in Allahabad, has never had either 
a protestant minister or Roman catholic 
chaplain ?” i a 
Resuming the narrative, we find that, in 
the early part of September, a telegraphic 
message from Brigadier Inglis reached i 
General Havelock, with the following m- | 
formation :— + oe i 
“Lucknow, Septembe 
« Your letter of the 22nd h: 
me, in reply to mine of th 
regret your inab 
to our relief; bu 
letter, I have redu 
this arrangement, 
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in numbers from casualties, I hope to be 
able to hold on to the 20th or the 21st 
instant. Some stores we have been out of 
for the last fifteen days, and many others 
will be expended before the same date. I 
must be frank, and tell you that my force is 
daily diminishing from the enemy’s mus- 
ketry fire, and our defences grow weaker 
daily. Should the enemy make any very 
determined efforts to storm this place, I 
shall find it difficult to repulse them, owing 
to my paucity in numbers, and the weak 
and harassed state of the force. Our loss, 
since the commencement of hostilities here, 
has been, in Europeans alone, upwards of 
300. We are continually harassed in coun- 
termining the enemy, who have above 
twenty guns in position, many of them 
heavy ones. Any advance of you towards 
this place will act beneficially in our favour, 
and greatly inspirit the native part of my 
garrison, who hitherto have behaved like 
faithful and good soldiers. If you can pos- 
sibly give me any intimation of your in- 
tended advance, pray do so by letter. Give 
the bearer the pass-word, “ Agra,” and ask 
him to give it me in person; and oblige me 
by forwarding a copy of this to the gov- 
ernor-general. 

“Copy sent to General Havelock from 
commanding officer, Allahabad, for infor- 
mation and guidance, with the further re- 
mark that Maun Sing, who was promised a 
jagheer of two lacs conditionally on his 
affording us assistance, is reported to be 
still holding on ; therefore it is by no means 
improbable that, if [the following line is 
entirely wanting, the paper being torn], 
that Sir H. Lawrence’s promise shall be 


* The state of the pent-up garrison at’ Lucknow 
had now become a source of most painful apprehen- 
sion throughout British India. Among other re- 
marks upon the subject, the following extract from 
the Bombay Guardian, will not be found devoid of 
interest to the English reader :— There is something 
inexpressibly affecting, and tragical even we ma 
say, about the position of the little band at Luck- 
now, as it is presented to our conceptions by the 
last advices from the neighbourhood. Encompassed 
by an immense force in what is now the heart of 
the enemy’s country, cut off from communication 
with their countrymen elsewhere, they have nothing 
(under heaven) to sustain them but the hope, so 
long deferred, of the arrival of a British force to 
save them from a frightful death, and restore them 
to liberty. Weeks and months pass by. They feel 
that all Britain will be stirred with profound 
sympathy, and nerved with, determination to suffer 

no obstacles to hinder the prompt dispatch of suc- 
cours, They know how impossible it is that their 
countrymen should be for a moment indifferent to 


a 


y | make its appearance. T 


confirmed by government, he may be jn. 
duced to afford us active help. His fol- 
lowers are estimated to be 6,000 in number,” 

A copy of this important letter was for. 
warded to the governor-general as requested, 
and its receipt was acknowledged by the 
foliowing telegraphic message from his 
excellency in council to Major-general Sir 
James Outram :— 

“ Calcutta, September 12th, 1857, 

“I have received this morning Brigadier 
Inglis’s letter of the lst of September, 
Maun Sing may be assured that if he con- 
tinues to give to the governor-general effec. 
tive proof of his fidelity and good-will, his 
position in Oude will be at least as good 
as it was before the British government as- 
sumed the administration of the country; 
whilst the proprietors in Oude, who have 
deserted the government, will lose their 
possessions. The same assurance may be 
given to any other chiefs, who will be re- 
warded in proportion to the support they 
may afford. 

“ Whatever promises may have been 
made to Maun Sing, or to others, by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, are confirmed, and shall 
be fully redeemed. None, however, have 
been reported to me. 

“T send the above message to Mr. Grant, 
as well as to yourself. He will endeavour 
to convey the assurance to Maun Sing by 
a sure route, in case your communication 
with Oude should be interrupted. 

“T hope you will be able to send a reply 
to Brigadier Inglis; and to inform him of 
the exertions which have been made for the 
relief of his brave little band, and of the 
anxious sympathy which is felt for them.’’* 


their fate; and they know the incomparable com- 
mand of resources, the all-conquering might of Eng- 
land; and they say to one another, ‘ We have but 
to hold out a few days, and an irresistible force shall 
appear.’ ‘They learn even that a force is on its way. 
They fix a day when they are confident that it will 
at day arrives, and brings 
no help. . They fix another day, and encourage one 
another to wait for it. It, too, comes in vain. Per- 
haps some reproachful thoughts of their long-tarry- 
ing friends arise. When they heard (as possibly. 
they did) that General Havelock had crossed the 
Ganges, and was on the direct road to Lucknow 
less than forty miles off; then less than thirty-five ; 
less than thirty, twenty-five, twenty—hope must 
have waxed strong; they must have felt that now 
assuredly the hour of deliverance was at hand. 
Perhaps already a spirit of praise began to mingle 
with their prayers. But the. days come and go; 
no succour yet; the force has been obliged to re- 
treat. Twice they pass through this agony of sus- 
pense; twice the expected troops come D near that 
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At length, on the 15th of September, 
1857, the three generals (Outram, Have- 
Jock, ang Neill, each in himself a host) met 
at Cawnpore, and immediately proceeded to 
arrange the plan for future operations. It 
was now that an instance of chivalrous self- 
denial, and generous: sacrifice of personal 
feeling, was exhibited by Sir James Outram, 
that won for him more enduring admiration 
than even his brilliant military career had 
ensured him among his brother-soldiers, 
who best could appreciate the value of the 
magnanimous concession. Being of higher 
military rank, as well as chief commissioner 
of Oude, the command of the forces under 
Havelock and Neill properly devolved upon 
‘Sir James Outram; but he, with a soldier’s 
pride, had traced the arduous career of a 
brother-warrior, and was determined not to 
snatch from his grasp the well-won laurels 
that were to spring from the relief of 
Lucknow. In accordance with this reso- 
lution, the following “ divisional orders by 
Major-general Sir J. Outram, K.C.B., com- 
manding the Dinapore and Cawnpore divi- 
sions of the army,” were issued on the day 

following his arrival at head-quarters :— 
“ Cawnpore, Sept. 16th, 1857. 

“ All ‘Cawnpore divisional reports to be 
made for the information of Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., commanding. 

“The force selected by General Have- 
lock, which will march to relieve the garri- 
son at Lucknow, will be constituted and 
composed as follows :— 
` “First Infantry Brigade—The 5th fusi- 
liers; 84th regiment; detachments 64th 
foot and Ist Madras fusiliers: Brigadier- 
general Neill commanding, and nominating 
his own brigade staff. 

_ “Second Infantry Brigade—Her ma- 
Jesty’s 78th highlanders; her majesty’s 90th 
ight infantry, and the Sikh regiment of 
< tozepore: Brigadier Hamilton command- 
mg, and nominating his own brigade staff. 

Mt Third (Artillery) Brigade. — Captain 
neues battery; Captain Olphert’s bat- 
AY; Brevet-major Eyre’s battery: Major 
ie to command, and to appoint his own 


Ay ean distinguish the sound of their guns; twice 
mS obliged to fall back. Their own com- 
shall T have fallen one after another. Whither 
| positi y now look for help? How tragical their 
| E aa All India knows about them; all Eng- 
World so" knows ‘about them; the whole civilised 
Paing sympathises with them, and would spare no 

aye Sacrifices to deliver them. Yet there they 


te—t 
ere they remain—help reaches them not— 


aie Crvalry— Volunteer cavalry to the left ; 
g cavalry t i : i 
Barrow to commie Be Coe | 
“ Engineer Department.—Chief engineer. 
Captain Crowling; assistant engineers, Lieu- 
tenants Leonard and Judge: Major-general 
H. Havelock, C.B., to command the force. 
“Theimportant duty of first relieving 
the garrison of Lucknow has been in- 
trusted to Major-general Havelock, C.B. ; 
and Major-general Outram feels that it is 
due to this distinguished officer, and the 
strenuous and noble exertions which he has 
already made to effect that object, that 
to him should accrue the honour of the 
achievement. Major-general Outram is con- 
fident that the great end for which General 


Havelock and his brave troops have so long . 


and so gloriously fought, will now, under 
the blessing of Providence, be accomplished. 

“The major-general therefore, in grati- 
tude for, and admiration of, the brilliant 
deeds in arms achieved by General Have- 


lock and his gallant troops; will cheerfully 
waive his rank on the occasion, and will ac- 
company the force to Lucknow in his civil 
capacity as chief commissioner of Oude, 
tendering his military services to Genera. 
Havelock as a volunteer. On the relief of 
Lucknow the major-general will resume his 
position at the head of the forces.” 

The following order was also issued, on 
the same evening, by General Havelock to 
the force about to proceed to the relief of 
Lucknow, under his command :— 

“Cawnpore, Sept. 16th. 

“ Brigadier-general Havelock, in making 
known to the column the kind and gene- 
rous determination of General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., to leave to him the task 
of relieving Lucknow and rescuing its gal- 
lant and enduring garrison, has only to ex- 
press his hope that the troops will strive, by 
their exemplary and gallant conduct in the 
field, to justify the confidence thus reposed 
in them.” 

The chivalrous arrangement between the 
rival heroes was subsequently confirmed by 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in the following general order :— 


their enemies laugh them to scorn, and prepare 8 
consummate their destruction. How agoulsiag 
how humiliating to us! what a ae ae uF 
imagined command of resources, an sup 


circumstances! How little can we do! how utterly — 


baffled and foiled do we scem! how necessary, after 


thi ight now 
is God! Oh that this lesson mignt no 
ieee by those who have so, often ai 
recognise the truth set forth by it.” aay 
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«“ Head-quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 28th. 

« Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred 

| to a commander-in-chief to publish and 
| confirm such an order as the following one, 
proceeding from Major-general Sir James 

| Outram, K.C.B. With such a reputation 
| as Major-general Sir James Outram has 
| won for himself, he can well afford to share 
| glory and honour with others. But that 
| does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he 
| has made, with such disinterested genc- 
| rosity, in favour of Brigadier-general Have- 
lock, C.B., commanding the field force in 


Oude. Concurring as the commander-in- 
| chief does in everything stated in the just 
| eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, 
| his excellency takes this opportunity of 
| publicly testifying to the army his admira- 
‘tion for an act of self-sacrifice and gene- 
| rosity, on a point of all others which is dear 
| toa real soldier. The confidence of Major- 
| geucral Sir James Outram in Brigadier- 
general Havelock is indeed well justified. 
| The energy, perseverance, and constancy of 
| the brigadier-general have never relaxed 
| throughout a long series of arduous opera- 
| tions, in spite of scanty means, a numerous 
| and trained enemy, and sickness in his 
| camp. Never have troops shown greater or 
| more enduring courage than those under 
| the orders of Brigadier-general Havelock. 
| “ The force and the service at large are 
| under the greatest obligations to Sir James 
| Outram, for the manner in which he has 
| pressed up the reinforcements to join Bri- 
| gadier-general Havelock, in the. face of 
| much difficulty.” 
| As it was of the utmost importance that 
the general in command of the force des- 
tined for the relief of Lucknow, should be 
well-informed of ‘the intentions of the gov- 
ernor-general and the commander-in-chief, 
| with regard to the future disposal of that 
city, Major-general Outram, on the 17th, 
telegraphed to the governor-general in 
council as follows :— 
“ Cawnpore, Sept.17th, 1857; 1.30 a... 
“Tf I find that a brigade of three regi- 
ments can surely hold Lucknow, placed in 
an invulnerable position commanding the 
city and its resources, shall Lucknow be 
retained or abandoned? A larger body of 
troops will be expended in watching Oude 
than in holding Lucknow in security, the 
communication from Benares to Allahabad, 
and along the line of Ganges to Furrucka- 
bad, The moral effect of abandoning Luck- 
now will be very serious against us; the 
883 . à 


many well-disposed chiefs in Oude and | 
Rohileund, who are now watching the turn | 


of affairs, would regard the loss of Lucknow p 


as the forerunner of the end of our rule, | 
Such a blow to our prestige may extend its | 
influence to Nepaul, and will be felt all ove, | 
India. The civil government of the city | 
may be maintained without interfering with | 
the province at present.” | 
The reply of the governor-general to this | 
inquiry was as follows :— 
“ Calcutta, Sept. 18th, 1857; 9.80 r.m, | 
“Lucknow may be retained, if you can | 
hold it securely and without depending upon 
early reinforcements. But the one para- _ 
mount object is the rescue of the garri- 
son; and whatever will most surely con. | 
duce to this will be best. If the safety 
of the garrison can be more thoroughly 
secured by retirmg, pray do not hesitate | 
to do so. We will recover our prestige | 
before long. | 
“ As to reinforcements, the China regi- 
ments are very slow in arriving. The head- 
quarters of the 23rd regiment (350 strong) | 
arrived to-day, but it is not known where | 
the rest are; therefore you must not count 
upon any addition to your Europeans at 
present.” 3 
All necessary preparations having been , 
completed by the 18th of September, the 
British force, under the command of Major- 
general Havelock, consisting of about 2,700 | 
men, with seventeen guns and a small party 


of volunteer cavalry, crossed the Ganges on | 


the 19th, en route for Lucknow, General. 
Outram accompanying the troops in his 
civil capacity only, as chief commissioner 
of Oude. The passage of the river was | 
effected without loss, under fire of some 
24-pounders; the enemy, after a mere no- 
minal resistance, retiring to his fortified 
position at Muneulwar. 


on the following day, the general stormed 


the position of the rebels, defeating them [i 
with the loss of four guns and some regi- | 


mental colours. The enemy fled with pre- | 


of this initiatory affair was communicated _ 
| by Brigadier-general Havelock to General | 
Mansfield (chief of the staff), by the fol- | 
lowing despatch :— | 
“ Busherut-gunge, September 21st. | 
_“Thave to request that you will inform | 
his excellency the commander-in-chief, that |; 


| 
| 
cipitation from the field; and the result i 
i 
if 


I was joined by my reinforcements on the [ 


15th and 16th instant. 


On the 19th I 


eS 


On the 20th, the _ 
heavy guns and baggage were got over; and, | 


| 


| 
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crossed first to the island on the Ganges, 
and then to its left bank by a bridge of 
boats, which had been laboriously con- 
structed by Captain Crommelin, field engi- 
neer. The enemy retired, after a very feeble 
(in fact a nominal) resistance, to his position 
at Mungulwar. The two brigades of my 
force occupied an alignement with the right 
centre behind sand-hills, the centre and left 
on a plain, extending to the road from the 
Lucknow Ghaut to Mungulwar. My heavy 
guns and baggage were passed over on the 
90th. This morning I attacked the enemy, 
turned his right, and drove him from. his 
position, with the loss of four guns, two of 
which and the regimental colours of the 
firs; Bengal native infantry, were captured 
_by the volunteer cavalry in a charge headed 
by Sir James Outram. The loss on our side 
was trifling. The enemy suffered severely ; 
about 120 were sabred by the cavalry.” 
From this point until near Lucknow, no 
opposition was offered to the march of the 
column, the enemy flying before it as it 
advanced, throwing their guns into wells; 
and, in their hot haste, even neglecting to 
break down a bridge over the river Saye, 
which, had -it been destroyed, would have 
materially retarded the progress of the libe- 
rating force. é 
The following extracts from private cor- 
respondence, afford some interesting details 
a incidents connected with the advance of 
e troops :— 
“Cawnpore, September 18th. 
“We are now all bivouacked on the bank 
of the river, waiting the completion of the 
bridge of boats to an island in the centre of 
the river, on which our guns and skirmishers 
are now engaged with the enemy, who have 
two guns firing upon us in our front. Their 
Camp is-visible at a village some two or three 
miles further in. We hope to cross this 
evening or to-morrow morning. Major 
Haliburton, of the 78th highlanders, is in 
command of the advanced troops on the 
sland, where the advanced skirmishers of 
the rebels fired upon us during the evening, 
| illing one of our Sikhs. After dark, the 
advanced troops and guns, under Major 
ee retired for the night to the 
ae ank and the bridge of boats. : f 
a er 19th.—Before daylight this 
K F e advanced troops, Na 
way up moea on e Ea Aa 
ained in Ea eai $ ons vite 
advance of ee ng order, € g 
main force; partial musketry 


firing during this time on both sides, the 
enemy mainly occupying a ridge of sand-hills 
per ge i After a time two guns of the 
aA nen village on the right front,. 
r ES AYTO upon us; their shot fell 

ng e advance, and at times 
even passing over the column forming in 
rear; but no casualties occurred, After 
about an hour of this amusement, a suffi- 
cient force having crossed, the advance was 
ordered, diverging towards the right along 
two ridges of sand-hills, behind which the 
rebels were posted. They made a show 
of endeavouring to maintain themselves, 
sending detachments of cavalry out to their 
left and to the farthest removed point from 
the line of retreat. The advance of our 
skirmishers, however, supported by the co- 
lumn and the Enfield rifles of the former, 
were too much for their courage. A strong 
attempt was made by the leading men of 
the rebels on horseback to induce their men 
to advance on our skirmishers—Sikhs and 
highlanders—between the two lines of sand- 
hills; a simultaneous cheer passed along 
their line; Jack sepoy advanced with a 
shout—about twenty yards, and no more! 
and then went to the rightabout, keeping 
up a smart, spirited, but harmless fire. 
Our troops occupied the sand-hills, where | 
they encamped for the day to enable the 
stores, baggage, and heavy guns to’ joim 
them. 

“One mile from Cawnpore, on the Oude 
side: September 20th.—Just a few lines 
to tell you we crossed yesterday over a 
bridge of boats—a very good one, erected 
by the engineers in a very short time. 
We had a brush with the enemy after 
crossing. All their shot fell wide or went 
over our heads; their ‘shells did not burst. 
Not a man of ours touched; about twenty 
on their side killed by our skirmishers 
and artillery. We drove in their skir- 
mishers and guns; they appeared to have 
one heavy gun and some 9-pounders horsed. 
All the struggle was over by about 10 
a.m. They were popping away at us all 
day yesterday, and to-day they opened 
with their guns on the cavalry reconnol- 
tring party, but did no harm. We sh 
commence our movement to Lucknow ' 
real earnest to-morrow, when T hope ee 
baggage and heavy guns will be ove 
has been awful work gett 
guns and ammunition acro: 
just arrived to say they 
Lucknow easily till 
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j Another letter of the 20th, says—“ We 
| | | crossed the river yesterday by a bridge of 
boats, constructed pour Poccasion by Messrs. 
Crommelin, Watson, and other engineers. 
‘One of our cavalry, who was acting as or- 
derly to the general, was drowned. His 
horse jumped off the bridge, and he and 
horse were drawn down by an eddy, and 
nothing more was seen of them. Previous 
to the main body crossing, the Sikhs and 
two companies of the 78th highlanders 
had taken up a position on an island ; the 
enemy fired upon them with their guns, but 
our 24-pounders seemed no favourites with 
them, as they became more respectful, not- 
| | withstanding they continued at intervals 
: taking pops with their matchlocks, sheltered 
i 


| 
| 
E 
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from sight by the long grass. No one, for- 
tunately, was killed, beyond one Sikh, who 
was shot through the head. On the main 
body crossing, or rather after having crossed, 
a horse gun opened fire, but that was 
soon silenced. The enemy occupy a village 
named Mungulwar, which by to-morrow 
will be in our hands. It is my opinion we 
shall not have over-much fighting till we 
reach Nuwabgunge; report says they are 
strongly intrenched there. They are said 
to have a monster gun of fabulous size, 
‘reaching to the sun: whatever it is it 
will be our property before long. I think 
two days or so will see us in Lucknow. 
What a pleasurable moment that will be 
when we have relieved so: many of our 
countrymen !” ; 

Having crossed the Saye without oppo- 
sition, General Havelock found himself, on 
the 23rd of September, in the presence of 
the enemy, who had, taken up a strong 
position in front of Lucknow, their left 
wing being posted in the enclosure of the 
Alumbagh (Garden of Beauty), a country- 
seat of one of the princes of Oude, distant 
about three miles from the city; and their 
centre and right upon some slight emi- 
nences in the vicinity. The Alumbagh 
comprised several extensive buildings, in- 
cluding a palace, a mosque, and an emam- 
barra, or private temple; enclosed by a 
beautiful garden, which was surrounded b 
a park—the park itself being bounded by a 
wall, with’ strongly-fortified towers at the 
angles. In this important position there 
was abundant space. for the accommodation 
of a large military force; and it was capable 
of being converted into a formidable strong- 
hold, if the defences were well maintained. 
Here, then, a vigorous effort was made by 
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Ea 


the enemy’s troops to obstruct the 
of the English; and the head of the column 
suffered severely from the enemy’s guns 
as it advanced along the Trunk-road towards 


the important post, between heavy morasseg | 


on either side: as soon, however, as it coulq 
deploy along the front, and its left wing en. 
veloped the right flank of the rebel force, a 
terrific volley from the heavy guns of the 
British, announced to the besieged -that 


their deliverance was at hand; and, after a |\ 


sharp and severe contest, another triumph 


was added to the list of Havelock’s victo. | 


ries, and the Alumbagh was in possession of 


his troops!—the enemy retiring before | 
them, and abandoning in their flight five | 


pieces of ordnance. The routed insurgents 
were pursued by a portion of the force led 
by Major-general Sir James Outram (as 
a volunteer), to the bridge of the Charbagh, 
crossing the canal which bounded the south 
side of the city. Beyond this post, how- 
ever, the rebel force seemed determined to 
make a stand; and as their field artillery 
and the guns from the city were concen- 


trated upon this point, it was considered | 
impossible to hold it at the moment, and | 


the column accordingly retired to the 
Alumbagh, where it sustained an inces- 


sant cannonade during several hours; the | 
enemy’s cavalry, some 1,500 strong, mean- |! 


while making an attempt upon the baggage 
of the English force, by a sweep through 
some high cultivation that skirted it. The 
attempt was, however, frustrated by the 


gallantry of the 90th regiment, which | 


formed the baggage guard, and received the 
charge with much firmness, but not with- 
out the loss of several officers and men. 
The enemy was finally put to flight with 
the loss of twenty-five men. 

As the troops had now been marching 
three days under a perfect deluge of rain, 
irregularly fed, and badly sheltered in the 


villages on their route, General Havelock’ 
determined to allow them a day’s rest to | 


recruit their strength. The tents were ac- 


cordingly pitched at the Alumbagh, which |) 
was by far too important to be abandoned | 
y | when once obtained; and here, therefore, i 
on the following day, General Havelock left i 
his baggage, ammunition, the sick and || 
wounded of his force, and an immense || 


array of elephants, camels, horses, camp 
followers, and laden carts, with 300 men 


to protect the whole, and four guns to aid 
in the defence, - e 


On the morning of the 25th, the troops 
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moved forward. The first brigade, led by 
Sir James Outram (as a volunteer), drove 
the enemy from a succession of gardens 
and walled enclosures; while the other 
divisions, under General Havelock, sup- 
orted the advance. From the bridge of 
a the Charbagh, over the canal, the direct 
© road to the residency was nearly two miles 
at in length, and this interval was cut up by 
a trenches, crossed by palisades, and inter- 
h | sected by loopholed houses; and the pro- 
a gress of the troops being thus obstructed, it 
of was determined to deploy along a narrow 
rou yoad that skirted the left bank of the 
a canal. By this route, the advance was not 
ts seriously interrupted until the force came 
opposite the king’s palace, or Kaiserbagh, 
ast where two guns and a strong body of the 
h, | „insurgents were in position, and from 
rh whence the fire poured upon the advancing 
BS columns was so tremendous, that nothing 
to || could withstand it: for a short distance the 
y British artillery and troops had, however, 
iy to pass a bridge partially under its range, 
d but were then sheltered by buildings be- 
d longing to the palace of Fhureed Buksh, 
a which adjoined the outer wall of the resi- 
J dency. — 
be _ By this time darkness approached, and 
af it was proposed to halt the troops for the 
au night within the court of the palace; but 
rh | General Havelock considered it to be too 
Fe | | | important that the beleaguered garrison 
i should be at once relieved, to admit of any 
re | delay that could be avoided; and he accord- 
ne | ‘ngly ordered the main body of the 78th 
et highlanders, and the regiment of Feroze- 
i pr to take the lead in a desperate hand- 
tl i - aad fight through the narrow streets and 
ep oled passages in front ofthem. It was 
| iad ee enterprise; but it succeeded, 
Nake ig farrison was relieved. In a few 
ae «sue h eye would have been too late: 
Sone A aa Been driven under the chief 
a auie if loaded and sprung, would 
placed the diminished garrison and its 


eee charge wholly at the mercy of the 


t f 
ie Delhi and Cawnpore would have 
na epeated, Happily this terrible cala- 


withi 1 
anr ae residency endured an age of 
ictraged fer ense—knowing that the con- 
assist in w ey around them, yet unable to 
But whe orking out their own deliverance. 
N, at length, the advanced column 


Ot the are 
| and Aa a force, surrounded by smoke 
o VOL. mr, 


; iad reached a street visible from 
G 


and, in all probability, the atroci-|_ 


hands—how cordially, who can descr 
mit À E 
y was averted ; but, on that day, allj, f 1a 


ie peers defences of the enclosure, a 
cer broke forth to welcome thei deli 
Tee m must have sounded to the ies 
‘ing hearts i = 
a knell of nee a pe 
Throughout the ni ht 
agitation and alarm fait rete ane 
city ; and, as morning advanced aan i 
and rapid movements of men and tae 
gave evidence of the excited state of the 
rebel force. At noon, increasing noise pr ‘i 
claimed that street-fighting was ate 
more fierce in the distance ; but, from the 
residency, nought but the smoke from the 
fire of the combatants could be discerned 
As the afternoon advanced, the sounds 
came nearer and nearer, and then was 
heard the sharp crack of rifles, mingled with 
the flash of musketry: the well-known uni- 
forms of “British soldiers were next dis- 
cerned, as the generals, Outram and Have- 
lock, fought their way with their gallant 
band through a continuous line of streets 
to the Bailey Guard entrance of the resi- 
dency enclosure; where, on the evening 
of the 25th of September, the two heroes 
clasped hands with Inglis, and listened to 
the outpouring of the full hearts that sur- 
rounded them with blessings and welcome. 
The author of A Personal Narrative of 
the Siege, describing this scene, says—‘* The 
immense enthusiasm with which they were 
greeted, defies description. As their hurrah 
and ours rung in my ears, I was nigh 
bursting with joy. We felt not only happy 
—happy beyond imagination, and grateful 
to that God of mercy who, by our noble 
deliverers (Havelock and Outram) and their 
gallant troops, had thus snatched us from 
imminent death; but we also felt proud of 
the defence we had made, and the success 
with which, with such fearful odds to con- 
tend against, we had preserved not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of 
the women and children intrusted to our 
keeping. As our deliverers poured in, they 
continued to greet us with loud hurrahs. 
We ran up to them, officers and men with- | 
out distinction, and shook them the | 


ri k . 
F 


‘And those brave men themselves, 1 
them bloody and exhausted, forg 
of their comrades—the pain of th 
—the fatigue of overcoming i 
stacles they had encount 
in the pleasure of having ac 
relief.” po 

‘Another eye-witness Of t 
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ress of the Ladies’ Diary of the Siege), 
| says—“ Never shall I forget the moment 
| to the latest day I live. We had no idea 
| they were so near, and were breathing ar 
in the portico as usual at that hour, specu- 
lating when they might be in—not expect- 
ing they could reach us for several days 
| longer; when suddenly, just at dark, we 
| heard a very sharp fire of musketry close 
| by, and then a tremendous cheering. An 
| instant after, the sound of bagpipes—then 
| soldiers running up the road—our com- 
| pound and verandah filled with our deli- 
| yerers, and all of us shaking hands fran- 
| ticly, and exchanging fervent < Qod bless 
| yous! with the gallant men and officers of 
the 78th highlanders. Sir James Outram 
and staff were the next to come in, and the 
state of joyful confusion and excitement 
| was beyond all description. Whe big, 
rough-bearded soldiers, were seizing the 
little children out of our arms, kissing them, 
with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
thanking God they had come in time to 
save them from the fate of those at Cawn- 
pore. We were all rushing about to give 
the poor fellows drinks of water, for they 
were perfectly exhausted ; and tea was made 
down in the Tye-khana; of which a large 
party of tired, thirsty officers partook, with- 
out milk or sugar. We had nothing to 
give them to eat. Everyones tongue 
seemed going at once, with so much to-ask 
and to tell; and the faces of ntter strangers 


dearest friends aud brothers.” 

The triumph of that day was not gained 
but with cost of noble blood. 
400 had fallen in the conflict; and among 
the slain were Brigadier-general Neill, 
Major Cooper of the artillery, Lieutenant- 
colonel Bazeley, Captain Pakenham, and 
Lieutenants Crump, Warren, Bateman, 


a ruthless enemy. 
one day, reduced by 585 fighting-men. 


On the evening of this eventful day, 
Major-general Havelock surrendered to Sir 
James Outram, within the residency at 
Lucknow, the command he had so gene- 
rously left in his hands at Cawnpore, and 

| now became second in command to his 
' senior officer; who had, since the 16th of 
| the month, fought chivalrously under his 


orders as a volunteer ! 


On the 30th of Sep- 
42 


beamed upon each other like those of 


Upwards of 


Webster, Kirby, Poole, and Moultrie. The 
whole list of casualties comprised 119 offi- 
cers and men killed, 339 wounded, and 77 
missing—wounded prisoners in the hands of 
Thus was the force, in 


oee 
tember, the following report from Major- 


general Havelock, announced the relief of 


the garrison of Lucknow, and the termina. 


tion of his independent command in the 
province. of Oude :— 
“ Lucknow Residency, Sept. 30, 1857, 

« Major-general Sir James Outram hav- 
ing, with characteristic generosity of feeling, 
declared that the command of the force 
shouldremain in my hands, and that he would 
accompany it as civil commissioner only, 
until a junction could be effected with the 
gallant and enduring garrison of this place, 
I have to request that you will inform his 
excellency the commander-in-chief that this 
purpose was effected on the evening of the 
25th instant; but I must first refer to an- 
tecedent events. I crossed the Saye on the 
22nd instant, the bridge at Bunnee not 
having been broken. On the 23rd I found 
myself in the presence of the enemy, who 
had taken a strong position, his left posted 
in the enclosure of the Alumbagh, and his 
centre and right on low heights. 

“The head of my column at first suffered 
from the fire of his guns, as it was com- 
pelled to pass along the Trunk-road be- 
tween morasses; but as soon as my regi- 
ment could be deployed along his front, 
and his right enveloped by my left, victory 
decided for us, and we captured five guns. 
Sir J. Outram, with his accustomed gal- 
lantry, pressed our advance close down to 
the canal; but as the enemy fired with his 
artillery, and with guns from the city, it 
was not possible to maintain this, or a less 
advanced position, for a time, and it became 
necessary to throw our right in the Alum- 
bagh, and retire our left; and even then we 
were incessantly cannonaded throughout the 
twenty-four hours; while their cavalry, 1,500 
strong, swept round through lofty cultiva- 
tion, and made a sudden irruption upon the 
baggage massed in our rear. ý 


ing the baggage guard, received the charge 
with gallantry, and lost some brave officers 
and men; shooting down, however, twenty- 
five of the troopers, and putting the whole 
body to flight. 
by two guns of Captain Olphert’s battery. 
“ As the troops had been marching three 
days under a perfect deluge of rain, irre- 
gularly fed, and badly housed in villages, 


permit them to halt on the 24th; and the 


25th. On that morning our baggage an 


“The soldiers of the 90th regiment, form- | 


They were finally driven off 


it was thought necessary to pitch tents, and | 


assault on the city was deferred until the , 


Ml a.p. 1857.] 
| tents were deposited in the Alumbagh, 
| i under an escort, and we advanced. The 
|| | -first brigade, under Sir J. Outram’s per- 
° sonal leading, drove the enemy from a suc- 
cession of gardens and walled enclosures, 
supported by the two brigades which I ac- 
i companied. Both brigades were established 
i on the canal at the bridge of the Charbagh. 
i From this point, the direct road to the resi- 
| dency is a little less than two miles, but it 
% | was known to have been cut by trenches, and 
‘ | crossed by palisades at short intervals, the 
2 | houses, also, being all loopholed. Progress 
> in this direction was opposed; so the united 
: column pushed and deployed along the 
e narrow road which skirts the left bank of 
val the canal. Its advance was not seriously 
i interrupted until it came opposite the king’s 
: palace, or Kaiserbagh, where two guns 
and a body of mercenary troops were in- 
a | trenched. From this intrenchment a fire 
S of grape and musketry was poured, under 
i li which nothing could live ; the artillery and 
d I troops had to pass a bridge partially under 
“|| | its influence, but were then shrouded by 
4 | || the buildings adjacent to the palace of 
le Fhureed Buksh. 
7 “ Darkness was coming on, and it was pro- 
a posed to halt within the court of this mehal 


YI] for the night; but I esteemed it to be of 
| much importance not to leave this belea- 
guered garrison without succour close at 


4 | hand, and I ordered the main body of 
it | the 78th highlanders, and the regiment 
ss || of Ferozepore, to advance. This column 
ne j rushed on with a desperate resolve, followed 
E by Sir J. Outram and myself, with Lieute- 
i nants Hudson and Hargood, of my staff; and, 
he | overcoming every obstacle, it established 
00 itself within the enclosure of the residency. 
i The state of the garrison may be more easily 
he o Brigadier-general James George’Smith Neill, of 
. the Madras fusiliers, was a native of “Ayrshire, N.B. ; 
io and was the eldest son of Lieutenant-colonel Smith 
oe eill, of, Barnweill and Swindridgemuir, in that shire. 
5 = € was born about theyear 1810, and entered the 1st 
ay z uropean fusiliers (Madras) in 1826. His first active 
y- a ai was in the Burmese war, during the admin- 
ole 5 aa of Lord Amherst; but he was compelled to 
off a a to Europe on furlough, on account of the in- 
field made upon his constitution by exposure while on 

$ i S a ervice. Returning to India, he held the com- 
ee N of the escort of the resident at the court of the 
rea a oyot Nagpore, in the years 1835 and 1836; and 
es, | Jolon me same time married Isabella, daughter of 
nd | | Lord D Warde. In the second Burmese war, under 
he | Outh i lhousie, he was also employed; and, on the 
ios of the war with Russia, in 1854, he volun- 
i Ot active service in Turkey, and commanded 

d ( ade of the Turkish contingent. He subse- 


quent 


teered 
Ante 
Y took the command of the ist European 
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Hao ce described ; but it was not 
gre xt evening that the whole of 

y troops, guns, tumbrils, and sick and 
wounded, continually exposed to the attack 
of the enemy, could be brought, step b 
step, within this enclosure, and ‘the ae 
cent palace of Fhureed Buksh. To fen a 
notion of the obstacles overcome, a reference 
must be made to the events that are 
knowh to have occurred at Buenos Ayres 
and Saragossa. Our advance was through 
streets of flat-roofed and loopholed houses, 
each forming a separate fortress. I am 
filled with ‘surprise at the success of opera- 
tions which demanded the efforts of 10,000 
good troops: but the advantage has cost us 
dearly. 

“The killed, wounded, and missing— 
the latter being wounded soldiers, who, I 
regret to say, have fallen into the hands of 
a merciless foe—amount to 464 officers and 
men. Brigadier-general Neill,* command- 
ing Ist brigade; Major Cooper, command- 
ing artillery ; and Lieutenant-colonel Baze- 
ley, a volunteer with the force, are killed. 
Colonel Campbell, commanding 90th in- 
fantry ; Lieutenant-colonel Tytler, my de- 
puty assistant-quartermaster-general; and 
Lieutenant Havelock, my deputy assistant- 
adjutant-general—are severely, but not 
dangerously, wounded. Sir James Outram 
received a flesh-wound in the arm in the 
early part of the action, near the Charbagh, 
but nothing ¢ould subdue his spirit; and, 
though faint from loss of blood, he con- 
tinued, to the end of the operation, to sit 
on his horse, which he only dismounted at 
the gate of the residency. As he has now 
assumed the command, I leave to him the 
narration of all events subsequent to the 
25th instant.” 


fusiliers, one of the most gallant and distinguished 
regiments in the Indian service; and ou the outbreak 
of the mutiny, being sent up from Calentta with his 
regiment, he first relieved Benares, and then pressed 
on, by forced marches, to Cawnpore, where his prac- 
tice with the high-caste Brahmin murderers will not 
be soon effaced from the memory of the natives, 
having compelled.them to inflict their own degrada- 
tion by washing, with their own hands, th b 

stained floor that formed the scene of their a 


as one who neve 
always shared with his men 1 da 
privation. From the time 
Ayrshire (a stripling of s 

years of his life in 
his hono 

death at Lu 
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The government of India evinced its 
high appreciation of the services rendered 
by Major-general Havelock, and the force 
under his command, by the relief of Luck- 

i following notification :— 
ee “Fort William, Oct. 2nd. 

“The governor-general in council rejoices 
‘to announce, that information has been this 
day received from Major-general Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., showing that the residency 
at Lucknow was in the possession of Major- 
general Havelock’s force, on the 25th 
ultimo, and that the garrison is saved. 
Rarely has a commander been so fortunate 
as to relieve by his success so many aching 
hearts, or to reap so rich a reward of grati- 
tude as will deservedly be offered to Major- 

general Havelock and his gallant band 
wherever their triumph shall become known. 


The governor-general in council tenders to 
Sir James Outram and to Major-general 
Havelock his earnest thanks and congratu- 
lations upon the joyful result of which a 
merciful Providence has made them the 
chief instrument. The governor-general in 
council forbears to observe further upon in- 
formation which is necessarily imperfect ; 
but he cannot refrain from expressing the 
deep regret with which he hears of the 
death of Brigadier-general Neill, of the 1st 
Madras European fusiliers, of which it is to 
be feared that no doubt exists. Brigadier- 
general Neill, during his short but active 
career in Bengal, had won the respect and 
confidence of the government of India} he 
had made himself conspicuous as an intelli- 
gent, prompt, self-reliant soldier, ready of 
resource and stout of heart; and the gov- 
ernor-general in council offers to the gov- 
ernment and to the army of Madras, his 
sincere coudolence upon the loss of one who 
was an honour to the service of their pre- 
sidency.—By order of the governor-gen- 
eral of India in council. 

“R. J. H. Biroa, Colonel, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India, in 

the Military Department.” 

The mere possession of the residency, with 
its shattered defences and worn-out garri- 
son, by no means involved the occupation 
of the city of Lucknow, which is, or rather 
was at the time, about six miles in length, 
in a direction from S.E. to N.W., the resi- 
dency being situated nearly at the north- 
western extremity. Nearly two miles, in 
the centre of this distance, were occupied 
by the old native town; while more to the 
north-west, about the same space was o2- 
44, 
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cupied by native buildings of a Superior 
class, through which ran a broad straight 


street. A similar street also extended from 


the old native town, past the palace of the | 


ex-king of Oude, and in the direction of the 
residency: and it would seem that it Wag 


only out of this south-eastern portion. of the 


city that the troops had succeeded in ex. 
pelling the enemy; the old town, by fap 
the most favourable locality for the covey. 
fighting that the rebels preferred, being 
still in their possession, and occupying the 
space directly between the residency and 
the Alumbagh. ; 

The isolated position of the little garrison 
at this post, became of course a subject for 
grave consideration as soon as the junction 
with Brigadier Inglis had been accom- 
plished. After the first outburst of thank- 
fulness at the arrival of their welcome de- 
liverers, the occupants of the residency 
enclosure began to question how far in 
reality their deliverance had been effected: 
and they soon became convinced that, in 
fact, they were as close prisoners as ever. 
General Havelock had lost nearly one-third 
of his small original force during the des- 


perate encounters of the past few days; |) 
and those who survived of his gallant band, ||! 
were now too weak for any important | 


military operation. The result of the 
fighting on the 25th and 26th of Septem- 
ber, had certainly given him the command 
of a larger portion of the city than the 
mere area comprised within the enclosure 
of the residency; but he could not gain 
another foot of ground without struggling 
for it, nor could he hope to retain that he 
had already acquired, without incessant 
watchfulness and exertion. The enemy 
was in immense strength between himself 
at the residency, and his detachment and 
stores at the*Alumbagh; and it was beyond 


his means to remove them and unite the 


two positions by any communication seeing 
that his troops were closely besieged in 
both places. Neither could he remove the 
women and children, and wounded men, to a 
place remote from the scene of strife, be- 
Cause the escort he could have spared would 
have been so small ‘as to be perfectly un- 
availing for their protection, in the face of 
the overwhelming numbers of Insurgent 
troops that: swarmed in every direction 
around him. The whole of the immediate 
benefit, therefore, consisted in an increase 


fin the number’ of British soldiers for the 


defences; but, as these brought with them 
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m supplies except those left at the Alum- 
bagh, there was an increase 1n the number 
to be fed, without any augmentation of the 
means of feeding them; and thus, with the 
prospect of prolonged captivity and in- 
creased privations before them, the disap- 
ointment of the garrison was most severe. 
Many councils were held to deliberate as to 
the measures to be pursued, and parties of 
volunteers occasionally rushed out, with the 
intention of cutting their way through to 
the Alumbagh, or even to Cawnpore, to 
seek reinforcements and supplies; but they 
were invariably driven back by dense masses 
of the rebel force, that it was impossible to 
cut through or resist. Sir James Outram, 
finding the sword powerless for emancipa- 
tion, now sought, by confidential emissaries, 
to ascertain if any of the weaithy and influ- 
ential natives in the city, could be induced, 
by liberal offers, to render him and his com- 
panions aid in their difficulties; but none 
would listen to his overtures: and nothing 
therefore remained but to emulate the 
patient endurance, the heroic daring, and 
the unshaken determination that had been 
already exemplified in the defence of the 
residency by Brigadier Inglis and his glo- 
rious companions. 

The first official details of this memorable. 
and protracted defence, were published in 
a notification of the governor-general in 
council, embracing a report from Brigadier 
Inglis ; without which important documents, 
and the general order of the government of 
India, in reference to the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, this chapter of the relief 
of Lucknow would be incomplete. 

2 “ Fort William, 8th December, 1857. 

The right honourable the governor-gen- 
eral in council has received from Brigadier 
nglis, of her majesty’s 32nd regiment, 
ately commanding the garrison in Luck- 
ae the subjoined report of the defence of 
Recency in that city, from the first 
a ened attack upon it, on the 29th of 
ace to the arrival of the force under 
the! one Sir J. Outram, K.C.B., and 
ae mucoid Major-general Sir H. Have- 
> \C.B., on the 25th of September. 


any S°vernor-general in council believes 
“ever has a tale been told which will 
80 stir the 


eee hearts of Englishmen and Eng- 
f ee as the simple, earnest narrative 
cet Inglis. It rightfully com- 
ing S With a soldiers testimony, touch- 
hi Y dorne, to the chivalrous character and 
*serts of Sir Henry Lawrence, the 


sad details of whos 
known. : 


“There does not stand recorded in the 
annals of war an achievement more truly 
heroic than the defence of the residency at 
Lucknow, described in the narrative which 
follows. That defence has not only called 
forth all the energy and daring which belong 
to Englishmen in the hour of active conflict « 
but it has exhibited, continuously, and in 
the highest degree, that noble and sustained 
courage which, against enormous odds and 
fearful disadvantages, against hope deferred; 
and through unceasing toil and wear of 
body and mind, still holds on day after day, 
and triumphs. The heavy guns of the as- 
sailants, posted, almost in security, within 
fifty yards of the intrenchments—so near, 
indeed, that the solicitations, and threats, 
and taunts, which, the rebels addressed to 


e death are now made 


a rn errant) 


the native defenders of the garrison were 
easily heard by those true-hearted men; 
the fire of the enemy’s musketry, so search- 
ing that it penetrated the innermost retreat 
of the women and children, and of the 
wounded; their desperate attempts, re- 
peatedly made, to force an entry after blow- 
ing-in the defences, the perpetual mining of 
the works, the weary night-watching for 
the expected signal of relief, and the steady 
waste of precious lives until the number of 
English gunners was reduced below that of 
the guns to be worked ;—all these con- 
stitute features in a history which the fel- 
low-countrymen of the heroes of Lucknow 
will read with swelling hearts, and which 
-will endure for ever as a lesson to those 
who shall hope, by treachery, numbers, or 
boldness in their treason, to overcome the 
indomitable spirit of Englishmen. 

“ A complete list of the brave men who 
have fallen has not yet reached the gov- 
ernor-general in council; but the names 
mentioned in Brigadier Inglis’s report 
are, in themselves, a long and sad one. 
Amongst those who have nobly perished in 
this protracted struggle, Sir Henry Law- 
rence will occupy the first place m the 
thoughts of his felloy-countrymen Th 
governor-general in council has 
given expression to the deep som 
which he mourns the loss of that 
guished man. But the name of » 
Lawrence can never rise u ou 
forth a tribute of honour 4 


“The govern 
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officer high in the confidence of the govern- 
| ment of India, and who, with the full ap- 
j proval of the governor-general in council, 
| had succeeded to the charge of chief com- 
| missioner upon Sir Henry Lawrence's 
| death; of Lieutenant-colonel Case, her 
' majesty’s 32nd regiment, who was mortally 
| wounded while leading on his men at Chin- 
| hut on the 29th of June; of Captain Rad- 
cliffe, whose conspicuous bravery attracted 
the attention of Sir Henry Lawrence on 
_ that occasion; of Captain Francis, who was 
also especially noticed by Sir Henry Law- 
| rence for his gallant conduct while in com- 
| mand of the Muchee Bhowun; of Captain 
| Fulton, of the engineers, whose indefatigable 
exertions are thankfully recorded by Briga- 
| dier Inglis; of Major Anderson, the chief 
engineer, who, contending against deadly 
; sickness, did not cease to give his valuable 
aid to his commander; of Captain Simons, 
artillery, mortally wounded at Chinhut; of 
Lieutenants Shepherd and Archer, 7th light 
cavalry, killed at their posts; of Captain 
McCabe, her majesty’s 32nd, who fell while 
leading his fourth sortie; of Captain Mans- 
field, of the same corps, who fell a victim to 
cholera. 

“ The governor-general in council laments 
also to find in this melancholy record the 
names of Mr. Lucas, a traveller in India, 
and of Mr. Boyson. These two gentlemen, 
acting as volunteers, received charge of one 
of the most dangerous outposts, and held 
.| it at the cost of their lives. The good 

services of her majesty’s 32nd regiment 

throughout this struggle have been remark- 
able. To the watchful courage and sound 
judgment of its commander, Brigadier 
Inglis, the British government owes a heavy 
debt of gratitude; and Major Lowe, Cap- 
tain Bassano, Lieutenants Edmonstoune, 
Foster, Harmar, Lawrence, Clery, Cook, 
Browne, and Charlton, and Quartermaster 
Stribling, of this corps, and Captain 
O’Brien, of her majesty’s 84th regiment, 
are praised by their superior as havin 
severally distinguished themselves. Of the 
7th light cavalry, Colonel Master, to whom 
was entrusted the command of a most 
exposed post. Captain Boileau, and Lieu- 
tenant Warner, are entitled to the thanks 
of the governor-general in council. 

“The governor-general in council recog- 
nises, with pleasure, the distinction ac- 
corded to Major Apthorp, Captains Kemble 
and Saunders, Lieutenants Barwell and 
Kier, of the 41st native infantry, as well as 
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to Captain Gernon and Lieutenant Aitke 

of the 18th native infantry, the latte, n| 
whom commanded an important position į 

the defences with signal courage and sue 

cess; to Captain Anderson, of the 25th, and 
to Lieutenant Graydon, of the 44th native 
infantry. His lordship in council desire 
to acknowledge the excellent service o 
Captain Dinning and Lieutenant Sewell, of 
the 71st native infantry; and of Lieutenar 
Langmore, of the same regiment, who heli 
continuously a post open to attack, and en. 
tirely without shelter for himself or for his 
men by night or by day; as well as of 
Lieutenant Worsley, of the same corps; of 
Lieutenant Tullock, 58th native infantry; 


of Lieutenant Hay, 48th native infantry, 
who was placed under the engineers to as. 
sist in the arduous duties of that depart. 
ment; and of Ensign Ward, of the same 
regiment, who, when the officers of artillery 


were mostly disabled, worked the mortas | | 


with good effect; also of Lieutenant Gra. 
ham, of the llth native infantry, and of 
Lieutenant Mecham, of the 4th Oude irre- 
gulars. Of the native officers and men of 
the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments of 
native infantry, who have been amongst’ 
the defenders of the residency, it is difficult 
to speak too highly. Their courageous con- 
stancy under the severest trials is worthy of 
all honour. is 


“The medical officers of the garrison are | 
well entitled to the cordial thanks of the | 


government of India. The attention, skill 
and energy evinced by Superintending-sut | 
geon Scott; Assistant-surgeon Boyd, bet 
majesty’s 82nd foot; Assistant-surgedl 


Bird, of the artillery; Surgeon Campbell, 
7th light cavalry; Surgeon Brydon, 71s 
native infantry; Surgeon Ogilvie, sanitary | 


commissioner; Assistant-surgeon Fayreti 
Assistant-surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude it 
regulars; Assistant-surgeons Greenhow ant 
Darby, and of Mr. Apothecary Thompson; 
are spoken of in high terms by Brigadié! 


g.| Inglis. To Dr. Brydon especially the gor 


ernor-general in council would address H) 
hearty congratulations. ‘This officer, afte! 
passing through the Cabul campaign of 
184142, was included in the illustriot 
garrison who maintained their position 3? 
Jellalabad. He may now, as one of th? 
heroes of Lucknow, claim to have witness 


and taken part In, an achievement eve! 


more conspicuous as an example of tk 
invincible energy and enduring courage? 
British soldiers. The labours of the ° 
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ked cers of engineers—Lieutenants Anderson, have shared the same dancers and toils 
| hinson, and Innes; and of the artil- | with the same heroic spirit ils 
r off Hutchinson, Th Madr ; nerole spirit, the governor- 
nig | | lory Lieutenant. ~ aomas (Ma vas), and | general in council tenders his warmest | | 
Sue. Lieutenants Macfarlane and Scnham—re- thanks. : 
and | | ceive, as they deserve, honourable mention, “ The officers and men of her majesty’s 
atiye which the governor-general in council is | regiments must receive their full measure 
Sires glad to confirm by his cordial approval. of acknowledgment from a higher autho- 
e of | | The services rendered by Mr. McRae, civil | rity than that of the governor-general in 
ll, of engineer ; Mr. Schilling, principal of the council; but it will be the pleasing duty of 
nant Martiniére ; and by Mr. Cameron, a gentle- his lordship in council to express to her 
heli man who had visited Oude for commercial | majesty’s government, and to the Hon. 
en. purposes, merit the especial thanks of the | Court of Directors of the Bast India Com. 
Y his government of India. j ) pany, in the strongest terms, the recom- 
s of “ The governor-general in council, has mendation of them to that favour for which | 
gf | | read with great satisfaction the testimony | Major-general Sir James Outram so justly 
try, | borne by Brigadier Inglis to the sedulous | pleads. ' 
ntry, | attention given to the spiritual comforts of} “ Meanwhile it is a gratification to the 
0 as. his comrades by the Rev. Mr. Polehampton | governor-general in council to direct, in a 
part | | and the Rey. Mr. Harris. The first, un- general order of this day, that the rewards 
same || happily, has not survived his labours. The| and honours therein’specified shall be at 
llery | officers of the staff have rendered excellent | once awarded to the officers and men of the 
rta | | Service. That of Lieutenant James, sub-| two services and to the civilians respec- 
Gra | | assistant-commissary-general, calls for the | tively. This notice must not be closed 
aren especial thanks of the government of India. without mention of those noble women 
To | | This officer, although severely wounded at| who, little fitted to take part in such 
not | Chinhut, resolutely continued to give valu- | scenes, have assumed so cheerfully, and 
s of || able aid to the brigadier; and it is mainly discharged so earnestly, their task of 
mest | | Owing to his forethought and care that charity in ministering to sickness and pain. 
cult supplies of the garrison have sufficed It is likely that, to themselves, the noto- 
mam | | through the hardships of the siege. Cap- | riety of praise publicly given may be dis- 
ny of | tain Wilson, 13th native infantry (deputy | tasteful; yet the governor-general in coun- 

|| assistant-adjutant-general), has evinced cou- | cil cannot forego the pleasure of doing 
rare |] Tage, activity, and sound judgment in aj justice to the names of Birch, Polehamp- 
e the very high degree. Lieutenant Hardinge, | ton, Barbor, and Gall, and of offering to 
I, officiating as deputy quartermaster-general, those whose acts have so adorned them, 
“sured as well as commanding the Sikh cavalry of | his tribute of respectful admiration and 
Perl the garrison, has proved himself worthy to | gratitude. Ja 
zeon bear his soldier’s name. Lieutenant Bar-| “The history of the defence of the resi- 
‘bell, well, 71st native infantry (fort-adjutant), | dency of Lucknow does not end with the 
‘Ts | is honourably mentioned; and Lieutenant | narrative of Brigadier Inglis. But no full 
itary Birch, of the 71st -native infantry, who j reports of the course of events at Lucknow, 
prer; acted as aide-de-camp to. Brigadier Inglis subsequently to the junction of pe. 
le ir throughout the siege, has discharged his Havelock’s force with the defenders, or o 
antl! |: uties in a manner which has called forth | the final and effectual relief by the advance 
son) emphatic praise from his commander. of ‘the commander-in-chief, have yet E 
adie! The officers of the civil service have not received. It is known, however, t at the 
gov een behind their military brethren in| success which has carried joy m Enn 
s his anae and zeal. The assistance rendered | aching hearts has been clouds y m 
after Y Mr. Couper to Brigadier Inglis, as pre- | death, within the last few days, of one 3 hee 
n 0 any to Sir, Henry Lawrence, has been | first soldiers of India—Major-generat © 
iots t valuable. Messrs. Thornhill and} Henry Havelock. E o 
yn 18 mae were wounded during the siege; “The governon e So cep 
f the at dr. Martin, deputy-commissioner, and | deplores the loss o 4 is a J 
eset) Faces Carnegie, assistant-commissioner, truly brave man, who er 7 
ihe aa the special thanks of Brigadier | the service of his oe ya 
Sn, To all these brave men, and to} can least be ae 3 
rank brother-officers and comrades of every | had won for him 
and had received at th 


degree, European and native, who 
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the gracious and prompt recognition of his 

merits.—R. J. H. Brcma, Colonel, 

“Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department.” 


“ From Brigadier Inglis, commanding Garri- 
son of Lucknow, to the Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Military Department, Calcutta. 

“ Lucknow, Sept. 26th, 1857. 

“Sir,—In consequence of the very 
deeply-to-be-lamented death of Brigadier- 
general Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B., late 
in command of the Oude field force, the 
duty of narrating the military events which 
have occurred at Lucknow since the 29th 
of June last, has devolved upon myself. 

“On the evening of that day, several 
reports reached Sir Henry Lawrence that 
the rebel army, in no very considerable 
force, would march from Chinhut (a small 
village about eight miles distant, on the 
road to Fyzabad) on Lucknow on the fol- 
lowing morning; and the late brigadier- 
general therefore determined to make a 
strong reconnaissance in that direction, with 
the view, if possible, of meeting the force 
at a disadvantage, either at its entrance into 
the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge 
across the Gokral, which is a small stream 
intersecting Fyzabad-road, mid-way be- 
tween Lucknow and Chinhut. 

“The force destined for this service, and 
which was composed as follows, moved out 
at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 80th of 
-June :— 

“ Artillery—Four guns of No. — horse 
light field battery, four guns of No. 2 Oude 
field battery, two guns of No. 3 Oude field 
battery, and an 8-inch howitzer. 

“ Cavalry.—Troop of volunteer cavalr 
and 120 troopers of detachments 
to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
irregular cavalry, 

“ Infantry.—300 of her majesty’s 32nd, 
150 of the 13th native infantry, 60 of the 
48th native infantry, and 20 of the 71st 
native infantry (Sikhs.) 

“The troops, misled by the reports of 
wayfarers—who stated that there were few 
or no men between Lucknow and Chinhut 
—proceeded somewhat further than had 

been originally intended, and suddenly fell 

in with the enemy, who had up to that time 
eluded the vigilance of the advanced guard, 
by concealing themselves behind a long line 
of trees in overwhelming numbers. The 
European force and the howitzer, with the 
native infantry, held the foe in check for 
48 
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some time; and had the six guns of the 
Oude artillery been faithful, and the Sikh 
cavalry shown a better front, the day w 
have been’ won in spite of an immense 
disparity in numbers. But the Oude artil 
lerymen and drivers were traitors. They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the 
traces of their horses, and abandoned them 
regardless of the remonstrances and exer. 
tions of their own officers, and of those of 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s staff, headed by the 
brigadier-general in person, who himself 
drew his sword upon these rebels. Every 
effort to induce them to stand having 
proved ineffectual, the force, exposed to a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, and com. 


pletely ‘outflanked on both sides by an | 
overpowering body of infantry and cavalry, | 


which actually got into our rear, was com- 
pelled to retire with the loss of three pieces 
of artillery, which fell into the hands of 
the enemy, in consequence of the rank 
treachery of the Oude gunners, and witha 
very grievous list of killed: and wounded. 
The heat was dreadful, the gun ammunition 
was expended, and the almost total want of 
cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat 
most disastrous. 

“All the officers behaved well, and the 
exertions of the small body of volunteer 
cavalry—only forty in number—under Cap- 
tain Radcliffe, 7th light cavalry, were most 


praiseworthy. Sir Henry Lawrence subse- | 


quently conveyed his thanks to myself, who 
had, at his request, accompanied him upon 
this occasion (Colonel Case being in com- 
mand of her majesty’s 82nd.) He also 
expressed his approbation of the way in 
which his staff—Captain Wilson, officiating 
deputy assistant-adjutant-general; Lieu- 
tenant James, sub-assistant-commissary- 
general; Captain Edgell, officiating military 
secretary ; and Mr. Couper, C.S.—the last 
of whom had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
A.D.C. from the commencement of the 
disturbances—had conducted themselves 
throughout this arduous day. Sir Henry 


further particularly mentioned that he 


would bring the gallant conduct of Captain 
Radcliffe and of Lientenant Bonham, of the 
artillery (who worked the howitzer suc- 
cessfully until incapacitated by a wound), 
to the prominent notice of the government 
of India. The mannerin which Lieutenant 
Birch, 71st native infantry, cleared a village 
with a party of Sikh skirmishers, also 
elicited the admiration of the brigadier- 
general. The conduct of Lieutenant Kar- 
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the |. dinge, who, with his handful of horse, 
kh | covered the retreat of the rear-guard, was 
ld | extolled by Sir Henry, who expressed his 
lse intention of mentioning the services of this 
ile gallant officer to his lordship in council. 
ey Lieutenant-colonel Case, who commanded 
he her majesty’s 32nd regiment, was mortally 
m wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
m | men. The service had not a more deserv- 
of ing officer. The command devolved on 
he Captain Steevens, who also received a 
elf | death-wound shortly afterwards. The com- 
ry mand then fell to Captain Mansfield, who 
ng has since died of cholera. 

A «It will be in the recollection of his 
m- lordship in council that it was the original 
au intention of Sir Heury Lawrence to occupy 
ry, | not only the residency, but also the fort 
n- called Muchee Bhowun—an old dilapidated 
es edifice, which had been hastily repaired for 
of the occasion, though the defences were, 
nk even at the last moment, very far from 
a complete, and were, moreover, commanded 
d. by many houses in the city. The situation 
on of the Muchee Bhowun, with regard to 
of the residency, has already been described 
at to the government of India. 

“The untoward event of June the 30th 
he so far diminished the whole available force, 
er that we had not a sufficient number of men 
p- remaining to occupy both positions. The 
st brigadier-general, therefore, on the evening 
on of July the Ist, signalled to the garrison of 
ho the Muchee Bhowun to evacuate and blow 
on up that fortress in the course of the night. 
i The orders were ably carried out, and at 
so | || 12 r.m. the force marched into the resi- 
om dency with their guns and treasure, without 
ng | | | the loss of a man; and, shortly afterwards, 
u- | the explosion of 240 barrels of gunpowder, 
y- | | | 22d 6,000,000 ball cartridges, which were 
ry wing in the magazine, announced to Sir 
st | enry Lawrence and his officers, who were 
3 per waiting the report, the complete 
he | estruction of that post and all that it 
es | | |Cntained. Tf it had not been for this wise 
ry | and strategic measure, no member of the 
he | mae Oy garrison, in all probability, would 
in | ane Survived to tell the tale; for, as has 
he | aa Ay been stated, the Muchee Bhowun 
ca | e commanded from other parts of the 
l); | vi ae and was, moreover, indifferently pro- 
nt whi with heavy artillery ammunition ; 
ub | which the difficulty, suffering, and loss, 
3e I| | the _ the residency garrison, even with 
= Much forcement thus obtained from the 
I ing aes BI owun, has undergone in hold- 
My ian E Osıtion, is sufficient to show that, 
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if the original intention of holding b 
posts had been adh E bot 
inevitably Hie cred to, both would have 

“ Tt is now my very painful duty to relate 
mon oe ee teia naate cme 

: siege. On the Ist of J uly an 

8-inch shell burst in the room in the resi- 
dency in which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. 
The missile burst between him and Mr. 
Couper—close to both ; but without injury to 
either. The whole of his staff implored Sir 
Henry to take up other quarters, as the re- 
sidency had then become the special target 
for the round shot and shell of the enemy. 
This, however, he jestingly declined to do, 
observing that another shell would certainly 
never be pitched into that small room. 
But Providence had ordained otherwise ; 
for on the very next day he was mortally 
wounded by the fragment of another shell 
which burst in the same room, exactly at 
the same spot. Captain Wilson, deputy 
assistant-adjutant-general, réceived a contu- 
sion at the same time. 

“The late lamented Sir H. Lawrence, 
knowing that his last hour was rapidly 
approaching, directed me to assume com- 
mand of the troops, and appointed Major 
Banks to succeed him in the office of chief 
commissioner. He lingered in great agony 
till the morning of the 4th of July, when 
he expired; and the government was thereby 
deprived, if I may venture to say so, of 
the services of a distinguished statesman 
and a most gallant soldier. Few men have i 
ever possessed, to the same extent, the E 
power which he enjoyed of winning the 
hearts of all those with whom he came in 
contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and 
most zealous devotion for himself and for 
the government which he served. The 
successful defence of the position has been, 
under Providence, solely attributable to the 
foresight which he evinced in the timely x 
commencement of the necessary operations, ‘ae 
and the great skill and untiring personal 
activity which he exhibited in carrying — 
them into effect. All ranks possessed sucli 
confidence in his judgment and his fertilit, 
of resource, that the news of his fall 
received throughout the garrison wi 
ings of consternation only se 
grief which was inspired in th 
by the loss of a publi 
warm personal friend. 
and as gratefully as - 
that the whole of u 
and good man, I 
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India will pardon me for having attempted, 
however imperfectly, to pourtray them. In 
him every good and deserving soldier lost a 
friend and a chief capable of discriminating, 
and ever on the alert to reward merit, no 
| | matter how humble the sphere in which it 
was exhibited. 

«The garrison had scarcely recovered 
the shock which it had sustained in the loss 
of its revered and beloved general, when it 
had to mourn the death of that able and 
respected officer, Major Banks, the offici- 
ating chief commissioner, who received a 
bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the 21st of July, and 
died without a groan. The description of 
our position, and the state of our defences 
when the siege began, are so fully set forth 
in the memorandum furnished by the gar- 
rison engineer, that I shall content myself 
with bringing to the notice of his lordship 
in council the fact, that when the blockade 
was commenced, only two of our batteries 
were completed, part of the defences were 
yet in an unfinished condition, and the 
buildings in the immediate vicinity, which 
gave cover to the enemy, were only very 
partially cleared away. Indeed, our hea- 
viest losses have been caused by the fire 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters stationed 
in the adjoining mosques and houses of the 
native nobility, the necessity of destroying 
which had been repeatedly drawn to the at- 
tention of Sir Henry by the staff of engi- 
neers. But his invariable reply was, ‘ Spare 
the holy places, and private property too, 
as far as possible; and we have conse- 
quently suffered severely from our very 
tenderness to the religious prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious 
citizens and soldiery. As soon as the 
4 enemy had thoroughly completed the in- 
4 vestment of the residency, they occupied 
these houses—some of which were within 
easy pistol-shot of our barricades—in im- 
mense force, and rapidly made loopholes on 
those sides which boré on our post, from 
which they kept up a terrific and incessant 
fire day and night, which caused many 
daily casualties,.as there could not have 
Eo been less than 8,000 men firing at one time 
= into our position. Moreover, there was no| 
place in the whole of our works that could 
be considered safe; for several of the sick 
and wounded who were lying in the ban- 
queting-hall, which had been turned into 
an hospital, were killed in the very centre 
of the building; and the widow of Lieute- 
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| uncovenanted service, a few of her majesty5 


nant Dorin, and other women and children 
were shot dead in rooms, into which it had 
not been previously deemed possible that a 
bullet could penetrate. Neither were the 
enemy idle in erecting batteries. They 
soon had from twenty to twenty-five gung 
in position, some of them of very large 
calibre. These were planted all round our! 
post at small distances, some being actual] 
within fifty yards of our defences, but in 
places where our own heavy guns could not | 
reply to them ; while the perseverance anq, 
ingenuity of the enemy in erecting barri. 
cades in front of, and around their guns jy | 
a very short time, rendered all attempts to 
silence them by musketry entirely unavail- 
ing. Neither could they be effectually 
silenced by shells, by reason of their ex. | 
treme proximity to our position, and be- 
cause, moreover, the enemy had recourse to | 
digging very narrow trenches, about eight 
feet in depth, in rear of each gun; in which 
the men lay while our shells were flying, 
and which so effectually concealed them, 
even while working the gun, that our 
baffled sharpshooters could only see their 
hands while in the act of loading. 
“The enemy contented themselves with| 
keeping up this incessant fire of cannoù 
and musketry until the 20th of July, on 
which day, at 10 a.m., they assembled ini 
very great force all round our position, and | 
exploded a heavy mine inside our outer) 
line of defences at the Water gate. ‘The, 
mine, however, which was close to thej 
Redan, and apparently sprung with the). 
intention of destroying that battery, did | 
no harm. But as soon as the smoke had 
cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced | 
under cover of a tremendous fire of cannon || 
and musketry, with the object of storming | 
the Redan. But they were received with) 
such a heavy fire, that after a short struggle Í 
J 


they fell back with much loss. A strong 
column advanced at the same time to at. 
tack Innes’ post, and came on to withi i 
ten yards of the palisades, affording t0! 
Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th native infantry.. 
who commanded the position, and his bravé 
garrison (composed of gentlemen of the 


82nd foot, and the 18th native infantry), a? 
Opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
which they were not slow to avail them’) 
selves of, and the enemy were driven back 
with great slaughter. The insurgents made 
minor attacks at almost every outpost, buti 
were invariably defeated ; and at 2 p.m. they | 
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ceased their attempts to storm the place, 
although their musketry fire and cannon- 
ading continued to harass us unceasingly as 
usual. Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th of August, when the enemy 
made another assault, having previously 
sprung 2 mine close to the brigade mess, 
which entirely destroyed our defences for 
the space of twenty feet, and blew in a 
great portion of the outside wall of the 
house occupied by Mr. Schilling’s garrison. 
On the dust clearing away, a breach ap- 
peared, through which a regiment could 
have advanced in perfect order, and a few 
of the enemy came on with the utmost de- 
termination, but were met with such, a 
withering flank fire of musketry from the 
officers and men holding the top of the 
brigade mess, that they beat a speedy re- 
treat, leaving the more adventurous of their 
numbers lying on the crest of the breach. 
While this operation was going on, another 
large body advanced on the Cawnpore bat- 
tery, and succeeded in locating themselves 
for a few minutes in the ditch. They were, 
however, dislodged by hand-grenades. At 
Captain Anderson’s post they also came 
boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which 
they planted against the wall; but here, as 
elsewhere, they were met with the most 
indomitable resolution; and the leaders 
being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, 
and retreated to their batteries and loop- 
holed defences, from whence they kept up, 
for the rest of the day, an unusually heavy 
cannonade and musketry fire. On the 
18th of August the enemy sprung another 
mine in front of the Sikh lines with very 
fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached), 
Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who 


Commanded the small body of drummers 
Composing the garrison, were blown into 
the air; but providentially returned to 
earth with no further injury than a severe 
shaking. The garrison, however, were not 
So fortunate. No less than eleven men 
ere buried alive under the ruins, from 
a lence it was impossible to extricate them, 
ng to the tremendous fire kept up by 
Se enemy from houses situated not ten 
“tae m front of the breach. The explo- 
X ee followed by a general assault of a 

* determined nature than the two former 


“torts, and th ; 

r Q the enemy were consequently 
spied Without much difficulty. But they 
Soe: under cover of the breach, in 
in ishing themselves in one of the houses 


(0) . x . . 
nY Position, from which they were driven 
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in the evening by the bayonets of he 


majesty’s 32nd and 84 
of September the cin ee In y 
serious assault. Having .exploded a lees 
mine, a few feet short of the bastion of ae 
18-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post 
they advanced with large heay scaling- 
ladders, which they planted tain ne 
wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for a 
instant the embrasure of a gun. They 
were, however, speedily driven back with 
loss by hand-grenades and musketry. A 
few minutes subsequently they sprung an- 
other mine close to the brigade mess, and 
advanced boldly; but soon the corpses 
strewed in the garden in front of the post 
bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the 
rifle and musketry fire of the gallant mem- 
bers of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignominiously, leaving their leader—a fine- 
looking old native officer—among the slain. 
At other posts they made similar attacks, 
but with less resolution, and everywhere 
with the same want of. success. Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, 
as they came on with much determination, 
and at night they were seen bearing large 
numbers of their killed and wounded over 
the bridges, in the direction of cantonments. 
The above is a faint attempt at a descrip- 
tion of the four great struggles which have . 
occurred during this protracted season of Z 
exertion, exposure, and suffering. His 
lordship in council will perceive that the 
enemy invariably commenced his attacks 
by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offensive warfare, for the exercise of which 
our position was unfortunately peculiarly 
situated; and had it not been for the most 
untiring vigilance on our part, in watching 
and blowing up their mines before they 
were completed, the assaults would probably 
have been much more numerous, and might, 
perhaps, have ended in the capture of the 
place. But by countermining in all direc- 
tions, we succeeded in detecting and de- 
stroying no less than four of the enemy’s 
subterraneous advances towards important | 
positions, two of which operations were emi: 
nently successful, as on one occasion 
less than eighty of them were b a 
the air, and twenty suffered : r 
on the second explosion. ; 
ever, which devolved upon 
these countermives, m 
body of skilled 
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. . Sa 
ş ithi imits of a des- | kept up their most harassing fire. Qyi | | — 
sible to crowd within the limits o al D extremes paucity of our iA vite h 
patch, even the principal events, much more | to Sih Ee mberg | 
the individual acts of gallantry which have | each man was taught to feel that on hi 
marked this protracted struggle. But Ijown individual efforts alone depended jn To fi 


can conscientiously declare my conviction, small measure the safety of E e posi. x 
that few troops have ever undergone greater | tion. ius Seen ccs yore oy off. | | 5. 
hardships, exposed as they have been to a | cer, ae an ae A c pa the Post | | 5, 
| never-ceasing musketry fire and cannonade. | assigned to am p p opa a A a: 
They have also experienced the alternate and to fight for the Wes which Providence i 

vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense | had intrusted to his care with such daunt. 
heat, and that, too, with very insufficient less determination, that the enemy, despite . 
i shelter from either, and in many places their constant attacks, their heavy mines, | | a 
i | without any shelter at all. In addition to|their overwhelming numbers, and their | | s: 
having had to repel real attacks, they have | incessant fire, could never succeed in gain. | | y 
| been exposed night and day to the hardly |ing one single inch of ground within the i 


less harassing false alarms which the enemy | bounds of this straggling position, which. 
have been constantly raising. The insur- | was So feebly fortified, that had they once. d 
gents have frequently fired very heavily, | obtained a footing in any of the outposts, 
sounded the advance, and shouted for seve- | the whole place must inevitably have fallen, 


; sí 
ral hours together, though not a man could | “If further proof be wanting of the des- | | p 
| be seen; with the view, of course, of harass- | perate nature of the struggle which we | | a 
ing our small and exhausted foree—in which | have, under God’s blessing, so long and so a 
object they succeeded; for no part has |successfully waged, I would point to the | |c 


been strong enough to allow of a portion |roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled 
| only of the garrison being prepared in the | walls, to the exploded mines, to the open | | tl 

event of a false attack being turned into a|breaches, to the shattered and disabled 
real one. All, therefore, had to stand to | guns and defences; and, lastly, to the long 


si 
| their arms, and to remain at their posts | and melancholy list of the brave and de- | |si 
until the demonstration had ceased; and | voted officers and men who have fallen, n 
such attacks were of almost nightly occur- | These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn | |h 
rence, The whole of the officers and men | testimony to the way in which this feeble | | p 
have been on duty night and day during | position has been defended. During the | | a 
| the eighty-seyen days which the siege had early part of these vicissitudes, we were left n 
lasted, up to the arrival of Sir J. Outram, | without any information whatever regard- | | 7 
K.C.B. In addition to this incessant mili- ing the posture of affairs outside. An occa- | |o 
tary duty, the force has been nightly em- | sional spy did indeed come in with the | | h 


ployed in repairing defences, in moving 

guns, in burying dead animals, in convey- 
| ing ammunition and commissariat stores 
from one place to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial 
to enumerate here. I feel, however, that 
any words of mine will fail to convey any 
adequate idea of what our fatigue and 
labours haye been—labours in which all 


aA 


object of inducing our sepoys and servants © 
to desert; but the intelligence derived from 
such sources was, of course, entirely uD- 
trustworthy. We sent our messengers, © 
daily calling for aid and asking for informa- | 
tion, none of whom ever returned until the _ 
26th day of the siege, when a pensioner — 
pened. Ungud came back with a letter 
rom General Havelock’? i ming | 
ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, and | us that they were eee ea 9 ue | 
soldiers, have all borne an equally noble | sufficient to bear down all opposition an 
part. All have together descended into would be with us in five or six days. 
a the mine; all have together handled the messenger was immediately dispatched, re- 
E shovel for the interment of the putrid bul- questing that, on the evening of their arrival | 
lock; and all, accoutred with musket and | on the outskirts of the city two rockets” 
bayonet, have relieved each other on sentry, | might be sent up, in order that we might 
without regard to the distinctions of rank, | take the necessary measures for assisting 
| civil or military. Notwithstanding all these them while forcing their wayin. The sixth | 
a | hardships, the garrison has made no less day, however, expired, and they came noti. 
a than five sorties, in which they spiked two | but for many evenings after dae and 
of the enemy’s heaviest guns, and blew up : | 


à men watched for the ascension of the ex- 
several ve Hv houses from which they had pected rockets, with hopes such as make the 
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heart sick, We knew not then, nor did we 
Jearn until the 29th of August—or thirty- 
five days later—that the relieving force, 
after having fought most nobly to effect 
our deliverance, had been obliged to fall 
back for reinforcements ; and this was the 
Jast communication we received until two 
days before the arrival of Sir James Outram 
on September the 25th. À 
« Besides heavy visitations of cholera and 
smallpox, we have also had to contend 
against a sickness which has almost univer- 
sally pervaded the garrison. Commencing 
with a very painful eruption, it has merged 
into a low fever, combined with diarrhea; 
and although few or no men have actually 
died from its effects, it leaves behind a 
weakness and lassitude which, in the ab- 
sence of all material sustenance, save coarse 
beef and still coarser four, none have been 
able entirely to get over. The mortality 
among the women and children, and espe- 
cially among the latter, from these diseases 
and from other causes, has been perhaps 
the most characteristic of the siege. The 
want of native servants has also been a 
source of much privation. Owing to the 
suddenness with which we were besieged, 
many of these people who might perhaps 
have otherwise proved faithful to their em- 
ployers, but who were outside of the defences 
at the time, were altogether excluded. Very 
many more deserted, and several families 
were consequently left without the services 
of a single domestic. Several ladies have 
had to tend their children, and even to 
wash their own clothes, as well as to cook 
their Scanty meals, entirely unaided. Com- 
bined with the absence of servants, the 
want of proper accommodation has probably 
deen the cause of much of the disease with 
which we have been afflicted. I cannot 
refrain from bringing to the prominent 
pee of his lordship in council, the patient 
ake ie and the Christian resignation 
uch have been evinced by the women of 
ees They have animated us by 
xample. Many, alas! have been 
in this and their children fatherless, 
iit struggle. But all such seem 
co to the will of Providence ; and 
» among whom may be mentioned the 
to uted names of Birch, of Polehamp- 
x» of Barbor, and 1, have, after th 
example of or, an of Gall, have, after the 
themsel 3 Miss Nightingale, constituted 
4 es the tender and solicitous nurses 


hospi” ded and dying soldiers in the 
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iss . 

faron ET a E 2 the 
thei eae Gane rE in council 
distinguished ieas prendre A 
the most valuable e EET Ee 
I assistance in these opera- 
tions. Many of the best and bravest of 
these now rest from their labours. Among 
them are Lieutenant-colonel Case and Cap- 
tain Radcliffe, whose services have already 
been narrated; Captain Francis, 13th na- 
tive infantry—who was killed by a round 
shot—had particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir H. Lawrence for his conduct 
while in command of the Muchee Bhowun; 
Captain Fulton, of the engineers, who also 
was struck by a round shot, had, up to the 
time of his early and lamented death, 
afforded me the most invaluable aid; he 
was indeed indefatigable; Major Anderson, 
the chief engineer, though, from the com- 
mencement of the siege, incapable of physi- 
cal exertion from the effects of the disease 
under which he eventually sank, merited 
my warm acknowledgments for his able 
council; Captain Simons, commandant of 
artillery, distinguished himself at Chinhut, 
where he received the two wounds which 
ended in his death; Lieutenants Shepherd 
and Archer, 7th light cavalry, who were 
killed at their posts; Captain Hughes, 57th 
native infantry, who was mortally wounded 
at the capture of a house which formed one 
of the enemy’s outposts; Captain McCabe, 
of the 32nd foot, who was killed at the head 
of his men while leading his fourth sortie, 
as well as Captain Mansfield, of the same m 
corps, who died of cholera—were all officers 
who had distinguished themselves highly. 
Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and 
Mr. Boyson, of the uncovenanted service— 
who fell when on the look-out at one of the 
most perilous outposts—had earned them- i 
selves reputations for coolness and gal- 
lantry. 

"© The officers who commanded outposts— 


light cavalry ; Captain Germon, 18th native | | 
infantry ; Alp 
nant Loughnan, of the same corps; 
Anderson, 25th native infantry ; 
Graydon, 44th native infantry 
Langmore, 71st native infant 
Schilling, principal of th 
lege—have all conduct 

their onerous pos! 
of this is necessary t 


were not only unable to take, but they 
could not even succeed in gaining one inch 
of the posts commanded by these gallant 
gentlemen. Colonel Master commanded 
the critical and important post of the bri- 
gade mess, on either side of which was an 
open breach, only flanked by his handful 
of riflemen and musketeers. Lieutenant 
Aitken, with the whole of the 18th native 
infantry, which remained to us with the 
exception of their Sikhs, commanded the 
Bayley Guard—perhaps the most important 
position in the whole of the defences; and 
Lieutenant Langmore, with the remnant of 
his regiment (the 71st), held a very exposed 
position between the hospital and the Water 
gate. This gallant and deserving young 
soldier and his men were entirely without 
shelter from the weather, both by night and 
by day. i 

“ My thanks are also due to Lieutenants 
Anderson, Hutchinson, and Innes, of the 
engineers, as well as Lieutenant Tulloch, 
58th native infantry, and Lieutenant Hay, 
48th native infantry, who were placed under’ 
them to aid in the arduous duties devolving 
upon that department. Lieutenant Thomas, 
Madras artillery, who commanded that arm 
of the service for some weeks, and Lieu- 
tenants Macfarlane and Bonham, rendered 
me the most effectual assistance. I was, 
however, deprived of the services of the two 
latter, who were wounded, Lieutenant Bon- 
ham no less than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th Bengal native 
infantry, who, owing to the scarcity of artil- 
lery officers, was put in charge of some 
guns, was ever to be found at his post. 

“ Major Lowe, commanding her majesty’s 
32nd regiment; Captain Bassano, -Lieu-: 
tenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Foster, 
Harmar, Cooke, Clery, Browne, and Charl- 


ton, of that corps, have all nobly performed 
their duty. Every 


one of these officers, 
with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 


and Clery, have received one or more wounds 
of more or less severity. Quartermaster 
Stribling, of the same corps, also conducted 
himself to my satisfaction. Captain O’Brien, 
her majesty’s 84th foot; Captain Kemble, 
41st native infantry; Captain’ Edgell, 58rd 
native infantry; Captain Dinning, Lieu- 
tenant Sewell, and Lieutenant Worsley, of 
the 71st native infantry; Lieutenant War. 
ner, 7th light cavalry ; Ensign Ward, 48th 
uative infantry (who, when most of our 
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have before mentioned, that throughout the 
whole duration .of the siege, the enemy 


the uncovenanted service, 
on a subsequent occasion, 
government of India, conducted themsclv® 


L 


(A.D, 1857, a 


. A 
artillery officers were killed or 


worked the mortars with excellen 


disabled 


3 t effect), br 
Lieutenant Graham, llth native infant | bo 
Lieutenant Mecham, 4th Oude locals ; and se] 
Lieutenant Kier, 41st native infantry, hay | u! 
all done good and willing service throug}, 
out the siege, and I trust that they vil of 
receive the favourable notice of his lor. | & 
ship in council. of 

“T beg, particularly to call the attention | te 
of the government of India to the untiring g 
industry, the extreme devotion, and great 7 
skill which have been evinced by Surgeon Si 
Scott (superintending surgeon), and AS | a, 
sistant-surgeon Boyd, of her majesty’s 32n¢ e 
foot; Assistant-surgeon Bird, of the artil | | th 
lery; Surgeon Campbell, 7th light cay, th 
alry; Surgeon Brydon, 71st native infantry; | | m 
Surgeon Ogilvie, sanitary commissioner; | | jy 
Assistąnt-surgeon Fayrer, civil surgeon; | | th 
Assistant-surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude irre: | | be 
gular cayalry; Assistant-surgeon Greenhow; lo 
Assistant-surgeon Darby, and by Mr.j | se 
Apothecary Thompson, in the discharge of | | fo 
their onerous and most important duties. 

“ Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the | | of 
civil service, have been both wounded ; and | | w 
the way in which they, as well as Mr. Mar. | | tl 
tin, the deputy-commissioner of Lucknow, | | w 
conducted themselves, entitles them toal | o 
place in this despatch. Captain Carnegie, | | a 
the special assistant-commissioner, whose e 
invaluable services previous to the com- | | 1 
mencement of the siege I have frequently I 
heard warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. a 
Lawrence and by Major Banks, and whose k 


exertions will probably be more ` amply 
brought to notice by the civil authorities on i 
some future occasion, has conducted the i 
office of provost-marshal to my satisfaction. | 
The Rev. Mr. Harris and the Rev. Mr. Pole- | 
hampton, assistant chaplains, vied with 
each other in their untiring care and atteù: | 
tion to the suffering men. The latter gen- | 
tleman was wounded in the hospital, and 
subsequently unhappily died of cholera | 
Mr. McCrae, of the civil engineers, did ex | 
cellent service at the guns, until he was | 
seyerely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, | 
| 


gentleman who had come to Oude to inquire 
into the resources of the country, acquired 
the whole mystery of mortar practice, and 
was of the most signal service until inca. 
pacitated by sickness, j 


Mr. Marshall, of 
the road department, and other members 


whose names will, | 
be laid before the 


| 
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pravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire 
body of these gentlemen have borne them- 
selves well, and have evinced great coolness 
under fire. 

«I have now only to bring to the notice 
of the right honourable the governor-gen- 
eral in council the conduct of the several 
officers who composed my staff :—Lieu- 
tenant James, sub-assistant-commissary- 
general, was severely wounded by a shot 
through the knee at Chinhut, notwith- 
standing which he refused to go upon the 
sick-list, and carried on his most trying 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is 
not too much to say that the garrison owe 
their lives to the exertions and firmness of 
this officer. Before the struggle com- 
menced, he was ever in the saddle, getting 
in supplies ; and his untiring vigilance in 
their distribution after our difficulties had 


begun, prevented a waste which otherwise, 
long before the expiration of the eighty- 
seven days, might have annihilated the 

force by the slow process of starvation. 
“Captain Wilson, 13th native infantry, 
officiating deputy assistant-adjutant-general, 
was ever to be found where shot was flying 
thickest; and I am at a loss to decide 
whether his services were most invaluable 
owing to the untiring physical endurance 
and bravery which he displayed, or to his 
ever-ready and pertinent counsel and advice 
in moments of difficulty and danger. 
Lieutenant Hardinge—an officer whose 
achievements and antecedents are well- 
known to the government of India—has 
earned fresh laurels by his conduct through- 
out the siege. He was officiating as deputy 
assistant-quartermaster-general, and also 
commanded the Sikh portion of the cavalry 
of the garrison. In both capacities his 
Services have been invaluable, especially in 
the latter; for it was owing alone to his 
tact, vigilance, and bravery, that the Sikh 
horsemen were induced to persevere in 
holding a very unprotected post under a 
heavy fire. Lieutenant Barwell, 71st na- 
eee wees the fort-adjutant and offi- 
6 hae major of brigade, has proved himself 
68 ih Sie officer. Lieutenant Birch, 
chlo lst native infantry, has been my 
firmly ieee throughout the siege. | I 
Henn e Ra there never was a better aide- 
aon an e has been indefatigable, and 
order ia to lead a sortie, or to convey an 
one a threatened outpost under the 
ogee re. On one of these occasions 
eved a slight wound on the head. I 


beg to bring the services of this most pro- 
mising and intelligent young officer to the 
favourable consideration of his lordship in 
council, 
_ ‘Tam also much indebted to Mr. Cooper, 
civil service, for the assistance he has on 
many occasions afforded me by his judicious 
advice. I have, moreover, ever found him 
most ready and willing in the performance 
of the military duties assigned to him, how- 
ever exposed the post or arduous the under- 
taking. He commenced his career in her 
majesty’s service, and consequently had had 
some previous experience of military matters. 
If the road to Cawnpore had been made 
clear by the advent of our troops, it was my 
intention to have deputed this officer to 
Calcutta, to detail in person the occurrences 
which have taken place, for the information 
of the government of India. I stil! hope, 
that when our communications shall be 
once more unopposed, he may be sum- 
moned to Calcutta for this purpose. 

“ Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing 
the splendid behaviour of the soldiers—viz., 
the men of her majesty’s 32nd foot, the 
small detachment of her majesty’s 84th 
foot, the European and native artillery, 
the 18th, 48th, and 71st regiments of native 
infantry, and the Sikhs of the respective 
corps, to the notice of the government of 
India. The losses sustained by her majes- 
ty’s 32nd, which is now barely 300 strong; 
by her majesty’s 84th, and by the European 
artillery, show at least they knew how to 
die in the cause of their countrymen. Their 
conduct under the fire, the exposure, and 
the privations which they had to undergo, 
has been throughout most admirable and 
praiseworthy. 

“ Ag another instance of the desperate 
character of our defence, and the difficulties 
we have had to contend with, I may men- 
tion that the number of our artillerymen 
was so reduced, that on the occasion of an 
attack, the gunners, aided as they were by 
men of her majesty’s 32nd foot, and by 
volunteers of all classes, had to run from 
one battery to another, wherever the fire of 
the enemy was hottest, there not being 
nearly enough men to serve half the ane 
of guns at the same time. In short, at i ? 
the number of European gunners was omy 
Ge . while we had, including mor- 

wenty-four; while | Ear 4 
tars, no less than thirty gums 1 posi Tan 

"ith raspet to ie aala te ba 
of opinion that their loyalty Des oad | | 
cual They wore andilicrentty ae : 
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worse housed. They were exposed—espe- 
cially the 13th regiment, under the gallant 
Lieutenant Aitken—to a most galling fire of 
| round shot and musketry, which materially 
decreased their numbers. They were so 
| near the enemy that conversation could be 
carried on between them; and every effort, 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alter- 
nately resorted to, in vain, to seduce them 
from their allegiance to the handful of 
Europeans, who, in all probability, would 
| have been sacrificed by their desertion. All 
| the troops behaved nobly ; and the names of 
those men of the native force who have 
particularly distinguished themselves, have 
been laid before Major-general Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., who has promised to pro- 
mote them. Those of the European force 
will be transmitted in due course for the 
orders of his royal highness the general 
commanding-in-chief. 

“ In conclusion, I beg leave to express, 
on the part of myself and the members of 
this garrison, our deep and grateful sense 
of the conduct of Major-general Sir J. Out- 
ram, K.C.B., of Brigadier-general Havelock, 
C.B., and of the troops uuder those officers 
who so devotedly came to our relief at so 
heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid 
for much suffering and privation by the 
sympathy which our brave deliverers say 
our perilous and unfortunate position has 
excited for us in the hearts of our country- 
men throughout the length and breadth of 
her majesty’s dominions.—I have, &c., 

“ (Signed) T. Inetts, 
“Colonel, her Majesty’s 32nd, Brigadier.” 
The following minute was issued by the 


governor-general of India, dated “ Fort 
William, September 8th :’— 


“ Although intelligence of Sir H. Lawrence’s death 
reached the government long ago, no official an- 
nouncement of this sad event, and none of the par- 
ticulars connected with it, were received until some 
time after the first reports; and the details are not 
even now very fully known. A wound received while 
leading an attack, on the 2nd of July, against the 
insurgents, and believed to have been slight in 
itself, but acting doubtless on a constitution impaired 
by protracted labours in an exhausting climate, and 
on a frame weakened by the unusual fatigues, 
anxieties, and responsibilities of the preceding month, 
sufficed to close the career of one of the most valued 
and best-loved men whom India has counted among 
her servants and benefactors. In the course of his 
service, extending over thirty-five years, in Burmah, 
in Affghanistan, in Nepaul, in the Punjab, and in 
Rajpootana, Sir Henry Lawrence was distinguished 
for eminent ability, devoted zeal, and generous and 
self-denying exertions for the welfare of the people 
among whom he was placed. As a soldier, an 
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administrator, and a statesman, he has deserved) 
earned an exalted reputation among the 
and has been an honour to the 
served. 

“Impressed with a sense of his qualific 
selected him to be chief commissioner in 
vince of Oude. In that position, from the first ap. 
pearance of disaffection among the troops quartered 
in the province, his conduct of affairs was marked by 
foresight, calm judgment, and courage. If any. 
thing could have averted the calamitous outbreak 
which has been followed by the temporary subyer. 
sion of our authority in Oude, I believe that the 
measures which were taken by Sir Henry Lawrence 
and the confidence which all men, high and low, 
native and European, felt in his energy, his wisdom, 
and his spirit of justice and kindliness, would have 
accomplished that end. As long as there was any 


foremog; 
government he 


ations, I 
the pro. 


to their sense of duty and honour, he left no becom- 
ing means untried to conciliate them. When violent 
and open mutiny called for stern retribution, he did 
not shrink from the (to him) uncongenial task of 
inflicting severe punishment. When general disor. 
der and armed rebellion threatened, he was un- 
daunted, and completed rapidly and effectively the 
precautionary preparations which, from ‘the begin- 


[A.D. 1857, | 


hope of restraining the wavering soldiery by appeals _ 


ning, he had had in view; and, though he had been | 


prematurely removed from the scene, it is due 
mainly to his exertions, judgment, and professional 
skill, that the Lucknow garrison has been able to 
defy the assaults of its assailants, and still maintains 
its ground. There is not, I am sure, an English- 
man in India, who does not regard the lóss of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in the present circumstances of the 
country, as one of the heaviest of public calamities. 
There is not, I believe, a native of the provinces 
where he has held authority, who will not remember 
his name as that of a friend and generous benefactor 
to the races of India. 

“For myself, short as has been my personal in- 
tercourse with that distinguished man, it is a grate- 
ful, though a mournful duty, to record my apprecia- 
tion of his eminent services to this government, my 
admiration of his high character, and my affectionate 
respect for his memory.—CANNING.” 


The honours deservedly conferred upon 
the garrison of Lucknow, and its valiant 
commandant, were prompt and appropriate. 
The latter had, a few months previously, 


entered the rebel city a lieutenant-colonel, | 


but he left it as Major-general Sir John 


Eardley Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B. Promotion, | 


in various grades, awaited other of the 
officers; but the immediate recognition, by 


the governor-general, of the services of the | 


entire garrison, was expressed in a genera 
order, which declared, that “Every officer 
and soldier, European and native, who has 
formed part of the garrison of the residency; 


between the 29th of June and the 25th of 
September, 1857, shall receive six months |, 


batta. Every civilian in the covenanted 
service of the Hast India Company, who 
has taken part in the defence of the resi- 
dency within the above-named dates, shall 


i 
li 
1 
1 
| 


| 
| 
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a ‘Gc: nths’ batta, at a rate calcu- 
y l A ding to the military rank with 
he Jate ica standing corresponds. Every 
| which nted civil officer, or volunteer, who 
AT ce en a like part, shall receive six 
e has ne batta, at a rate to be fixed accord- 
ed tee the functions and position which 
by mg have been assigned to him. Every 
y- may z commissioned and non-commissioned 
i | ae and soldier, who has formed part of 
he ae garrison, shall receive the ‘Order of 
ne, Merit,’ with the increase of pay attached 
X thereto, and: shall be permitted to count 
E three years of additional service.. The sol- 
ny diers of the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments 
ls | of native infantry, who have been part of the 
7 garrison, shall be formed into a regiment of 


id the line, to be called ‘The Regiment of 
Lucknow;’ the further constitution of which, 
as regards officers and men, will be notified 
hereafter.” ; 
n- Throughout the whole course of this 
| remarkable siege, so pregnant with extraor- 
dinary facts, nothing perhaps was more 
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nied, or were dismissed to their ho i 
ne early part of the troubles at Luck 
sad ae at hn ts 
\ ay, ree native corps muti- 
mied at the cantonment, some of the se- 
poys in each remained faithful, and would 
not take part with their misguided com 
rades.* These exceptions to -a bad rule 
shared all the labours, and perils, and priva- 
tions of the siege with the British garrison . 
and residents; and despite scanty food, 
little and broken rest, harassing exertions, 
and daily fightings, they remained steadfast 
to the last. Though sorely tempted by the 
mutineers, who would frequently hold con- 
verse with them over the palisades of the 
intrenchment, these men never wavered in 
their loyalty, or flinched from their duty. 
What they were in the proudest days of 
the Company’s ascendancy, such they were 
in the gloomiest period of its shattered 
power; and the honour that stood firm on 
the 30th of May, came from the fiery ordeal 
untarnished on the 25th of September. It 


a truly astonishing than the conduct of some | was right such men should be specially re- 
ns men within the residency enclosure, belong- | warded; and it was politic that such re- 
h- ing to the native regiments that had muti- | ward should not be deferred, 
Ir i 
he | 
oS. 
eg Ea 
er es = = i | k 
or > ! 
n- N 
je- 
a CHAPTER I. 
i . 
| ‘ -COLONEL 
te | DEPARTURE OF MOVABLE COLUMNS FROM DELHI, UNDER BRIGADIER SHORT AND IRUTEN cena 
| GREATHED ; CAPTURE OF TWO PRINCES AT THE TOMB OF HUMAYOON; THEIR ze iton Dee 
m TION OF SEKUNDERABAD; JHANSIE REBELS AT BOLUNDSHUHUR ; BATTLES OF A perches oe 
: DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE ; DEATH OF MR. COLVIN, LIEUT.-GOVERNOR r ae 
nb PROVINCES ; GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION ; DIFFICULTIES AS TO THE COMMAND OF Eno po 
e. | COLONEL GREATHED SUPERSEDED BY BRIGADIER GRANT; MEMORANDUM OF CH IEE COMAE TONA E 
ya I CORA; PROGRESS OF GRANT'S COLUMN; DESTRUCTION OF THE FORT AT ee AL, BRVGi Dut PROGRESS pE 
L OF TROOPS AT CAWNPORE PREPARATORY TO ADVANCE ON LUCKNOW}; ee Navat Para TA 
A | : FROM CALCUTTA; ARRIVAL AT ALLAHABAD; DEPARTURE FOR CAWNPORE; SEN ease 
| POWELLS FORCE; BATTLE OF KUDJWA; DEATH OF COLONEL POWELL; MIL — 
Oy ij NAVAL BRIGADE LEAVES CAWNPORE FOR ALUMBAGH. f Onn 
ie | 3 5 : 
y | EFORE proceeding with the details imme- | therefore resume Ae 
i ia : o : . $ 
N j a Connected with the operations of| time Lieutenant-colo 
al 


olin Campbell for the relief of the 
on at Lucknow, it is necessary, for the 
nuty of the narrative, that we should 


garris 
conti 


Y, || Meviously refer to the movements of troops | cross the Jumna at Muttra, and H 
of Under other ae Mavins the same object | possible, make their way to join t 
s n view, 9 host at Lucknow. VAE 

3 any of the principal incidents con-| But few weeks had e 

k eet With the a of Delhi have | ignominious flight, $) 

ll ed een fully recorded;+ and we kings of Delhi war 

[ E : ; S u 1l 
va n ‘yp. 182. + Ibid, pp. 491—513. } Imper i ag 
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a 
ledged chief of the warriors of Hindostan, this first successful raid, a larger force, con. 
whose hearts were burning with fanatic | sisting of the 2nd fusiliers, Ist Punjab 
hatred against the Christian race, by whom infantry and Kumaon battalion, with the 
they had been trained to arms, and from carabiniers, guides, and other irregular 
whose too iudulgent rule they had madly horse, and a field battery, was assembled 
turned aside to rush upon destruction. | for service under the brigadier; and on the 
‘ousands of the|I1st of October, this force marched out of 


Surrounded by tens of th nee 
recreant soldiers of the army of Bengal, he | camp, for the: districts east. and west of 


beheld the outstretched arm of British ven- Delhi. At Goorgaon—a smal] fortified town, 
geance in the few battalions that clustered | about twenty miles west from the city—a 
| on the heights before his stronghold, and | leader of the rebels, named Buktar Sing, 
trembled in his state as: the retributive | was captured, and forthwith hanged out of 
| thunders of the resistless power whose | the way of further mischief; and the same 
f 

} 
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anger he had provoked, echoed through process was adopted wherever fortune threw 
the halls of his palace, and with every crash | the insurgent leaders into the hands of the 
proclaimed the advent of his ruin. troops, although not actually in the field. 

From the date of the occupation of the |. The following extract from a letter of an 
3 city by General Wilson, on the 20th of officer attached to the column under Briga- 
September, everything remained quiet and | dier Short, dated “Bullumghur, Novem- 
orderly around Delhi. Deserted as it was | ber 7th,” will afford some idea of the opera- 
by its mutinous garrison, and by a vast|tions of this division of the Delhi army. 
majority of its inhabitants—its. king a}The writer says—“I wrote to you last from 
miserable captive, and three of the princes| Kanoond: from that place we returned to 
of his race in their untimely graves—it was | Rewaree, where we found a subahdar and a 
considered unnecessary to detain the whole | company of the guides in charge of the 
British force within the city, while revolt | town. Some report about the Jodhpore 
had yet to be trampled down in other] legion being at Naud was current in camp, 
places, and bands of armed plunderers were] and this was the reason assigned for our 
ravaging the country, and revenging their | looking-up Rewaree. Thence to Goorgaon, 
defeat by rapine and slaughter. On the|twenty miles from Delhi. We were there 
28rd of September, therefore, two columns | sent off with the carabiniers, leaving the 
of the victorious troops started in pursuit of | column halted, to Furrucknuggur. Twenty 
the imsurgents—the one under Brigadier|of the nawab’s sowars were shot. After 
Showers taking the right bank of the| this we entered quite a new style of country. 
Jumna; the other, under the command of | Instead of skirting the hills, we entered 
Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, commencing |.them; indeed, crossed a‘tract of hills run- || 
its operations on the left. The party com-.| ning without order and at a range from 200 


yy ee A ee 
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E manded by the former officer was, at first, | to 300 feet high, with here and there a 
es but a small one, and was employed for a| peak of 500, until we quitted them again at 
pret i special purpose. Moving out of the camp | Sonah. Our object was to punish the wild 
pe -g on or about the 26th of September; it pro- | devils of Mewattees who inhabit these 

N ceeded to the tomb of the emperor Huma- | hills, and whose natural trade is plunder. 


yoon, where Captain Hodgson had pre- | Marwar, the district after which they are 
. i viously captured and shot three -of the} called, is far away-to the west and south- 
z princes of the house of Delhi; and to the | west; but these people cling to this irregu- | 


E 
nE p | E ee E ea 


E ué neighbourhood of the Cuttub Minar, which | lar range of hills in all its length and if 
Er o EN eae ab the loose dis-| breadth. As we found every town had’ 
; ? orce E ue that had managed to escape |'been burnt and gutted by these scamps, We 

Kis from the city. At the tomb, Brigadier | returned the compliment by setting their 


Showers was fortunate enough to capture villages on fire; and at Taroo, as I sat 
Ss two more sons of the king—the Mirza smoking my weed in the evening, I counted 
2 Mendoo and Mirza Bukhtowar Shah, both | no less than five huge bonfires, whose lights 

of whom were conveyed into Delhi, tried by| stretched almost round the horizon. At 
-a military commission, and sentenced to be Taroo, among the ruins of what was a sub- 
P -|| shot—a fate they met on the 18th of Oc- | stantial stone-built town, only: seven months 
"4 tober; after which their bodies were exposed ago, and which we were ordered to cleat; 
at the Khotwal for three days, and were|we found and shot thirty fair-skinned Dell? 
then cast into the Ganges. Shortly after} fellows. One day was spent between Taro? 
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(five miles) ap ene the hills 
m owattees; we were fired upon by one 
Tor Merone T believe, because those gentle- 
Y "Sike fighting, than because they were 
men us to cover the removal of their cattle. 
A js the only point at which they are 
are rable; catch them you cannot; burn 
their villages you may ; and in a week they 
are re-thatched. All this is idle; seize 
their cows and goats, if you want to bring 
them to their senses. The guides—such 
active fellows !—beat for Mewattees up the 
khuds, down the khuds, and over the most 
dangerous ground, just as we should for 
chikore, in a way which Europeans could 
not have done. About sixty of our friends 
were killed. A hand-to-hand fight. took 
place, which excited a good deal of fun. A 
Mewattee, a huge fellow, armed with shield 
and sword, was put up half-way down the 
khud at our feet. Twenty shots were fired ; 
but no, the bold fellow held steadily on, 
springing from rock to rock, descending to 
the bottom of the dell, and then mounting 
the opposite face. He was so close that we 
could distinguish the rope fastened round 
his body, which these people use in climb- 
ing about the rayines in which they live. 
Just as he was reaching the crest of the 
khud, a man of the guides suddenly came 
round an elbow of the ravine, and five 
words explained to him the proximity of 
the Mewattee. There was not four yards 
between them when they met. The guide 
fired—down ducked his friend, the shot 
missed, and then followed the sweep of the 
Mewattee’s sword upon the guide’s head— 
ree R ee the guide Eran hin 
l ayonet. second flash of the sword, 
and down went the guide, as we thought— 
a howl of rage rose from the lookers-on. In 
par minute the guide was seen standing 
AELE oe. His head had been saved by 
pac puggree; and the second cut was, 
thanks to his lunge of the bayonet, of no 
ae strength : when he stooped it was to 
up his puggree. From Sonah we had 
meena hunt; such hard work I have 
ad in the hills. Falls I had at least 
Keep th At Sonah we left the Ghoorkas to 
eee quiet, and then came on 

~ae rajah of this place has been 
is fy epee into Delhi. The fort here 
the poor lee, uniforms : uniforms, too, of 
cers ‘of ie lows of the 32nd foot, and offi- 
foung ‘2° Sth native infantry, have been 


ou : 
Tan T ullumghur could not hold out 


and Sonah 


e force, which kept us at bay for i 
e A. , 


months, it is true; 
men and money, 
when the outbreak 


but the rajah, with his 
ought to have joined us 


first took place. Twent 
fellows, some of them Pare! some of co 


Delhi court men, were shot vester 7 
villagers tell us, that when ee ‘ites 
treating Pandies where they were going, they 
answered, ‘We have killed all the Ferinchees 
in the north, leaving only one lame man r 
and two boys, and now we are going to safkur 
them in the south’ The word “attention 
takes our Pandies in most curiously. A ` 
fellow, a poor villager apparently, without 
whisker or moustache, is brought up, and 
that mystic trisyllable uttered sharply and 
suddenly, behold the fellow’s heels brought 
smartly together, the hands pressed to the 
side, and—the individual is taken out—and 
shot. At Taroo, a Mohammedan - padra < 
offered off hand, in the most handsome way, 
to change his religion: it was changed—he 
was shot through the head.” á 
The columns sent out east and west o 
Delhi, to settle the country, were as suc- 
cessful in their operations as that led by 
Lieutenant-colonel Greathed. The Meerut 
force, which had for some time occupied 
Haupper, being no longer necessary there, 
moved northward on the 21st of September, 
to Jhanna Bowun, a Mohammedan city, in 
the Moozuffernuggur district; but, on its 
arrival, the column found the place eva- 
cuated, and learnt that the English offi- 
cials at Shamlee had been murdered by | 
the rebels of Jhanna Bowun, as they passed 
on their way towards Rohileund. Jhanna, 
a city almost as large as Meerut, was con- 
sequently, for two days, given up to be 
plundered, and then burnt; as were several 
villages round it, one of which had been 
rendered specially notorious by the violence 
of its inhabitants. Of this den of imiquity, 
a Meerut letter says—“The inhabitants 
had committed upwards of 200 robberies 
and murders. They had broken the dyke 
of a canal, and, by this means, swamped 
the road. Every traveller was compelled 
to pass’ through the village, and was here 
garotted. If he paid the price. of r 
tion (taut mieux), he escaped wit x 
not (taut pis), he was lynched. 
the villains napping, with 
their heads; and he 
knows no waking. Bu 
account of our doings? 


GREATHED’S COLUMN. | 


revenue was collected from villages which, 
since the outbreak, had completely dis- 
owned their allegiance, and our force re- 
turned to Meerut on the 5th of October.” 
The second movable column, under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, 
consisted of 1,600. infantry and 500 cav- 
alry, with three troops of horse artillery 
and eighteen guns. This force, also, on the 
23rd of September, moved out of camp, 
and crossing to the left bank of the river, 
took the direction of Allygurh—a strong 
fort, situated in the midst of swamps and 
marshes, equidistant about fifty miles from 
Agra and from Delhi. For the first three 
marches nothing particular occurred, with 
the exception of burning the. notorious 
Goojur town of Sekunderabad, where a vast 
amount of English property was found, 
amongst which ladies’ wearing apparel was 
conspicuous: The fourth march brought 
the column to the stronghold of the nawab 
Maludad, of Malaghur—a relative of the ex- 
king of Delhi; who, on the strength of 
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a mud fort and some few guns (the reward 
of his grandfather’s good service to the 
government in former days), had insanely 
made common cause with the insurgents. 
This chief had recently been joined by the 
mutineers from Jhansie, consisting of the 
12th native infantry, the 14th irregular 
cavalry, and three 9-pounder guns; the 
whole concentrated in a strong position 
near the town of Bolundshuhur, which they 
seemed inclined to defend, until the artil- 
lery of the English troops opened upon 
them, when they almost immediately aban- 
doned their intrenchments, and fled. The 
cavalry hastened in pursuit; and some of 
their horse having formed a line, to cover 
the retreat and receive the attack of Wat- 
son’s irregulars, were quickly dispersed.. 
The 9th lancers then made a brilliant 
charge, and, daŝhing down the street 
amidst a shower of bullets from loopholed 
houses, by which they sustained severe loss 
drove the enemy through and beyond the 
town. In this affair, it was observed that 
the rebels appeared to select the officers for 
attack, in preference to a general engage- 
ment; and thus, in the advance of the 
troops, several of them were severely 
wounded in consequence. About a hun- 
dred of the enemy were left dead upon the 
field; seven light guns, with shot (all of 
hammered iron), were captured, with twenty- 
five boxes of powder, and large quantities 
of muskét ammunition. 
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On the morning of the 29th, the one i 
marched on Malaghur (the fort belonging | 
to thè nawab), which was found to be aban. | 
doned; and as it was useless to the aq. | 
vancing. column, it was at once destroyed 
but, unfortunately, not without the sacrifice 
of a valuable life—Lieutenant Home, of the 
engineers, who had assisted Lieutenant 
Salkeld in the destruction of the Cashmere 
gate at Delhi, being killed by. the prema. 
ture explosion of a mine.* At this place 
the column halted for a couple of days, near 
the junction, and in command of four cross- 
roads, by which it could pursue the muti. 
neers in whatever direction they appeared ; | 
and from thence Colonel Greathed sent the 
wounded officers and men, with such camp. | 
followers as could be spared, to Meerut, 
On the 2nd of October the force was once | 
more in motion, and on the following day 
reached Koorga, a distance of twelve miles, 
The enemy had passed through this place 
only two days previous, and not more than 
about a dozen stragglers from their body 
were found in the village; but these were 
immediately captured and shot. On the 
4th of the month the columu encamped at 
Soomlah, and on the 5th it reached Ally- | 
gurh, where it was opposed by some Mo- 
hammedan fanatics and the rabble of the | 
town, by whom Ghobind Sing and his 
followers had shortly before been expelled. 
They were quickly dispersed in all direc- 
tions, the. cavalry cutting up about 400; | 
and here two 5-pounder guns became the 
spoil of the British troops. Captain Bour- 
chier’s battery, with the cavalry, then made 
a circuit of the town, and, scouring the 
corn-fields and gardens, pushed on by the 
Cawnpore-road to the 87th milestone from |) 
Delhi. Here they opened out for skirmish- 
ing, and then swept back again, clearing | 
the villages, and cutting down the enemy 
hid amongst the high crops of millet and 
maize; and thus, of some four or five hun: | 
dred troopers of the Gwalior contingent | 
found in the neighbourhood, very few, ! | 
any, escaped the sabre or the bullet. On | 
the 6th, the force marched on to Akbara- 
bad, another stronghold of fanaticism an 
revolt, the cavalry moving rapidly in ad- | 
vance. Upon this occasion two. distu- | 
guished rebel chiefs, named Mongul Sing 
and Methab Sing, with about a hun) 
dred of their followers, were put to thé 
sword; and several guns, with a larg®) 
quantity of powder and shot, were cap- 

* See vol. i., p, 500. 
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The town was then plundered, and 


e i 

& | ae ares destroyed. A ie 

\- “While engaged in these operations, a 
l | | | mour spread that a large body of muti- 
l, i se from various distant places, but prin- 
e n lly from Indore, had congregated at 
E e elepore; a town about thirty-six miles 
t nae Agra, on the Gwalior-road ; and, on 
e the 7th, it was ascertained that the rebels 
t- were pushing on rapidly, with an intention 
e of surprising the little pent-up garrison at 
r Agra.* The enemy’s force consisted of 
= 5000 disciplined troops, with about 10,000 
|- rabble followers, three siege guns, . and 
5 twelve or fifteen light field-pieces. On the 
e 9th, it had crossed the Kharee river, about 


twelve miles north of Agra; and at noon 
t. on that day, their advanced guard was 
within four miles of the cantonments, 
where they fired upon the militia cavalry 
sent out to watch their movements. The 
force under Lieutenant-colonel Greathed 
n had, on the same date, reached Hattras, on 


y the western side of the river, where the 
re above intelligence met him. He accord- 
1e ingly set forward with all speed for Agra, 
ut where he arrived on the 10th, after a 


fatiguing night march of twenty-four miles. 
| || His advanced guard, consisting of 500 

| | cavalry and two batteries of artillery, 
crossed the pontoon bridge into the city 
d, | shortly after: daybreak; and, by eight 


C- o'clock on the morning of the 10th of Oc- 
5 tober, the entire column had assembled on 
18 | | | the brigade parade-ground at Agra. 

-|i ||, An extraordinary circumstance is related 
le | | | 2 connection with the arrival of this force ; 
1 || | | namely, that “ portions of the rebel troops 
18 || | | Were actually in Agra, concealed in ice-pits 
i | _| and houses, at the very moment of Colonel 
voll reathed’s arrival, and that the officer in 
y | RECEN of the fort was unaware of the 
a | | was in though it was well known the enemy 
Dy Was a the immediate neighbourhood.” It 
nt ee aso known that parties of strange 
if) |} the ee had been seen prowling about 
)n Sth ais during the evening of the 
ae won 9th: yet, it is alleged, no pains 
nd aken to reconnoitre the movements 
d: positio: enemy, or to ascertain his exact 
n- Was ne and the result of such neglect 
ng aN eae have been anticipated. ‘Thus, 
m- Sol Sees ten o’clock, the wearied 
het | quietly re ee then breakfasted, were 
(4) hight a pS themselyes after their long 
p“ and the ¢ ch, the horses being unsaddled, 


e camp in all the confusion of pitch- 
* See vol. i, p. 552. 


Ing tents, when, to their utter amazemen 
r barton of guns in the rear of the baal 
ground opened upon the right flank of the 
camp, and, at the same time, a numerous 
body of horse galloped into the midst of it, 
and cut down several of the men. Never 
was a surprise more complete, and never 
did soldiers rally with more rapidity, and 
prepare for resistance with greater coolness 
and. courage, than did our. gallant fellows 
on this occasion. 

Simultaneously with this sudden attack, 
four Ghazees with tom-toms entered the 
camp, and cut down an officer and a ser- 
geant-major, the one while he was washing, 
and the other asleep. In five minutes, the 
lancers and Sikhs were in their saddles, 
and after the fifth shot had been fired by 
the enemy, our horse artillery guns were 
ready, and replied to them with splendid 
effect. In a very short time the enemy 
began to retreat; and Lieutenant-colouel 
Cotton, who happened to be on the ground 
at the time, and assumed command as 
senior officer, immediately ordered the ad- 
vance. . For a short distance the enemy 
showed fight, and seemed disposed to dis- 
pute the ground with us; but on the 
cavalry. and artillery approaching nearer 
and nearer, they changed their mind, and 
what at first was an orderly retreat, soon 
became a most disorderly flight. They 
scoured down the Gwalior-road, and scat- 
tered themselves amidst the fields on either 
hand, in hopes of being concealed by the 
lofty jowar and bajrah cultivation (as high, 
strong, and nearly as thick as sugar-cane) |: 
with which all the surrounding country 1s 
covered; but the 9th lancers and Sikh 
cavalry kept at their heels, and cut them 
down right and left; while the horse artil- 
lery, always in front, mowed them down 
with grape. In the fields, too, they were 
well followed by her majésty’s 8th and 75th 
regiments, and the 2nd and 4th Punjab 
infantry; so there was no escape for 
them on either side: whichever way they 
attempted to flee, the avenger was always 
behind them; and the road and the fields 
between the ice-pits and the Kharee 
dee—a distance of ten miles—tell, in letter 
of blood, of the slaughter tha 
The tired horses of the artille 
seemed to acquire strength 
ment ‘of the chase, and the 
followed up to the Khi 
speed with tremend 
the enemy possessé 


on 
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: A 
—was captured; and their tents, after being] It is . difficult to estimate the numba, | = 
stripped of the plunder the robbers had] slain; but when it is considered that te | Li 
amassed, were burnt. The troops also re-| enemy numbered at least 7,000 men i gri 
covered treasure to the value of about aj|action, and that they were pursued at yal 
lac and sixty thousand rupees; while several | slaughtered for more than ten miles, it ; att 
of the European soldiers, and almost all the | not unreasonable to estimate their los k eq 
Sikhs, obtained more or less money and 1,000 men; for it must be recollected, that |: we 
other valuables from the bodies of the slain, | no prisoners were taken, and, as fay Ba, ii 
in some instances as much as two hundred | could be ascertained, none were Merely | n 
rupees being found on the person of a dead | wounded. Y | 2 
sepoy, and very rarely less than thirty or} Thus, then, terminated the action fought iH | Se 
forty. at Agra on Saturday the 10th of October | P 
When the firing was heard in the fort, | which resulted in the total rout of the A 
the 3rd European regiment (which early in | enemy, and the complete restoration, for a | i 
the morning had been warned to hold itself | time, of British influence in the district a 
in readiness for service at two o’clock) im-| around Agra. = ch 
mediately got under arms, and into their One of the individuals engaged i i 
; F oa gaged in this mi 
red cloth jacket, the rest of the force being | dangerous but exciting mélée, writes thus of | gu 
attired in drab Holland ; and shortly after] the event:—“ Early in the morning, Colonel wi 
eleven, it marched at a rapid pace to the} Greathed’s column was seen, from the walls ||| | ur 
assistance of their comrades in canton-| of Agra, crossing the bridge of boats on the | pH 
ments, 2a enthusiastically. The re-| Jumna, and streaming into the town. No || | th 
giment was delayed for a minute at the| more gratifying sight had greeted th P| 
$ ATA] ; G 5 Sg a € eyes th 
pame ous gate, in consequence of its] of the occupants of the fort for many aa on 
advance being checked by a crowd of] than that of the bayonets and red uniforms th 
panic-stricken fugitives from cantonments.| of our men as they marched across the th 
ae ae Geass omellyparty of the enemy’s| river. The soldiers of the 8rd Europeans | | | 2u 
REN zoe Re Hert cavalry TELNET, and artillery knew that, after a short rest, | | | bo 
eS ae He g ia ee short dis-) the column would proceed against the | | | te 
S reali ; ae cer and gentle-| enemy. They had been ordered for parade ev 
ume aiei ae oak could get ready | that day at one o’clock in the afternoon; | | | fe 
Tany fe ol hon o G € oe to accom-| and their hearts beat high, you may be | || m 
Sale Goa nen an had not an} sure, at the prospect of meeting the rebels. | su 
f ; ; © stop the egress, the) About ten, the wearied soldiers in canton- || | wl 
ort might have been left solely under the| ments had breakfasted : t} hor: f the E: 
charge of the ladies and children tiller a ; the horses of the | i 
Th : a artillery and cavalry, about 1,000 in num- ||| | 1o: 
he men of the 3rd were so anxious to| ber were picketed in cant ts; tents || | ki 
get into action, that, of their own neat iad A onments ; i 
e “double? which had thel sono mon o Or in the act of beitig pitched ii | a 
ia a aoon e e E x ee the some men were asleep, wearied with the F 
and by the time they has 5 A oa fee mpi mens exertion—all were more or less in | 
the stragglers were very numerous mites, | undress, when suddenly the booming of || | Pt 
preceding days had pee aie lee Many | cannon was heard. Round after round of ||| ® 
cloudy; but on this da a. cool and | halls came bowling amongst the men from || of 
: y the sun shone in| a battery on the edge of th } din ta 
its full glory, and there was hard] b MY I ge of the parade, an HIT 
of air stirring, so that the m ze reath | rear of the burial-ground. A body of rebel || | “e 
e Aan 4 Da in n z ered ex- cavalry was rushing about the camp, and || | Wi 
to move from the effects of the s unable| beating up our quarters, Fanatics with W 


the sun, were| tom-toms were in the midst of the men, ||| ™ 


obliged to be left on the road-sides. illi i ' 
The 8rd, about 550 strong, A oripa e conte asleep, others whilst perform- 


, : ing ablutions. Artillery guns, unlimbered je 
Pome PEN caye iy and infantry, and by| were partially in the fence of ‘ie acne, |) ta 
ia rie company, were led by| Never was surprise more complete, But, | te 


Lieutenant-colonel Cotton seven or eight| on the other hand, never was rally so swift: | Se 


miles out; but although they prevented] The arti le 
the enemy escaping to the left, they had no| and Hea LS ea a pea 
opportunity of encountering them, or of per-| their shirts in less than five minutes, 7 The ||| th 
forming any deeds of daring entitled to| first effort made was for the recapture of a ||| po 
special notice. gun remaining in possession of the rebels: | | 8a 
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7 ||] ap. 1857] 
w -colonel Cotton (then on the 
4 io up his men, ordered the ad- 
int Ore and the 9th lancers charged. The 
1d |) cae was fierce ; resistance for a time 
is I satay so, Captain French fell mortally 
at anded ; Lieutenant Jones severely hit; 
at || | Lieutenant JAS P. Younghusband, in com- 
as || | mand of the 5th Punjab irregulars, dropped 
ly into a well as he dashed headlong forward. 
|| | Several men at the same time came to the 
it earth ; but the gun was retaken with speed 
r unrivalled. The rebels had been held at 
ie | | | bay, meanwhile, in other places, by our in- 
a | fantry, which soon advanced ; and now the 
ct || enemy began to yield. As they retired, 
"|| the artillery moved forward—the cavalry 
is || | made rapid successive charges at them; 
of gun after gun was abandoned in a flight 
el which gradually became more precipitate, 
ls ||| | until at last it ended in a complete rout. 
le The rebels fled along the Gwalior-road to 
o || | the Kharee river, flinging themselves into 
BS the high vegetation that covered the ground 
S, on each side, and seeking shelter where 
18 they could find it, falling ultimately under 
le the bayonets of the 8th and 75th, and the 
18 2ud and 4th Punjab infantry. The main 
t, body having abandoned all its guns (four- 
e teen in number), unfortunately overmatched 
le even our cavalry at running; the horses 
; | | | feeling-the want of rest necessary after 
e many long marches. Accordingly, the pur- 
s. | | | suit ended at the passage of the Kharee, 
1- | | which the rebels succeeded in crossing. 
e ||| Each side had leisure now to count its 
i- ||| | losses. We had lost, in all, sixty-seven 
ts || | killed and wounded ; amongst the latter, 
IB besides Jones and Younghusband, Lieu- 


e |) ant A. Pearson, of the artillery, and 
n | leutenant C..S. Maclean, of the 3rd Euro- 


of || | Peans, attached to the lst Punjab cavalry, 
of | and twenty-two Europeans. Five hundred 
me ae rebels were killed; fourteen guns 
P fi es en; a standing camp and innumerable 
e] Cuts were plundered and burnt. Such 
d Was the fortunate termination of an affair 


Which might have ended in a disaster of no 


Ordinary magnitude.” 


i en n official report of this extraordinary 

j, ain cement, and its fortunate result, is con- 

y. He in the following despatch from Lieu- 

; ekai olonel Greathed to the adjutant- 

i letter S department at Delhi; and in the 

i of Colonel Cotton, commanding at 
* This . 


officer superseded Brigadier Polwhele in 


ec 
pore Sik and of Agra, after the battle of Futteh- 
bsg ree, on the Sth of July. See vol. i, p. 
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Agra,* to the secre 
of the North-West 


tary fo the government 
Provinces :— 
Camp, Ag i 5 
ae » Agra, October 11th, 1857. 
D Sir, —I have the honour to acquaint you, for the 
in pee of the major-general commanding, that 
juence of urgent letters from A 
marched from Hattras at 6 P.M. on the 9th Boe 
i = 


ing the European infantry on el 

and encamped on the bras PES Gea, 
place, about 8 A.M. yesterday. At half-past aa 
o'clock, my camp was suddenly attacked on the front 
and right flank. I galloped to the front, and found 
the artillery getting into action, and her maiesty’s 
9th lancers in the saddle. I proceeded male ak 
her majesty’s 8th regiment and the 4th Punjab 
infantry to the right flank, for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the enemy and taking their guns, which 
were raking our camp. On the way I took with me 
the Ist, 2nd, and Sth Punjab cavalry, extending the 
infantry in skirmishing order, with their supports. 
I took the cavalry to the open space near the Euro- 
pean infantry barracks, with directions to move as 
circumstances would permit. The 9-pounder, Agra 
battery, had by this time come up; I advanced 
them in support of the infantry; on the road leading 
from the artillery parade-ground to the Dholepore 
road, and the skirmishers advanced and cleared the 
compounds to their front; the Punjab cavalry,’ 
under Lieutenant Watson, had then the opportunity a 
óf making a most gallant charge, driving off the 
enemy's sowars and capturing four guns. After 
this, the rebels made no stand on the right, but the 
left continued to be hotly engaged, and the enemy’s 
sowars advanced, with great determination, on the 
guns, one of which was disabled, from its gunners 
having been cut down, and, for the moment, in the 
possession of the enemy; it was, however, instantly 
recaptured, and the 9th lancers charged the sowars 
and drove them from the field. I regret to say, that 
two most excellent officers, Captain French and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, were wounded, the former mortally, and 
I fear that little hope can be entertained of the re- 
covery of the latter. , I advanced during this time on 
the Dholepore-road, capturing guns as we went on; 
and the 9th lancers and artillery, supported by the 
75th and 2nd Punjab infantry, advanced on the left, 
taking four guns on their way. The whole line now 
moved to the front, the Punjab cavalry, as usual, 
performing most excellent service on the flanks, till 
we reached a village three miles from hence, where 
we halted for a short time, the whole of the enemy 
being then in full flight: we were now joined by the 
3rd Europeans; and Colonel Cotton, commanding at 
Agra, came up and took the command of the whole 
of the troops. The enemy's camp was descried 
about two miles in advance, and we marched upon 
it, the road strewed in all directions with baggage 
and carts. ‘he infantry'was ordered to halt at the 
camp, and the cavalry and artillery. pursued ae 
enemy to the Kharee Nuddee, ten miles and aha 
from Agra. The enemy had crossed the river be fore 
we reached it, leaving behind him all his guns: 3 e 
artillery fired grape and ro The 
enemy across the river, lives: of 
country all round was c have all | | 
whom a large number were cut up: 

now crossed the Kharee Nuddee. A! 
we returned to camp, and the 
brought in during the night. 
to estimate the enemys n 
the Indore force, and the. 
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brigades, sepoys were found killed belonging to the 
16th grenadiers, Hurreeana light infantry, Gwalior 
| contingent, and several others. The whole country, 
| as far as one could see, was covered with fugitives, 
but of these many were probably camp-followers and 
rabble. I have never seen such a rout; and had 
our artillery and cavalry been fresh, few would have 
crossed the Kharee Nuddee; but they had marched 
forty-one miles ‘in less than thirty hours before 
arriving at Agra. It is impossible te say too much 
of the excellent conduct of the whole of the troops, 
officers and men, and I trust it will meet with the 
approbation of the major-general commanding the 
field force at Delhi. ' nes 
« It is my intention, as soon as I have been joined 
| by the detachment now on its way from Delhi, to pro- 
| ceed towards Futteghur, with the view of effecting a 
junction with General Havelock’s force, subject to 
the approbation of General Penny.—I have, &c. 
“E. H. GREATHED, Lieutenant-colonel, 
“ Commanding Movable Column.” 


“Fort, Agra, October 13th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to forward, for the infor- 
mation of the chief commissioner, and transmission 
to government, the following account of the action 
which took place at this station, on the 10th instant, 
with the mutinous troops from Mhow (28rd native 
infantry and Ist light cavalry), increased by part 
of the fugitive forces from Delhi, and malcontents 
from Dholepore and the neighbourhood, and which 
resulted in the most complete rout of the enemy, 
with the loss of all their guns, camp equipage, 
baggage and plunder. The chief commissioner is 
aware of the very imperfect information we have 
from time to time received of the movements of this 
body, and that it was not until about ten o’clock on 
Saturday morning, when I was arranging with him 
for moving out the troops to the Kharee river, that 
intelligence was brought in that a sudden attack 
had been made on the camp of the movable column 
` under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, 

which had arrived that morning. 

“I lost no time in repairing to the camp, when I 
took command, and found that the enemy, who were 
now completely hidden by the high standing’ crops, 
had opened a heavy fire from a strong battery in the 
centre, supported by several guns on each flank, and 
were sweeping our position with a powerful cross- 
fire. Our troops had been drawn up by Colonel 
Greathed in a most judicious manner; a flank attack 
made by a large body of cavalry, under cover of the 
Khelatee Ghilzie lines, had been effectually repulsed, 
i with great loss to them, by a brilliant charge of the 
; peta of her majesty’s 9th lancers, led by Captain 

rench and -Lieutenant Jones. Their attack was 
then soon overpowered and turned into a complete 
rout, notwithstanding several ineffectual attempts 
3 to make a stand; our guns following them u 
S steadily, and the cavalry cutting up all within their 
reach on both sides of the road. The pursuit was 


* Of Colonel Greathed’s successful campaign, the 


= following high eulogium was passed by an eminent 
authority :— Colonel Greathed has again distin- 

uished himself. He has passed like a fame of fire 
Ra Delhi to the borders of Oude, smiting the rebel 
armies wherever he encountered them ; laying open 
the ramparts of immense fortifications at a blow; 
accelerating his pace almost daily; and at Agra 
gaining a battle which was a miniature Waterloo. 
The English were breakfasting in the cantonments 


64 


continued during the rest of the day, for a 


x dista 
of eleven miles, until the enemy had been anes 


across the Kharee, and thoroughly dispersed With 
the loss of all their guns, twelve in number, cam 
equipage, baggage and plunder. po 

“ Considering that the attack was made before t 
camp was pitched, and after the troops (with the 
exception of the 3rd European regiment, and Lien. 
tenant Pearson’s battery) had performed a long ang 
harassing forced march, and been under arms for 
fully twenty-six hours, too much per cannot be 
bestowed in this brilliant affair; but especially iş 
praise due to the detachment of her majesty’'s 9th 
lancers, whose charge I have noticed above, and who 
in addition to several of their men disabled. anq to 
Lieutenant Jones, who was very severely wounded | 
had the misfortune to lose their commanding officer, 
Captain French, whose untimely death is a great 
loss to the service.” 

After enumerating the officers who had 
particularly distinguished themselves in this 
affair, the despatch of Lieutenant-colonel 
Cotton concludes thus: —‘“To Colonel | 
Greathed, commanding the movable column, | 
who apparently was not aware of my being 
on the field until I had ordered the advance, 
my thanks are due for the assistance ren- 
dered in the pursuit.” 

The officiating secretary to the govern- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, in trans- 
mitting the foregoing details to the gov- 
ernor-general in council, expressed the high 
opinion of his government in reference to 
the chief actors in the affair as follows :— 

“ The chief commissioner would observe, 
that to Colonel Cotton’s high personal 
qualifications, both as a soldier and com- 
mander, we owe the completeness of ths’ 
success. Led by him, the tired troops were, 
inspirited to continue the pursuit of the, 
flying enemy, until the capture of all his} 
guns, camp, and plunder, deprived him of the, 
means of further aggression, and rendered | 
the dissolution of his army inevitable. | 

“ Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, com 
manding the movable column, brought his 
men into action with a rapidity and preci 
sion that entitle him to the highest prais®) 
and when it is remembered that the colum™ 
had only just come off a long and haras* 
ing: forced march, the steadiness of, th® 
men and the coolness of the officers entitle 
all to the warmest commendation.”* 
when the powerful Mahratta army came upon then 
scarcely a horse was saddled, not a dragoon ie 
under arms; but before the enemy had fired fit 
sixth shot the artillery was in position: in d 
minutes the squadrons, had mustered, and in anotif 
the great fight of Agra had*begun. Two hours i 
the rebel hordes maintain their position ; but 
length the volleying lines, the deadly batteries, ' 
wheeling troops of horse broke through the Jiv 
| rampart; and then, upon Greathed’s signal, & 6° 
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The following extract from the letter of 
a civilian acting with the troops, affords a 
graphic view of the circumstances attending 
fhe spirited affair of the 10th of October. 
After noticing some unsuccessful move- 
ments of the enemy about the district of 
Allygurh, the writer continues his narrative 
thus :— 

« Meantime the main body of the beaten 
mutinous army from Delhi, which had 
made some stay at Muttra and set up a 
bridge of boats there, had crossed into the 
Doab, and consequent on the delay in our 
progress, We found that they were here two 
long marches ahead of us. 


They hadof-their friends thoroughly miserable by the 


— 


of thlOth of October, an greate 
portic of the officers donee bay 
breahst with their friends in: the fort 
NowAgra, the head-quarters of the civil 
goyument and of a crowd of refusees ws 
fullf purveyors of intelligence official and 
noofficial. There was nothing that he 

ped for a long way round, of which fifty 
s¢ people had not their own SaR 
al circumstantial intelligence. The mili- 
ty arrangements for guarding against sur- 
‘ses, stratagems, and treacherous enemies H 
jere also the most perfect ever known. j 
he authorities managed to make the lives ; 


twenty-two guns; but (as we are told) veryexcess of their precautions. It was im 
little ammunition and a vast quantity o sible to go anywhere or do anything ‘the 
plunder. They were in a very confuse out being harassed w T 
> g ed out of one’s patience. 
and undisciplined state, though their nun | “ Well, on this morning of the 10th, for 
bers were undoubtedly very large. Thy | the first time in the history of belagd i 
were understood to be going, part of tha | Agra, all the newsmongers were of one 
to Bareilly and part into Oude—to Lus- | accord—they, had all certain intelligence 
now ‘and Cawnpore, they said. Tey that the mutineers, after threatening to 
showed no disposition whatever to fightts ; | cross the small Kharee river {ten miles 
on the contrary, the direct road to Barilly | distant), had failed to do so and retreated 
was given up, and they hurried downthe | and were then six miles on ‘the other side. 
Grand Trunk-road in a body. Ther re- It was also found that they were unable to ; 
eae of the regiments which retrated | get the big guns over the river. They 
aR ra ony. the Neemuch bigade were clearly making off on hearing of the 
ve a mer y attacked Agra.)* these, approach of the column. So, friends ar- 
cae cre Sing, declined to jan the | rived, enemies flying, an impassable stream 
Mhow na A ey marched to met the | between, and military precautions unri- 
ma Reece Which had never Jeen at | valled, it well might be that all Agra 
ales ae ter some stay at Gwaior, had breakfasted that morning in peace and 
ne rom the Gwalior continent and | security, with relieved minds and grateful | | 
he Chumbul to Dholepoe, where | hearts. But suddenly, while breakfast was 


= ee eet 


Rat Pt ee ere 


$ 
.« Pectacle, gladdening the eyes of the long- 


it ae obtained or takeñ from the rajah 
field. large brass guns to add tí their own 
mea The two brigads uniting, 
ca pee goose crele force, with much 
onal in and thirteen guns, and they threat- 
sci jus a second atack. The 
called ae umn was therefore urgently 
mah and, making a very long forced 

ch, it wound under the fort—a gallant 


isolated geome ns 
‘he fs garrison, amid their hearty plaudits. 
parade. ops bivouacked on the cantehment 
of eee awaiting the gr idual arrival 
eral aq BS ts and baggage, onthe morning 
a ets F i 
miles EE E place, and foxi the space of ten 
Strewn aa a was dinted by the troops of cavalry, 
Suns and eee and encur d with abandoned 
en place pagers Nothing more glorious has 
Was such as RS ‘the rebellion began. The carnage 
poks: as an © spread panic through the enemy's 
ome of them Age they were utterly destroyed. 
Bates of th ed to Bhurtpore, but in vain ; forthe 
Vou. 1, 


K 


at celebrated fortress were closed against , 


in every man’s mouth, a big gun was heard, 
and another, and another, and many more: _ N 
people started— Oh, no; it must be a |: 
salute, though rather irregular,” Still more 
guns; then people were seen hurrying 
from cantonment—the camp was attacked. 
Yes, soit was. Among their many ingeni- 
ous precautions, the Agra authorities had 
neglected one very simple one—viz., to 
send some one with his eyes open to look 
down the road; and the enemy had quietly 
marched in, big guns and all; and there was 
not one signal of alarm till they actually 
opened fire on our disordered camp, and 
them: others sought shelter at Bareilly an Myn- 
poorie, but were instantly repelled. A sepi imp 
in the neighbourhood to which they brought the 
news, was SO precipitately broken up, and deserted, 
that not even the treasure was carried away: In & 
word, the victory was complete, and must h 
taught the mutineers how feeble 
comparison with the 
their cause.” 


AGRA—DEATH OF MR. COLVIN.) HORY 


OF THE [A.D. 1857, 


knocked down several men and lies, 
Then there was, of course, a scene ofyild 
confusion. There was no command, nd 
no anything, and camp-followers and hes 
fied in all directions. If the enen’s 
cavalry and infantry had then pushed 4, 
the result might have been most disastrov, 
but, native like, they first waited to see t} 


a eo 


effect of their big guns. That delay w: 
fatal to them. -Our guns got into actior 
our cavalry mounted, and when I gallope¢ 
up to the ground we were returning their 
fire. Then their cavalry did charge right 


into the parade in a great ‘gol.’ But they :omplete. 1 
were toò late. They took a detached and vaggagze were taken, and no six of tl | 
disabled gun for a moment; and they were fantry went away together. Those who | 
so completely among us that the artillery | syed themselves did so by 


v 


could not fire on them. 
Sikhs sitting on the ground formed square 


charged at them as’ the lancers can charge. 
They were broken and defeated; yet some 
of them did actually sweep right round the 
camp and cantonments, and created such 
panic among the general 
scarce Was seen—every one riding over 
every one else in the most indiscriminate 
manner; in fact, there never was, and never 
will be, so complete a surprise. But by this 
time commanding officers had come on the 
field, and every arm was in action, Our 
artillery fought nobly—in fact, all did; and 
though it was some time before we could 
find exactly where we were and where the 
enemy was (and they attacked on three 
sides at once), eventually they were re- 
pulsed, and began to retreat. In fact, I 
think 1t must be, that in surprising us they 
Surprised themselves. They could hardly 
have known what they were attacking, or 


surely they would have made a better 
stand. Once they were repulsed it was all 
over with them. After the charge their 
cavalry never showed but in the distance, 
As soon as they were clearly in retreat we 
followed; and before we had gone very far 
they had abandoned their three big guns 
and their retreat approached to a flight. 
Here was enough for a moderate man, 
Our troops, it might be fairly said, had had 
enough of it; a halt was ordered. But 
another sort of men came into play in the 
right place. In Agra, the command was 
taken by Brigadier Cotton, called ‘Gun 
Cotton? He would not halt, and pushed 
on with fortunate dash. Speedily the 
enemy were completely dispersed and 
66 


But the tired | Ich fields, and they were no doubt nume- 


with the utmost coolness, and fired well! Mow and Neemuch brigades, excepting | 
into them. The lancers were ready, and | th 


routed, and they hardly returned our fire, | 
Their infantry merely showed at the ede 
of the. fields, and then fled through tl 
Soon we found and took their camp ; 
we came on their baggage, which they | 
gradually abandoned. Our horse artillery, 
from time to time, galloped up and opene | 
fire; then that became unnecessary, and | 
small bodies of cavalry continued the chase, | 
Eventually, ten or twelve well-mounteg | 
officers made everything fly from the road; | 
while the cavalry hunted up the fugitives 
on either side. Never was dispersion more | 
All the guns (thirteen) anq | 


lem, | 
then 


ae | 


hiding in the 


D2 
ras, 


There was, in fact, an end of tho 


fugitive cavalry; and, after a ten-mile | 
chée, the troops returned to relieve Agra.” 

4 short time previous to the events above 
reccded, the North-Western Provinces of | 


able ind indefatigable chief commissioner, 
the fon. John Russell Colvin, lieutenant- 
gover or of the province of Agra. In the 
exaltel sphere of action occupied by this 
valuabe public officer, he had ever cx- 
hibiteda spint of industry, and a mastery 
of the details of government, that were 
perfectly astonishing; and- his efforts for | 
the advmtage of the people under his 
charge, wre the constant theme of eulogy 


by those lest qualified to judge of his ad- 
ministration, 


ditional parcon to the mutinous sepoys, the 


details have already been given.* pee l 
proclamation, however unpopular at Cal- 


cutta, was universally approved at san 
the seat of his government; for tliere the 


Ses | 


a| Beral had sustained a severe and irre- |. 
population as|parale loss by the death of their most 


Of the unfortunate collision | 
between hinself and the governor-general, | 
on the subject of his proclamation of con- | 


vast extent of the danger that menace 
European society, and the thorough delu- 
sion which possessed the mass of the sepoys 
as to the intentions of government, were 
well understood. At the time that procla- 
mation was issued by Mr. Colvin, upon uyt 
own authority, the native regiments we! 
falling into revolt in all directions; and t0 
prevent the fatal mischief from furthe! 
Spreading, it seemed to him that the wisest 


| 


thing which could be done, was to make 
known that the government desired to Le 
* See vol. i., p. 137. 
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ist, 0 discriminate between the wilfully 
-uilty and the mere E of a delusion, 
py offering the means of retreat to those 
2) Iready desperately committed ; to those 
DUETY ‘who had been betrayed into the 
T yanks by their apprehensions about 
or by the impossibility of sepa- 
mselves, at the moment, from the 
corps to which they belonged; and thus, 
through them, to appeal to. the loyal feel- 
ings of the regiments yet in obedience. 
But his views were either not appreciated, 
or were objectionable on individual grounds ; 
and the most mortifying result followed 
that could have been desired by his worst 
enemy—namely, the peremptory recall of 
his proclamation, and the substitution of 
another from the supreme government in 
its stead.* But the new. proclamation, 
issued by the governor-general, was found 
utterly unavailing to stem the progress of 
disaffection and revolt. The crush of regi- 
ments advanced so fast, that a new idea— 
that of entire mastery and expulsion of all 
Europeans from India—seized all minds, 
and, spreading like wildfire through the 
ranks of the native army, terms of accom- 
modation were no longer listened to. 

Mr. Colvin, it will be remembered, 
earnestly protested against his proclama- 
tion being interpreted as offering pardon 
to those who had murdered or injured their 
officers ;+ but his efforts to convince the 
government of. his actual meaning were 
fruitless; and he at length ceased to re- 
monstrate against the arbitrary and offen- 
sive act by which his influence, as lieu- 
tenant-governor of the disturbed province, 
was fatally assailed. To the brusque mes- 
sage of the governor-general, of the 31st of 
May, he offered no reply; but to his own 
amily he wrote, that “although the pro- 
clamation remained a meré triflin g incident 
in the great series of events, and he would 
Bice further trouble to others on the 
thy oe he wished his own relatives to 
qucerstand the grounds of his conduct.” 

That those,” he said, “who had taken a 
Hats, or a deliberately malignant part in 

revolt, would ever seek to take advan- 

t Togo} bn P: 138. + Ibid p. 141. 
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view of the provinces I so lately governed. 
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we knew to be | | 
The chance that | | 
proclamation, of | 


tage of the notification 

quite out of the question, 
seemed open, through the 
escape to such persons 


(ah thee , was what called 


GRI y censure at many distant 
points; but we, who are nearer the scene, 


and know the real spirit of the revolt, could $ 
not entertain such a suspicion.” Had the 
unfortunate gentleman lived but a few 
months longer, he would have seen the E 
principle upon which his supposed procla- i 
mation of the 27th of May, 1857, was 
grounded, not only adopted by the gov- 
ernor-general himself, but also insisted 
upon by the British legislature, and pro- 
claimed by the imperial government. 

But, at this time, Mr. Colvin’s active and 
useful life was rapidly drawing to a close. 
The approach of a hostile force from 
Neemuch, within a short march of Agra, on 
the 5th of July, and its subsequent opera- 
tions, have already been mentioned.§ Early 
in that month, the entire Christian popula- 
tion of the town and cantonments went | 
into the quarters prepared for them in the 
old royal residence, which had the name, 
but very little of the character, of a fort; 
and, by the 25th of the following August, 
it contained 4,289 inmates, of whom 2,514 
were women and children. As every cou- 
tingency had been foreseen and prepared 
for, the bad effects which might be expected | | s 
from the compression of this multitude into $ 
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a narrow space, at the worst season of the 
year, were not experienced; but the chief | 
among the beleaguered host had, neverthe- 
less, received his death-stroke. His gov- 
ernment (the improvement of which was 
the cherished object of his life) had been 
reduced to the space commanded by the 
guns of the fort; and even this remnant 
was threatened by a war-cloud from the 
direction of Gwalior: and thus John Rus- 
sell Colvin may justly be reckoned among 
the victims of the revolt; by a more intense 
and protracted agony than if he had fallen 
by the swords of the mutinous soldiers.|| 
His first attack of physical ailment Imme- 
diately preceded the removal of the Ewro- | | 
peans, &c., into the fort; and his friends E 


My authority is now confined to a few m 
this fort. The city is quiet, and gi ae 
Collection of revenue quite suspende 
will give small sums at very mg 

send my affectionate regards 

I cannot shut my eyes to whi i 
me. If I have erred in any ! h 
position; and you wW 
mory, and help my fa 
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frequently and earnestly, but unavailingly, 
pressed upon him the necessity for a tem- 
porary cessation from work; to ensure 
which, as soon as it was safe to do so, they 
transferred him to the purer air of the can- 
tonments. Mrs. Colvin and his younger 
children were at this time residing at 
Geneva; but his eldest son, Elliot, was out 
on command in the revolted districts, for- 
tunately near enough to be recalled in 
time to see and be recognised by his father ; 
who, in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
9th of September, sank quietly, and without 
pain, into his last sleep. As rumours of 
the perpetration of gross acts of desecration 
on the bodies of Europeans, had reached 
Agra, it was deemed prudent to bury him 
inside the fort, where the funeral accord- 
ingly took place on the morning of the 10th 
of September ; and the following notification 
was issued in due course, upon the occa- 
sion, by the governor-general in council :— 


“Fort William, Home Department, Sept. 19th 
“Tt is the melancholy duty of the right honourable 
the governor-general in council to announce the 
death of the Hon. John Russell Colvin, the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
Worn by the unceasing anxieties and labours of his 
charge, which placed him in the very front of the 
dangers by which of late India has been threatened, 
health and strength gave way 
general in council has to deplore, with sincere grief, 
the loss of one of the most disti 
servants of the East India Company. 
“The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred at a time 
when his ripe experience, his high ability, and his 


untiring energy would have been more than usually 
valuable to the state, 


of forty millions of people (for such Ww 
numerical population under his ch 
who maintained his position, 
authority, in the very focus of i 
who expired at his post witho 
or defeat; and whose merits obtained 
him the affection and admiration of 4 l 
circle of friends—John Russell Coly 
entitled to more than a mere brief rec 
his death; and the few preceding 
could hardly have been better oce 
than by a tribute due to his worth. 


5 . 
Resuming -the narrative of events con- 


column at Agra, it is to be observed, that 
the exertions of the force under the com- 


mand of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, were 


the 13th of October, three days subsequent 
to the battle :— 

“ Lieutenant-colonel Greathed begs to 
congratulate the officers and men of the 
movable column, on the most successful 
result of their gallantry and untiring exer- 
tions on the 10th. He has had the greatest 


notice of the major-general commanding 
the field force at Delhi, the admirable con- 
duct of the whole of the troops, who, after 
marching forty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours, encountered with a steadiness that 


the position they had taken up, and pur- 


tions in utter rout. 


that the officers commanding the Punjab 
cavalry and infantry regiments, will convey 


The late Mr. Colvin was the second 
son of James Colvin, of the mercantile 
house of Colvin and Co., of London and 
Calcutta, at which latter place he was born 
in May, 1807; being, consequently, at the 
time of his death, in the fifty-first year of 
his age, and the fourth of his lieutenant- 
governorship. As an Indian officer, who 
rose by his own deserts to the government 
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to their men the assurance of his apprecia- 


tion of the qualities they displayed during | 
He was 


the whole day, from first to last. 
Witness to many acts of heroism; and he 
particularly adverts to the charge of the 
cavalry under Lieutenant Watson, whew 


three guns and five standards were cap: | 


tured ; and to the brilliant manner in which 
the 4th Punjab infantry, under Lieutenavt 
Paul, drove the enemy out of the enclosures 
of the cantonment. 


Captain Green and the regiment he com- 
mands. The gallant manner in which the 
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pleasure in bringing to the favourable. 


could not be surpassed, the sudden attack | 
of a formidable enemy, drove them from | 


sued them for 104 miles, taking from them | 
every gun, besides all their carts and am- 
munition, and scattering them in all direc- | 


“ Lieutenant-colonel Greathed requests | 


The steadiness of thej i 
2nd Punjab infantry, under most trying | 
circumstances, reflects equal credit upol! 


nected with the operations of the movable | 


recognised by that officer in the following | 
general order from the camp at Agra, on | 
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ae aes. behaved—their untiring 
de |e oe ees oe without a hele oe 
e); | exertions, after a marc 2 w : ay a halt, o 
his thirty miles, deserves the highest admira- 
ms | | 4 
ie We Indore force having been dispersed 
for | | py the above successful operations, and 
ree | | Agra being now freed from apprehension 
i || of immediate danger, it became necessary 
‘of || to determine the line of operations to be 
res | | carried into effect by Colonel Greathed, with 
ied | | the movable column under his command; 
|| | and as applications of the most urgent nature 
|| had been received from Cawnpore for rein- 
N- | forcements to assist the force then at Luck- 
le | | now, it was considered expedient by the 
lat chief commissioner at Agra, that the colonel 
m- || should immediately transfer his services in 
re the direction of Oude; and, on the l4th of 
ng | | October, the following instructions were 
on | | issued for his guidance :— 
nt | “Colonel Greathed will march immedi- 
ately for Cawnpore by the Grand Trunk- 
to || road. He will put down any opposition 
he ||| which may be shown at Mynpoorie; but 
ful otherwise he will not, unless attacked or 
sy. | | menaced from the direction of Furruckabad, 
ast | | diverge from his straight route to Cawnpore. 
jle | | The chastisement of the nawab of Furruck- 
ng abad can, without present inconvenience, 
n be deferred for a future opportunity. 
el “While the chief commissioner cheerfully 
ht j yields to the imperious necessity of rein- 
at | | | forcing General Havelock’s army at the 
ck | || Present moment, he does so upon the | 
m ||| Understanding that the moment spare 
x- | | | troops are available at Cawnpore, in conse- 
m| | | quence of the arrival of soldiers from below, 
n- | | 2 portion of Colonel Greathed’s column, or 
m others in their stead, shall be sent, without 
loss of time, to Agra. 
ts | “ This important city, the seat of govern- 
ab ment, is left now with only a weak Euro- 
ey ae regiment, and one horse artillery 
a | R cou From this small force a party has 
ng e i detached for the occupation of Ally- 
as urh. The populous towns of Muttra and 
he ae monn must be protected, in case they 
be iil] sa P oneik, Early measures are neces- 
eu | ee a reoccupation of Etawah. The 
P| 11 | siege uS Contingent still lingers with its 
oh | | Om Ane at Gwalior; and although likely 
oti | | be ae m another direction, Agra cannot 
esf bar ed as secure as long as a strong 
He} || trae a? With thirty field-pieces and a siege- 
agi lla cane within eighty miles. It is with 
on Which paeeacuion of the considerable risk 
p- a8 pe Tuns, that the chief commissioner 
he | | "mitted Colonel Greathed’s force to 
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leave ; and he does 
confident expectatio 
of the station w 


So, consequently, in the 
nll ee ba avant 
at the earliest possible nd nest Ge 
Greathed’s column will move forward t 
wards Mynpoorie on the 15th instant” z 

At this time, it y ae 

: > vas represented to the 
government by the magistrate and collector 
of Azimghur, that from letters, reports, and 
rumours then current, it was evident “a 
storm of a serious nature was brewing 
amongst the zemindars in Oude; and that 
it was intended to burst simultaneously 
upon Lucknow, Jounpore, and Azimghur.” 
The greater portion of the fighting popu- 
lation of Oude were represented as gathered 
round Lucknow; and intercepted native 
letters from that place described their num- 
bers as incalculable. To add to the diffi- 
culties thus “looming in the distance,” the 
chief commissioner of the Central Provinces 
was incessant in his application to the 
governor-general for increased military 
strength, to repress an expected outbreak in 
the Rewah and Bundeleund states—such 
increase being only obtainable by weaken- 
ing the force collecting for the relief of 
Lucknow; the great importance of which 
object was thus described, on the 30th of 
October, in a despatch of the secretary to 
the goverument of India, addressed to the 
government of the Central Provinces :— 

“ The reasons adduced for an increase of 
the military strength of the Central Pro- 
vinces, are thoroughly appreciated by the 
governor-general in council; but interests 
of still greater value are at stake at Luck- 
now. The lieutenant-governor is probably 
not fully aware of the helpless condition 
in which Sir James Outram’s force, joined 
to the original garrison and inmates of the 
residency, now finds itself; that they are 
powerless to procure any supplies; that 
their stock is barely sufficient, with re- 
duced rations, to last for three weeks from 
this time; that the nature of the despe- 
rate struggle by which General Havelock 
reached the residency, was such as to show | 
that Sir James Outram has not exaggerated 
his need in asking for two brigades of 2,500 
men each, as a means of rescue ; d 
it is physically impossible for th 
ment of India to collect a fore 
than 4,000 in all, for that pu 
the time allowed. Meanwhile 
confirms the account of the co 
some thousands of muti 
with artillery, tow 
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aspect of things, as well as the value of the 
stake, is such, that the commander-in-chief 
has felt it to be a duty, and the governor- 
general in council has readily acquiesced in 
his excellency’s view, to proceed to take the 
command of the relieving column im person. 
The governor-general in council could not, 
in such an exigency, consent to any with- 
holding of troops for purposes which will 
have no effect at Lucknow. ; ; 

“The governor-general in council desires 
to say, broadly and plainly, that he would 
consider the sacrifice cf the garrison 
Lucknow as a far greater calamity and re- 
proach to the government than an outbreak 
of the Rewah or Bundelcund states, even if 
followed by rebellion and temporary loss of 
our authority in our own territories on the 
Nerbudda. Moreover, the fate of the Eu- 
ropeans at Lucknow, if they are not rescued 
speedily and effectually, is certain.” 

Of the determination of government, that 
Lucknow and its suffering garrison should 
be relieved in the face of whatever difficul- 
ties might arise, there could be no doubt; 
but while its attention was thus concen- 
trated upon one great object, the agents by 
whom that relief was to be effected, had 
occasionally sources of embarrassment and 
discouragement developed in their path, 
from which, assuredly, at such a crisis, they 
ought to have been protected. Thus, it 
frequently occurred during the war of the 
mutinies, that gallant and energetic officers, 
while engaged in the desperate struggle for 
life with rebellious troops, were exposed to 
annoyance by the conflicts of rival authori- 
ties, and by the obtrusion. of questions of 
Seniority as it regarded the command of 
troops in the field—urged at times and 
places when it was not possible to refer 
them for solution either to the comman- 
der-in-chief or to the governor-general— 
a fact amply testified by the military cor- 
respondence laid before parliament, in con- 
nection with the Indian revolt ; and from 
the perplexities consequent upon such fact, 
_the column hitherto led to victory by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Greathed was not exempt. 
In the North-Western. Provinces, to which 
the scene of its operations had been con- 
fined, no less than three rival authorities 
claimed a discretionary power to direct the 
movements of the troops within the dis- 
trict. Thus, General Gowan at Sirhind, 
General Penny at Delhi, and the chief 
civil commissioner at Agra, alike assumed 
authority over the military arrangements of 
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the province; and collisions were inevitab] 
Then, as regarded the command of tree , 
we have seen that, at Agra, Colonel Cotte 
finished the battle which Greatheg i 
already won; not because it had beat 
badly fought, but because Cotton Was tn 
senior Officer, and as such, ignored the 
victory already achieved, and facetionsly 
tendered his thanks to Colonel Greathej 
“for the assistance rendered in the pur. 
suit.”* Again, while Greathed was march, 
ing quickly, and fighting valiantly, on the 
road to Cawnpore after the battle of Ao 
Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th lancers, 
was sent out from Delhi to supersede him 
in the command of his column; not because 
he was a more efficient officer, but because 
he was his senior in rank, being made a bri. | 
gadier for the special purpose. The incon. 
venience and confusion occasioned by these 
complications, may be inferred from the 
tone of the following memorandum of the 
chief commissioner at Agra, in reference to 
General Penny’s appointment of Brigadier | 
Grant to the command of Greathed’s mov- 
able column, and to the order of Major. | 


general Gowan, cancelling such appoint. | | 


ment :— 


“ Fort, Agra, October 22nd, 1857. | 
“ The chief commissioner has received, through a 
letter written by Mr. Saunders at the desire of Gen- 
eral Penny, at Delhi, intimation of the orders of | 
Major-general G. E. Gowan, C.B., cancelling General 
Penny’s appointment of Brigadier H. Grant, CB, 
to the command of the movable column moving 
down, the Doab. As that appointment was made in 
consequence of the receipt of a letter by Brigadier 
Grant, written at the chief commissioner's desire: 
the chief commissioner thinks it necessary to place | 
the circumstances attending the dispatch of that 
letter, upon record. When the movable columni 
approached Agra, considerable embarrassment Wa 
experienced in consequence of its being commandet i 
by an officer junior to others on ‘the spot. Liewte 
nant-colonel Cotton, commanding at Agra, was the 
senior of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, and so alsa] 
was Lieutenant-colonel Riddell, commanding 
8rd Europeans. Be 
“The appointment of Lieutenant-colonel Gret 
hed having, however, been made by the genaai 
commanding at Delhi, Colonel Fraser had denig 
mined that the arrangement should continue, H 
less, indeed, the material of the column was chang“ 
It seemed, for some time, likely that the fangi 
condition of the European troops in the colun 
caused by their long exposure to the very heat 
duty before Delhi, would render it necessary, i 
withdraw them, and send the 3rd Europeans 1n ue 
stead into the field. It was for some time hig i 
probabie that operations against Dholepore WO! 
be necessary; in which case, besides the are 
column, it would have been necessary to have ad 


* See despatches of Greathed and Cotton, anit) 
pp. 63, 64. | 
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able man from the 3rd Europeans. 
; his been done, the chief commissioner had 
Had ths d that Colonel Cotton should command 
geen a thus composed, to a considerable ex- 
the Geereeons from his own garrison. ‘That con- 
tent, 0 however, did not occur, but a similar con- 
neem occurred unexpectedly, which, in the end, 
mare Colonel Cotton’s necessarily assuming com- 
d of the column while in action. ; 
Teton the 10th, when the column was attacked in 
its camp, Colonel Cotton hastened to the spot. He 
arrived at the critical point caused by the first 
alarm, and he wisely determined that the 8rd Euro- 
eans should be, ordered immediately to the scene 
of action, to aid in the repulse and support the ad- 
vance, The enemy were driven victoriously before 
our troops; but about half-way to the Kharee river, 
Tieutenant-colonel Greathed ordered a halt. Had 
the halt been allowed, the victory would have been 
t, and only a portion of the enemy’s guns 
captured ; but Colonel Cotton, assuming command, 
directed the advance to be continued; and the result 
was, that the victory was followed up in the most 
The day previous 
to the action, it was currently reported in the 
camp, that Brigadier Grant was on his way from 
Delhi to assume command. The chief commissioner 
received from Major Ouvry an urgent despatch, 
to be forwarded to Brigadier Grant, as at Allygurh, 
or shortly to be there. The chief commissioner, 
perhaps without sufficient further inquiry, was un- 
der the impression that Brigadier Grant was on his 
way hither, and he saw, in his early arrival at Agra, 
a convenient and happy deliverance from his em- 
barrassments ; for Brigadier Grant was greatly the 
senior of any one of the officers who could have 
aspired to the command. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, that the chief commissioner requested 
Mr. Muir to write a letter to Colonel Grant at 
Allygurh, and to urge that he should push forward 
as rapidly as he could. It was thought possible that 
Brigadier Grant might be at Somna, beyond Ally- 
gurh, or even Khoorja, and the letter was directed 
to be forwarded so as to meet him at the earliest 
ee ae ee forwarded in effect to Delhi, and 
fhe ress Grant in his former position 
Hien 7 was shown to General Penny, and was 
res y him to form a sufficient ground for the 
pe tent of Brigadier Grant to the command of 
the 19th an. Brigadier Grant joined the column on 
S e at twenty-three miles on this side of 
TA Se and his operations since that period, so 
dedci n ate the chief commissioner, have been 
Tien ed by energy, promptitude, and judg- 


every avail 
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te al at which brought. Mr. Saunders’ letter, 
immedi t despatches for Brigadier Grant, marked 
doubt He ee which the chief commissioner does not 
Not i ae the order for his recall ; but they will 
Pore, ‘Th e column till after it has arrived at Cawn- 
to hold ae cates commissioner sees sufficient ground 
authorised T these orders, and he believes himself 
€ gove y the authority conferred upon him by 
rnor-general in council so to do. His rea- 
Occurred refy these :—The same difficulty which 
aa oe so junior an officer as Lieu- 
vito nel Greathed, commanding the column, 
Where. at Rate again. It may occur at Cawnpore. 
he secured e least, equal fitness and experience can 
aDpears to ti with much higher rank, the advantage 
e chief commissioner to be undoubted 
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and great. Brigadier Grant, C.B., the chief com 
missioner further holds to be an offices peculiarly 
qualified, by long experience in the country, for ce 
etie oom and of the column. y 
the chief commissioner has ha r! 

previous acquaintance or friendship wie, one 
Brigadier Grant or Lieutenant-colonel Greathed 
He judges simply on the above grounds for the 2 
interest of the public service, and his decision is in 
some degree affected by the circumstances detailed 
in the early part of this memorandum. The chief 
commissioner has accordingly determined to kee 
back the packet marked ‘immediate? It will be 
returned, with a copy of this memorandum, to Gen- 
eral Penny; and a copy of the memorandum will 
also be forwarded to Major-general Gowan, C.B. | | 
A copy will also be submitted to the government 
of India, in the military department; and a copy, 
confidentially, to*General Outram at Lucknow. 

“H. FRASER.” 


In a communication to the governor- 
general in council, on the 22nd of October, 
the chief commissioner informs his lordship, 
that a memorandum (presumed to be the p 
foregoing) would be forwarded to him im 
explanation of his (the commissioner’s) 
reasons for intercepting and returning cer- 
tain letters of General Penny’s, written by 
direction of General Gowan, ordering -the 
restoration of Colonel Greathed to the com- 
maud of the movable column, and the re- 
turn of Brigadier Grant. He concludes by 
saying—“ I feel satisfied, in my own mind, | 
that, in this instance, I have acted for the i 
good of the service.” ; 

In a subsequent paragraph, dated the 
25th, the commissioner says—“ I am happy 
to say that the column, nearly 3,000 strong, 
will be at Cawnpore to-morrow ; but regret 
much to find that Colonel Wilson, of her 
majesty’s 64th, who commands at Cawn- | 
pore, is senior to, and may embarrass, Bri- 
gadier Grant, upon whose judgment and 
soldierlike qualities great reliance may be 
placed.” wise 

The uncalled-for interference of the civil 
power with the military arrangements of 
officers in high command, was, throughout 
the course of the sepoy war, a cause of fre- 
quent embarrassment to those charged with, 
and responsible for, the proper execution of 
important military operations ; and, 
more than one instance, the anom 
authority interposed, had the effect 
least retarding the efforts of ofice 
command of troops for the supp 
the revolt. The vital principle i 
correct military governme 
dination and discipline | 
seems directly oppose 
which would not fo 
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in the prosecution of European warfare ; 
nor, since the early wars of the French re- 
public, has it been attempted among Euro- 
pean armies. The constitution of the 
East India Company’s military government 
seems, however, to have recognised and 
perpetuated an invidious system of civil 
supervision over the operations of its troops 
in the field ; and, for the sake of the coun- 
try, as well as for the future efficiency of 
the forces henceforth to be employed in the 
Eastern territories of the crown of England, 
it may be desirable that, with the cessation of 
the Company’s political authority, many of 
its peculiar systems, and espegially the one 
by which the functions of its military com- 
manders have been regulated by the will of 
its civil authorities, should also cease to exist. 

Brigadier Hope Grant, the officer re- 
| ferred to by the acting commissioner at 
Agra, in the foregoing memorandum, joined 
the column of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed 
on the 18th, near Mynpoorie, 107 miles 
from Cawnpore; and, on the following day, 
he reached Mynpoorie, where he blew up 
the fort, and destroyed the guns belonging 
to the rajah. From this place, an officer, 
dating 26th October, writes as follows :— 

“We reached Mynpoorie on the 19th, 
where a scene of desolation, similar to 
others we had witnessed elsewhere in our 
progress down the country, met our view. 
The bungalows had been completely de- 
stroyed. Of the pretty little station church, 
the bare walls alone remain ; the vestry, 
pulpit, font, and furniture haying been 
thoroughly smashed. The rajah had fled 
to Futteghur the day before our arrival ; 
but a large quantity of property found in 
his fort was confiscated ; and our only re- 
gret in leaving Mynpoorie, was the want of 
leisure to follow up this worthy to Futte- 
ghur, with the nawab of which place we 
have also an account to settle.” 

On the 21st, the column moved on to 
Rewah, where the fort was destroyed; and 
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£23,000 of revenue, left there when the 
mutiny broke out in May, was recovered. 
On the 22nd, Brigadier Grant, with his 
troops; reached Gorasahaganj, where they 
halted; and, on the 28rd, they arrived at 
Kanouge, where they fell in with a body of 
the Delhi fugitives, of whom they cut up 
about 200, and captured five guns. Havin 
disponga of this obstruction in the way, the 
column continued its march, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the morning of the 26th, 
without further molestation, and a day 
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earlier than it was expected. The fo 
under Brigadier Grant, thus bro 
Cawnpore, consisted of two co 


ree, 

ught inti 
s Mpanies of) 

sappers and miners, three troops of ler 


artillery and two 18-pounder Suns, 600 of 
"her majesty’s 9th lancers, the &th and 754 
regiments of foot, two regiments of Sik} 


8 | Longdon, was near Jounpore; while Colon? 
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cavalry, and the like amount of infantry. 
altogether amounting to about 3,500 med 
all of whom were in high health and Spirits 
and had been in every action (nearly 
thirty in number) since the commencement 
of the siege of Delhi; and, as we have Seen 
had swept all before them on the way fron, 
that city. On the following day, the 93,4 
highlanders, and 200 of the naval brigade, | 
also arrived at Cawnpore; and of these- 
augmentations to the European force, the 
most extraordinary reports were prevalent. 
through the country. The sailors were 
represented as being four feet ‘high and 
four feet across the shoulders, and as car. 
rying a field-piece under each arm with a. 
much ease as a porter could carry a bundle, 
The highlanders, described as men in petti 
coats, were believed to have been sent out 
by the Queen of England, so attired espe- 
cially to avenge the slaughter of the Eng- 
lish women and children. The strength of | 
the garrison at Cawnpore, on the 28th of 


October, was little less than 5,000 men; | 


who there awaited the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, known to be on the way, prepara: 
tory to a final advance for the relief oi 
Lucknow. 

The arrangements by which the various 
regiments reached Cawnpore, need not here i 
be enlarged upon; but, as they passed up 
the country, so did a degree of comparative | 
tranquillity succeed to anarchy. The Eng- 
lish troops originally destined for China, ® i 
well as the reinforcements from other qual’ 
ters, were sent up, by road or river, from Cal- | 
cutta as fast as they arrived; and for these; 
Benares was the converging point. From 
that place, the troops went up by Mirza 
pore to Allahabad; thence, by rail, © 
Lohunda; and, lastly, to Futtehpore and, 
Cawnpore, by road march or bullock-carts: 
By the end of October, a column undet 
Colonel Berkeley was on its way from Cal: 
cutta; another, under Colonel Hind, was a 
or near Rewah; another, under Colol® 


Wroughton, with the Ghoorkas, suppli? | 
by Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, was on th? 
Goruckpore frontier of Oude. It was trub; 
that some of these so-called “columus | 
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were scar 
numeric 
nucleus ro 
accumulate. 
column, now under the command of Bri- 
eadier 
was, h 
gregated , 
der-in-chie 
Lucknow. 


und which other troops might 


force destined by the comman- 


This division, which had already 


so eminently distinguished itself since it| 
| 


left Delhi, crossed the Ganges at Cawn- 
pore, into Oude, : 
1857, 3,500 strong, with eighteen guns, 
having under its protection a valuable con- 
yoy of 2,500 camels, and 500 carts laden 
with supplies for the beleaguered garrisons 
at Alumbagh and the residency. On the 
3rd of November, it reached a position 
about six miles from the former place, and 
there encamped pursuant to orders from 
the oeer inehiet and to await his 
arrival. 

The following extracts are from letters of 
officers belonging to Greathed’s (or rather 
Hope Grant’s) column :— 

“October 80th—We have joined the 
Delhi column, under Colonel Hope Grant 
We are allowed a tent and a pair of camels 
between two officers, which we find suffi- 
PI iets cevee tues sHemRee NC! 
soap and flannel banian ai h old Na g 
deemed sufficient. Tew of mecie hae 
Re in getting horses, so we must be 

en o tru o s ? n, 
marched E aena e ee ae ee 
foll { ning, and we 

3 ea in the afternoon. It is now just 
ES aa me bagpipes of the 93rd high- 
such an neers = Lee nae 
Onda, Ue as ever soun ed in 
in Cares giment played marching out 
de a i morning. It is a glorious 
on Se hem marching proudly along, 
and vigoro es stalwart fellows, of robust 
gen den Bene but active and ener- 
men eae lorough discipline, and every 
tis grim g an air of firm determination on 
ti ighland countenance. The na- 


me 
Teens dread, and style them (with 
ce to their garb) ‘the ghosts of the 


murd 3 
ered Englishwomen risen to revenge !? 


e . 
Delhi column certainly looked as if 


e 
sure a hard fighting and great expo- 
he 8th the men are in capitul spirits. 
and 75th are in mouse-coloured 
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cely equal to one regiment in| 
al strength; but each formed a: 


Lieutenant-colonel Greathed’s | 


Hope Grant, as already mentioned, 
owever, the main element in the con- | 


f to accomplish the relief of, 


on the 30th of October, | 


Ves o; 5 
S gaze at the highlanders with astonish- |. 


Tesseg . 
aA hich looks odd at first; but un-: 


A 


[THE ADVANCE. 


i ; A 
Do e 
distance. The Sikhs ish RENE itata 
same way. We have a oes in the 
31500! stron etinlallle ie eee of about 
drawn by elephants, aie pee aes 
‘fine ila - 
ee royals, and would indeed ae 
a ation at Woolwich. We have i 
been warned that we may have a bms ue 
morrow morning, as 1,500 “6 ce A 
ee guns, are not far off.” eye 
‘Camp six miles from Alumbae ; 
November.—We had our first ae supe 
yesterday, but it was the mildest affair tt i 
has taken place since we left Delhi We 
marched from our last ground at- F 
p nahi L bg at seven 
o’clock, with the intention of encamping on 
suse plain one mile and a-half nearer 
nek mon moe a await Sir Colin Camp- 
gone a mile before our 
advanced guard was fired upon by the 
ee 
i age nea ad. e were soon 
in the thickest of it, and were not long in 
turning our friends the Mattadeens out of 
their position, after which we could not per- 
suade them to come within musket shot. 
It was with great difficulty our cavalry 
managed to come up with their rear. We 
bagged upwards of a hundred of them in 
the village, and. afterwards took the only 
two guns they had. Our loss amounted to 
one killed and about ten wounded. Some 
of the 44th native infantry men were killed, 
fighting against us, and actually had their 
leave certificates on them. We have taught 
the zemindars (a number of whom were 
opposed to us yesterday) a lesson they are 
not likely to forget in a hurry. Every 
village for miles round has been burnt to 
the ground, and the whole country seems 
as if it was on fire. After pursuing the 
fugitives to within two miles of Alumbagh, 
we retired to this place. Sir Colin is ex- 
pected out to-day, and if he arrives, we 
shall most probably move on to Alumbagh 
to-morrow morning. We can hear the 
Lucknow guns quite distinctly. There has 
been very heavy firing there this morning: 
The men of the Punjab regiments are e- 
lighted with the 93rd highlanders, w. 
certainly splendid men, and always 
with their kilts and bonnets. i 
bees call them ‘ Topeewall: 
sha ka Pultun.” They ad 
more than anything, and 
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4th November.—We have been encamped 
here for three days, waiting for Six Colin, 
who is expected in camp to-day. We have 
hitherto met with no opposition, though 
our movements were most narrowly watched 
by the evaporating enemy. On the 3rd, 
they expected us to march, as we always 
do, at three or four in the morning, and 
had filled a village on the road with infan- 
try, intending, it is supposed, to allow our 
column to pass, and then to attack and to 
loot our baggage. As luck would have it, 
an order came which caused us to break up 
our camp and march at daylight ; so we 
disappointed our friends; and instead of 

lundering, as they expected, they were 
killed and burned themselves. Yesterday 
some sixteen villages were burnt round our 
camp. We have never done this where 
unopposed; but opposition riles the men, 
and incendiarism is the sure consequence. 
Now we are in Oude we can scarcely make 
a mistake. The whole country has risen 
under their chiefs against us, and unless 
we show that to be a losing game, they will 
fancy that we are weak and unable to 
punish. From what I saw on the 8rd, the 
enemy we have to deal with here is utterly 
to be despised, away from their loopholed 
walls and cover. I never saw large bodies 


of men disappear so suddenly in my life. 
Like figures in a magic lantern, they are 
here, and in a moment vanish entirely. 
This is a good deal to be accounted for by 
the fact of the greater part of the country 
being covered by high jowar crops, so high 
that an army can hide itself though close to 
you; the sugar-cane khets are also splendid 
cover, and save hundreds of wretches from 
the sabres of our cavalry.” 

“November 5th.—Brigadier Grant’s co- 
Jumn is still encamped at Nuwabgunge, on 
an open plain about five miles beyond 
Bunnee. On their i 
position, the enemy, posted about in villages 
some little way off the road, gave trouble. 
But the villages were soon cleared, some of 
the enemy’s cavalry cut up, and the rest of 
the forces, as usual, made off. There was 


a 2n encounter on the ground on which our 


force is now encamped, About 1,000 or 
1,200 of the rebels had advanced with the 
expectation of attacking our rear and bar- 
gage; but, as the column did not march 
that day, they found themselves, without 
guns, in front of our army. They were of 
course soon cut up and dispersed. Another 
party, supposed to come from Jellalabad, in 
74 


Way to occupy this 


the vicinity, brought up a 9-pounder of >> 
own, which they opened upon us. w 
killed about a hundred, and put the a 
mainder to flight.” & 
“ November 6th.— Yesterday the gre 
part of the force escorted the CONVOY we 
brought with us to Alumbagh, and returned 
The sick, and those wounded before Gen. 
eral Havelock’s force reached Lucknoy 
were brought back by our force, and have 
been sent with an escort to Cawnpore.” 
“November 9th, five miles from Alumbag) 
—To-day we have shifted our camp one 
mile nearer Lucknow, and our main picket 
must be within three miles of Alumbag} 
into which our large convoy was safely 
escorted two or three days ago. Part of 
the naval brigade, with four 24-pounders, | 
arrived yesterday. The sight of the tars 
was most refreshing and encouraging.” | 
“ Nuwabgunge, November 10th.— Weare 
still near Bunnee bridge; but the com.. 
mander-in-chief has arrived, and we move 
on Thursday, the day after to-morrow.” 
With respect to the formation of the 
naval brigade (of which honourable men- | 
tion must frequently be made, in recogni- | 
tion of the important services rendered by | 
it), we may observe, that upon the arrival | 
of Lord Elgin at Calcutta, in August, on 


ater | 


his mission to China, the necessity for | 
strengthening the hands of the Indian gov- | 
ernment by every possible augmentation of | 
force, became obvious to his lordship, who | 
at once placed at the disposal of Lord 
Canning two magnificent war steamers, the | 
Shannon and the Pearl; and from the effec- | 
tive strength of the crew of each, a splendid | 
naval brigade was organised, consisting of | 
400 British seamen, with ten of the enor- 
mous 68-pounder guns, which seamen know 
so well how to handle. ‘This gallant band, | 
under the command of Captain Peel, of the | 


Shannon, who had bravely managed a naval ||. 


battery during the siege of Sebastopol, 


the district where its presence was most 
urgently needed. -Half of August, and thé | 
whole of September, passed wearily away 1 
this most tedious voyage. The upward 
passage, which is always tardy against the | 
stream, and the ponderous artillery 
charge of the brigade, rendering slownes? 
still more slow. At length, on the 30th 0 
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; ber, Captain Peel, with 286 of his 
S aea hed Benares, from whence he 
aed forward towards Allahabad; the 


hie in the meanwhile, an- 
c 


nouncing 
manding 


following telegraphic message :— 


« Calcutta, October 1st, 1857. 

«Captain Peel will joiu the garrison of 
Allahabad, with his first party, in two or 
three days by the river. His excellency 
desires you to recollect, that that officer is 
under the orders of the governor-general 

aly.” 
¥ On the 3rd of October, the gallant sailor, 
with ninety-four of his officers and men, 
arrived at Allahabad per Koel steamer, and 
reported the approach of the remainder of 
his brigade by the Merzapore, and a fleet, 
on the following day. ‘The reply of the 
commander-in-chief to this announcement 
was as follows :— 

“ Calcutta, October 4th, 1857. 

“Tam very glad to hear that you are at 
last at Allahabad, after all your troubles; 
and I have directed Colonel O’Brien to 
make over the command to you for the 
present. You will oblige me very much by 
making yourself master of all the circum- 
stances of this very important command, 
before Colonel O’Brien departs with his 
movable column. As nothing must be left 
to chance with Allahabad, Colonel O’Brien 
Must not go till the great bulk of your 
brigade has arrived. 

“Tn the course of about a week, there 
will be a continuous stream of troops pour- 
mg into Allahabad, which, I trust, will not 
cease for the next three months. As it is 
very Important for me to know the exact 
state of the garrison, pray have the good- 
ness to continue Colonel O’Brien’s system 
of a daily telegraphic report on the subject, 
Mich may be addressed to General Mans- 
eld (chief of the staff.) Address me, or 

e chief of the staff, in the most unre- 
served manner, on every subject on which 
You require information or guidance.” 
Heiser kardes resulting from ques- 
ay as command was again revived by this 
Hanon at Allahabad, the officer com- 
staff Ce there informing the chief of the 
as 3 Calcutta, that “there is a complica- 
E Captain Peel, as a naval officer, 

On in ae military officers on land. f 
relin TEN w of October, Colonel O’Brien 

Allaha] k the command of the fort at 

Sad to Captain Peel; but, on the 


following day, in consequence of some ob- 
struction to the intended o erations of 
Colonel O’Brien, he anmedesnen the cl af 
of the staff, that he had r O 
, that he had resumed the com- 

mand. Captain Peel also telesraphed ön 
the same day, as follows :—«“ ean 
H E pane no stops Colo- 
retains the eon maid parent cbc 
Anas ud, and I serve under 
ay or any officer you please, most cheer- 

y. 

During the month of October, Captain 
Peel was busily occupied in facilitating the 
passage of troops and artillery up to Cawn- 
pore. On the 20th, he was joined by Lieu- 
tenant Vaughan, of his ship, who brought 
with him 126 more naval officers and sea- 
men, thereby raising the strength of the 
naval brigade to 516 men—many of the 
new arrivals being sailors of the merchant 
service at Calcutta, who had volunteered 
with much alacrity for the naval service, 
On the 23rd of October, Captain Peel sent 
off a hundred seamen to Cawnpore, in 
charge of four siege-train 24-pounders ; 
and, on the 25th of the month, he received 
the following communication from the chief 
of the staff :— 

“Calcutta, October, 25th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—The commander-in-chief desires 
me to inform you, that he purposes trans- 
ferring the head-quarters of the army to 
Cawnpore immediately, and that he hopes 
to have the pleasure of taking you with 
him. His excellency leaves Calcutta, by 
rail, on the evening of the 27th instant, 
and proceeds by horse-dak, with all expedi- 
tion, to Allahabad. Have the goodness to 
communicate the substance of this to Bri- 
gadier Campbell, and desire him, from the 
commander-in-chief, to forward the heavy 
ordnance wanted for Cawnpore, gun by 
gun, as it can be got ready. Every means 
of carriage must be pressed into the service. 
The lieutenant-governor of the Central Pro- 


vinces has been directed to urge forward 


2,000 carts to the assistance of Brigadier 
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Campbell; but he must not relax his o Ne tes 


efforts in the collection of carriage.” 

Upon the receipt of this messa 
24-pounders, with some howitzers, re 
of 174 men of the brigade, were dispatche 
to Cawnpore, as als : 
escort, with a large 
Captain Peel then 
general rendezvo S, 
road by P 
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arms of the force proceeded together; and, 
on the 31st of October, intelligence reached 
them, that the Dinapore mutineers, with 
three guns, had crossed the Jumna, and 
were about either to attack Fuftehpore or 


to march towards Oude. The strength of 
the united force now under Colonel Powell, 
consisted of about 700 men, having in their 
charge a large and valuable convoy of siege 
and other stores. They marched the same 


evening to the camping-ground of Futteh- 
pore, where they were joined by some of 
the 93rd highlanders; and, on the morn- 
ing of the lst of November, a column of 
about 500 men marched to Kudjwa, with a 
view to intercept the progress of the rebels. 
The enemy was in a strong position at this 
place, with guns commanding the road, 
its right occupying a high embankment 
screened by a grove, and its left formed on 
either side of the road. Part of the British 
column at once advanced against the guns, 
while the rest supported either flank. A 
sharp conflict, of two hours’ duration, en- 
sued, during which the enemy kept up so 
severe a fire of musketry, that many of the 
English fell, and among them Colonel 
Powell, who received a musket-ball in his 
forehead, and died instantly. Captain Peel, 
although a naval officer, then took the com. 
mand; and leading a portion of his men 
round the upper end of the embankment, 

| he cleverly divided the enemy’s forces, and 
drove them from all their positions, even- 
tually capturing two guns, some tumbrils 
with ammunition, and the whole of their 
camp. 

Exhausted by a march of seventy-two 
miles in three days, it was impossible the 
men could do anything in the way of pur- 
suit. Collecting, therefore, his dead and 
wounded (which amounted in number to 
no less than ninety-five men), he marched 
back to join the reserve, left in charge of 
the convoy at a village “called Binkee ; 
and, after a brief halt, resumed his march 
to Cawnpore, which he reached on the 
lst of November, without any further in- 
terruption by the enemy. It will be seen 
by the following -report of the action, that 
the force of the rebels at Kudjwa was not 
less than 4,000 men, of whom half at least 
were mutinous sepoys from the Bengal 
army, and the remainder armed fanatics 
and, rabble, picked up by the mutineers on 
their march through the country. 

The despatch forwarded to the chief of 
the staff at Cawnpore, by Captain Peel, in 
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reference to the battle of Kuq 
follows :— 
“Camp, Futtehpore, November 3rd, 135 

“Sir, —I have the honour to lay befor oT, i 
excellency the commander-in-chief the details od 
battle of Kudjwa, with the circumstances wheel 
preceded it. Detachments amounting to 700 ni l 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Po Hen, | 
of her majesty’s 53rd regiment, in charge of ml 
train, guns, and a large convoy, were 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and had 
the 31st of October, after a march of tw 
at the camping-ground at hurrea, 
afternoon, intelligence was received from p : 
that the sepoy mutineers of the Dinapore regiment, 
with three guns, had passed the Jumna, With te 
intention of either attacking Futtehpore, or crossing | 
over into Oude. The camp was immediately strac 
and we arrived at the camping-ground of Futtehpore | 
at midnight. Colonel Powell then made arrange. 
ments for marching at daylight upon the enemy, 

ty-four mile 


Proceeding 
arrived on 
elve miles 
The same 
Futteh 0) 


who were reported to be about twen 
distant, at Kudjwa, beyond the village of Binkes, | 
The column of attack consisted of 162 men of her 
majesty’s 53rd regiment, under Major Clarke; 68 of 
the royal engineers, under Captain Clerke; 70 ofa. 
depot detachment, under Lieutenant Fanning, of 
her majesty’s 64th regiment; and 103 of the naval 
brigade, under Captain Peel. | 
“It marched at daylight, and was joined from the 
garrison of Futtehpore by a company of the 93rd 
highlanders, 100 in number, under Captain Corn- 
wall, and two 9-pounder guns, under Lieutenant 
Anderson, Bengal artillery. After proceeding for 
sixteen miles the column halted for refreshment, and 
then resumed the march at a rapid pace, passing 
through the village of Binkee at about 1.80 Pat, 
where the intelligence was confirmed that the enemy | 
were at hand. 
“ The troops pressed on without interruption, the 
highlanders advancing in skirmishing order, sup 
ported by the royal engineers, and followed by the 
53rd regiment, in column, and then by the navil 
brigade. The depôt detachment was with the bag: 
gage. We advanced along the road which lel 
straight for the village of Kudjwa, and saw that the 
enemv’s right occupied a long line of high embank- 
ments on our left of the road; which embankment 
screened by a grove, continued towards the villages 
and that their left was higher up on the other side 
with their guns posted in the centre on the road— 
two of them in advance, and one on a bridge nen 
the village. A round shot coming down the road 
opened the battle at about 2.20 P.M., and the columi 


was ordered to edge to the right, and advance 0 


the guns through the corn-fields; the skirmishers ©! 
the 98rd and royal engineers pushing on, on vl 
sides of the road. The enemy’s artillery was Wê 
served, and did great execution, and the flank fire? 


musketry from the embankment was very e | 


The gallant Colonel Powell himself, on the left 


the road, pressed on the attack, and had just sourel | 


the guns of the enemy, when he fell dead with * 
bullet through his forehead. In the meanwhile 
naval briga ti 
58rd, and carried the enemy’s position in their £0! 

ìt was then that the death of Colonel Powell h 
reported to me, and I was requested to assume th 
command. The great force of the enemy, the 

line of their defences, and the exhaustion of > 
officers and men after such long marches, ret 
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sition truly critical. The front of the battle 
i become changed to the line of the road, and the 
be ‘ith all their force behind their embankment, 
inter r rear. I left Lieutenant 
tened to intercept our rear 
threa RN., supported by the two 9-pounder guns, 
Sala the position which his party had gallantly 
oe Hel and which secured our flank; and collect- 
jng as Bap i 
assisted principally 
engineers , 
verely woun X 
regiment, we rushed across the road, and passing 
round the upper X 
the enemy’s force, and drove them successively from 
all their positions. The enemy then retired in con- 
fusion, leaving us masters of their camp, and with 
two of their guns, anda tumbril, in our possession. 
«The late hour of the evening (it was half-past 
four when the enemy fired their last shot), and the 


“excessive fatigue of the troops, prevented any pur- 


suit; we therefore spoiled their camp, and leaving it 
with cheers, formed on the road by the bridge near 
the village, and sent parties to collect our dead and 
wounded. With the body of the colonel on the 
limber of the gun he had so gallantly captured, we 
then returned, and encamped near the village of 
Binkee. Our loss in the action was very severe, 


‘amounting to ninety-five killed and wounded. 


Inclosed are the returns of the detachments forming 
the column of attack. ‘The behaviour of the troops, 
and of the naval brigade, was admirable, and all 
yied with each other, and showed equal courage in 
the field. The marching of the 53rd, and the 
accurate firing of the highlanders, deserve especial 
commendation. I received the greatest assistance 
from Captain Cox, of her majesty’s 75th regiment, 
whom I would wish to bring to the favourable notice 
of his excellency the commander-in-chief; and the 
arrangements of the field hospital, under Dr. Grant, 
of ‘her majesty’s 58rd, and those of the quarter- 
master’s department, under Captain Marshall, were 
everything that I could wish. 

“The total number of the enemy was reported to 
be about 4,000; 2,000 of whom were sepoys, who 
fought in their uniform. Their loss was estimated 
at about 300 killéd.—I have, &c. 

z « WILLIAM PEEL.” 
| P.S.—I have the pleasure to inform his excel- 
hee that the remaining gun of the enemy, with 
three tumbrils, was brought in this evening by the 
Hake having been abandoned by the rebels in their 
He t, about eight miles beyond Kudjwa; and that 
b € sepoys have dispersed in all directions, pursued 

y the villagers,” 


The remarks of the commander-in-chief 

ice this report, were communicated by the 

SRT -adjutant-general of the army, to the 

retary to the government of India, in 
e following despatch :— 


“Sir, J “ Calcutta, November 12th, 1857. 
annexed n forwarding the inclosed despatch, and the 
e com returns to government, I am instructed by 
Which e aander-in-chief to remark, that the action of 
oss of ta es an account was peculiarly severe, the 
Ve, e force engaged being at the rate of one to 
assailants: crowned the desperate efforts of the 
report N it is evident, from the very lucid 
Was mo aptain Peel, C.B., R.N., that the attack 
St hazardous, and that at one time the force 
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menagerie in his cabin, as 
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was in me greatest danger. 
arassed by very long m p 
state to attack, aN RS hee AN sk ae 

“Tt is most providential that tie 5th creat 
cavalry, owing to some accidental cause, had. at 
advanced with the rebel infantry from BeA Had 
they done so, not a man of the detachment would 
have escaped to tell the tale. Although the lat 
gallant Colonel Powell, C.B., fell lori at the 
head of his troops, the commander-in-chief OENE 
mar he in some measte imperilled his most ina 
ant charge, viz., that of the siege-trai 
fore exceeded his duty. mem ae 
i G A company of the royal engineers was taken out 
in this affair, and incurred loss; and this in the face 
of the repeated instructions of the commander-in- 
chief, that they should not on any account be em- 
ployed on such duties: and what is more, instead of 
being used as a last reserve, they were pushed for- 
ward in the front, to support the skirmishers. 

“The result, however, of all, was success; and 
although obliged to criticise the disposition: of the 
force, his excellency gladly bears testimony to the 
brilliant courage and the untiring energy displayed 
by all ranks in conflict with the enemy, and in the 
great efforts made to come up with him. ‘This fight 
affords one more instance of what the British soldier 
will perform, in spite of every disadvantage and 
extraordinary fatigue. This was a soldier's fight, if 
ever there was one. 

“The commander-in-chief would especially direct 
the attention of the government to the manner in 
which the command was conducted by Captain Peel, 
C.B., R-N., after the death of Colonel Powell, C.B., 
at a moment of extreme danger and difficulty. 

“I have, &c.—W. MAYHEW.” 


The state of affairs at Cawnpore, which 
had now become the base of operations for 
the relief of Lucknow, is pleasantly de- 
scribed in the following extracts from a 
letter dated “ Intrenched Camp, Cawnpore, 
November 2nd :”— 

“Here our position is daily becoming 
stronger. We have some 800 men in gar- 
rison, plenty of guns mounted, sufficiency 
of gunners, loads of ammunition, and, 
thanks to the unwearying exertions of our 
commissariat officers, provisions in abun- 
dance. Troops are pouring in daily. On 
the Ist of November, came 160 men of 
Peel’s naval brigade, 200 of her majesty’s 
98th foot, and 200 more details of various | | 
regiments. é se 

Peels Jacks are roaming about 
camp in a remarkably free and easy I 
ner. Queer fish these amphibious g 
men are! ike, has 


The troops had been 


One, Crusoe-l: 


(or cot.) Rough and ready, ro 
they are, and present @ SU 
the prim dragoons yo 

tic 
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that it is their habit to eat their fill of the 
slain, and salt the remainder down for 
future use—which accounted for each man 
carrying a clasp-knife by his side.’ Next 
to the Jacks, such of the highlanders as 
wear kilts seem to stand highest in the fear 
and reverence of the natives. 

“Hanging still goes on pretty freely. 
The other day, Colonel Bruce discovered, 
that one of the men actually in his employ, 
had been engaged during the Nana’s time 
in hunting up Europeans, and handing 
them over to that butcher. 
played the part of a stealth-hound, so he 


We retrace our steps to the residency at 
Lucknow. 
force under Sir Henry Havelock succeeded 
in penetrating to the fortified position so 
gallantly held by Brigadier Inglis and his de- 
voted hand, on the 25th of September, with 
the intention of removing, or at least effec- 
tually releasing from durance and suffering, 
the unfortunate individuals who had so 
long been confined to the narrow and dan- 
gerous limits of the residency. But the 
time had not yet 
plishment of that much-desired object. 

Immediately after 
lieving foree at the beleaguered position, 
Major-general Havelock surrendered, as we 
have already stated,* the command so 
generously left in his hands by Sir James 
Outram, to that officer ; and, at the same 
time, the command of the 
worthily held by Brigadier Inglis after the 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence, also passed 
into the hands of General 
now became chief military authority in 
* See ante, p, 42, 
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died a dog’s death; having been hun | fo 
the gallows which stands, alongside tiel tre 
house where our poor women were muy, | | st 
dered.” Us| th 

After remaining some days at Cawnpore | | pa 
for the necessary purposes of the garrison | | ol 
Captain Peel, and 300 of his gallant blue. | | ne 
jackets, left the station, taking with them | | we 
their enormous guns, which they are de. | | fo 
scribed as “handling like toys ;” and, fu, | | 
of vigour and high spirits, proceeded on | 78 
their way towards Alumbagh, at a conve, | | 5C 
As he had|nient distance from which they halted fa | 22 
await the arrival of the commander-in-chiet a 
S 
to 
th 
CSE po 
a tri 
th 
i th 
CHAPTER III. | | te 
i) kK 
LUCKNOW; THE RESIDENCY AND ALUMBAGH; IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE INMATES; DEFENSIVE | | tu 
OPERATIONS OF THE GARRISONS; SORTIES AND SUCCESSES; DIVISIONAL ORDERS BY SIR J. OUTRAM; A YI 
NEW KING OF OUDE; NOVEMBER AT THE RESIDENCY ; MOVEMENTS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ; NAR- on 
ROW ESCAPE; JOINS THE FORCE AT BUNNEE BRIDGE; INTELLIGENCE FROM THE BESIEGED; MR. KAVA- | An 
NAGH’S REPORT; ADVANCE OF THE TROOPS; THE ALUMBAGH RELIEVED; STORMING OF DIL KOOSHA 
AND THE MARTINIERE ; CAPTURE OF SECUNDERBAGH, AND THE SHAH NUJEEFF; CAPTAIN PEEL AND to 
THE NAVAL BRIGADE; THE MESS-HOUSE AND CHUTTUR MUNZIL CARRIED; JUNCTION OF THE RELIEVED i ha 
AND THE RELIEVING FORCES; ORDER FOR THE ABANDONMENT OF THE RESIDENCY ; REMOVAL OF THE | th 
FEMALES AND WOUNDED TO DIL KOOSHA; RETIREMENT OF THE TROOPS; aN ADVENTURE; GENERAL 
ORDERS; MASSACRE OF ENGLISH PRISONERS AT THE KAISERBAGH ; DEATH OF GENERAL HAVELOCK; | F 
THE CONVOY ON ITS WAY TO CAWNPORE; DISASTROUS INTELLIGENCE ; DEPARTURE FOR CALCUTTA; | re 
GOVERNMENT ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE LADIES AND WOUNDED. S | 
1i l 
Oude. At this juncture, the territory || pa 
It will be remembered, that the | under the command of the eminent sol- i th 
dier was but of limited extent, as it em i|| | eu 
braced little more of the prévince than the | fr 
area occupied by the intrenched enclosure Jc 
of the residency and the Alumbagh. Con- || | b: 
trary to expectation, the enemy, so fat 8 
from abandoning the city or suing for i | m 
terms after the arrival of General Have | | of 
lock, continued their blockade, and wel) H 
] unceasing in their attacks at every points r 
arrived for the accom-|Of the 2,500 troops of all arms that, A 
€ concentrated under Havelock, Neill, a | | y; 
the arrival of the re- Outram, had left Cawnpore on the 19th 0 
the month, nearly a third had been stricken k 
down by the sword or by disease before i I ty 
residency at Lucknow was gained; and, # to 
the survivors were too few in number t0 fo 
3 afford an escort for the protection and de- ek 
residency, so | fence of the host of women, children, a! Hc 
wounded soldiers—for whom it would ne | | hi 
necessary to cut a passage through t^ a 
Outram, who| rebel mass that had gathered around thee 
—it became evident that the only chan” | 
of preservation for the whole, would }®)) L 
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| dina determination to hold the in- 
on | | foun hments until the arrival of a much 
the | ea “force should effectually relieve 
Ur. mid No time, therefore, was lost in pre- 

oT Gene for a continued defence. All the 
ore, P “garrisons” were strengthened, and 
on, vee Oe formed ; „the guns and mortars 
pe | were again placed in positions most likely 
em || er effective work ; and the soldiers and 
de. civilians were again told-off to regular gar- 
full rison duty, The residency, as now de- 
| | scribed by Mr. Rees, again wore an ani- 
ve: | | mated aspect. Every now and then fresh 
„to troops were moving about, new faces were 
i seen, and the horses and camels belonging 

to the relieving column were lying about 

the enclosure in all directions. It was not 

possible for the residents to leave the in- 

trenchments, or venture into the city; but 

the position held was far more extended 


| | than before the 25th of September, as the 
| troops had now possession of the Tehree 
| | Kothee, the Furreed Buksh, and the Chut- 
tur Munzil—three palaces situated next the 
river, and bounding the north side of the 


a | | enclosure. The occupation of these build- 
SHA ings was productive of immense advantage 
yD | | to the garrison, as the enemy’s fire, which 
wD || had hitherto been very destructive from 
ie them, could of course no longer annoy it. 
ks | One of the strongest batteries of the 
aa; | | rebels had been placed near a gateway of 
> | | one of these palaces, distinguished as the 
|| “clock tower,” from there being a dial 
ory | | painted upon it; and in this tower, one of 
sol- the late king’s sharpshooters, an African 
m- i| | eunuch, delighted to take his stand, aud 
the | | from thence, like his expert countryman at 
we | | Johanne’s house,* would send his unerring 
on alls among the defenders of the residency. 
fat | | By the capture of this post, ‘ Othello found 
for uS Occupation gone,” and a great source 
we- | | St annoyance was removed. 
on For several days after the arrival of 
inte avelock’s force, the people in the resi- 
er i mec Were gratified by a vast improvement 
ed | di the quality, as well as quantity of their 
1o |l | “et, and are described as being somewhat 
cen Meie in their indulgences ; but this sea- 
faite gastronomic enjoyment was purely 
to all ae T soon became painfully evident 
for, and 1e “ relief” so ardently praye 


as far So enthusiastically welcomed, was, 
concern, Personal freedom or comforts were 
ad ane a relief hut in name only. It 
acces wttainly brought with it a valuable 
3 on iof brave men for the defence of 

* See ante, p. 8. 
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the place and its unfortunate occupants ; 


and, to some considerable extent, had en 
repa the limits of the enclosure to which 

garrison and its charge were confined. 
But there the immediate advantage, beyond 
personal safety, stopped; for with the acces 
sion of numbers ill-provided with food me 
stores, the increased daily strain upon the 
scanty resources of the residency commis- 
sariat very soon became an object of pain- 
ful solicitude, and stringent rules had to be | 
enforced in regard to the daily rations, which 
gradually became diminished in quantity and 
deteriorated in quality. At length, the ra- 
tions, which had previously been reduced by 
one quarter, were brought down to the half of 
the quantity originally issued. Instead of 
attah (flour), wheat was served out, which 
the recipients themselves had to grind 
how they could: dhal (peas) was stopped 
entirely ; and the allowance of salt was re- 
duced. The allowance of meat (commissariat 
beef) was six ounces a-day, bones included, 
and no distinction was made in regard to 
the rank or sex of the parties rationed. 

By the disposition of the rebel forces in 
the southern and eastern portions of the 
city, over which they had undisturbed con- 
trol, all intercourse with the Alumbagh was 
effectually cut off, and the supplies and 
stores brought to that place by the re- 
lieving column, were consequently unayail- 
able for the necessities of the garrison at 
the residency. At the Alumbagh, it will 
be also remembered, the baggage and am- 
munition of the relieving force had been 
left, together with an immense convoy of 
elephants, camels, horses, and camp-fol- 
lowers, with hundreds of carts laden with 
stores and provisions—it not having been 
imagined for a moment, but that, upon 
storming the city, the rebels would have 
fled across the Goomtee. This anticipation 
was unfortunately not realised; and, in a 
very short time, both the Alumbagh and 
the residency were surrounded by hostile 
masses. The system of communicating by 
signals of various-coloured flags, had not 
then been organised between the stations 
and, consequently, each party was d 
dent for information as to the 
around them, upon the precari 
tance of spies. 

It seems, that the fa 
siege being more tha 
templated by the origi 
residency from the 
numbers of the 
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known to them. They had already had 
sufficient experience of the indomitable 
perseverance of the enemy, to be assured 
that, however their courage might fail upon 
the open field, they would never think of 
leaving the city until driven out of it at the 
point of the bayonet; and that, until each 
fortified house and battery yet in their pos- 
session was stormed and cleared out, no 
portion of the city of Lucknow could be 
securely held. They knew that every man 
of the rebel host that swarmed around 
them, would fight, be beaten, and, if not 
killed, would return and fight again; for 
they were acknowledged rebels and mur- 
derers: and they knew, that for them to 
fall into the hands of the Europeans, was to 
meet with death in its most ignominious 
shape, unless they met it in the field. 
They fought, therefore, with the reckless- 
ness of a despair for which there was no 
remedy but extermination. 

On the day following the entry of the 
relieving column, under General Havelock, 
it was found requisite to dislodge the enemy 
from some of the posts occupied by them, 
in too close proximity to the enclosure; 
and, with this view, 150 men of the 32nd 
regiment, under Major Lowe, of that corps, 
made a sortie, for the purpose of clearing 
the Captanka bazaar in front of the resi- 
dency kitchen-garden, and the adjacent 
houses. Two detachments of this small 
force, led by Captain Bassano and Captain 
Hughes, issued out, under cover of some 
long grass and shrubs, near the Redan 
battery; while a third party, under Captain 
Lawrence, passing out by Innes’ garrison 
suddenly rushed upon the surprised enemy, 
captured a battery of three guns, and drove 
the panic-stricken rebels into the river 
where those whc were not drowned were 
shot down to a man. 

The party led by Captain Hughes took 
the direction of the iron bridge, near which 
they spiked two mortars; and, before re- 
tiring, blew up a powder-magazine belong- 
ing to the enemy. Unfortunately, the 
gallant commander was’ mortally wounded 
in the daring | exploit. As trophies of the 
success of his expedition, Major Lowe 
brought back to the intrenchments with 
him, one 18-pounder, one 9-pounder, one 
6-pounder, and four smaller guns. 

On the 27th, another sortie was made b 
Major Stephenson, with the whole of the 
Ist Madras fusiliers, the object being to 
destroy E Garden battery. The enemy, 


4 


y | and deservedly complimentary to the g* 


on their approach, at first abandoned (> 
post, but still fired on their assailants fin | 
all points; and at length collected in S uj 
force, that the English were compelled tal 
return to the shelter of the intrench 
first, however, spiking three guns, a 
stroying the battery. The object of the. 
sortie was partly frustrated by the delay A 
the blasting party, who were to have burst 
the guns; besides which, the water in 
tended for the purpose had been drank p 
the men as they came along. This afi, | 
was attended with the loss of valuable lives 
as well as some degree of disappointment, 
The attention of the enemy was kept 
alive by continuous sorties from the garri 
son, in most of which the object of the 
assailants was successfully accomplished; 
and it was attempted to make the Cawn. 
pore-road a line of communication by open. | 
ings from house to house along the direct 
route; but the idea had to be abandoned 
when, in the course of the progress, a 
mosque intervened, so strongly fortified and 
garrisoned with native riflemen, that it 
could not be taken without an immense 
sacrifice of life. The houses progressively 
occupied as a covered way were therefore 
rendered untenable for the enemy, and 
abandoned; and redoubled exertions were | 
made in repairing the defences of the old 
position, and in constructing batteries, and 
forming intrenchments within and before 
the new one. Owing to the great numberof 
camp-followers who had come in with the 
Oude field force, the requisite labour was 
supplied far more readily than before; and 
the sepoys still in the garrison, who, M 
time of peace, would have urged their caste 
as a reason for not handling a spade, nov 


menty, | 
nd de. 


worked for the common safety mith 


remonstrance. T 

In this way, between sorties of the garit 
son, repelling attacks by the rebels, ané 
strengthening the fortifications of the rest | 
dency and its outposts, time sped % 
through the month of October. No re 
able communication could yet be held with 
the world beyond the limits of the position 


held by the troops, and nothing remained i 


for the inhabitants of the enclosure but t% 
await with patience the arrival of a f0 


Early in October, a division order, 
Son, was issued by Major-general Sir Jane 


Outram. By that document, the po | 
tendered to Brigadier Inglis, and “to ev° 
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that should really restore them to liberty. — 
highly | 
ie i 


and 
te 
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«dividual member of the garrison, the as- 
pen of his confidence, that their services 
ae be regarded by the government under 
Siar they were immediately serving, by 
the British nation, and by her gracious 
majesty, with equal admiration to that with’ 
which he was himself impressed.” The 
order then proceeds as follows :+— The 
major-general believes that the annals of 
warfare contain no brighter page than that 
which will record the bravery, fortitude, 
vigilance, and patient endurance of hard- 
the garrison of Lucknow; and he is very 
conscious that his unskilled pen must needs 
fail adequately to convey to the right hon- 
ourable the governor-general of India, and 
his excellency the commander-inschief, the 
profound sense of the merits of that garri- 
son, which has been forced on his mind by 
a careful consideration of the almost incre- 
dible difficulties with which they have had 
to contend. 

“The term ‘illustrious’ was well and 
happily applied by a former governor-gen- 
eral of India, to the garrison of Jellalabad ; 
but some far more laudatory epithet (if 
such the English language contains) is due, 
the major-general considers, to the brave 
men whom Brigadier Inglis has commanded 
with undeviating success, and untarnished 
honour, through the late memorable siege; 
for while the devoted band of heroes who 
so nobly maintained the honour of their 


country’s arms, under Sir R. Sale, were’ 


seldom exposed to actual attack, the Luck- 
how garrison, of inferior strength, have, in 
addition to a series of fierce assaults gal- 
lantly and successfully repulsed, been for 
three weeks exposed to a nearly incessant 
fire from strong and commanding positions, 
eld by an enemy of overwhelming force, 
Possessing powerful artillery, having at their 
command the whole resources of what was 
a recently a kingdom, and animated by 
Jhsane and bloodthirsty fanaticism. 
the t is a source of heartfelt satisfaction to 
Orion ganh, to be able, to a certain 
aya to confer on the native portion of 
whi arene an instalment of those rewards 
re leir gallant and grateful commander 
certain oe for them, and which he is very 
full; ang e governor-general will bestow in 
gards th though the major-general, as re- 
t e European portion of the garrison, 
a do more than give his most earnest 
arty support to the recommendations 
meediex, he feels assured that the 
: M 
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i ; ‘general tenders his warmest acknowledg- 
ships, privation, and fatigue, displayed by | : 


MUTINY. 


[AN INFANT KING OF OUDE. 


governor-general of India will fully and 
publicly manifest his appreciation of their 
distinguished services, and that our be- 
loved sovereign will herself deign to convey 
to them some gracious expression of royal 
approbation of their conduct. i 

“ Brigadier Inglis has borne generous 
testimony to the bravery, vigilance, devoted- 
ness, and good conduct of all ranks; and 
to all ranks, as the local representative of 
the British Indian government, the major- 


ments. He would fain offer his special 
congratulations and thanks to the European 
and Eurasian portion of the garrison, whom 
Brigadier Inglis has particularly noticed; 
but, by doing so, he would forestal the 
governor-general in the exercise of what 
the major-general is assured will be one of 
the most pleasing acts of his oficial life.” 
Soon after the promulgation of the above 
divisional order, the tide of promotion set 
in upon the heroic defenders of Lucknow, 
and most of the officers obtained a step in 
rank. The immediate recognition, by the 
governor-general, of the services rendered 
by the men, was embodied in a general 
order already referred to;* the effect of 
which was, that until their numbers were 
augmented by the native troops with Sir 
Colin Campbell, there was no longer a 
private among the native soldiers of the 
residency garrisons. Such recognition was 
prompt and generous on the part of the 
Indian government; but the honours at the 
disposal of the authorities at home were 
more tardily dispensed, so far as the troops 
in her majesty’s service were concerned. 
During the interval that had elapsed 
since the first investment of the English 
position by the rebels, the latter had chosen 
for themselves a king, by way of a rallying 
point for Indian loyalty. This puppet was 
a natural son of the deposed king of Oude, 
then in captivity at Fort William, whose 
successor his adherents proposed to recog- 
nise as a sort of tributary prince to the | | 
king of Delhi. Being a child only eight 
or ten years al p 
in a minister and a council of stat 
office of the former was confer 
dignitary of the late court, n 
u-Dowlah. The post of 
chief of the army of O va 
Hissamut-u-Dowlah De 


AN IMPORTANT ORDER. | 


and the self-elected leaders of the rebel 
army—the subordinate officers of which 
were elected by the sepoys; and they, in 
turn, chose their commander: and thus a 
framework for the future native govern- 
ment of Oude was presumed to be estab- 
lished. 

The month of November dawned but 
gloomily upon the careworn inhabitants of 
the residency. Their resources were rapidly 
diminishing ; their means of supply uncer- 
tain, and probably more distant than ever. 
But they were not without hope; for vague 
rumours had reached them of a powerful 
effort that would be made for the final relief 
of the garrison by the commander-in-chief 
in person; and they were compelled to en- 
dure the prolonged torture of suspense for 
a while, that they might the more enjoy 
the blessing of a glorious reality. 

But while, during this tedious interval, 
the British residents at Lucknow were 
stoutly maintaining their ground against 
the merciless traitors by whom they had 
been so long surrounded, the position of 
the small detachment, with its helpless 
charge of sick and wounded left at Alum- 
bagh, was at first almost as desperate. 
When General Havelock left 200 men 
at that post, with four guns, to protect 
the sick and wounded of his force, with 
a large convoy of vehicles, animals, bag- 
gage, ammunition, and stores, besides a 
crowd of camp-followers, he did not for an 
instant imagine, that he would be cut off 
from them, and that the residency and the 
Alumbagh would presently become objects 
of two separate and distinct sieges. Such, 
however, was the case. Not a soldier could 
pass from the one place to the other; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that a 
messenger could convey a small note rolled 
up in a quill, or concealed between the soles 
of his shoe. The place was known to be 
tolerably well fortified, and capable of re- 
sisting an assault; but still, as far as mu- 
tual support was concerned, it was perfectly 
isolated and inaccessible. Fortunately the 
enemy preferred to concentrate his rine 
bers in and immediately around Lucknow 
and, consequently, did not appear in any 
great numbers on the Cawnpore side of 
Alumbagh ; and the effect of this arrange- 
ment was, that reinforcements were enabled 
ultimately to reach the Alumbagh, although 
they could not yet penetrate the armed 
masses that occupied the three miles of dis- 
tance berg een the latter and the residency. 
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Thus, on the 8rd of October, a convo 
visions, with 300 men of the 64th regime 
under Major Bingham, started from Ca a 
pore, and reached the Alumbagh without i 
struction by the enemy; but could advance k | 
further. On thel4th,a second CONVOY, under I 
Major Barnston, of the 78th highlanders, ya | 
also dispatched from Cawnpore ; but, on the 
way, it was attacked in such force that it 
could not reach the Alumbagh, and there., 
fore returned—having, with great difficulty - 
and the loss of some valuable lives, pre. 
vented the supplies from falling into the | 
hands of the enemy. A subsequent at.) 
tempt was more successful; and, upon tlh, 
whole, the Alumbagh was comparatively | 
unmolested during the entire period: but. 
much sickness prevailed within the place, 
owing to the deficiency of space and fresh 
air, as well as from scanty food in the in. 
tervals betweén the arrival of the different 
convoys of provisions, &c. 

We must now direct attention to the 
movements of the commander-in-chief, who, 
it will be recollected, had remained at the 
seat of government after his arrival iu 
India, for the purpose of concerting mea- 
sures with the governor-general for the 
suppression of the revolt and the resettle- 
ment of the country, and also to mature 
the plan of operations for the campaigi 
before him. That the delay in assuming 
the command in the field was not without 
beneficial result, as regarded the welfare of 
the future native army, may be conjecturel | 
from the promulgation of a most important 
order, in which the commander-in-chiel 
observes, that “it is obviously necessaly 
that all officers serving in India should l 
make themselves acquainted with the Hin | 
dostani language ;” and he desires that 
commanding officers of regiments will take” 
measures for urging forward the instru i 
tion of their officers, and more particularly i 
of the younger captains and subalterus % 
their respective corps. The order then P!” 
ceeds thus :— af 

“The interpreter of the regiment, WhO | 
office has hitherto been almost a sinecut® 
will institute a class under the orders % 
the commanding officer, and will give, wht | 
it is possible, one lecture a-day on the FHP 
dostani language. ‘The subalterns el 
younger captains are to be ordered to i 
tend these lectures. Commanding offer | 
are directed to support the interprete! mi 
Occasional attendance at the lectures, ae kl 
an instruction parade; and they will a" | 
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T officers whom it is proposed to instruct, 
me rocuring moonshees, with the help of 
1 


interpreter?” fe i leek 
heh a E mmander-in-chief then declares 


' his intention of acting up to the spirit of 


the instructions of his royal highness the 
ne 1 : . 
Duke of Cambridge, as expressed in the 
covernment general order (No. 538, of 
1857), by which the staff of the army in 
India was opened to her majesty’s service ; 
and observes, that “an officer is clearly 
not fitted for the lowest staff appointment 
in India, who has not at least a colloquial 
knowledge of the Hindostani language.” 
Sir Colin then directed, that at the expira- 
tion of six months after their arrival in 
India, divisional generals should report as to 
the progress made by their aides-de-camp ; 
and officers then in India, were not to be 
taken on the personal staff of any general, 
until they were declared to have acquired 
such colloquial facility. 

Returns were to be sent in, on the Ist of 
January and the Ist of July, to head- 
quarters, from regiments, showing the 
names of all the officers, and the progress 
made by them according to the order; 
such return being signed by the inter- 
preter, and countersigned by the com- 
manding officer of the regiment. Sir Colin 
then observes, in conclusion—“ There is no 
time so favourable for the colloquial study 
of the Hindostani language, as when a 
regiment is encamped; and the com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore, will hear of no 
delay in the execution of this order, be- 
cause the corps are not in quarters.” 

Had this regulation been in force only 
two years earlier, in all probability the tre- 
Mendous conspiracy that has convulsed 
India would not have reached maturity ; 
Since, if the European officers of the native 
regiments had been able to understand the 
ip uage of the men under their command, 
Jor Impossible but that the wide-spread 
Dok must have been discovered before it 

Tipe for execution, and the evil could 
ave heen nipped in the bud. The pro- 
mulgation of this order was a positive con- 
aaa af the system hitherto tolerated, 
gards the intercourse between the 
aan officers and the native soldiers. 
gen ter having arranged with the governor- 
eral the plans to be followed in the 
Re emergency, and provided for the 
should of reinforcements as fast as they 
ell hi arrive at Calcutta, Sir Colin Camp- 
mself left the capital on the 28th of 


a 


October, to take command o 3 
ae foa for the relief of ee ree 
from iealeateat al tie sens ao 
operations 
was unattended by any of the pomp or 
parade that had hitherto Sharee E the 
movements of personages holding distin- 
guished rank in India. Merely accompa- 
nied by three or four officers of his aE 
he rapidly pursued his course towards 
Oude, vid Benares and Cawnpore; and, in 
his haste and recklessness of personal 
danger, had. nearly rushed into a dilemma 
that might have materially influenced the 
future fortune of the rebels. On the 31st 
of October he arrived at Benares, where 
he held a military levée, and afterwards 
had an interview with the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the province. After these formali- 
ties had been disposed of, Sir Colin and his 
attendants left for Allahabad at one in the 
afternoon. Shortly after leaving, and while 
yet on the Benares side of Shergotty, the 
party suddenly came within view of a de- 
tachment of the fugitive and mutinous 
32nd, who were leisurely crossing the 
country from Deoghur, in the Santhal dis- 
trict. The rebels had with them fourteen 
elephants, and a strong body of the 12th 
irregular cavalry, some of whom appeared 
to be inclined to approach the carriages in 
which the commander-in-chief and the offi- 
cers accompanying him were riding. The 
discovery of the peril was fortunately made 
while there was yet time to escape by turn- 
ing back, which the party did with all 
speed for a distance of ten miles, when 
they met with some soldiers in a bullock- 
train, by whom the commander-in-chief 
was then safely escorted on his route to 
Allahabad, from whence he proceeded with 

all possible dispatch to Cawnpore. 

Remaining at the: latter place. no longer 
than was necessary to perfect his arrange- 
ments, Sir Colin, on the 9th of November, 
crossed the Ganges; and, on the same day, 
joined the force under the command of 
Brigadier Hope Grant, which awaited his 
arrival in camp at Bunnee bridge, about 
seven miles from the Alumbagh. The 
troops here collected by the -12th of Ns 
vember, consisted of her majesty s si j 
53rd, 75th, and 93rd regiments of upton by 
two regiments of Punjab inen eee 
small party of native sappers an eens 
her majesty’s 9th lancers, and detac. ee 
: son’s e. Here, 
of Sikh cavalry and Hodson's bome ef, Cap- 
also, awaited the commander lef, Uap 
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tain Peel’s naval brigade, with eight guns, 
ten guns of the horse artillery, six light 
field-pieces, and a heavy field battery of the 
royal artillery; the whole force number- 
ing about 2,700 infantry, and 700 cavalry. 

It had become known to Sir James Out- 

ram, that the force commanded by Sir 
Colin Campbell was approaching Lucknow, 
and it was deemed essential that a plan of 
the city and residency should be forwarded 
to him for his guidance in the advance : 
it was also important that some intelli- 
gent person, well acquainted with the 
locality of both, who could explain the 
relative positions, and act as guide if re- 
quired, should be employed on the hazard- 
ous mission. For this purpose, a civilian 
named Kavanagh, who had distinguished 
himself in several sorties he had accom- 
panied in the capacity of assistant-field- 
engineer, volunteered to go to the com- 
mander-in-chief’s camp; and, his offer 
being accepted, he set out, and fortunately 
succeeded in accomplishing his object. 
Mr. Kavanagh’s narrative of his adventure 
is interesting; and the exploit altogether is 
entitled to more than passing notice, for 
its daring and its successful result. He 
says— x 

“While passing through the intrenchment of 
Lucknow about 10 o’clock A.M. on the 9th instant, 
I learnt that a spy had come in from Cawnpore, and 
that he was going back in the night as far as Alum- 
bagh with despatches to his excellency Sir Colin 
Campbell, the commander-in-chief, who, it was said, 
was approaching Lucknow with five or six thousand 
men. 

“I sought out the spy, whose name is , 
and who was in the court of the deputy-commis- 
sioner of Duriabad before the outbreak in Oude. 
He had taken letters from the intrenchment before, 
but I had never seen him till now. I found him 
intelligent, and imparted to him my desire to venture 
in disguise to Alumbagh in his company. He hesi- 
tated a great deal at acting as my guide, but made 
no attempt to exaggerate the dangers of the road. 

| He merely urged that there was more chance of 
detection by our going together, and proposed that 


we should take different roads und meet ‘outside of 
the city, to which I objected. I left him to transact 
some business, my mind dwelling all the time on the 
means of accomplishing my object. ue 

“I had, some days previously, witnessed the 
preparation of plans which were being made by 
direction of Sir James Outram, to assist the com- 
mander-in-chief in his march into Lucknow for the 
relief of the besieged ; and it then occurred to me that 
some one with the requisite local knowledge ought 
to attempt to reach his excellency’s camp beyond or 
at Alumbagh. The news of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
advance revived the ideas, and I made up my mind 
to go myself, at two o'clock, after finishing the 
business I was engaged upon. I mentioned to 


Colonel R. Napier, chief of Sir James Outram’s staff, 
84 


that I was willing to proceed through the enem 
Alumbagh, if the general thought my doin Y to 
would be of service to the commander-in-chir 
He was surprised at the offer, and seemed to reas 
the enterprise as fraught with too much dan Sard 
be assented to; but he did me the favour of co 
municating the offer to Sir James Outram, bees 
he considered that my zeal deserved to be b s 
to his notice. 

“Sir James did not encourage me to undertake 
the journey, declaring that he thought it s 


Ser to 


to attempt it. 
success, and treated the dangers so lightly, 
at last yielded, and did me the honour of 
that if 1 succeeded in reaching the commander-in. 
chief, my knowledge would be a great help to him, 

“I secretly arranged for a disguise, so that my 
departure might not be known to my wife, as she 
was not well enough to bear the prospect of an 
eternal separation. When I left home, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, she thought I was going on 
duty for the night to the mines, for I was working 
as an assistant-field-engineer ‘by order of Sir James 
Outram. 

“ By half-past seven o’clock my disguise was com- 
pleted; and when I entered the room of Colonel 
Napier, no one in it recognised me. I was dressed 


that he 


adding | 


rought | j 


; o danger. | 
ous that he would not himself have asked any officer | 


I, however, spoke so confidently of | 


as a budmash, or. as an irregular soldier of the city, | 


with sword and shield, native-made shoes, tight 
trowsers, a yellow silk koortah over a tight-fitting 
white muslin shirt, a yellow-coloured ¢hintz sheet 
thrown round my shoulders, a cream-coloured 
turban, and a white waistband or kumurbund. My 
face down to the shoulders, and my hands to the 


wrists, were coloured with lamp-black, the cork used j 
being dipped in oil to cause the colour to adhere a it 


little. I could get nothing better. I had little 
confidence in the disguise of my features, and I 


trusted more to the darkness of the night: but Sir 
James Outram and his staff seemed satisfied, and, | 


after being provided with a small double-barrelled 
pistol, and a pair of broad pyjamahs over the tight || 
unoujee Lal, to the |! 


drawers, I proceeded, with 


right bank of the river Goomtee, running north of || 
our intrenchment, accompanied by Captain Hardinge | 


of the irregular cavalry. 


“ Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, 
which was only about four feet and a-half deep, and | 
about a hundred yards wide at this point. My | 
courage failed me while in the water, and if my | 
guide had been within reach, I should, perhaps, have | 


pulled him back and abandoned the enterprise. 
But he waded quickly through.the stream, and, 
reaching the opposite bank, went crouching op a 
ditch for three hundred yards, to a grove of low 
trees on the edge of a pond, where we stopped to 
dress. While we were here, a man came down to 
the pond to wash, and went away again without 


.observing us. 


“My confidence now returned to me, and, with my 
tulwar resting on my shoulder, we advanced into the 
huts in front, where I accosted a matchlockman, 
who answered to my remark, that the night was 
cold, ‘It is very cold; in fact, it îs a cold night.’ I 
passed him, adding that it would be colder by-and- 
bye. 

É After going six or seven hundred yards further, 
we reached the iron bridge over the Goomtee, where 
we were stopped and called over by a native officer, 
who was seated in an upper-storied house, an 
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be in command of a cavalry picket, 


ar the place, saddled. My 
the light, and I stayed a little 

After being told that we had 
our old cantonment, and then 
f the enemy), and that we were 
to our homes, he let us proceed. 
long the left bank of the river to 
idge, which is aban eight or nine hun 

iron bridge, passing unnotice 

dred yards fom na of sepoys aa matchlockmen, 


a num . . 
gh whom were escorting persons of rank in 


. ed by torches. 
precede Goomice by the stone bridge, we 
, v unobserved, who was closely ques- 
went by Pn dressed native, and into the chouk, 
| street of the city of Lucknow, which 
inated as much as it used to be previous 
to the siege, nor was it so crowded. I jostled 
against several armed men in the street without 
being spoken to, and only met one guard of seven 
sepoys, Who were amusing themselves with some 
women of pleasure. ae 

«When issuing from the city into the country, we 
were challenged by a chowkeedar or watchman, 
who, without stopping us, merely asked us who we 
were. The part of the city traversed that night by 
me, seemed to have been deserted by at least a third 
of its inhabitants. 

“I was in great spirits when we reached the green 
fields, into which I had not been for five months. 
Everything around us smelt sweet, and a carrot I 
took from the road-side was the most delicious I 
had ever tasted. I gave vent to my feelings in a 
conversation with Kunoujee Lal, who joined in my 
admiration of the province of Oude, and lamentation 
that it was now in the hands of wretches whose 
misgovernment and rapacity were ruining it. 

_ “A further walk of a few miles was accomplished 
in high spirits. But there was trouble before us. 


i a 
We continued ona 
br 


or principa 
was not illum 


We had taken the wrong road, and were now quite 
out of our way in the Dil Koosha park, which was 
nnie by the enemy. I went within twenty yards 
pia guins to see what strength they were, and 
be a E the guide, who was in great alarm, and 
See would not distrust him because of the 
Sa E as ıt was caused by his anxiety to take me 
NA be the pickets of the enemy. I bade him 
a eae rightened of me, for I was not annoyed, 
hore eaeccidents were not unfrequent even when 
Ae Ra danger to be avoided. It was now 
cultivator night, We endeavoured to persuade a 
the way for. o was watching his crop, to show us 
and beers a short distance, but he urged old age 
told to pee cand another, whom I peremptorily 
the whole ane us, ran off screaming, and alarmed 
‘ Village. We next walked quickly away 
which I are running under the Charbagh, in 
Wet and sli Several times, owing to my shoes being 
hard and th ee and my feet sore. The shoes were 
toes, and ane t, and had rubbed the skin off my 
“Th two Into the flesh above the heels. 
direction, t ours more we were again on the right 
kindly hyve Women in a village we passed having 
y helped u : EO SIE 8g 
reached an ad s to find it. About two o'clock we 
€ Way, after vanced picket of sepoys, who told us 
Whither Gn asking where we had come from and 
to the pi were going. I thought it safer to go up 
ag Picket than to ¢ g d 
him WMoujee Lal nove to pass them unobserved. 
im to take mo c HOW begged I would not press 
me into Alumbagh, as he did not know 
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the way in, and th 
around the place. I bar 
shoes, and would t r 
Alumbagh; but Gro have preferred going into 
I ra him to go o 
mander-in-chief, which he sai 
lcs eighteen miles len NED cs rae 
awnpore-road. The mo R jon, the 
and we could see well ERS risen by this time, 
ce a 
5 , a plain, in i a 
ing at the top of his waite Cie nee ak 
villager, but he got alarmed on hearing us a ied A 
and astonished us too by calling out a E 
twenty-five sepoys, all of whom asked questions. 
Kunoujee Lal here lost heart for the first time, and 
threw away the letter entrusted to him for Sir Colin 
Campbell. I kept mine safe in my turban. We 
satisfied the guard that we were poor men travelling 
to Umroula, a village two miles this side of the 
chief’s camp, to inform a friend of the death of his 
brother by a shot from the British intrenchment at 
Lucknow, and they told us the road. They appeared 
to be greatly relieved on discovering that it was not 
ge ere foe, who was only a few miles in 
advance of them. We went in the direction indi- 
cated by them, and after walking for half-an-hour, we 
got into a jheel or swamp, which are numerous and 
large in Oude. We had to wade through it for two 
hours up to our waists in water, and through weeds ; 
but before we found out that we were in a jheel, we 
had gone too far to recede. I was nearly exhausted 
on getting out of the water, having made great 
exertions to force our way through the weeds, and 
to prevent the colour being washed off my face. It 
was nearly gone from my hands. ; 

“I now rested for fifteen minutes, despite of the 
remonstrances of the guide, and went forward, pass- 
ing between two pickets of the enemy, who had no 
sentries thrown out. It was near four o'clock in the 
morning when I stopped at the corner of a tope, or 
grove of trees, to sleep for an hour, which Kunoujee 
Tal entreated I would not do; but I thought he 
overrated the danger, and, lying down, I told him to 
see if there was any one in the grove who would tell 
him where we then were. $ 

“We had not gone far when I heard the English 
challenge, ‘ Who comes there,’ with a native accent. 
We had reached a British cavalry outpost. , My eyes 
filled with joyful tears, and I shook the Sikh officer 
in charge of the picket heartily by the hand. The 
old soldier was as pleased as mite when Bs peste 
from whence I had come, and he was good enoug 
to send two of his men to conduct me to the „camp 
of the advanced guard. An officer of her majesty s 
9th lancers, who was visiting his pickets, met mee 
the way, and took me to his tent, where I Boe o 
stockings and trowsers, and, what I much nee i b 
a glass of brandy, a liquor I had not tasted for 

ly two months. - 
ERA God for having safely conducted ne 
through this dangerous enterprise, and Kure 
Lal for the courage and intelligence with w ` Bo Re 
had conducted himself during this ae ele 
When we were questione diha let ad eee: and I 
ible. Ile always a a real $ A $ 
feel that Tam indebted to him Be freee ae ai 
more than to myel i ie Bees been suitably | | 
great satisfaction to hear tha! et * i 
sorada Te this enterprise, De T 


grove of mango 
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by a sense of duty, believing that I could be of use te | advanced from the Alumb — 


hisexcellency the commander-in-chief, when approach- 
ing, for its relief, the besieged garrison, which had 
heroically resisted the attack of thirty times its own 
number for five months, within a weak and irregular 
intrenchment; and secondly, because I was anxious 
to perform some service which would ensure to me the 
honour of wearing our most gracious majesty’s cross. 
“My reception by Sir Colin Campbell and his statf 
was cordial and kind to the utmost degree: and if I 
never have more than the remembrance of their con- 
descension, and of the heartfelt congratulations of 
Sir James Outram and of all the officers of his garri- 
son, on my safe return to them, I shall not repine; 
though, to be sure, having the Victoria Cross would 
make me a prouder and a happier man. 
“JaMES KAVANAGH. 
“Camp, Alumbagh, 24th November, 1857.” 
At length, on the 13th of November, the 
troops were put in motion en route for the 
Alumbagh; but on approaching a small fort 
to the right of the position, named Jella- 
labad, the advanced column was suddenly 
attacked by a strong body of the rebels, who 
were there posted. A very short time suf- 
ficed to dispose of this obstruction, as they 
were broken up and dispersed by a brilliant 
charge of Hodson’s irregular horse, led by 
Lieutenant Gough; and the fort being im- 
mediately taken possession of, was disman- 
tled and rendered untenable by the enemy. 
This affair having been disposed of, Sir 
Colin proceeded to the Alumhagh, where 
he deposited his baggage under charge of 
the 75th regiment; and further reinforce- 
ments having come up, he availed himself 
of the information afforded by the plan and 
Kavanagh’s explanations, and determined 
to approach the city by skirting the eastern 
and northern suburbs, and thus avoid the 
fortified buildings and street obstructions 
that lay in the direct route to the residency 
from the Alumbagh. His plan of opera- 
tion in the direction chosen, was to batter 
down the enemy’s defences step by step 
and day by day, so as to form a passage for 
his troops with comparatively trifling loss of 
life. He saw, by the plan, that: at the 
eastern extremity of the town there was a 
large open space, in which the troops could 
act; and which, although sprinkled with 
mosques, palaces, and other large buildings, 
was free from those deep narrow lanes or 
defiles that had been so perilous in the 
advance of Havelock and Outram, and he 
proposed to make the capture of each of 
these buildings the base of operations for 
attacks on other posts nearer the heart of 
the city, until at length the residency could 
be reached. 
On the morning of the 14th, Sir Colin 
86 
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; agh, his 
point of attack being a hunting- : 


the late kings of Onde, called Dil 


: ° Koo 
-(Heart’s Delight), situated on an eminent’ 
in a beautiful and extensive park, Ac ke | 


approached the latter, his leading colum 
was met by a lopg line of musketry fire. | 
reinforcements were sent to the front, and 
after a running fight of about two hours | 
the. position was abandoned by the enemy, 
who were driven down the hill to the Mar. 
tiniére college, about half a mile distant 
from whence they were speedily ejected | 
and pursued across the garden and park of | 
that establishment, and thence beyond the 
canal into the streets of the city. The | 
commander-in-chief then made the Dil | 
Koosha palace his head-quarters, and some | 
heavy guns being placed at the side of the 
canal, the enemy was kept in check for that 
night. The result of this day’s operations | 
was most propitious; for not only had an 
advantageous post been secured, which | 
commanded the whole eastern suburb, but | 
he had brought thus far in safety a large 
supply of provisions and stores for the use 
of the beleaguered garrison, of which he 
was now within view. “l 
After completing his arrangements, and 
exchanging signals with Havelock and Out- 
ram on the 15th, the commander-in-chief | 
resumed active operations on the following | 
day. Leaving every description of unne- 
cessary baggage at the Dil Koosha, and | 
supplying every soldier of his foree with 
food in his havresack for three days, he 
crossed the canal, and advanced to the 
Secunderbagh (Alexander’s Garden), a very 
extensive building of strong masonry, in 
the midst of a large garden encircled by aà 
high wall, and loopholed in all directions 
for musketry.- Its natural advantages for 
defence were made the most of by the 
enemy, who had now -become desperate, | 
and were evidently resolved to defend it to 
the last. The post was strongly garrisoned 
by the insurgents, who also occupied 4 
fortified village about a hundred yards dis’ 
tant from it, and through which the passage 
of the troops lay. 2 
The attack upon the Secunderbagh was | 
first made by the column under Brigadier | 
Hope. As it advanced, a murderons fit® 
was kept up on the troops, who were, con- 
sequently, ordered to move on in skirmish- | 
ing order. The horse artillery and heavy | 
field guns were quickly brought up to an- 
swer the enemy’s fire, which they did effec- 
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— 


nd the : 
ith his advance, after overcoming 


; resistance, drove the enemy 
Lense ge into the main building, 
ae then ordered to be stormed. 
4th Sikhs had been directed to lead 
hile the 93d highlanders, and 
the 53rd and other regi- 

ver cover their operations. The 
ments, Were ene had j not patience 
and jealous and fearful 
gain the greatest 
rushed forward, vying 


tually ; z 
forward W 


The es 
e attack ; 
mr achments from 


ae tf 
, ach other . 
a aah breach had been effected in one 


of the walls, but only a small body could 
enter at once. Fortunately, the enemy had 
expected the attack from a different quarter, 
and this breach was in one of the most 
weakly-guarded points. <A considerable 
number of men had therefore contrived to 
get in before the guard could obtain rein- 
foreements; yet numbers fell. The men 
dashed in as quickly as the narrow breach 
permitted, but could not pass fast enough 
for their ardour. They approached under 
the very loopholes of the enemy, and, hoist- 
ing their caps on their bayonets as a decoy, 
lay down, while the insurgents fired a volley 
at their supposed heads; and then, before 
they could again load, started up, tore 
down the iron bars from the windows, and 
sprang into the midst of their enemies. 

The rebels fought desperately, but vainly, 
against the stalwart avengers of English- 
Women and children. The slaughter was 
terrific; for nothing but blood would ap- 
ene the infuriated soldiers. On the fol- 
hans day, 2,000 carcasses of the rebel 
Rant te counted within the walls of that 
may, th Ouse of vengeance; and the gate- 
sare = Principal room, and the side cham- 
a e literally saturated with blood, 
mercy sane the dead and dying. No 
` A own; and when some wretch 
th e enough (which was rarely 

© case) to throw d i 
for life, « w down his arms and sue 


6 . . . 
ear Cawnpore” was hissed into his 
» and a thrust 

'8 existence, 


three hn terrible operations occupied nearly 
i athe and there was yet more work 
lyase wearied troops, ere they 
à rom the sanguinary labours of 
derbaa While the attack on the Secun- 
bee ae at its height, the troops had 
Upon tlie by a murderous fire, poured 
m from an extensive building, 


of the bayonet put an end 


brigadier gallantly dashing | 
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from which it be 
came nece i 
the enemy. This was the Sua arouse 


consisting of a me the Shah Nujeeff, 


e mosque, haying 

domed roof, with a loo h i el 
r oled ; 

four minarets, a oe 


) commanding the 
edifice, were filled with Hee ‘ine 
building was situated in a fine garden sur- 


rounded by high walls, loopholed, and filled 
with insurgent troops. The entrance had 
been blocked up with masonry, and, in every 
point, the Shah Nujeeff was carefully barri- 
caded and fortified. 

Against these buildings Captain Peel now 
advanced with the naval brigade, bringing 
his heavy 68-pounders within a few yards 
of the walls; and, aided by a mortar bat- 
tery and a field battery of Bengal artillery, 
he commenced a heavy cannonade, which, 
during several hours, was answered by a 
well-sustained fire from the enemy. The 
moment for the assault having arrived, 
Brigadier Hope led on his highlanders, 
supported by the battalion under Major 
Barnston, who rushed through the breaches 
made by the heavy guns, and, in a com 
paratively short period, filled the Shah 
Nujeeff with the corpses of its defenders. 
The troops then ceased operations for the 
day, and, for the next few hours, reposed 
on the bloody scene of their triumphs. In 
his despatches relating to this spirited 
affair, the commander-in-chief said—‘ Cap- 
tain Peel led up his heavy guns with extra- 
ordinary gallantry to within a few yards of 
the building, to batter the massive stone 
walls. ‘The withering fire of the high- 
landers effectually covered the naval bri- 
gade from great loss; but it was an action 
almost unexampled in war. Captain Peel 
behaved very much as if he had been laying 
the Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate. 

On the next day (the 17th), the building 
denominated the Mess-house was cannon- 
aded by the heavy guns of the naval bri- 
gade. The building, which stood on a 
considerable eminence, consisted of a large 
two-storied flat-terraced house, flanked by 
two square turrets, and protected by a deep 
ditch and a loopholed mud wall. After the 
68-pounders, aided by some shells from a 
mortar battery in the Fureed Buksh palace, 
had inflicted some damage, orders Ne 
given to storm the place; and the Pi 
the 53rd and 90th regiments, followed oY 
some Sikhs, rapidly stepping forward, sir- 
mounted all obstacles, 


building, carried dismay aní ai 
the enemy. The Qusomiatorns gE Raisk; Ei 


tr S 


d rushing into the | | 
aad death among | 
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house, in the rear of the mess-house, was 
next taken by a party of Sikhs, who vied 
with British soldiers in valour and deter- 
mination; and on that day, and the follow- 
ing one, Sir Colin Campbell from one side, 
and General Havelock on the other, ob- 
tained possession of all the houses between 
the new intrenchments, the mess-house, 
and the Motee Mahal (Pearl Palace.) To 
effect this co-operation by the forces, it had 
been agreed, by signal and messages, that 
as soon as Sir Colin should reach the Se- 
cunderbagh, the outer wall of the eastern 
garden of the Fureed Buksh, in which 
the enemy had already attempted several 
breaches, should be thrown down by mines 
previously prepared; that two powerful 
batteries, erected in the enclosure, should 
then open on the insurgents in front; and 
that, after the effect desired had been pro- 
duced, the troops should storm two build- 
ings, known as the Hern Khana, or deer- 
house, and the Engine-house. This was 
successfully accomplished. At about eleven 
o'clock the operations began. The mines 
were exploded, the wall demolished; the 
works beyond were shelled by mortars; two 
of the mines at the Hern Khana were 
charged with destructive effect; and the 
infantry, eager for a little active work after 
being many weeks pent up within their 
intrenchments, dashed through the Chut- 
tur Munzil, and carried all before them at 
the point of the bayonet. 


Every obstacle to the junction of. the 
forces was now removed; and on the after- 
noon of the 17th of November, Sir Colin 
Campbell, while the fire was still heavy, 
was met by Generals Outram and Have- 
lock: a loud, long-continued cheer burst 
from the troops, as the latter, with their 
staff, cordially shook hands with the com- 
mander-in-chief, and welcomed him as the 
deliverer of Lucknow. 

The important operations in connection 
with this gratifying event were, during the 
second and third weeks of November, 
under the immediate personal control of 
Sir Colin Campbell, as commander-in-chief, 
General Mansfield officiating as chief of his 
staff. Brigadier Hope Grant was in com- 
mand of the column formerly distinguished 
as Greathed’s, which constituted the nu- 
cleus of Sir Colin’s force. Colonel Great- 
hed, raised to the rank of brigadier-general, 
in recognition of his services, commanded 
one of the brigades of infantry; and Bri- 
gadiers Russell and Adrian Hope were at 
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the head of two others. Brigadier Litta 
commanded the cavalry; Brigadier C | 


ray. 


ford the artillery ; Lieutenant Lennox the 


engineers; and Captain Peel the nava 
brigade. The result of the operations a 
this quarter produced to. Grant and Pel 
the honorary distinctions of K.C.B. an 
they consequently became Sir James Ho 

Grant, and Sir William Peel. The vie 
of the officers and troops employed Were | 
the objects of warm eulogium by the gov. 
ernment, and of well-deserved admiration 
by all classes of their fellow-countrymen, ` 

The commander-in-chief’s crowning sue. | 
cess at Lucknow was not obtained without 
severe loss; as 122 officers and men were 
killed, and 345 wounded; of whom many 
afterwards died of their wounds. Sir Colin 
himself received a slight wound, which did 
not incapacitate him from duty. The loss 
of the enemy was known to have been 
frightfully severe, and not less than from 
three to four thousand. They fought at 
the Secunderbagh and the Shah Nujeeff 
with a reckless desperation, which rendered 
immense slaughter inevitable; and the 
powerful artillery of the naval brigade 
mowed them down like grass. 

The delight with which the unfortunate 
détenus of the residency welcomed Sir 
Colin Campbell and his noble band, was 
only equalled by that with which the ar | 
rival of General Havelock’s heroes had been | 
greeted two months previous. The assur- | 
ance of positive safety, and of freedom 
from the terrible thraldom in which ce 


had existed for nearly six months, cheered 

all hearts; and the bodings of the most | 
desponding were changed to aspirations | 
thankfulness and joy. They knew they 
were soon to be free; that they would one? 


more taste the sweets of liberty, and reali 
the enjoyments that life had yet in store 
for them. A few hours enabled the new | 
comers to spread forth some of the supplies” 
which their commissariat had provided; 
and once more the luxuries of wheatel 
bread, fresh butter, oranges, and other art 
cles (which are not luxuries save to thos? 
unable to obtain them) were distributed 
and then came the still greater enjoymel!! 
afforded by the arrival -of several “ cat’ 


loads” of letters and newspapers from) 


England. So long debarred as the one 
pants of the résidency had been from ® ’ 
communication with the outer world, e 
intelligence thus conveyed to them we 


looked to with painful anxiety. The po% | 


a Conditions, Such a pleasant transi- | of dress could be of little use to ee i 
strat ad not, however, entered into the| Preparatory to the abandonment o. i 
‘gical arrangements of Sir Colin Camp- | residency, the guns were removed from the 


ae } i i q tion was necessary 
el CXPressly im ee his way to Lucknow | batteries; and great cauti 
|) 


MW | 9/1887 A pees BURN [PREPARATIONS FoR FrteHT, 4 
iil | =. hesjewed with earnest inquirers ; | attack such an a» 7 a 
tle WI | ice was UE TA ed duties of the post- [not more aha ae with a force originally. 4 
an. d the newly tme anything Da in awe enth part of their num- ‘ 
the master Were, for some time, any g a ae pe ety much reduced, would ; 
) . r Š ó anton sacri 
n | aa te journal of Lady Inglis, recording and might have risked ieee a Zz 3 
eel 2 incidents of the siege, this period of | third relief; it was, therefore wee ] 5 
mi eN life is described as follows :— thought of, while it could TEE ha 
nh | ao. day (18th of November) we have |avoided. An order was consequently TA a 
ole || | pad a quantity of English letters, the first | not only that all were to depart, but to de. 
ere || ve have had for six months. The very | part at once. The sick and wounded were 
Ov. sight of them made us feel quite bewil-|to be removed directly from the residency 
ou dered; and I have not yet been able to to the Dil Koosha, a distance of four miles 
. || ead more than one. I need not say how In a straight line, but over six by the cir- 
uc- | | much I have thought of you all—how cuitous route necessary to be taken to P 
ut || many, many, sad hearts and homes there | avoid the enemy. The women and chil- i 
ere | | must be in England just now: and really, |dren were to proceed to the same halting- 
my || at present, one cannot see an end to our | place on the following day, and the bulk of 
lin | | troubles. The whole of Bengalis in such |the soldiers were to leave the position 
did || | an unsettled state, that no one can tell|when all else had safely departed. An ou 
oss || | when or where a fresh disturbance may |encampment was formed in the Dil Koosha E 
en | | break out. Sir Colin is much liked ; he is | park, with such necessaries and comforts as | 
om || living now exactly as a .private soldier ; | could be hastily brought together for the f- 
a || takes his rations and lies down wherever |sick and wounded, during the brief sojourn E 
elf | | he can to rest. This the men like; and he necessary for organising a convoy to Cawn- 4 
red | is a fine soldier.” pore. As only a small amount of baggage 3 
the It was not the intention of the comman- | was allowed for each person, most of the |‘ 
ade | | der-in-chief to remain at Lucknow longer | property of the residents was necessarily 

time than was necessary to rest his troops, |left behind; and, according to the descrip- 
ate || and remove the people dependent upon |tion of the affair by Mr. Rees, “such a 
Sir | | them for protection. Meanwhile, he re-|scene as the residency then presented was 
vas | | mained with his army in occupation of the | really sad to behold. Women’s apparel, 
at | | positions they had taken outside, and once | children’s clothes, rich dresses, men’s cloth- S 
een | | only visited the intrenchments, where he |ing, cooking-utensils, plate, and china- $ 
ur- i | was welcomed with the acclaim due to a lware ; all sorts of merchandise and house- 4 
om | | Conqueror and a liberator.. On the evening | hold furniture, coverings, bedding, &c.— ‘ 
ney |} | of his arrival, it was announced that every | each and everything was left behind. Any- . 
red |i | European was to leave Lucknow, and, for |thing might be had merely for the taking 
ost | | the present, retire to Cawnpore. The in-|of it; and everywhere were seen soldiers 
ic telligence was received by many with a|and civilians helping themselves to what but ; 
hey | | feeling of disappointment ; for they had| the day before only large sums could have 
nee anced the immediate restoration of Bri- purchased from the owners. It was really 
pe stage hority in the place, and that the | annoying to think that the insurgents would, 
om Nae eee and civilians would resume | after all, obtain what we could ee 
a " tormer duties under their accustomed |away. Fortunately, our European articles 

| 


. oye ee : d 
Q erate them from the foes | to avoid exciting suspicion of the intende 
there wounded it, and not to maintain them | movement: the stores and tho, COTA 
seeing th a daily cost of valuable lives ; | treasure, amounting to treni ree | 
ing the at the enemy—who notwithstand- rupees, which had benn sa. ely P 
Mimbered po Ous losses sustained, still | through all the perils of the past 
i U fighting-men in and near | were also to be removed to 
ut rather awed no intention to retreat, | with the nonicamba a 
Portions of ‘tho rmination to defend the} soners; the latter ng 


~ 


Place still in their hands, | guard of civilians. n 
"ect and house by house. To * Rees’ Personal Narrative, 
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At length, the exodus commenced. Many | 
ladies in delicate health, unprovided with 
means of conveyance, were compelled to | animals had been on siege fare so lo 
walk as they best could over five or six|they had forgotten the use of their legs, and 
miles of very rough ground, exposed at|had no strength, so came to a Standstil] | 
three different points to the constant fire of | every five minutes, invariably choosing the i 
the enemy’s musketry ; but happily without | most dangerous parts of the road for their | 
injury to more than one person, who was|halt. At one place we were under so hota | 
wounded in the leg. Lady Inglis, in her | fire that we got out and ran for our lives. | 
journal, relates the occurrences of this de-|leaving the vehicle to its fate; and ty, | 
parture as follows :— poor natives, who were helping to push i | 

« About 4 o'clock r.m. we made a start, |on behind, were shot. At the Fareed | 
and left the place where we had passed so| Buksh we had to wait a long time, as the | 
many anxious hours. We were obliged to | carriage could not be got through a gate. | 
walk, having no carriage-horses; five of|way till some stores were cleared away, | 
our horses were turned loose at the com- | Some officers of the 90th invited us inside | 
mencement of the siege. ‘The road was|and gave us wine and water, which Was | 
quite safe except in three places, where it | very refreshing. We walked, after that, | 
was overlooked by the enemy’s position, and | every step of the way to Secunderbagh, | 
we had to run; one poor woman was | where we all had to wait several hours till 
dhoolies arrived to take on all the women; | 
and we proceeded, under a strong escort, | 
to Dil Koosha. The road to Secunderbagh | 
was frightfully dangerous in places. In 
one spot we were passing a 24-pounder, | 
manned by some sailors of the naval bri. 
gade; they all called out to us to bend lov, 
and run as fast as we could. We had 
hardly done so when a volley of grape 
whizzed over our heads and struck a wall” 
beyond. At Secunderbagh we found tle 
place overflowing with women and children 
of the Lucknow garrison. About 9 Pl 
we started again in dhoolies. The crowl 
and confusion were excessive, the enemy, 
hovering round, and firing occasional shots, 
and we were only borne along in the mos! 
solemn silence. The only sounds were thei 
tramp, tramp, tramp, of the dhooly bearers] 
and the screaming of the jackals. It wai 
an awful time. One felt as if one’s Jil 
hung in a balance with the fate we had) 
long dreaded; but our Merciful Fathoni 
who has protected us through so many 4"! 
great dangers, brought us in safety to Di 
Koosha, where we arrived about two oclo 
in the morning.” ; 

Leaving the wounded and non-co® 
batants encamped in the park of 2i 
Koosha, we must return to the garris? 
yet holding possession of the residenti 
the future disposal of which now became f 
object of consideration ; and as the opini 
of Sir James Outram, the civil commn 
sioner of Oude, who viewed the question i 
a political light, and of the commander A 
chief, who simply looked to the militè 
bearing of the subject, did not accord, 


“We had a pair of starved horses 


j 
of | 
Gubbins’ to drag us; but the wretch 


ng that 


rived at Secunderbagh about six, and found 
every one assembled there, awaiting an 
escort and dhoolies to carry us on. When 
I tell you that upwards of 2,000 men had 
been hastily buried there the day before, 
you can fancy what a place it was: 
however, we met many friends, and were 
regaled with tea, -and plenty of milk 
and bread and butter—luxuries we had 
not enjoyed since the commencement of 
our troubles. At ten o’clock we recom- 
menced our journey; most of the ladies 
were in palanquins; but we had a covered 
cart, drawn by two obstinate bullocks. 
-We had a force of infantry and cavalry 
with us; but we had not proceeded half a 
mile when the column was halted, and an 
order sent back for remforcements. Some 
noise was heard, and it was feared we 
might be attacked. However, it proved a 
false alarm; and after two disagreeable and 
rather anxious hours, we arrived safely at 
this place (Dil Koosha), and were quar- 
tered in some tents prepared for our recep- 
tion. ‘To-day we have pitched our tent; 
and Mrs. Case, her sister, I and the chil- 
dren, occupy the half, having given the 
other to a poor sick lady. We are very 
comfortable, though rather pressed for 
room, and most thankful to breathe the 
fresh air once again.” 

Another passage relating to this migra- 
tion from the residency, may be quoted from 
the Lady’s Diary, the authoress of which, 
with two other ladies, had secured a car- 
riage for the occasion; and thus describes 
their journey :— 
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~ communication was forwarded by 
follows c eS Pe E ISEA 


"A h on 5 t 
R the governor-general in council, 
0. 


0 ; : 
t iis decision might be obtained for the 
e ioe of both authorities :— 
Be The garrison of Lucknow has heen re- 
1) Jieved, and 


aD. 1 


I am now engaged in carrying 


Cir | women and wounded to the rear. I 
tal the ose to move the whole force to an open 
res, | ean outside the town, without further 
WO posi Sir James Outram, on the 


ji 3 of life. 
Lit | peta, desires that an attack on the 


eed | Kaiserbagh should be made, and then to 
the | continue to hold the position in the town. 
lte- He thinks that two strong brigades of 600 
W men would suffice to hold the town after 


i| | | the, Kaiserbagh had fallen. But I am of 
opinion, that at least the same force would 


a | be necessary toepreserve the communication 
gi | now mentioned by me, to the Alumbagh, 
ant | | | and constantly under the fire of the enemy ; 
ont | that is to say, four strong brigades would be 
agh | | Pequired, unless it is wished that the garri- 
Tn | | | son should be again besieged. _ 
deni “I have always been of opinion that the 
þri | | Position taken up by the lamented Sir 
ove Henry Lawrence was a false one; and after 
had | | becoming acquainted with the ground, and 
ape worked my troops upon it to relieve the 
wall || garison, that opinion is confirmed. I 
the | | therefore submit, that to commit another 
vrai garrison in this immense city, is to repeat a 
a military error, and I cannot consent to it. 
ior mae conceive that a strong movable divi- 
aay Sion outside the town, with field and heavy 
‘ots, | | a&rtillery in a good military position, is the 
iod real manner of holding the city of Lucknow 
the) a eck, according to our practice with the 
rers, aE cities of India. Such a division 
wis) | | after “4 Jn subduing the country here- 
lifo ee oe lts position would be quite suffi- 
ds a pamcence of our intention not to aban- 
hey) || a e Province of Oude. i 
anl ones are the general grounds for my 
Di mane n. The more special ones are, the 
Jock ci of means, particularly infantry, field 
meee ammunition for prolonged 
sop ns, Owing to circumstances beyond 


j | (XY contr : 
pil i Y Control, and the state of our communi- 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


‘the palaces, breached the Kaiserbagh, and 


[A REFERENCE, 


“Owing to t i ini 
the political eung Aee 
have delayed further movement dil Tok ir 
receive your lordship’s reply.” is 

The view taken by the commander-in- 
chief met with the immediate approval of 
the governor-general in council, O by 
telegram, on the following day, expressed 
his copenmisnee as follows:— 

“T have received your message of : 
day. The one step to be more is ean 
withdrawal of the British forces from Oude 
Your proposal to leave a strong movable 
division with heavy artillery outside the 
city, and so to hold the city in check, will 
answer every purpose of policy.” i 

Pending this correspondence, the garrison 4 
was not idle. . On the 20th, Captain Peel, 
aided by General Havelock’s batteries in 


continued to throw shells into the king’s : 
palace throughout the day. This practice 4 
was continued on the 21st and 22nd, up to 

the moment appointed for the evacuation of 
the residency and its outposts by the whole Š; 
garrison, The effect of the bombardment ad 
was evidently very destructive, as the fire 
of the enemy in return, which at first was 
brisk and continuous, gradually slackened, ; 
and at last ceased altogether. 

Many things remained to be done within 
the residency enclosure before the troops of ; 
Inglis and Havelock could follow the steps j 
of the non-combatants, and leave the posi- 
tion they had so long and so gallantly 
maintained. As many of the stores as were 
yet remaining had to be carried away or 
destroyed: they had still many of thew 
wounded companions to escort and protect 
through the ranks of the enemy, and, at the 
same time, to cover their ultimate object by 
keeping up the bombardment of the Kaiser- 
bagh, and thereby deceive the rebels, whose 
attention was now centred upon that posi- 
tion, and who expected an attack as soon as 
the bombardment should cease. ig 

At length the preconcerted hour arrived 
when the evacuation was to commence; and | 
nothing being left to chance, the movement | 


a me in the North-West Provinces. The | was carried out with success. At mid 
no) | | the of these is, -of course, unanswerable ; | on the 22nd of November, the last n 
em | | obj second appears to me an insuperable | the rear-guard of the retiring ga 
pioli jection: to the leayi RES ; e 
mg | | Jude t} eaving of more troops in | marched out o! aS ene 
ne e man such a division as I have men- | cautiously, leaving the lights 
Ba 4 | etn ain evidence of the intentions of gov- | ing, and the gener bi ! 

Tsttuetions p the meantime, I await the such as to pid ex tin, 

* have tal a Tan lordship in the position | the enemy, 

Pee eee 
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LUCKNOW—AN ESCAPE. | 


matchlocks and musketry upon the en- 
closure; on emerging from which, the old, 
or Inglis’s “ garrison” was the first to pass 
through the lines occupied by the British 
troops, “each exterior line then retiring 
through its supporters’—the extreme posts 
on the left making their way by a road 
which had been explored for them, as 
soon as the commander-in-chief considered 
the time had arrived when, with due re- 
gard to the safety of the whole, their 
posts should be evacuated. It may be ob- 
served, that had the retiring movement 


| been discovered, and the insurgents had 


ventured to attack the troops, the brigade 
under the command of Brigadier Adrian 
Hope was in readiness to repel them. So 
far, however, from this being necessary, the 


| enemy, completely deceived, continued firing 
| into the enclosure for two hours after 


the troops had left it. The commander-in- 
chief accompanied the last line of infantry 
and guns, and thus satisfied himself of the 
safety of all that preceded him. 

The event was announced to government 
by the following telegram from the ¢om- 
mander-in-chief :— 

“Lucknow, 28rd Noy. Last Night. 

“I caused the garrison of Lucknow to 
execute its retreat from the residency, 
covered by the relieving force, which then 
fell back on Dil Koosha, in the presence of 
the whole force of Oude. The women, 
wounded, and state prisoners, the king’s 
treasure, and twenty-three lacs of rupees, 
with all the guns worth taking away, 
are in my camp. A great many guns 
were destroyed before the residency was 
given up; those that were worth bringing, 
having been transported with much labour, 
and made available for our own purposes. 
The state prisoners were brought with us.” 


ENIE ai 


J4 


The desertion of a post that had been 
maintained so long and so nobly in the 
face of innumerable difficulties, was not 
accomplished without many incidents of 
extraordinary and almost romantic interest , 
and among them, a circumstance connected 
with the fortunate escape of one officer, de- 
serves special mention. Captain Water- 
man, of the 13th native infantry, who had 
been wounded in the siege, having, late in 
the evening, gone to his bed in a retired 
corner of the brigade mess-house, was for- 
gotten by his men in the moment of de- 
parture, and over-slept himself. At two in 
the morning, two hours after the last of his 
comrades had left the position, he awoke, 
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and found, to his horror, that he was al 
in that abode of desolation. He dared oe 
believe that all had left the enclosure - D 
hoping against hope, he wandered ` free 
post to post, and found all deserted 
silent! The truth flashed across his Drain 
He was the only living man in that open A | 
trenchment, with 50,000 relentless enemin j 
panting for slaughter around him. His ON | 
tion became too horrible to contemplate but | 
his presence of mina did not forsake ifn | 
He determined to attempt to follow the | 
rear-guard, and so escape from the terrible | 
loneliness that prevailed around him, and | 
from the death that awaited him should the | 
enemy discover him alone in that yag | 
charnel-house. He fled, at his utmost | 
speed, through the intricate and slimy pas. | 
sages of the Terre Kothee, the Fureed, 
Buksh, the Chuttur Munzil, and the Motes | 
Mahal, frequently slipping along the gory | 
pavements, or stumbling over the festering | 
carcasses that lay scattered in his path. He | 
reached the Secunderbagh, whichscething | 
with human decomposition, was poisoned by | 
the horrible odour of 2,000 corpses; and, 
passed the outer walls into the open ground 
towards the Martiniére, scarcely breathing, 
lest, in the darkness, he should arouse a’ 
lurking patrol of the murderous hosti 
around him. Again, through the dreadful ’ 
silence and desolation, he sped with almost 
maddened excitement, and at length came 


up with the rear-guard of the British | 


troops, and was saved. 2) 
quent on his position was too much for his 
nerves to sustain; and, for a time, his in-| 
tellect was affected.* 

The removal of the women and childret | 
has already been described; and the follow 
ing extract from the letter of an officen 1 
will give an idea of the retreat, as # 
concerned the soldiers. The writer says~ 
“An anxious night, indeed, it was. i 
left at twelve o’clock, having withdrawn al 
our guns from position, so that if W 
scoundrels had only come on, we shou 


The horror couse: | 


have had to fight every inch of our way | 
while retiring; but the hand of Providen f 


which had held the little garrison for si 
long a time, never left it to the last. i 
eye of the wicked was blinded while A 
marched breathlessly, with beating heat” 


from our post, and, forming into wa 
walked through the narrow defiles el 


thol 


trenches leading from the ever-memor 
Bailey Guard. Out we went while 
* Rees’ Personal Narrative, p. 347- 
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ee 1 pounded the old wall Aree amee > aeespeneeee es 


thie bullets still whistled over the 


and after a six miles’ walk in 
and, we were halted in a field, 
make ourselves comfortable for 
Here we were in a pretty 
joht—nothing to cover ourselves, while 

4 cold was intense ; so we lay down like 
ine ny sheep huddled together, to keep 
5o A warm; and so lay till the morning, 
arose cold and stiff, with a pretty 
f the chance of finding our ser- 
amp of 9,000 men.” (This in- 
cluded the camp-followers.) 

The commander-in-chief allowed the men 
one day’s rest at Dil Koosha ; and, on the 
93rd, they encamped in the park. For the 
first time in six months, many of them 
enjoyed the comfort of a good dinner. 

On the 2lst of the month, the following 
general orders were issued to the troops, 
from the head-quarters of the commander- 
in-chief at the Shah Nujeeff :— 


enemy 
and wh 


ourse 
when we 
prospect (0) 


“ Although the commander-in-chief has not yet 
had time to peruse the detailed report of Brigadier 
Inglis respecting the defence made by the slender 
garrison under his command, his excellency de- 
sires to lose no time in recording his opinion of the 
magnificent defence made by the remnant of a 
British regiment (her majesty’s 32nd), a company of 
British artillery, and a few hundred sepoys, whose 
Very presence was a subject of distrust, against all 
the force of Oude, until the arrival of the rein- 
forcement under Major-general Sir James Outram, 
G.CB., and Sir H. Havelock, K.C.B. The per- 
severing constancy of this smal? garrison, under the 
Watchful command of the brigadier, has, under 
Providence, been the means of adding to the prestige 
ete British army, and of preserving the honour 
ee of our countrywomen. _ There can be no 
Tae ar than such a reflection; and the com- 
glis ee ief heartily congratulates Brigadier In- 

“land Mis devoted garrison on that reflection 
i Ree to them. 
~~ Position occupied by the garrison was an 
io mea eae the nimbe ee not sufficient 
enti SE, efences, and the supply of artillerymen 
ificult cine was most inadequate. In spite of these 
eld on. aon the brigadier and his garrison 
mander-in-chi F will be a great pleasure to the com- 
ernment of I, di to bring to the notice of the gov- 
Soldiers ST tbe names of all the officers and 

© great trial er cuca guishad themselves during 

Co aana N ich they have been exposed. 

m and Sin peel congratulates Sir James 
first to an Buy sdavelook on having been 
general in Rees vrigadier Inglis. The governor- 

uncil has already expressed his opinion 


on the i 
accompli feat of arms by which that aid was 


On j : 
dition the following day, the subjoined ad- 
“Head. aS made to the preceding order :— 
: When how Shah Nujeeff, 22nd November, 1857. 


e commander-in.chief issued his order 


s still pounded the old wall, | of yesterday, 


Lucknow, his ex 


The following completes the series of 
general orders issued by the commander-in- 
chief upon this memorable occasion :— 


“Head-quarters, La Martinière, 
23rd November, 1857. 

“ The commander-in-chief has reason to be thankful 
to the force he conducted for the relief of the garrison 
of Lucknow. Hastily assembled, fatigued by forced 
marches, but animated by a common feeling of 
determination to accomplish the duty before them, 
all ranks of this force have compensated for their 
small number, in the execution of a most difficult 
duty, by unceasing exertions. 

“From the morning of the 16th, till last night, 
the whole force has been one outlying picket, never 
out of fire, and covering an immense extent of 
ground, to permit the garrison to retire scathless 
and in safety, covered by the whole of the relieving 
force. That ground was won by fighting as hard as 
it ever fell to the lot of the commander-in-chief to 
witness, it being necessary to bring up the same men 
over and over again to fresh attacks; and it is with 
the greatest gratification that his excellency declares 
he never saw men behave better. 

“The storming of the Secunderbagh and the 
Shah Nujeeff has never been surpassed in daring, 
and the success of it was most brilliant and complete. 
The movement of retreat of last night, by which the 
final rescue of the garrison was effected, was a model 
of discipline and exactness. The consequence was 
that the enemy was completely deceived, and the 
force retired by a narrow tortuous lane—the only line 
of retreat open in the face of 50,000 enemies—with- 
out molestation. 

«The commander-in-chief offers his sincere thanks 
to Major-general Sir James Outram, G.C.B., for the 
happy manner in which he planned and carried out 
his arrangements for the evacuation of the residency 
of Lucknow.—By order of his excellency the com- 


-in-chief. 
mander-in-chief, W. MayHeEw, Major, D.A.G.” 


At the time the British troops were thus 
withdrawn from the residency,it was sus- 
pected, but not positively known, that 
several English prisoners were in the hands 
of the rebel leaders, in the Kaiserbagh; 
and this surmise unhappily turned out to 
be a fact. The unfortunates were eight in 
number—namely, Sir Mountstuart Taoka 
and his sister; Captain Orr, his wife an 
child; Lipoton rae Sergeant Martin, 
a little girl name ristian, and; 
lieved, ae another lady, a Mrs. o: T 
Of the original intentions of the r > 
towards these individuals, there are 
means of judging ; but o 


¥ 


Lucknow, 


and, it was be- | 
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fate of most of them no doubt exists. The 
English troops following the women and 
children, the treasure and the state pri- 
soners, had yet scarcely reached the Dil 
Koosha park, before the ruse by which the 
retreat had been accomplished was dis- 
covered by the insurgents, who rushed into 
the deserted enclosure, and in their rage at 
having been baffled, sought to gratify their 
hatred and revenge by the wanton destruc- 
tion of whatever had been left by the Euro- 
peans: they then rushed to the Kaiser- 
bagh, and demanded that the English 
prisoners should be given up to them. To 
the honour of womanhood, the demand was 
imperatively refused by the begum, so far 
as the females were concerned, and they 
were immediately taken under her care in 
the zenana of the palace. With the men it 
was different. They were given up to the 
furious and disappointed soldiery ; who, 
without allowing them a moment for pre- 
paration, tied them to guns, and blew 
them into fragments. The victims of this 
atrocious act of vengeance, were Sir Mount- 
stuart Jackson, Captain Orr, Lieutenant 
Barnes, and Sergeant Martin. Of the 
ladies, no tidings were heard for several 
months; but most of them were ultimately 
restored to their friends. 

In a supplementary despatch of Sir 
James Outram, dated from Alumbagh, 
< November 25th, that officer, in enume- 

rating the successes of the troops under his 
command, writes of the defences of the 
residency enclosure as follows :— 

“I am aware of no parallel to dur series 
of mines in modern war ; twenty-one shafts, 
aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3,291 
feet of gallery, have been executed. The 
enemy advanced twenty mines against the 
palaces and outposts: of these they ex- 
ploded three, which caused us loss of life- 
and two which did no injury: seven Wave 
been blowh-in; and out of seven others the 
enemy have been driven, and their galleries 
taken possession of by our miners—results 

of which the engineer department may well 
be proud. The reports and plans for- 
warded by Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B 
“and now submitted to his excellency, will 
explain how a line of gardens, courts, and 
dwelling-houses, without fortified enceinte, 


_ without flanking defences, and closely con- 


nected with the buildings of a city, has 

been maintained for eight weeks in a cer- 

tain degree of security; and notwithstand- 

ing the close and constant musketry fire 
94 


a 


from loopholed walls and windows fe 
within thirty yards, and from every | eh 
building within rifle range; and need 
standing a frequent though desultory e 
of round shot and grape, from guns postal 
at various distances from 70 to 500 Yard 
This result has been obtained by the R 
and courage of the engineer and quark 
master - generals departments, zealous) 
aided by the brave officers and soldign | 
who have displayed the same cool detey 
mination and cheerful alacrity in the toils 
of the trench, and amidst the concealei 
dangers of the mine, that they’ had pre. 
viously exhibited when forcing their way | 
into Lucknow at the point of the bayone | 

| 


$ 


and amidst the most murderous fire.” 

In the same despatch, the major-general, 
while eulogising several individuals of the 
garrison by name, says—“ From the Rey, 
J. P. Harris, chaplain of the’ garrison, tle 
sick and wounded received the most marked | 
and personal kindness. “His spiritual min. 
istrations in the hospitals were incessant; | 
his Christian zeal, and earnest philan’ 
thropy, I have had constant opportunities 
of observing since my arrival in Lucknow; 
and but one-testimony is borne to his exer | 
tions during the siege, and to the persondi 
bravery he displayed in hastening from 
house to house in pursuit of his sacred call-{ 
ing, under the heaviest fire. Daily he hadi 
to read the funeral service over numbers ol! 
the garrison, exposed to shot, shell, ant 
musketry.” The major-general then pr 
ceeds as follows :—“ I cannot conclude thi} 
report without expressing to his excellent 
my intense admiration of the noble spit) 
displayed by all ranks and grades of tht) 
force since we entered Lucknow. Them) 
selves placed in a state of siege—suddenlj 
réduced to scanty and unsavoury rations” 
denied all the little luxuries (such as w 
sugar, rum, and tobacco) which, by oF 
stant use, had become to them almo 
necessaries of life—smitten in many C% 
by the same scorbutic affections, an 
evidences of debility which prevailed a 4 
the original garrison—compelled to eng” | 
in laborious operations—exposed to ve 
stant danger, and kept ever on the a 4 
their spirits and cheerfulness, and zeal 4 
discipline, seemed to rise with the occ?” p) 
Never could there have been a force. mal 
free from grumblers, more cheerful, Po 4 
willing, or more earnest. ke || 
sick and wounded, this glorious spirit ght! 
if possible, still more conspicuous “| 


none) 
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dr | | aw 1857.) 
fte | ngst those ft for duty. It was a pain- 
A amb g to see so many noble fellows 
“| | | ful. 88) suffering, and denied those com- 
a | mame Aich they stood so much in need. 
i j d ae was truly delightful, and made one 
wel Bu d of his countrymen, to observe the 
SH) | prov itude and hearty cheerfulness 
skill | | heroic forti 3 
ter. with which all was borne. ; 
Usly | The ink that traced the foregoing gene- 
iers | ous recognition of endurance and valour 
ten. | Ta not yet dry, ere the camp was stricken 
toils | by a calamity irreparable and unexpected. 
ale’ | | Overcome by fatigue and over-strained ex- 
pre. | | citement, the good and gallant Havelock 
way) | | had suddenly closed his victorious career, 
met || and, on the 25th of November, at Dil 
"||| Koosha, succumbed to an attack of dysen- 
era, | | tery, that in a few hours numbered him 
tie || with the dead. But one feeling pervaded 
Rev | the army he had so often led in the path of 
tlel || glory—but one sentiment animated his 
ked || countrymen throughout India, when the 
min. || tidings spread abroad that the Christian 
ant; soldier, for whom an admiring country was 
ilan. preparing its honours and its thanks, was 
ities’ | | beyond the reach of its gratitude; and that 
y gr: Jp 
ow; | | the shouts of welcome with which all Eu- 
Xer rope was prepared to greet his return to 
ond. || the land of his forefathers, would fall echo- 
from less upon the ear of death. 
call. _ Major-general Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., 
hal’ | | K.C.B.—who thus died in the zenith of his 
rsd |} fame, and who has bequeathed to his coun- 
ail | | trymen a name “that will long be kept.as a 
pro household word ‘in the homes of England 
thi | | aud of India—was a native of Bishopswear- 
eneji auth, near Sunderland, where he was 
pint) | | Porn on the 5th of April, 1795. He was 
a Peo of four sons of William Have- 
en KE poe of Ingress-park, near Green- 
lem) tati e, Sent, the descendant and represen- 
na mae of a family that had long flourished 
teni t Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. 
cot) | | Educated at ? 
moil || Period wh eee Charter-house, at the 
i i When i i 
was || Of its naan at eo ue in the full de 
et || Of De R y, under the head-mastership 
We ations ‘ussell, young Havelock numbered 
E S his schoolfellows many whose names 
aaa = ree like his own, to shed lustre 
: ollowin í i 
3 Yeo : g anecdote of this young officer is 
rta 2657264, in Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. vi, p. 
| a adventurer p eaniards stopped, .and though the 
3102! raged th Ownie, now a Spanish general, encou- 
mion ranks, hea. with his voice, and they kept their 
moii There emd irresolute, and did not advance. 
hi regiment, peed to be present an officer of the 43rd 
eneral | hed Havelock, who being attached to 
vů to Alten’s staff ertain Giron’ 
Bress, Hi , Was sent to ascertain Giron’s 
the? check, He eS fiery temper could not brook the 


Lae ook off his hat, called the Spaniards to 
$ SA i 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


upon the annals ir 
soubriquet, “ ea a 
distinguished among hig 
applied in consequenc 
tative, disposition, an 
dom taking part in t 
of the playground, 
friendly offices and 
sown the asperities 
and impulsive companions. In 

time, the appellation diminished to Pilos” 
and occasionally he was addressed as “ Old- 
Phlos.” 
that thoughtful, unobtrusive boy, would 
have believed it possible that, in the “ Old 
Phlos” of the Charter-house, they beheld 
the future hero of Cawnpore and Lucknow 
—the noble victor of unnumbered fields. 


[DEATH OF HAVELOCK. . 


country. A 
r”? by Seah ic was 
his companions, was 
e of his gentle medi- 
d quiet manner—sel- 
he boisterous pastimes 
but ever ready, with 
kind. words, to sooth 
of his more excitable 


Few, perhaps, who thus knew 


While young Havelock‘was still at the 
Charter-house, a change came over the 
fortune of his family, that rendered his 
withdrawal from that establishment a mea- 
sure of prudence. After a short interval, 
the yọuth was entered as a student at the 
Middle Temple, it being supposed that the 
law held out for him the fairest prospect of 
advancement. Here he attended the lec- 
tures of Chitty, the eminent pleader, and 
formed an intimate friendship with the no 
less eminent Talfourd. But the profession 
chosen for him was not to the taste of his 
noble nature, which could not be moulded 
to any affinity with a lifelong career of 
sophistry and chicane, and to a sense of 
honour that could be regulated by the 
amount of a fee. Moreover, though mild 
in disposition, an in-door occupation did 
not accord with his temper. He pined for 
a life of action and enterprise; and, in a 
short time, he could exultingly say with 
Norval— 

“ Heaven soon granted what my sire denied.” 
The elder brother of Henry Havelock, who 
was in the army, had gained distinction 1n: 
the Peninsula, and was mentioned in the 
despatches of his illustrious chief as even 
then, in his mere youth, “ one of the:most 
chivalrous officers in the service.”* This 
officer was wounded at Waterloo, who he 

i tting spurs to his horse, at one 
pion Bea a aait and went headlong ane 
the enemy. Then the soldiers, shou ‘na ae 
chico blanco’ (the fair boy)—so they calle Loe 
he was very young, and had light hair—w 
shock broke throngh ane ene wy 

le youth terminate! Oa : 
Roan death, falling at the head of Ti RE 


i ons, in a despera fictorious a e 
the 14th ig dois, at tho battle of Ramnuggii | | 


November 22nd, 1848. 


forcing sete Khoord-Cabul Pass, the 
9 


SERVICES OF GENERAL HAVELOCK.) HISTORY OF THE 


Alten’ and he possessed sufficient interest 
and influence to obtain a commission for 
his brother; and, within a few weeks after 
Waterloo was won, had the satisfaction of 
seeing him gazetted to a second-lieutenancy 
in the rifle brigade. Unfortunately for the 
aspirations of the young soldier, peace 
supervened, and the prospect of active mili- 
tary employment in Europe was obscured. 
For eight years young Havelock, as a su- 
baltern, was obliged to endure a life of mere 
military routine in various stations of the 
United Kingdom. ; 

At length, in 1823, an opportunity was 
afforded him to exchange into the 13th 
light infantry, a regiment under orders for 
Indian service. The necessary steps for 
effecting this were taken, and Henry Have- 
lock landed at Calcutta towards the close of 
that year. In 1824, the first Burmese war 
broke out, and he served in the campaign 
against the “Sovereign of the Golden 
Foot,” as deputy assistant-adjutant-general 
to the forces, under Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, and was present at the actions of Na- 
padee, Patnagoa, and Paghan. Upon the 
conclusion of the war he was associated with 
Captain Lumsden and Dr. Knox, in a mis- 
sion to the court of Ava, and had an audi- 
ence of the king when the treaty of Yan- 
daboo was signed. In 1827, he was ap- 
pointed by Lord Combermere to the post 
of adjutant of the military depôt at Chin- 
surah, on the breaking up of which he re- 
turned to his regiment. Shortly after this 
he visited Calcutta, and, having passed the 
examination in languages at Fort William, 
was appointed adjutant of his regiment by 
Lord William Bentinck. The corps, at 
that time, was under the command of 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir Robert) 
Sale. In 1888, after twenty-three years of 


| service as a subaltern, Lieutenant Have- 


lock was promoted to a company, and at- 
tended Sir Willoughby Cotton as one of his 
staff in the invasion of Affghanistan. He 
served through the Affghan campaign with 
increased distinction, and was present with 
Sir John Keane at the storming of Ghuz- 
nee in 1839, g 

After a short leave of absence, Captain 
Havelock was sent to the Punjab in charge 
of a detachment, and was placed-on the 
staff of General Elphinstone, as Persian in- 
terpreter. He next served in Cabul, under 
Sir Robert Sale, and was present at the 


oS ee eee | 


which latter post he held until the war with 


[Ap, ise] 
acted. as aide-de-camp to General Baron | action of Tezeen, and all the other i 


ments of that force until it reached Jell tal 
bad. In conjunction with Major Mee, a. | 
gor and Captain Broadfoot, he h re. 
Sale, the chief direction of the 


defence of that place. For his 
Cabul he obtained his brevet majority. 


Having accompanied Generals Pollock || 
and Gough, as Persian interpreter, on one a 
two expeditions of minor importance in 1843 | 
we find Major Havelock with the troops at | 
Gwalior, and at the battle of Maharajpore. i 
shortly.after which, he obtained the brevet | 
rank of lieutenant-colonel ; and, in 1845, he |. 
proceeded with Lord Hardinge and Lord | 
Gough to the Sutlej; and was actiy i 
engaged at the battles of Moodkee, Feroze. | 
shah, and Sobraon. In the first of those 
engagements he had two horses shot under 
him, and a third at Sobraon, but himself 
escaped without a wound. On the conclu. 
sion of the Sikh war, he was appointed 
deputy-adjutant-general of the. Queen’s 
troops at Bombay, and had scarcely received | 
tidings of the appointment when the second | 
Sikh war commenced. His own regiment, j 
the 53rd, was ordered up from Bombay to, 
take the field, and had proceeded as far as | 
Indore (nearly 400 miles), when the order 
was countermanded, and he returned to the 
duties of his staff appointment. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Havelock took advantage of a i 
temporary lull in the discordant elements of 
Asiatic policy, and obtained leave of ab- 
sence, on sick certificate, to England, where |) 
he spent two years, recruiting the health || 
weakened by twenty-six years’ continuous 
service, and returning to India in 185l. 
Upon his arrival, through the interest of 
Lord Hardinge, who had watched his career 
with admiration, and by whose side he ha 
fought in the three great battles of the 
Sutlej, he was appointed first, quartet- 
master-general, and afterwards adjutant- 


ely || 


general, of the Queen’s forces in Tudia |i 


Persia broke out at the close of 1856. 7 | 
the dispatch of the expedition agams 


3 . oii 
Persia, Colonel Havelock was nominate 4 


the command of the second division of thé 


army, and led the troops at Mohammeral | 
The glory of the action, however, such as : | j 
was, was reserved for the naval force om ‘ 
ployed in the expedition, as the ES 
troops ignominiously deserted the field | 
fore a gun was fired. Upon the conclus ch | 
of peace with the government to whom sui 
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AD. 1857] [A MODEL REGIMENT, 
; ged, Colonel Havelock re-| warded with a good-servino nanan 6 Plan 
i warriors Dee EA and was wrecked off|a-year, all EER ees bese of £100 P å 
e i i . 5 er-in-chief 
re, | | tumet -5 the Erin, on his passage to Cal-|then had in his power to bestow. The 
der | | Ceylom, | April, 1857. An interesting in-| gallant officer was subsequently raised to 
ble | Cu of his life is connected with this | the rank of general, and honours fell thick ; 
in| cs When the vessel struck between upon him. By his sovereign, the distinc- a 
add ore and one o’clock in the morning, half’ tion of knight commander of the Bath was f. 
twe le of wind blowing, Colonel Havelock awarded. The houses of parliament yoted 
ck ye a upon the deck, and seeing some|him a pension of £1,000 per annum for 
or fi} | ® Beis said in that sharp military tone| two lives. The colonelcy of the 8rd Buffs 
83, ace always commands attention, “Men, be | was conferred upon him; and the London 
at nee, and all may be saved: but, if we| Gazette, of the 26th of November, an- 


have confusion, all may be lost. Obey your 


nounced that her majesty had been pleased 
et orders, and think of nothing else.” They P 
i 
| 
j 


to elevate him to the baronetcy, as Sir 
Henry Havelock of Lucknow. On the day 
preceding this announcement, the much x 
and deservedly honoured subject of it had 3 
passed away from all consciousness of E 
human distinction, In consequence of his ; 
demise the day previous to the notification 
of the baronetcy, a question arose—whether, 
not having been in actual possession, the 
title could pass to his descendants? The 
difficulty was, however, removed by the 


did so; and behaved in the most exemplary 
manner. The lives of all on board were saved, 
and on the following day all were landed, 
together with the mails and specie. Im- 
mediately afterwards, Colonel Havelock 
mustered the men on the shore, and said, 
“Now, my men, let us return thanks to 
Almighty God for the great mercy He has 
just vouchsafed to us.” They all knelt 
down: he uttered a short prayer of 


ed thanksgiving; and then, rising from his| gracious act of the sovereign; and the 

nd knees and looking benignantly upon the| Gazette of the 19th of January, 1858, 

t, companions of his misfortune, he walked | announced that her, majesty had been 

to il | away as coolly as if leaving an ordinary | pleased to grant the dignity of a baronet to . 
a3 || | parade.* Captain Henry Marshman Havelock, son of $ 
er Upon his arrival at Calcutta, almost the | the late Major-general Havelock; and had À 
he | | first news that met him was a report of the | also ordained that the widow of the gallant A 
g; ‘|| mutinous outbreak at Meerut and Delhi. | general should “have, hold, and enjoy the E 
"|| Colonel Havelock was not a man to be|same style, title, place, and precedence to 

of passed over in the emergency that had|which she would have been entitled had 

b- [|| | arisen, and he was immediately sent up to| her husband survived and been created a 

1 ii| | Allahabad as brigadier, to command the| baronet.” Captain Sir Henry Havelock 

th iI) | movable column employed against the rebel | was promoted to a majority; and the admi- 

NS i|; force under Nana Sahib. His subsequent | ration of the public for his deceased parent 

i | į Victories over the Nana’s troops, including | was expressed by a monument, to be erected 

4 several pitched battles with numbers far] by voluntary subscriptions ; and a provision 

e ||| | Superior to his own, crowned by the action | for the surviving daughters of the hero of 

ad || of a f Lucknow, whose bust was placed, by the 


l uly 16th, at Cawnpore, and his conti- 
ro | aa Successes until his arrival at Luck- 

t ||| =Y, have been recorded in the preceding 
L= [11 | Pages, 


th | me his first exploits in the early summer 
yo x 57, Brigadier-general Havelock was re- 


st l RUNS meeting of the Hibernian Bible Society, 


citizens of London, in the council-chamber | 
of their Guildhall. ee 
General Havelock married, in 1827, the : 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marsh- | | 
man, of Serampore, by whom he had a| 


chief, General Lord Gough, entertained the chi 


Belfast in the f 1857, the Rev. | but, with the true spirit of a generous 
i f dra raham, of Bonn, EE following anec- | he caused the state s Coloria Hardled 
a Haveloc oO RE had heard from the lips of Lady| to be examined. e rept n 


oral state of various regiments K 
A CEG were obtained and laic ae f 
These were severally referr j m 
and he found that Colonel I 
head of the Tish thara 
flogging, less imprison 
When that g 


is A hen General Havelock, as colonel 
always poten was travelling through India, he 
preached th with him a Bethel tent, in which he 
ndia, he the Rospel ; and when Sunday came, in 

Vited all usually hoisted the Bethel flag, and in- 
he even e en to come and hear the gospel; in fact, 
at the hep uzed some. He was reported for this 
and disord, psonlera; for acting in a non-military 
VOL eee Manner; and the commander-in- 
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-family of three sons and three daughters ; 
the eldest of whom, now Major Sir Henry 
Marshman Havelock, was born in 1830. $ 

Sir Colin Campbell, like all around him, 
mourned the loss of his gallant coadjutor ; 
but there was little time to indulge in grief 
| for the dead, while the safety of the living 
demanded every thought, and called for 
instant effort. The march from Dil Koosha 
tothe Alumbagh, and from thence to Cawn- 
| pore, had yet to be effected. The women, 
children, and sick and wounded soldiers had 
to be preserved, the state prisoners guarded, 
and the treasure and stores conveyed be- 
yond the reach of the rebel forces. These 
were objects that required all the considera- 
tion and energy of the commander-in-chief, 
and of the gallant men by whom he was 
surrounded; and in the bustle of a camp so 
circumstanced, private griefs could expect 
but silent sympathy. 

The entire British force in Oude was now 
separated into two divisions: the one under 
Brigadier Hope Grant to form an escort 
from the Dil Koosha to the Alumbagh; the 
other, under General Outram, to keep the 
enemy at bay until the convoy was safely on 
| its road. The distance to the Alumbagh 

was about four miles of very rough road ; 
and on the 24th of November the convoy 
| | began to move towards it. On that and the 
| following day the whole intermediate dis- 

| | tance was covered by a continuous stream 
| | of bullock-carriages, palanquins, carts, 
camels, elephants, guns, ammunition, and 
store-waggons, soldiers, sailors of the naval 
brigade, and the non-combatants and pri- 
soners. The stoppages were frequent in 
the comparatively trifling distance, and the 
fatigue endured, distressing and dispiriting ; 
but by the evening of the 25th all eventu- 
ally rested their weary limbs under the 
shelter of the Alumbagh, so far safe from 
the enemy. 
It had been intended by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell to allow the troops and their convoy 
several days’ halt at this place, for the pur- 
pose of repose, and to regain strength; but 
on the 27th, a heavy and continuous firing 
was heard in the ‘direction of Cawnpore. 
As no news from that place had reached the 
commander-in-chief for seyeral days, the 
unexpected noise of artillery rendered him 
apprehensive of new dangers in that quar- 
ter, and he determined to push forward his 
troops and the convoy as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Leaving General Outram in command 
| ; of part of the ‘force 
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placing the rest under the immediate a 
mand of Brigadier Hope Grant, he ren ty | 2 
his march for Cawnpore at nine oela tifl | ari 
the morning of the 28th. One of the Quy | an 
dividuals who had been liberate from itll | o. 
residency, and was now proceeding a n 
the convoy, says of this unwelcome wae th 
ment—“ We left Alumbagh suddenly ve é 
the receipt, by Sir Colin, of some in a Ei 
tant message from the direction of Cul aa 
pore, and never shall I forget that lene oe 
long, weary, weary march. To walk fifteen | ow 
miles continuously, scarcely interrupted pl | me 
a short ride on the back of a camel, or U wi 
the top of a primitive hackery—to arrive g| | otl 
a camping-ground tired to exhaustion (fo, | sti 
after our long sojourn in Lucknow, noned| | fro 
us could boast of a strong constitution), fo) 
without knowing where to lay one’s head| | in; 
was bad enough for a man; but for a del. | | frc 
cate lady it must have been terrible indeel, | | be 

But we were not long allowed to remar 
at our second encamping-ground. A tr Or 
hours, and another still longer march wat] | C% 
begun. On, on we went, in one Jong} | Te 
long ‘line—certainly not less than sevenor| | ™ 
eight miles in length, and over a distance | ha 
more than thirty miles, till we arrived: gh 
very short way from the Cawnpore bridge! a 
of boats. Some bad news had reached the is 
general, and the booming of cannon wi a 
distinctly heard across the river. A larg. ai 
fire, too, was visible; and as we approached th 
we found ourselves again in the midst d T 
war.” ; 
The message referred to in the preceding] T 
extract, told the commander-in-chief of ie 
Serious reverse sustained by General Wint tic 
ham (who had been left in charge of Cari fet 
pore), through a daring attack of the i th 
neers from Gwalior. Sir Colin kura te 
forward the convoy with its escort; k wh 
himself and a few officers at once gallop! re 
off for the scene of disaster, where ie br 
rived on the evening of the 28th. He i a| | yis 
found that General Windham had A an 
defeated; that a great- quantity of st0 lss 
and ammunition had been destroyed by co 
enemy; and that the entire of Cawnp? ae |T 
the north and east of the canal, was of the Ca 
possession of a large army composed © aps io 
Gwalior and other rebels, headed by * at Ane 
Sahib, Koer Sing, and other insu iJm 
leaders. Orders were immediately je K 
back to the approaching escort mrg | G, 
heavy guns to hurry on, and take up fro?) E 
a position as would prevent the enemy SE 
estroying or attacking the bridge; po 


main | 
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ead force of infantry, cavalry, and horse 

‘llery WAS directed to cross with all speed, 

a command the Cawnpore end of the 
apr nication across the Ganges; and, 
ommu . . . 
f tunately, this was effected just in time. 
When the passage was thus rendered safe, 
the artillery, the remaining troops, and the 
non-combatants, were ordered to file over 
the bridge ; which they did, occupying it in 
an unbroken line for thirty-nine hours, un- 
molested by the enemy’s guns, which, 
owing to the prompt and judicious move- 
ment of Sir Colin, could not be brought 
within range of the boats. Had it been 
otherwise, and the bridge occupied or de- 
stroyed by the enemy, the convoy, cut off 
from all communication with the English 
force on the opposite side of the river—hav- 
ing, at the same time, an enemy in the 
front and another in the rear—would have 
been desperately situated indeed. 

All having, however, safely crossed from 
Oude, the troops forming the escort en- 
camped around the ruined intrenchment, 
rendered memorable by the heroism and 
wretched fate of Sir Hugh Wheeler and his 
hapless companions; while the women and 
children, with the sick and wounded they 
had brought with them, were placed tem- 
paly in occupation of the old foot artil- 
ery. lines. All communication with the 
n was cut off; and it was for some time 
a teult for the great number of people in 
Ther Stn ee obtain provisions. 

speedy removal from Cz a - 
sequently bein an ay "obi Hides sity 
me aae A N y a g oe eet 
n cae jef found he could 
fan pash httle in active military opera- 
ene his movements continued to be 
yeas the crowd of helpless beings 
te now depending on him for pro- 
vile ae and the stay of those among them 
rend om age, sex, or sickness, could 

n active service, was rehdered as 
wes possible. Vehicles, animals, pro- 
Slons, and stor sdi nE 
and, on th ores, were speedily collected ; 
issued th e 8rd of December, notice was 
conn at, in two hours, the convoy: would 
The oe its march towards Allahabad. 
the 34th Consisted only of 500 men of 
forced ww. Bment; but by making long 
~~ March 
injur es, the whole party escaped 
aa) y on t e „p? yi Ap 

road, and ultimately arrived 

With Y at Allahabad, where they met 
ce, Tene reception. From 
anges to pong by steamer down the 
Capital of p cutta, their approach to the 
utish India was announced to 


the governor-gener ? icati i 
CUS EARE ee, published in a Cal- | | 
“Fort William, Home | 
7 am, Home Department, 
With: anuary 6th, 1858 
Within the next few Gin Be WN 
steamer Madras, conveying the & ane US | 
ladies and children, and of th rst of the | | 
wounded officers of the Luckn e sick and 
will reach Calcutta. se EOR, 

“ No one will wish to obtr 
who are under bereavement Saeed 
any show of ceremony which shall impos i 
fatigue or pain. The best welcome which 
can be tendered upon such au occasion, is 
one which shall break in as little as possible 
upon privacy and rest. 

_“But the rescue of these sufferers is a 
victory beyond all price; and, in testimony 
of the public joy with which it is hailed 
and of the admiration with which their 
heroic endurance and courage haye been 
viewed, the right honourable the governor- 
general in council directs that, upon the 
approach of the Madras to  Prinsep’s 
Ghaut, a royal salute shall be fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William. 

“The governor-general in council further 
directs, that all ships of war in the river 
shall be dressed in honour of the day. 
Officers will be appointed to conduct the pas- 
senger's on shore, and the state barges of the 
governor-general will be in attendance. 

« As soon as the telegraph shall announce 
that the Madras has passed Atcheepore, 
two signal guns will be fired from the 
fort.—By order, &c.—Cxciz Brapon, 

« Secretary to the Government of India.” 

At length the Madras, with its interest- 
ing freight, arrived off the landing-place, 
and the passengers were brought on shore 
amidst the homage and admiration of the 
thousands that had assembled to offer them 
welcome and sympathy. > 

Tt is to be remembered, that although, 
for a season, Sir Colin Campbell had aban- 
doned Lucknow to the rebel forces, he did 
not relinquish the Alumbagh to them. 
This post being a compact quadrangular 
enclosure, capable of defence on each side, 
would, he considered, if retained, afford a | 
important base for future operations. 44¢ 
therefore left General ee 
three to four thousand men, to $ 
position against all comers; ee 
with as large a supply as poss!) é 
sions and stores. ‘Lhe garrison con 
all the available companies of her 


5th, 78th, 84th, and 90th foot; the Madras 
Europeans, the Ferozepore Sikhs, three 
| field batteries, some heavy guns, two squad- 
' rons of the military train acting as dra- 
| goons, and a body of irregular. cavalry ; 
and with this force, while the enemy were 
busily engaged in refortifying the city, and 
rendering it more formidable than ever, 
Sir James Outram, on his part, was em- 
ployed in making the Alumbagh impreg- 
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nable to attack. The position The i 
cupied now included not only the AIN 
bagh itself, but a standing camp a 
three-quarters of a mile distant, and if | 
bridge of Bunnee, which was held for hin | 
by 400 Madras sepoys, with two guns, v 

And thus, for the present, we leave the 
British troops in Oude, that we may ine 
the progress of affairs in the Lower Pro, 
vinces of Bengal. i 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXCITEMENT IN THE LOWER PROVINCES; OUTBREAK AT PATNA; MURDER OF DR. LYELL; REPORTS op 


PURSUIT OF THE DINAPORE MUTINEERS ; AN 


. LLOYD SUPERSEDED; HIS EXPLANATION ; 


Rerurnine to the earlier scenes of active 
rebellion in Bengal proper, it will be seen, 
that the effect of the outbreak in the 
North-Western Provinces, began very soon 
to exercise a dangerous influence over 

| the troops ‘and populations of the Lower 
Provinces of that presidency; and the 
lieutenant-governor, with a view to be 
kept well-informed of the state of feeling 
throughout. the country, about the latter 
end of May, required the local commis- 
sioners to report direct to the government 
on the circumstances of their respective 
districts. _ During the early part of June, 
much excitement was reported to prevail in 
the province of Behar, in consequence of a 
a Š “belief inculcated by designing persons, that 
4 the government contemplated an active 
x interference with the religion of the people; 
but no open demonstration of ill-feeling, 

or any overt acts of revolt, occurred before 

the middle of the month. The various 

a magistrates throughout the division re- 
= ported the existence of general tranquillity; 
but stated their belief, “ that the safety of 
the province depended on the fidelity of the 
native corps at Dinapore—a military station 
about ten miles west from Patna; that 
the Mohammedan population was thoroughly 
disaffected ; and that, in the event of any. 
: 100 
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THE COMMISSIONER; THE NATIVE REGIMENTS AT DINAPORE MUTINY AND DESERT; INEFFECTUAL | 
PURSUIT; THE REBELS OCCUPY ARRAH; HEROIC DEFENCE BY MESSRS. BOYLE AND WAKE; RENEWED | 


AMBUSCADE ; DEFEAT OF THE ENGLISH TROOPS ; REPORTS 
OF LIEUTENANT WALLER AND MAJOR-GENERAL LLOYD; | 
MAJOR EYRE; DESPATCHES; GENERAL LLOYD’S OBJECTIONS ; PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE; GENERAL 


FATAL CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 10TH EUROPEAN REGIMEN 
AND SOME LOYAL SEPOYS; SECOND DEFEAT OF KOER SING AT JUGDESPORE; JUTOWRA DESTROYED BY 
- MAJOR EYRE; MUTINY AND MURDER AT SEGOWLIE; { 


KOER SING IN THE FIELD; DEFEATED BY 


MARTIAL LAW DECLARED IN BENGAL, 


disturbance occurring at the head-quarters 
of the division, they feared the rapid exten- 
sion of the revolt, and its inevitable result, 
throughout the province.” 
measures were consequently adopted by 
adding to the police force; by carefully 
watching and regulating the ghauts; by 
guarding the frontiers of the neighbouring ; 
disaffected districts; and, in some stations,! 
by appointing places of rendezvous for a 
European residents—so that, in the event a 
disturbances, they might have a known andi 
combined plan of action. The treasure # 
Arrah and Chuprah was removed to Patna, 
where a volunteer guard of European 
was formed; and the station was fa 
strengthened by several companiés of t if 
Sikh police battalion from Sooree. Towar 
the middle of the month, a panic prev ie 
in Chuprah and Arrah, consequent 02 add 
occurrences at Ghazeepore, Azimgurh, he i 
other places adjacent, and most of tel 
European residents and persons conne? i 
with the railway took refuge in Dinapr ie ; 
Confidence was, however, restored by andl 
judicious conduct of the magistrates, al 
other officials; and many of the fugi “lb | 
returned to their proper abodes. sl 
taneously with this supposed groun | 
* See vol. i., p. 440. 
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On, “Jarm, three sepoys of the Behar station- 
Um. euard presented themselves to the commis- 
OMe B ner of Patna, and handed to him a letter 
the received by them from sepoys at Dinapore; 
hin '| | in which the Behar guards were urged to 
|| mutiny, and to seize the treasure at Patna 
the efore the arrival of the Sikhs. For this 
ace | | act of fidelity, performed at a critical mo- 
TO. || ment, the men were handsomely rewarded 
-| | jn the presence of their own corps and the 
‘|| Sikhs, and necessary precautions were 
taken to render abortive any attack upon 
|| the treasure at the station. 
The first event of importance in this 
|| | direction, was an attempt at insurrection in 
1| | the city of Patna,* on the night of the 8rd 
l of July; in the course of which, Dr. Lyell, 
|| the principal assistant to the opium agent 
was murdered. ‘The occurrence is thus de: 
‘aa scribed in the report forwarded to the lieu- 
UAL” tenant- governor :— 
VED “On the evening of the 8rd, a number 


of persons, amounting to about 200, assem- 


a bled at the house of one Peer Ali Khan, a 
ann bookseller in the town; and, according to 
BY a plan which appeared to have been con- 

| | | certed some few days previously, issued 

_ | | into the streets with two large flags, and a 
ers drum beating: the cry of ‘Ali! Ali! Deen!” 
en- was immediately raised; and the party 
alt, proceeded at once to the Roman Catholic 
My Pee mouse, with the declared intention 
te : murdering the priest. He, however, had 
y ortunately escaped before their arrival; 
by and they left the house, reiterating their 
m8 cries, and calling on the people to join 
n T Mr J. M. Lowis, the magistrate at 
“al aa by this time been informed of 
a eae ; and, obtaining a guard of a 
A acta men of the Sikh police battalion, 
| oe apinied by Captain Rattray, Lieu- 
E trate (M “opbell, and the assistant-magis- 
m ||| of die a angles), proceeded to the scene 
fa || her, urbance—on their way to which, 
ad -Y Were informed that Dr. R. Lyell, the 

* E: 

is meee ii Situated on the southern bank of the 
r i sidered on ut 155 miles east of Benares. It is con- 
n e of the largest cities of Hindostan, ex- 


endi 
he1 N R ut four miles along the sacred stream. 
Palibrotha ze haxe supposed it to be the ancient 
empless but t contains numerous mosques and 
Which is the’ excepting in the suburb of Bankipore, 
Ouses are a of the English residents, the 
ost conspicu efly mud-built. In this quarter the 
a ONSON object is a building in the form of 
walls twent nearly. a hundred feet in height, with 
terior doub e fe in thickness at the base. An ex- 
Riise) ight of steps leads to the summit, to 
Occasion agge ated, the late Earl of Munster on one 
nded on horseback. The building was 
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[OUTBREAK AT PATNA. 


principal assist. 3 
Behar, had been no the opium agent of 
conflict had afc ered; and that a 
darogah was killed a) ensued, in which a 
wounded, A rein one of the sowars 
reinforcement of 
was then sent for; and, whi 0 fifty men 
arrival, the magistrate w ile waiting its 
on intelligence of the ae informed that, 
sion-house reaching th se Upon ieee 
Lyell, attended by hie oe godown, Dr. 
Bip y afty of the Nujeeb 
g » a subahdar, and eight Sikh 7 
to meet the insurgents. B ee 
Toat ; 5 - by the time the 
or and his party came in sigh 
they had left the. mission teeter 
token meis stand on the shone eee nes 
planted their flags shone 
religious watch S Renae ee 
posed, with a design to Sea re wih 
the rioters, advanced in front of hi a 
notwithstanding the entreaties of his fi bee 5 
that he would not so expose himself. The 
result of this fatal temerity was soon a 
rent. As he approached the ona 
Moe) was discharged at him, and he fell to 
me groond; andy at ie instant, several of 
an orward, and ‘hacked 
the dying man’s face with their swords.’ 
The Nujeebs then fired upon the mur- 
derers: one man only was killed, but A 
several were wounded; and they then dis- oa 
persed. Upon the arrival of the reinforce- 4 
ment, Mr. Lowis and his escort proceeded = 
to the place where Dr. Lyell had fallen, 
and where the eight Sikhs who accompa- 
nied him were still standing. Passing on, 
they came up with a darogah who had en- 
countered the rebels, by whom he was des- 
perately wounded ; as, after’ firing and kill- 
ing one of them, his servant had deserted 
him, carrying off his sword and ammuni- 
tion, and leaving his master nothing to 
defend himself with but his discharged 
piece. A police sowar went to his assis- 
tance, and severely wounded one of the 
rioters, named Imam-ood-deen, who was 


as one of a series of immense granarles to provide 

against famine or scarcity; but many causes ope- | 
rated to make this first attempt the last als 
them being the fact, that large as was 
it would not contain a week's consump 
for so immense a province as that in 
situated: another objection aro: 
of its contents to ferment an 
standing its massiveness; 
which the grain was to 1s 
inwards instead of rds. 
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check their proceedings. 


| remains of Dr. Lyell without molestation. 
| Meantime the alarm had spread among the 
| European residents, who hastily resorted to 
| the commissioner’s house, which had been 
| fortified in case of an emergency : guards 
were posted at the bridges which con- 
nected the parade-ground with the streets ; 
and all necessary precautions were taken 
to prevent surprise. « The affair, however, 
then passed off without further attempt at 
| violence,” 

| „The scene of the disturbance being seven 
| miles distant from the residence of Mr. W., 
| Tayler, the commissioner of Patna, it was 
| nearly two hours:after the outbreak before 
| that functionary received any reliable in- 
telligence of it. Mr. Tayler says, in his 
report—“ About ten o’clock, Mr. Anderson, 
| an assistant in the opium department, gal- 
| loped up to the house with a drawn sword, 
| and, asking for me, 
up! the Sikhs haye 


very easy to obtain from him any accurate 
| information; but on 
express to the general for assistance, Before 
it arrived, however, we had received accounts 
from the spot that 
s rioters had dispersed. Previous to DY 
& Lyells death, the khotegusht darogah had 
Bo. own one 
I ordered 


4 o be 0 j the hope 
3 of eliciting some information from him. 
E e, however, was not then disposed to be 
; communicative. 


' On the following day, the 
5- man, whose name was Ima 


a pressed his willin 


had been engaged by 


last three months, 


at when the ti 
arrived, and he was cal id 


fight for ‘deen’ and the 
He named several of h 
gave other items of intelligence, 
the house of Peer 
had Been searched, and a quantity of arms 
and some letters of importance, were found. 
Peer Ali Ce escaped, but was tracked and 
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taken prisoner: and, with the exception of 
those two men, none of the police would 
face the rebels, or make any effort to 
Some gentlemen 
belonging to the opium factory then came 
| up; and, as the rioters had gone off, they 
were enabled to raise and carry away the 


; and on my going to him, | T 


many others, had | q 


; | Sent of 300 rupees, and promotion as a supe” 


captured, after some resistance, 
lowing evening. Thirty-six persons ya. 
afterwards arrested and tried by the m vere 
trates and myself, under the commission © 
the 7th instant. Sixteen were 
death; fourteen were hanged 
hours after sentence—two bei 
for some hours, with a hope 
information from them; 
transported for life; 


on the fy 


sentenced A 
within three 
nS reprieve | 
of obtainin 

two others Were 
one sentence was de. |} 
ferred, and seventeen men were it i 


eee eee 


Mprisoned | 
for various terms. Some of the men who | 
were hanged, exhibited the feelings of men 


who believe themselves martyrs ; 
majority were silent and undemonstratiye, 
On the 6th of July, a police jemadar, named 
Waris Ali, who had been detected in posses. 
sion of some treasonable correspondence, 
was also tried under the commission, and Í 
capitally sentenced. He was executed the 
same day, and his last words were to ask — 
if no Mussulman would assist him. Both - 
this man and Peer Ali, at the time of their — 
execution, requested that the money they 
had about them might be given to a fakir; — 
but the application was refused. Waris — 
Ali was said to be related to the royal family 
of Delhi. I postponed his trial for two or 
three days after his arrival, and had several | 
private interviews with him, hoping, by such 
means, to elicit information; but he was 
evidently not in the secrets of the leaders, 
as he could tell me nothing more than what 
I already knew from other sources; and he 
was in such excessive alarm and despair, 
that I am convinced he would have done 
anything to save his life. When speaking 
in private with me, he implored me to tell 
him whether there was any way in which 
his life could be spared. I said, “yes; and 
his eyes opened with unmistakable delight; 
and when he asked again what the way was, 
his countenance was a picture of anxiety, 
hope, and terror. T told him, ‘I will make | 
a bargain with you; give me three lives, aud i 
will give you your’s.” He then told me all i 
the names that I already knew, but could 
isclose nothing further. He was evidently | 
not clever enough to be a confidant.” l 
The khotegusht darogah, who recovered | 
from his wounds, was rewarded with a pre 


but the 


pumerary from the third to the second grade: | 
Peer Ali, who was proved to have been gp l 
principal in the riot, was defiant to the lasti | 
and in character, 
was described by thecommissioner as a brutal 

ut brave fanatic. His house was razed ° 


3 
appearance, and manne! | 
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ae ost placed on the si 
je round, and a pore rs non Wee site, 
with an inscription, telling of the crime and 
nte of the owner and his accomplices. 

fi In a report on the 21st of the month, Mr. 
Tayler stated that, since the conviction of 
the rioters mentioned in his former com- 
munication, he had obtained information 
from the wounded prisoner, Imam-ood-deen, 
|| that had induced him to order the arrest of 
|| some fifty other individuals, upon a charge 
|| of complicity in the disturbance. This pri- 
soner having received a promise of his life, 
and being apparently grateful for the care 
and treatment of his wounds, made many 
important communications in further eluci- 
dation of the plot ; and,.among other revela- 
tions, it was stated by him that the Dinapore 
sepoys had consented to the conspiracy, but 
that there was a difference of opinion between 
them and the townspeople as to the day; 
the sepoys wishing for Sunday—the towns- 
folk preferring Friday, which is the sacred 
day of the Mohammedans. The design, 
however, was ultimately abandoned ; and the 
magistrate of Patna had reported, on the 
18th of July, that the city appeared per- 
fectly quiet, the shops were open, and the 
inhabitants, if possible, more respectful in 
demeanour than usual. 

The proceedings at Patna, and in the 
adjacent districts, were not without damag- 
ing influence upon the native troops in 
cantonments at Dinapore, the distance 
between the two cities being so trifling. 
The barracks of the European troops at 
Dinapore were situated in a large square 
Westward of the native town: beyond this 
were the native lines ; and, still more west- 
ward, was the magazine in which the per- 
cussion-caps were stored. Major-general 
i ee Pe mander of the station and of a 
| aes aiar y district called the “ Dinapore 
A ues a man well advanced in years, 
oe pe unable to mount his horse with- 
d 5 e ; That such a man, however 
a h l high-spirited in his effective 
ave RA d have been left in possession of 
cn PE pee a command at such a crisis, 

imaa e fault of his superiors rather than of 
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| i 
i fee He had, besides the physical in- 
| exer ‘Y which incapacitated him from active 
Xertion 


entent: 2 Strong leaven of the prejudice 
eee by many of the old onicels of 
oes ìn favour of the sepoys. He 
them y pee them, and persisted in trusting 
error ntil it was too late to rectify the 
| Petition, d Us, when the Calcutta people 

ed the governor-general to disarm 
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me native regiments at 
Ollicers of the Queen’s regiments at that 4 
station advocated a similar measure, Lord ; 
Canning, unfortunately, left the matter to the 

discretion of Major-general Lloyd; and the 

result was, that the favourable moment for 

accomplishing the object was neglected : 

and when at length, on the 25th of July, 

the appearance of affairs induced the confid- 

ing officer'to feel less than his wonted re- 

liance upon _ the „native regiments, he 

shrank from disarming them, and sought to- 
render them less dangerous by quietly re- 

moving the percussion-caps from the maga- 

zines. With the consequences that followed 

we shall presently be acquainted. 

For some time prior to the actual outbreak 
at Dinapore, the European residents were 
exposed to continued anxiety from an unde- 4 
fined sense of impending mischief. The a 
native troops at the station consisted of the F 
7th, 8th, and 40th regiments of Bengal in- 
fantry; but a portion of her majesty’s 10th © ; 
regiment, and two companies of the 37th, ; 
with afield battery of six guns,were also there: 
the whole, as wehave seen, underthecommand 
of Major-general Lloyd; and there was not a : 

British officer at the station, with the excep- 4 
tion of the general himself, that doubted the K 
possibility of disarming and controlling the 
whole native force, had an order been issued oe 
to that effect at the proper time. Occur- ‘ 
rences at Azimgurh, Benares, and other 
stations, at length appeared to General 
Lloyd to warrant some precautionary mea- 


Dinapore, and the 


prevented from committing themselves; and 
he reluctantly gave an order to remove the 
percussion-caps from the magazine: those 
caps, unfortunately, had to be brought 
in front of the entire length of the sepoy 
lines, on their way to the English artillery 
barracks. Early on the morning of the 
25th of July, two hackeries went down to 
the magazine, under charge of an officer’s 
guard: the caps were quietly placed in 
them, and the carts were drawn some dis 
tance towards their destination—the sep 
looking sullenly on. At length a cry 
raised by the men of the 7th and 8th 
ments—“ They are taking away our 

nition! Stop it! Kill the sab 
the excitement of the two corp: 
formidable. The men o 
being, however, yet fai 
disposition to pre 
possession of t 
conyeyed t 
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i stration being reported to General Lloyd, he |] mutinous force, which, meanwhile, ha | 


el 


determined to deprive the whole of the men 
of the fifteen caps each, reserved to them ; 
and at 10 A.M., an order was issued that 
they should be collected by the native offi- 
cers, and placed in store by one o’clock of 
the same day—thus allowing three hours 
for the men to consider whether to surren- 


ceeded in crossing the river, ang had th 
destroyed the bridge. ey 
Early in the morning of Mond 
of July, the rebels marched into Arra 2 
ceeding immediately to the gaol, whe 


f 
latter, with the gaol guard, and a ™ 


| 
l 


h 
q 


: re ! 
releasėd the prisoners. About 400 they | 


Sey | 
der them or not. They evidently deter- | hundreds of armed deserters and men N 
mined upon the latter alternative, and occu- | leave, that flocked in from the surroundiny 
pied the interval by filling their pouches | country, joined the mutineers; and, together 
with cartridges, and quietly moving them- | formed a body of about 3,000 men, the 
selves, with their arms, out of the lines. | greater part of whom were disciplined Sol. 


The fact of their desertion was not known 
until half-past two o’clock, by which time 
the whole of the three regiments had with- 
drawn from the cantonments. The alarm 
was then given by a gun at the outpost of 
the European hospital. Some time elapsed 
before the facts of this wholesale desertion 
could be comprehended; and a delay then 
occurred before any guns were dispatched in 
pursuit. At length, these having proceeded 
about a mile, and fired some round shot 
(which had no effect), they returned to the 
cantonments, as it was im possible for them to 
follow the route taken by the deserters, on 
their way to cross the Soane at Arrah—a 
station about twenty-five miles distant. 
The brigadier-general, who was incapa- 
citated by gout from walking, considered 
he could render more effectual service by 
following the track of the mutineers, which, 
he assumed, would be along the river-bank ; 


and, with that view, he placed himself on 
board a steamer, which, keeping close 
abreast with the guns and Europeans sent 
im pursuit, would enable him to direct their 
operations. This arrangement was rendered 
futile, in consequence of the deserters avoid- 
Ing the anticipated route, and t 


diers. This force was presently 
by an equal number of armed men belong. 


hood; and the united rebels at once took 
possession of the government treasury and 
public edifices, which they plundered, pre. 
paratory to committing deplorable outrages 
upon the persons and property of all who 
ventured to oppose their lawless proceedings, 
Fortunately for the safety of the Euro- 
peans at this place, the acting magistrate, 
Mr. H. C. Wake, was a man of energy and | 


had arrived. He was admirably seconded | 
by Mr. Boyle, district engineer to the rail- 
way company; who, having anticipated the | 
possibility of a visit from some of the pre: | 
datory bands that were scattered over the | 
country, had made timely preparation for | 


nity, by fortifying a detached . two-storey | 
house, fifty feet square, with a flat roof, 

which stood in the same compound with his | 
private residence. This building Mr. Boyle | 
had well provisioned and armed, to with: 
stand a siege or attack ; and within its shel | 


ter, on the evening of Sunday, the 26th of | 
Swampy fields and across a nullah, which | J uly, the civil magistrate, and the whole 


rendered pursuit by artillery impracticable. | of the European residents at the station i 
turned to took refuge from the storm that had gatheret | 
J » a80 returned to | around them. ; 

the station. _The same evening, as fears| The spirit and determination with which 
Were entertained for the safety of Patna, | the little garrison maintained their position 


two guns, and a detachment of the 10th and | d pa 2 is we 
; u ttack, 18 
37th regiments, were sent thither; and the eae rene t 


following morning, on it being reported 
that the mutineers were about to cross the 


river to Arrah, a detachment of the 37th | that i re crossing “ 
regiment, with Enfield rifles, was sent up Jno Sea e eRe at a por 
the Soane in an armed steamer, which, after eight miles from Arrah, and were on 
proceeding about twelve miles, got aground, | march towards us. One of the governm? 
and, after a detention of seyeral hours, re- | officers and L rode out half-way, but cou 
turned in the evening to Dinapore, without |. i 
having been able to reach the vicinity of the 
104 í 


Boyle, dated the 15th of August. ard 
says—“ On Sunday, the 26th, we hears 


nt 


of their numbers; and, as the despate i 
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not get any positive account or intellige 


augmented — 


ing to Koer Sing,-a native chief of large ! 
property and influence in the neighbour- 


judgment, and was equal to the crisis that- 


the protection and defence of the commu- - 
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described in the following statement of A 
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i seh cepted, we did not know whether one, 

a or three native regiments had. muti- 
"i l ee and we hoped, but vainly, that they 
me || would immediately be pursued. We had 
hey | | fifty Sikh soldiers in Arrah, and, being six- 
the teen ourselves, resolved to make a stand. 
rl | | Accordingly, on Sunday night we occupied 
on || the bungalow; and the mutineers, after 
ing l securing the treasure on Monday, attacked 
ler us about nine o’clock a.m. Most of the 
the Europeans, besides revolvers and hog-spears, 
sol. had two double-barrelled guns, or a gun and 
ted | | a rifle, with abundance of ammunition, and, 
ng. | | providentially, a large surplus ; from which, 
ree || when the Sikhs’ supplies began to run 
uw || short, we made some thousand cartridges. 
ok | | To describe the repeated attacks, the almost 
md | | incessant firing, and the hairbreadth escapes 
re || we sustained until Sunday, the 2nd of 
ros August, at sunset, would form a lengthy 
ho | | narrative; and, as I have by me a copy of 
gs. an official description of it, it occurs to me 
ro. | | that the perusal of it will interest you, and 
te, || save the time it would take me to write 
nd || more at length. On Sunday afternoon’ 
at | | | (August 2nd) we saw an evident commotion 
led among our assailants, and soon after heard 
i: | | faintly the firing of cannon at a distance to 
he the westward. This afterwards proved to 
ree be a relieving force, which had marched 
he || from Buxar to our assistance, and which 
or || the main body of the insurgents went out 
u-.|| © meet; but the latter being wholly de- 
ey feated, we passed Sunday night unmolested, 
of and next morning marched out of our shat- 
jis | tered but still strong little fort triumphant, 
le | || Put I hope not yainglorious, in having kept 
h- at bay for a week a hundred times our num- 
o]; ber. Our miraculous preservation should 
of © ever a continual cause of the deepest 
le thankfulness to us all; for, excepting some 
D Scratches and bruises not worth mentioning, 
ed ut one of our little garrison (a Sikh) was 

i angerously wounded. Numbers of the 
ch ae were killed around us; and in my 
on aa dwelling-house, which was gutted, and 
il ears. partially burnt, everything of 
i Ue was either destroyed or carried away by 
it omen approach, which we could not 


- What we were most apprehen- 

i ; 
gi ME of for some days, was disease aoe the 
Ei nai as dead bodies ; and four or five of our 
1 | | horse orses (including my best Arab riding- 
Positio veie shot, and in a state of decom- 
Wag thi Within fifty yards of us; but neither 
Should S allowed seriously to affect us. I 


Vor, ad tell you of ‘the terrible disaster 


ee ence 
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t from Dinapore to warn us had heen] which 


befel a f 
from Dinapore to ee y aa men sent 
middle of the siege. Th Sae uungane 
nicht (ul se. theyhad on Wednesday 
ght (July 29th) mMcautiously approached 
Arrah, and fell into an ambush: ae th 
and in the retreat to the Gan ea lost ee 
third of their number killed, and « love 
proportion badly wounded, there bein ike 
g but 
a very few who escaped unscathed. When 
we heard from our fort (not a mile off) the 
sudden and heavy volleys about dark mid- 
night, we guessed too truly what had oc- 
curred ; and I believe there were few among 
us who did not feel far more deeply the re- 
verse which (as the firing grew fainter) we 
knew must have befallen our countrymen, 
than that by their defeat we had lost our E 
best and almost only hope of succour. a 
“The nightly treacherous harangues 
made to us by the mutineers from the 
cover of my dwelling-house, sixty yards off, 
were answered only by us when there was 
a pause, by a volley of bullets directed 
towards the speaker’s hiding-place. It was 
agreed no other answer should ever be given 
them; and I do not believe there was a 
man among us who would have allowed 
himself, if possible, to fall into their hands 
alive. When water ran short, the Sikhs 
commenced digging a well under the house, 
and continued their labour until they came 
to a spring; and ‘when all was happily 
ended, they asked me, and I have pro- 
mised, to build the well into a permanent IS 
one, as a memento of their services, and : 
that our fort shall have affixed upon it the 
name of ‘Futteghur,’ or ‘House of Vic- 
tory.’ For some days after we had been 
relieved, I was engaged in erecting some 
bridges that had been broken down by the 
mutineers, and restoring the main lines of 
communication, as field-engineer to Major 
Eyre’s force, when, in returning to Arrah, 
I received a severe kick from a vicious 
horse belonging to one of our party. 
Luckily, no bone was broken; but I was = 
laid up for two days, and, on the force pre- 
paring to leave Arrah, I had to be carried 
into Dinapore. I am now able to go 
about a little; so that, in another week, I | 
hope to be as well as ever.” 2 
The official report of Mr. 
magistrate in charge of the di 
commissioner of the Patna di 
the 3rd of August, and sta 
“TJ have the honour 
information of his honour 
governor, the following » 


rward, for 
he lieutenant 
05 = 
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escape. On the evening of Saturday, July 
the 25th, I received an express from Dina- 
pore, warning us that a disturbance was 
apprehended on that day, but giving us no 
other information. On the morning of the 
26th of July, a sowar whom I had at Koel- 
war Ghaut,on the Soane, came in and re- 
| ported that numbers of sepoys had crossed, 
and that many more were crossing. I 
found that Mr. Palin, the railway engineer 
stationed at Koelwar, had contented him- 
self with sending over for the boats to the 
Arrah side the night before; but, when 
- leaving, had failed to destroy them as he 
had promised to do. The police, I imagine, 
bolted at the first alarm. All efforts to 
ascertain the amount of the force of the 
rebels were unavailing; and the police left 
| the city on Sunday, the 26th. Thinking it 
| highly unadvisable to abandon the station 
when the rebels might be few, and having 
fifty Sikhs on the spot, and finding the rest 
of the officers of the station of the same 
opinion, and that the few residents of the 
district who had come in were willing to 
remain, we, on the night of Sunday, the 
26th, went into a small bungalow pre- 
| viously fortified by Mr. Boyle, the district 
| engineer of the railway company. Our 
' force consisted of one jemadar and two 
havildars, two naiks, forty-five privates, a 
bhisti and cook, of Captain Rattray’s Sikh 
police battalion; Mr. Littledale, judge; 
Mr. Combe, officiating collector; Mr. Wake, 
magistrate; Mr. Colvin, assistant ; Dr. Halls, 
civil assistant-surgeon; Mr. Field, sub- 
deputy opium agent; Mr. Anderson, his 
assistant ; Mr. Boyle, district engineer to 
the railway company ; Synd Azim-oo-deen 
_H. Khan, deputy-collector; Mr. Dacosta, 
moonsiff; Mr. Godfrey, schoolmaster 5 Mr. 
S Cock, officiating head clerk of the collec- 
> torate; Mr. Tait, secretary to Mr, Boyle ; 
4 Messrs. Delpeiron and Hoyle, railway in- 
E spectors; and Mr. De Souza. We had 
3 enough ottah and grain for some days of 
short allowance, and a good deal of water 
z for ourselves; but owing to the shortness 
By: of our notice, nothing but the barest neces- 
= saries could be brought in, and the Sikhs 
had only a few days’ water; but-as we ex- 
pected the rebels to be followed up imme- 
- diately, we had not much anxiety on that 
score, 
“On Monday, the 27th of July, about 
8 a.M., the insurgent Sepoys, and the whole 
| of the 7th, 8th, and 40th native infantry, 
106 ' 
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extraordinary defence and  providential | arrived in the station; and having first rel 
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leased the prisoners, rushed to 
torate, where they were at once 
the Nujeebs, and looted the treasu 

. = z . ps te 15 
amounting to 85,000 rupees. This did not), 
take long, and they then charged our bun y 
low from every side; but being met with 
steady and well-directed fire, they changed i 
their tactics, and, hiding behind the trees | 
with which the compound is filled, anq a | 
cupying the outhouses and Mr. Boyles. 
residence, which was unfortunately within 
sixty yards of our fortification, they kept 
up an incessant and galling fire on Us. 
during the whole day. They were joined 
by numbers of Koer Sing’s men, and the 
sepoys repeatedly declared they were acting 
under his express orders ; and, after a short 
time, he was seen on the parade, and re. 
mained during the siege. Every endea. 
vour was made by the rebels to induce the 
Sikhs to abandon us; heavy bribes were 
offered to them, aud their own countrymen 
employed as mediators. They treated 
every offer with derision, showing perfect 
obedience and discipline. 

“On the 28th, two small cannon were 
brought to play on our bungalow, one 
throwing 4b. shot; and they were daily 
shifted to what the rebels thought’ our 
weakest spots. Finally, the largest was 
placed on the roof of Mr. Boyle’s dwelling- 
house, completely commanding the inside 
of our bungalow; and the smallest behind 
it, at a distance of twenty yards. Nothing. 
but cowardice, want of unanimity, and only | 
the ignorance of our enemies, prevented | 
our fortification being brought down about | 
our ears. During the entire siege, which | 
lasted seven days, every possible stratagem | 
was practised against us. The cannons 
were fired as frequently as they could pre i 
pare shot, with which they were at first a if 
provided, and incessant assaults were mace) 
upon the bungalow. Not only did ow 
Sikhs behave with perfect coolness %0] 
patience, but their untiring Jabour mela 
prevented every threatened disaster. Wa a 
began to run short; a well of eighteen E 
by four was instantly dug in less t “te 
twelve hours. The rebels raised a barii 
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cade on the top of the opposite hon : 


ours grew in the same proportion. 
shook a weak place in an iee ; the nee 
was made twice as strong as before. k 
began to feel the want of animal food, * 
the short allowance of grain: a sally 
made at ni 


in’ 
night, and’ four sheep brought? i 
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t elity of the 
ase. Ihave no time at 


i any lengthened a 
on the subject, but will submit nines 


port hereafter. Meanwhile g 
commend that the thanks e beo 
be conveyed to all who held the garrison 
and especially to Mr. Wake and Mr. Boyle; 
that the native officers of the Sikhs be 
immediately promoted, and that twelve 
months’ pay be given to all the soldiers 
concerned.—I have, &c., 


“ W. TAYLER, Commissioner, &c.” 
On the 15th of the month, the report of 
Mr. H. C. Wake, with the letter accompany- 
ing it, was transmitted by the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to the governor-general 
in council; the lieutenant-governor ob- 
serving, he had no doubt that his lordship 
would read the report with the same interest 
that he had himself felt ; and he desired to 
express his sense of the excellent conduct of 
the officers and gentlemen concerned, as 
well as of the courage and loyalty evinced 
by the Sikhs, which, in his opinion, called 
for the most marked approbation and ac- 
knowledgments of the government. 
To this honourable testimony from the 
local government of Bengal, his excellency 
the governor-general in council directed the 
following response to be forwarded by the 
secretary to the government of India :— 
« August 20th, 1857. 
“Sir,—I am desired to acknowledge the 


Sikhs beyond all pr 
present to make 


and, finally, we seeond beyond a doubt 

that the enemy were T ermining us; a 

countermine was quickly dug. On the 

; ‘oops sent to our relief from Dina- 
vei 30th, troop d b : 

a ore, were attacked and beaten back close 
N | to the entrance of the town. On the next 
an day the rebels returned; and, telling us 
ait eh they had annihilated our relief, offered 
aly ie Sikhs and the women and children (of 
ell which there were none with us) their lives 
24 | || and liberty if they would give up the gov- 
in || ernment officers. On the Ist of August we 
pt | | were all offered our lives, and leave to go 
Ht | | to Calcutta, if we would give up our arms. 
ed | | On the 2nd, the greater part of the sepoys 
le | | | went out to meet Major Eyre’s field force ; 
ne || and, on their being soundly thrashed, the 
nt || zest of them abandoned the station: and 
‘eu that night we went out, and found their 
al mine had reached our foundations; and a 
he | | canvassed tube, filled with gunpowder, was 
re | | lying handy to blow us up—in which, how- 
en | | ever, I do not think they could have suc- 
od | ceeded, as their powder was bad, and 
cj || another stroke of the pick would have 

| | | broken into our countermine. We also 
re || brought in the gun which they had left on 
ne || the top of the opposite house. During the 
ly whole siege, only one man (a Sikh) was 
w | | Severely wounded, though two or three got 
ai scratches and blows from splinters of bricks. 
a Everybody in the garrison behaved well: 
ie but I should be neglecting a duty did I 
d | | Omit to mention specially Mr. Boyle, to 
ae whose engineering skill and untiring exer- 
ly | tions we in a great measure owe our pre- 
d | | | Stvation; and Mr. Colvin, who rendered 
it the most valuable assistance, and who rested 
h | | Belther night nor day, and took on himself 
T ar more than his share of every disagree- 
a able duty. In conclusion, I must earnestly 

i bee h Q i : k 
o ° that his honour the lieutenant-gov- 
A are will Signally reward the whole of our 
b oe ant little detachment of Sikhs, whose 
w mice and fidelity cannot be overrated. 
d| subap odar should be at once made a 
d ace dar, Many of the rest are fit for 
a | eee j and, when required, I will sub- 
at | a list with details.—I have, &., 
ni “H. C. Waxr, Magistrate.” 
i| | |} The report wa t itted by Mr. T 

H ler to the vas transmitted by Mr. Tay- 

| Bengal S retary to the government- of 
lowing lettas oe of August, with the fol- 


“Hern, . Patna, August 8th, 1857. 
5 nA ewith I have the honour to forward 
My, W of a very interesting report from 
ake, reporting officially the events 
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yal in council cordially joins the honoural 
the lieutenant-governor in acknowledging | 
the admirable conduct of the officers 
gentlemen who 


guard. I am directed to 
sentiments of his lordshi 
-| made known to all conc 


promotion of such. 
men of the 


receipt of your letter, No. 1,330, dated the 
15th inst., with enclosure, describing the 
gallant defence made by the officers of the 
station of Arrah, and other gentlemen, and 
aided by a detachment of the Sikh police 
battalion, against the men of the three muti- 
nous regiments from Dinapore, and a large 
number of insurgents, under the rebel Koer 
Sing, of Jugdespore. : 
“The right honourable the governor-gene- 


ere engaged in this affat 
E of the Sik 
pos 


‘Fis lordship im co 
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recommended by the magistrate, and the|the dark, and fell into an ambuscade A | 


grant of a gratuity of twelve months’ pay to 
the whole of the officers and men of the 
detachment.—I have, &¢.—C. Brapon.” 
Returning to the operations carried on at 
Dinapore for the pursuit of the rebels and 
the relief of Arrah, it appears that, on the 
evening of Monday, the 27th of July, a 
force consisting of a detachment of the 37th 
regiment and fifty Sikhs, was dispatched 
by the steamer Horungotta to Buhira Ghaut, 
on the Ganges, eight miles from Arrah. 
The unfortunate vessel took the ground 
after three hours’ steaming, without any 
prospect of getting off unless by a rise of 
the river; and the object of this expedition 
was frustrated. At length, on the evening 
of the 28th, the steamer Bombay arrived off 
| the station, on her downward passage, and 
the brigadier-general determined to send up 
on her, and the flat attached, 250 men of 
the 37th, with the head-quarters of the 10th 
regiment, to be joined by the detachment 
yet on board the Horungotta; this united 
force, under the command of Colonel Fen- 
wick, being directed afterwards to proceed 
to the Buhira Ghaut, and there disembark. 
Part of this plan was, however, abandoned, 
in consequence of the commander of the 
Bombay, when the time for embarking the 
troops arrived, objecting to tug both flats; 
and as means were deficient for sending up 
more than 150 men, a detachment, reduced to 
that number, was placed under the command 
of Captain Dunbar, of the 10th ‘regiment. 
This officer, as senior, eventually assumed 
command of the entire party destined for 
Arrah; and the result is thus described by the 


general and the surviving officers of the party. 
On the 380th of July, General Lloyd re- 
ported, by telegraph, to the commander-in- 
chief as follows :— 
“ Dinapore, 4.20 r.m. (30th.) 
“The result of the expedition to Arrah 
has been, T regret to say, very disastrous, 
owing entirely to the mismanagement of the 
officer in command, the late Captain Dun- 
bar, of her majesty’s 10th regiment. They 
arrived at the point of debarkation at 3 P.M. 
yesterday : landing, three hours and a-half. 
They marched off for Arrah at 7 p.m., hav- 
ing the moon for some hours: this was all 
right. They met with scarcely any opposi- 
tion till they reached a bridge near Arrah : 
here Captain Harris, second in command 
advised Captain Dunbar to halt till day- 
light; but he, trusting to false reports made 
to the erate decided on proceeding in 
o : 
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to the city. Here he is supposed to ied 
fallen, and many men also. The colum, 
broke in confusion. After u 


struggling i 
and te i 
aybreak | 


some distance, the men rallied 
formed 400 yards distant : awaited q 
when retreat was commenced. i 
were hungry and exhausted; the “rebels ial 
large bodies, pursued them hotly to the 
ghaut; latterly, their fire slackened for 
want of ammunition. At the ghaut thell 
Europeans became uncontrollable, ang 
rushed to the boats, drawing on themselves | 
a heavy fire, by which they suffered greatly, | 
and one boat was burnt. ny 


The report of Lieutenant Waller, of the l 
40th native infantry, to the assistant-adju. | 
tant-general, Dinapore, dated the 31st of 
July, describes the affair thus :— i) 


i 


“I have the honour to report, for the | | 
information of the major-general command. | | 


ing the station, that hearing, on the evening — 
of the 29th, that a party of her majesty’s | 


10th regiment was ordered to proceed to | | 


_ The retreat seems i | 
to have been a hurried flight.” | | 


Arrah, I volunteered to accompany them,” 


We started from here (Dinapore) at daylight | | 
on the 30th, in the steamer Bombay, and | 


proceeded up the river to where the flat i 
attached to the government steamer Horun- i 
gotta was, and took her in tow, with a party | 
of her majesty’s 37th regiment, and fifty | 
Sikhs of Captain Rattray’s police corps, on ‘ 
board—the Horungotta being aground. We 
then proceeded to Buhira Ghaut, and an- 
chored. Lieutenant Ingilby, 7th native 
infantry, then gave me command of the | 
fifty Sikhs; Ensign Anderson, 22nd native | 
infantry, and Ensign Venour, of my own 
regiment, volunteering to do duty with E 
“Lieutenant Ingilby then proceeded with 
fifteen men (Sikhs of the 7th and 8th nate 
infantry, whom he had taken from Dinapor 
with him) to a nullah about two miles 0 bP 
for the purpose of seizing the boats to on 
the detachment. About twenty minutes ee ii 
Lieutenant Ingilby had left, I heard vA 
in the direction of the nullah, and imme 
ately started with my fifty men; but wll 
got up tothe place the firing had ceased, € A) 
cept a few shots which were fired to stoP, | 
boat that was sailing up the river. Altho rba : 
desired to stop, Lieutenant Ingilby 4 a 
Crossed. the nullah with his fifteen m% | 
leaving me on the other side. tan 
“T then sent off one of my men to Cap 06 
Dunbar, to tell him we needed no assista” jai) 
hoping I should ‘be in time to prevent ™ | 


oo 


|| 37th regime 


|| finished crossing 


ryt 1857.] | INDIAN 
ming with his detachment, who were 
0 


ooking when I left; but they had got 
c 


about half-way before my messenger reached | body would not come with 


on the arrival of the 10th and 
nts at the nullah, the order was 
s, which took up a long time, 


them. Up 


iven to Cros 


| as the current of the river was very strong, 
as 


ats large and heavy: we had 
and the bo by 6 o’clock a and then 
commenced our march. Except that the 
road was d readfully uneven, and very distress- 
ing to the feet, we had no difficulties of any 
kind; it was a moonlight night, and the 
only armed men we saw from the time we 


left the steamer until our arrival at Arrah, 


were the few men who fired at Licutenant 
Ingilby, and who were left (so the villagers 
said) by Baboo Koer Sing, to give him 
news as soon as we arrived; which showed, 
with what occurred afterwards, that they 
were well aware of the party having been 
sent against them. We arrived in Arrah 
about eleven o’clock; it was then quite 


l dark, as the moon had gone down; and were 


proceeding quickly through the outskirts of 
the town, in the following order :—Lieute- 


| nant Ingilby a short way ahead of the column 


10th, followed by my 


with his fifteen men; then her majesty’s 
Sikhs; and her 
majesty’s 37th brought up the rear: when 
in going by a large tope of mango trees, 
which Lieutenant Ingilby had passed with- 
out seeing or hearing anything, we received 
a most dreadfully severe fire, which I heard 
killed a good number of our men, who, not 
being prepared, and the fire being so heavy 
and so very close to us, ran off the road 
into the fields on the other side, and from 
thence commenced firing on the tope. I 
lost on the road the native officer, a first- 
Tate fellow, who was shot close to me, and 
aso some men, but how many I do not 
Ow, as we did not go near the place again. 
; = men were dreadfully scattered, and 
come go ect difficulty in collecting them ; 
alien id not join us till next day, and 
ee ore dropping in all night. We 
ane petenied to another road, and lay 
alon eind a small ‘bund, which rose 
i ae eh sides of the road facing the topes 
3 at Abe rebels were, and which afforded 
anne shelter from the fire, which was 
after aa short intervals all night. It was 
i ce "eating to this bund that Ensign 
do an Was killed; poor fellow! he was 
iste x | through the heart. We remained 
light sta (ue, whole night, and at day- 
"ted back for the steamer, a distance 


MUTINY. 


[AN AMBUSCADE, 


of about thirteen miles, 


in large numbers by the We were followed 


rebels: the main 
1n range, but they 
of sepoys (picked 
nd left, who took 
e and inequality of 
way, and kept up, 


sent out a great number 
shots, I fancy) right a 
advantage of every tre 
the ground the whole 
without the least cessation, a most severe- 
fire on our column the whole march—nearl 
all, or a great part, of their shot telling a 
us; whereas they were so much EOE] 
and so well covered, that they did not suffer 
much loss: however, although we lost a 
great number of men, we arrived at the 
ghaut with comparatively very little loss to 
what we expected. : 
“When we arrived at the nullah we found 
a number of large boats on this side, into 
which the men immediately rushed, and 
commenced trying to shove the boats across; 
but most of them were aground, and the 
others were so large that the men could not 
manage them, and all the boatmen had been 
driven away by the sepoys: every time a 
man showed himself outside a boat he was 
fired at from the village, which was close 
by, and at last the men gave up altogether 
the idea of getting across in boats, and, 
taking off all their clothes, those that could, 
swam across. Upon getting down to the 
nullah, Ensign Venour and I got into a boat 
with some of the men, and, while I was 
shoving out the boat, we tried with a rifle 
to shoot some of the fellows who were 
making a mark of me. He knocked over 
one, but, unfortunately, got shot himself 
immediately after through the thigh, and 
dropped. I tied up his leg as well as I 
could, and, getting some more help, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat off; but the fire 
was so hot, as they saw a chance of our 
getting away from them, that I and four 
men left the boat and swam ashore, being 
fired at the whole way across. Ensign 
Venour also left the boat a short time after- 
wards, and, although wounded, managed to 
swim ashore; the fire from the village the 
whole time was most severe, killing and 
wounding a great number. - 
« After ase who could ee got ae 
the sepoys first opened a most severe MISEN | 
the ENG ER in the boats thas wor {| 
aground, and, after wounding most a set E 
mien in them, they all rushed cen nae 
fire to the roofs. It was here thai pog 


Lieutenant Ingilby wi a ‘en 3 g 


umber of wounded, W. : 
S far, were obliged to be left; a few 


DINAPORE—THE RETREAT. | HISTORY OF THE 


in a small boat in which some Sikhs took | rebels firing, about thirty y ards? di 
pee ` (Ensign Erskine | the flank of the column, which 
| some wounded officers across (Ensign Er ae: i 
| amongst others), whom they- brought for severe execu 10n, and was follow 
above five miles on a bed, procured in a vil- | continued running fire that Caused g 
| lage. They returned a second time with destruction amongst officers and men. 

the boat, in despite of the fire. I believe Captain Dunbar fell, e mal 

“Nothing could be better than the way | endeavoured to gain shelter on the othel 
in which the Sikhs behaved from the time] side of the road, but, it being i 
T got command of them; they made them- | they fell down a steep embank ' 
| selves extremely useful in every way, and | six feet), and many men lost their 
| were always cool, steady, and under perfect | after straggling some distance, th 

control.—I am, &e., succeeded in re-forming the men in a fey | | 

“H. WALLER, Lieutenant, |some four hundred yards from the mbna 
“ 40th Regiment Native Infantry.” cade, and took up a position for the night | 
The report of Captain Harrison to the (it was then about midnight and very dar | 
assistant-adjutant-general is as follows;— lin a field adjoining, which seemed to affo! 
“ Dinapore, July 81st, 1857. some protection. Here We remained unt’ 
< Sir,—It is with much concern that I daylight, the rebels keeping up a fire during. 
have to report, for the information of the | the night on our position. We then com. 
major-general commanding division, on the | menced our retreat towards the steamer | 
following occurrence connected with the | twelve miles distant: in consequence of the} | 
expedition to Arrah, for the purpose of re- | men of both regiments having fasted such a 
lieving the European inhabitants at that long time, they were too exhausted and tired |_| 
station. At three o’clock P.M., of the 29th|to act as skirmishers ; however, our rear. 


instant, the steamer carrying detachments | guard and files on the flanks frequently kept 
as per margin,* arrived off the point of|up a fire until all their ammunition was et. 
debarkation, about three miles from the | pended, by which time we arrived at the 
‘mainland. The party of Sikhs were de-| bank of the river: we were compelled to 
tached, and shortly afterwards reached the | march in column, the rebels pursuing usin | | 
shore for the purpose of seizing boats to large bodies the whole distance to the | 
enable the detachments to pass over: on |ghauts, both on flank and rear ; but their} | 
arriving there under the command of Lieu- | fire visibly slackened the last two miles: the | | 
tenant Ingilby, 7th native infantry, the rebels, it was supposed, were running short of 
‘Party were fired upon by some of the rebels | ammunition, and wished to reserve it. On ou 
posted on the spot to prevent the seizure of arriving at the ghauts, notwithstanding the 
the boats by us; there, however, we landed efforts of the officers, the men made a rush | 
after some shots were fired in that direction, | to the boats, immediately upon which the} 
and, after about three hours and a-half, the | rebels advanced upon us, and commenced 4 | 
passage Was accomplished. heavy fire of musketry and two guns up0! | 
Having formed, the detachments com- | the boats, which were forsaken by the boat- | 


menced their march towards Arrah at Seven |men: this caused great loss; and one fire) | 
o’clock r.a., and, with the e 


3 2s Xception of a| one of the boats. The remnants of the de} 
few shots being fired at the Sikhs thrown | tachment gained the steamer, which Ta | 
nks, we reached, without op- | mediately ordered to Dinapore, to ga 


position, a bridge distant from Arrah abo t | assi e 7 he loss’ "e | 
one mile and E the ae ut | assistance for the wounded. T 


he place | inflict ieve to be sma) 
where T had represented to Captain Daher hae a ee the mer 
the expediency of halting until dayli being too exhausted to fire. The people}. 
the country turned out against us. 4 
“T have, &c.—R. P. Harrison afl i 

“ Captain, commanding Dees, a 
Her Majesty’s 37th Regimen | 
Appended to the above report, 18 % | 


a hour, we were 
assailed from the embankment of a wood on 


; ? of the 
3 turn of killed and ded; showing © 
the night of the road, by a large body of the former 135, ofthe latter 66, as the coll 
* Her majesty’s 10th regiment— 


three officers, 150 | this most unfortunate affair. 
men; ditto 37t Tegiment—seven officers, 


‘ote 
190 men;| These reports were transmitted by May" 
tae 65 men; total, 405, general Lloyd, to the deputy-adjutant-s 


antil 
ring 
Om. 

men 


ired | | 


of the army, on the Ist of August. larg 


s À e number ek 
r briefly referring to the circumstances | K of ir 


the comm 
and of Ca i 
ange, the enemy, signal aptain 


) n in all directions. 
oic band that preserved Arrah a 
The following are the official 


“ Major Vincònt Ey 


tance on landing, who disappeared in the} the 


direction of Arrah), pushing on in the dark gret 
| against the strong representation of the] the 
| second in command, and others of the|the 


between the two opposing forces, and must 
ajor-gencral | have been utterly routed.* = 
“ My former letters of the 30th ultimo a 

and Ist instant, will, I hope, have informed E 
ate to cope with|you of my advance from Buxar on the | | | 
One | evening of the first-named date: we pushed . 

, andj on with all practicable speed to Shawpore, 
distant twenty-eight miles, where rumours 
ere supposed to be in its} of the Dinapore disaster reached us. Hear-_ 
Koer Sing said to have|ing that the enemy designed to destroy the 
bridges en route, we again pushed on at 
2 P.M., as far as Bullowtee, where we found 
All the} the bridge just cut through. An hous 
halt sufficed to repair it, which we em- 
ployed also in burning the villages on 
either side, since we had caught their in- 
© consisting of 150 men of the | habitants in the act of destruction. Ar- 
guns, left Buxar on | riving at Go 
» en route for Patna; 
Shawpore, distant about|we bivouacke 
8, received intelligence of| brea 
at Dinapore and Arrah. | but 

Oute, he arrived near the | Goojerajgunge. 
1 the 8rd of August, and | enemy in grea 
n front of the enemy, be- 
and 2,500 strong, besides a| Lloyd. 


aa 
ee 


raph, to the commander- 


ps here inadequ 
g and mutineers in Arrah. 
d sixty of 5th fusiliers 


three guns, under Major Eyre, landed at 


Neighbourhood 


ongly on his own account; some- 
itate an attack on Patna, 
ms not known. 
ane are in his possession.” 

bove telegram, it 
e, of the artillery, 


ference to the a 
that Major Eyr 


ojerajgunge by nightfall, T was i | 

find the bridge entire, where 

d for the night, and at day- 

ext morning resumed our march ; | 
ceeded about a mile beyond aie 

when we discovered . th 

t force in possession of 


* This view of the case was ob; 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collec 


[Masor EYRE aT ARRAH. 


ly defeated, 


jected to by Genera 


DEFEAT AT BEEBEEGUNGE. | 


HISTORY OF THE 


TAD. 185) 


ees 
woods to our front and flanks. The road 
by which we had to reach the wood in our 
front was bounded by inundated paddy- 
fields on either side. I halted to observe 
the best course to pursue ; and finding that 
the enemy were weakening their front, to 
take us on both flanks, I boldly pushed 
forward, throwing out skirmishers in every 
direction. The Enfield rifles kept our foes 
at a distance, and we succeeded in forcing 
the wood, beyond which, as far as Beebee- 
gunge, it lay across an open swamp, which 
greatly befriended us. Meanwhile, the 
baffled enemy were observed hurrying 
round to oppose us at Beebeegunge, which 
is situated on the opposite side of a bridge, 
by which we had hoped to cross the river. 
There I again halted, to refresh the troops 
and to reconnoitre. 

“ Finding the bridge had been destroyed, 
extensive earthern breastworks raised on 
the other side, flanking the bridge, and the 
mutinous regiments in force occupying the 
houses in the village, I determined on 
making a detour to the right as far as the 
railway earthworks, about a mile off. I 
masked this movement for a time by the 
fire of my guns; but no sooner did the 
enemy discover our purpose, than they 
hurried with their entire strength to inter- 
cept us at a wood which it was necessary 
for us to pass: a portion of them followed 
us up in the rear, and, by the time we 
reached the wood, we found quite as much 
on our hands as we could manage. 

“They mustered some 2,000 to 2,500 
strong in sepoys alone, besides Rajah Koer 
Sing’s irregular forces, of whom, however, 
we made little account. The rajah was ap- 
parently present in person; and, for up- 
wards of an hour, we were compelled to act 
solely on the defensive. The sepoys, ap- 
parently emboldened by their recent suc- 
cess beyond Arrah, advanced to the assault 
with a vigour quite unexpected 3 and twice 
with their bugles sounding first the ‘assem. 
bly,’ then the ‘advance’ and the ‘double’ 
made determined rushes upon the guns ; 
but were, on both occasions, repulsed with 
showers’ of grape. Meauwhile, Captain 
L’Estrange, with the gallant 5th, was not 
idle, as will be seen by his own report 
hereto appended. Finding, at length, that 
the enemy grew emboldened by thelsupe- 
riority of their numbers and the advantage 
of their positions, I determined on trying 
the effect of a general charge of the in- 
fantry, and sent Captain the Hon. E. P, 
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s 
Hastings to Captain L’Estrange, with o, i 
to that effect. Promptly and gallant À 
obeyed the order; the skirmishers aa ` 
right turned their flank; the guns thy 
grape and shrapnel, drove in the cen 
and the troops advancing on all Sides ant 
the enemy panic-struck in all direction! 
Thus our road was cleared ; all beyond 4. 
country was open, and we proceeded wit, 
out further interruption to within f 
miles of Arrah, when we were sudden, 
brought up by an impassable river R 
have since been employed in attempting t | 
bridge it over.* In this work, the railway 
engineers, headed by Mr. Kelly, have rey, 
dered the most valuable aid. Meanwhip 
most of the rebels returned to Arrah; hy. 
precipitately left it during the night. Rajah | 
Koer Sing accompanied them to save hi. 
family. Their loss is reported to ham 
been severe. We hear that not a sepoy. 
now remains in Arrah, and that the may 
have gone off towards Rhotas, or scattered 
themselves in various directions. 

“ I have now to commend to the notie 
of the major-general the gallant conduct of 
the officers and troops whom I had th 
honour to command on this occasion: 
under circumstances of great peril aul 
difficulty they have exhibited those sd 
dierly qualities which seldom fail to ensue 
success. To Captains L’Estrange ani 
Scott, of her majesty’s 5th fusiliers, mj” 
special thanks are due, for the prompt auii 
gallant way in which they seconded mji 
efforts, more particularly in the find 
charge, which was executed against twenll! 
times their number of brave and disciplinei; 
troops. Captain L’Estrange reports hight 
of Ensigns Oldfield, Lewis, and Maso) 
To Captain the Hon. E. P. Hastings, staf 
officer of this force, much of the success% 
this expedition may be attributed ; whetht! 
on the march, or in action.with the ene”) 
he was everywhere to be found, at the "8 
time and in the right place, to aid us Wi 
his energy in overcoming all difficultié 
Of the others who especially distinguit 
themselves, I feel bound to make honot 
able mention of Messrs. Kelly, Barbe 
Burroughs, Nicholl, and Hughes, 0 
Buxar gentlemen volunteers, who ren “A 
excellent service under their gallant 10% i 
Licutenant Jackson, 12th native infani 
Assistant-surgeon Eteson, in charge % a) 
field hospital, and Staff-sergeant Meg 
of the lst company 5th battalion © ; 

° The guns crossed safely at 11 AM 


I 


— 


(a 


Sure 
ant 


Otte ad ies 


also merit particular notice for their 
al d energy on duty. 
zea My future movements must be guided, 
great measure, by the information I 
may receive from other quarters. _ Mean- 
hile, a good supply of ammunition is 
Yenestly required, for her majesty’s 5th 
fusiliers, to the extent of eighty rounds per 
man, and grape for two 9-pounders and 
howitzer. Enclosed are the returns of casu- 
alties on the 2ud instant.*—I have, &c., ` 
“V. Eyre, Major, 
“ Commanding Field Force.” 

« P.S.—Mr. Wake, the magistrate of 
Arrah, has just ridden into camp; his de- 
fence of his house seems to have been 
almost miraculous.” 

A report from Captain F. W. L’Estrange 
accompanied the above, and detailed the 
successful operations of the auxiliary force 
under his command, consisting of 160 men 
of the 5th European regiment, who had 
ably seconded the proceedings of the force 
under Major Eyre. : 

The very strong opinion expressed . by 
Major Eyre in the concluding sentences of 
the first paragraph of his report, drew from 
Major-general Lloyd a distinct repudiation 
of the inference sought to be conveyed by 
it; and, on the 10th of August, that officer 
wrote to the deputy-adjutant-general from 

‘ Dinapore in the following terms :— 

“Sir,—In a despatch from Major V. 
Eyre, dated ‘Camp, near Arrah, 3rd instant,’ 
forwarded with Colonel Cumberlege’st letter 
of the 4th idem to your address, he adverts. 
to the severe loss sustained by a detachment 

'spatched to Arrah, under my orders, on 
the 29th of July; adding, ‘I venture to 
affirm, confidently, that no such disaster 
Would have been hkely to occur had the 

etachment advanced less precipitately, so 
as to have given full time for my force to 
pineal direct from the opposite side; for 

: rebels would then have been hemmed in 

etween two opposing forces, and must have 
een utterly routed.’ i 
cee the foregoing observation and 
S EN ala be accepted, I deem it a duty 
received o state, that the first intimation 
of Maior +s me of the debarkation at Buxar 
letter t a me s forces, was contained in a 

oe the 80th ultimo (which reached 
Y steamer the same day), the Dinapore 


* T i s 
ae give a total of two killed and six- 


e offi 7 í 
command Do eperseded General Lloyd in 
o 1, 


Jery, 


jn a 


Q 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


Se 
[PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
dete a 7 
tamer Meg sled on ite expedition | 
Eyre made no inte ; also, that Major 
ever concern hi ap een GUC 
on & Als movements, nor had I 
reason to suppose that any land operation 
wake eats See amped by his es, 
in concert ANN aa aoe aano 
; ; ajor Eyre, was obviously 
ımpracticable.—I have, &c., 
A “G. W. A. Lroyp.” 

The station at Arrah having been effec- 
tually relieved from the presence of the 
rebellious soldiery and their improvised 
leader Koer Sing, with his followers, a 
brief reference to correspondence descriptive 
of the occurrences at Dinapore and Arrah, 
may not be out of place. 

Commencing with a letter from a medical 
officer attached to her majesty’s 10th regi- 
ment at Dinapore, under date of August the 
2nd, we read as follows :— 

“Since I last wrote to you the native 
regiments here have mutinied, but without 
any loss of life tous. I told you all along 
the rascals would never attack the 10th. 
We are all so much disgusted here with the 
whole affair, that really, as an officer of the | 
regiment, I have neither patience nor time 
to give a full account of the very bad manage- 
ment of the general and his staff in allowing 
the three regiments to escape. They went off 
in the direction of the Soane river, which 
they managed to cross, and afterwards 
marched towards Arrah.. The day of the 
mutiny, and a few hours before it broke 
out, the general commanding gave orders 
for the removal of the percussion-caps from si 
the magazine situated at the top of the 
native lines. This was done at an early 
hour of the morning; and as the artillery 
cart passed down where the native regiments 
were parading, the 7th and 8th gave a shout, 
and showed evident symptoms of their de- 
sire to stop it; but they were prevented, 
and the cart was brought safely on to our 
mess-room. ‘I‘hese two regiments were m 
open revolt at six o’clock a.m. ‘The general 
was informed of the fact; and in place of 
ordering up the guns and the 10th to 
arm the 7th, 8th, and 40th, on the spot 
only issued the supine order fo 
officers to collect the caps th 
were in possession of, and to r 
by twelve o’clock that this 
When the native officers 
pretended to carry, this | 
temporisin 2p 
8th would not 


., Here, y 
belonging to the regiments afterwards went elie Pati ces containing the in mi 
up to the rebels, and endeavoured to get got aground, = mey were taken on na 
them to do so, but their efforts were un- | of the one pE proceeding up witha, gr 
availing. The sepoys told their officers to | 10th men. ; They an landed Safely, ayl | a 
be off, and fired upon them, but, happily, | continued their march towards Arrah. T 


without killing or wounding any of them. | whole being under the command of C a n 

“ The hospital guard saw all this ; and per- | Dunbar, who made a sad mess ofitak E 
ceiving the officers running towards the | did not, it appears, take the precaution i i 
10th’s lines, the signal guns were fired off | throwing out an advanced guard ; and whe 2 
from the hospital. The whole of my patients | our gallant soldiers were marching on jy ON) | 
got on the top of it. They kept up a steady | full hope of doing good work, they wer. | | yes 
fire, and managed, infirm in health as they | about two o’clock in the morning, fired upg ae 
were, to kill about a dozen of the scoundrels. | by 2,000 sepoys, who were lying in ambuil | sta 
The regiment turned out, and every one was | for them. Captain Dunbar was killed o gri 
in his place in the course of a few minutes. | the spot, as well as three officers of the 37th} | Th 
I galloped round the houses, and got all the | The men became panic-stricken, and the! | of 
ladies, women, and children brought down | retreated in the direction of the steamer, in 
to the barracks. The order was given— | which lay two miles out in the Strean,| | ca 
‘Guns to the front; and on we went in the | Both detachments were severely handled, res 
fond anticipation of cutting these three rebel | and the 10th have lost seventy men killed] | mz 
regiments to pieces. Some of the 37th | and wounded in this unfortunate expedition gu 
(Queen’s), who arrived here the day before, | The 37th sustained pretty much the sam| | tio 


were thrown out in skirmishing order. The|loss. The remainder of the detachmey 
10th advanced with their guns; and great | arrived back here on Friday. All our ma | reg 
was our mortification when we perceived the | are badly wounded; and for the last tw] | lor 
Sepoys running across the country like deer. days I have had hard work amputating anl | | op] 
We fired six guns after them without effect ; extracting balls. I wash the blood from my | | the 
and here ended this most disgracefully mis- | hands to go and write this to you, and agan | | the 
managed affair. One fellow fired at myself | to return to the hospital. In the absene| | the 
as I was carrying an order, but the ball did | of Dr. Gordon on medical certificate, yor] | ho: 
not hit me. Some of the men saw where | are aware that I have had full medial | | he 
it came from, and found him concealed in| charge of the regiment for nearly twel | Tee 
one of the huts; they soon dispatched him. | months past; and in the present untowatl| | off 
| We only killed about thirty of the muti- emergency I have had plenty to do, alt] | an 
neers; had they Stopped, and given the | 


with little assistance, on account of Di Ae 

gallant 10th a chance, they would have Tulloch, the second assistant, being withs E 

bagged the whole, or at ali events the detachment at Benares, and from Mr | Dec 

greater proportion of them ; and it is galling | Tucker, the junior assistant, having bee) ne: 

and most mortifying to the regiment to|sent off to Patna in medical charge ® Sr 

think that it has been prevented doing so | another detachment on the very day | ma 

by the imbecility of the general, whose con- | wounded arrived back from Arrah; but || is. 

duct, for many weeks past, has been the | have now got assistance, and will mand wh 

means at least of bringing a heavy affliction | to get a sleep to-night. ? Poor Erskine @ tak 

upon her majesty’s 10th. T must here ex- mortally wounded in the abdomen; be a bey 

plain, that after the rebels ran off, an order | pired yesterday. Sandwith and Battye™ | | br; 

“Was given (two days afterwards) for the | also wounded ; but both, Iam happy t2% | wit 
head-quarters of the regiment to Proceed to | are doing well. The names of the offi) | an 
Arrah by a steamer, to relieve some Buro. | of the 37th killed are—Lieutenant Bagri] | of 
peans besieged in that Place. This order and Ensigns Birket and Sale. Mr. Ingih ; 
was, however, cancelled, and a small detach- | of the 7th regiment, was also killed. are 
ment of the 10th was Sent, under the com- | was one of the European officers © Bos 
mand of one of our senior captains (Dunbar.) | native regiments who yolunteered, sevei | of 
The strength of the detachment amounted |of whom have come back here reg 
to 150 men and four officers. There were wounded; some have been drownei, øi | SUE 
also 280 men of the 37th, and a proportion of | others ae missin The medica’ Cre 
officers ; the whole force constituting nearly | sent in charge Falo wounded gy % K 


400 men, ering eight or ten officers 
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A E g “INDI — 
m D 
N ap. 1857.] AN MUTINY. (une 107m menine | 
> Wh been lost. I need not say that | alone ne La. 
e nn men ae dies and wives of the men ‘es Alkan ie pape pas is steadily kept | 
Dow, De distress about their husbands. All the | for some years to ee ealthy men sent out | 
th th ae are ordered from this to Calcutta. | of invalids sent honey a O Sey the place 
» a The 10th, now here, are greatly reduced in | tal. This, believe me, is a a F A hosp a 
3 È numbers, a n es = pica time om four | mate for Europeans.” se Ai- 
‘pty ers fit for duty; but we expect more} Another letter descr; ; 
i eae daily. The treasure has been re-|night march near Arne pra at 
one] | moved from here, and we are all in great | language :— 2 omowing 
he} | excitement. If you will refer to my letters “Patna, July Bet 
nth} | written more than two months ago, you will} “TI thank God that I am alive "aly ll 
Wer] | vead in them that I then advocated the dis- | and able to write to you once more. [ 1 5 
Un} | arming of these regiments, and frankly | been in great danger, and never erecting 
abut | | stated that the general would some day re- |reach this place alive again; but God has 
2d ty gret his misplaced confidence in them. | been most merciful to me. As I dare sa 
37th) | That day has at last arrived. In the whole you would like to hear the whole story I 
thy| | of her majesty’s army there is not a corps | will begin at the beginning. Abouta week 
ame! | in higher discipline than the 10th. The |ago, as we have long anticipated, the three 
ream.) | gallant Colonel Franks made them a model |native regiments at Dinapore. mutinied. 
idle, | | regiment. Their movements were as one |The general, an old man in his second child- 
kill] | man; and I will not admit that even the | hood, managed the whole affair very badly 
ition, guards could have gone through their evolu- | or rather did nothing at all. No one iain 
saw | | tions with the same, or at least with more, | who was in command of the Europeans; no 
mett | | precision and soldierlike bearing than this one knew who to look to for orders; the 
maj | regiment to which I have the honour to be- | general was not to be found ; and the conse- 
to] | long; and although three regiments were | quence was, that the three regiments man- 
sal} | opposed to us, we were burning to get at|aged to get clear off with their arms and 
umyj | them, notwithstanding we had little more |ammunition, and almost without losing a 
aga | | than 400 effective bayonets; for, what with | single man! The general was advised and 
eng | | the detachment at Benares and the sick in | asked to send men after them; but this he 
yaj | hospital, the above number was all we had | altogether declined to do, and determined 
dial| | here. The discipline and efficiency of the |to keep every European in Dinapore, to 
velt | | regiment are well preserved by the gallant | take care of that place. A day or so after 
watl | | officer, Colonel Fenwick, now in command; | the mutineers left, we heard that they had 
ant | | and had it been his lot to take charge of the | gone to Arrah, where they were attacking 
Di small expedition sent to Arrah, this catas- | poor Wake and party, consisting of about 
itha | trophe, I think, would not have happened, | twelve or thirteen Europeans, and fifty 
Mr | cause he would have been more cautious. | Sikhs. Wake had strongly fortified a 
been General Lloyd had been, I am informed, | puckha house, and laid in lots of ammuni- 
e d nearly fifty years in India, and, from bodily | tion and food. Directly we heard of this, 
thel | Mfirmity, is altogether unfit for such a com-|and that they were holding out well, Mr. 
ut! Mand in such troublesome times. Surely it | Tayler wrote to the general to send out aid 
nage es time for any field officer to retire|to them. At first he refused ; but after re- 
Mie a ne he requires help to be put on and | ceiving a strong letter from Mr. Tayler, he 
a |) cen off his horse. We are all vexed | consented, and sent off 200 Europeans in a 
wert pond measure that he has prevented the | steamer. The next day, we heard that the 
saji vith 10th from proving to the world that, | steamer had stuck in the river, and that the 
Ws and only 400 men, they would have licked, | general had sent orders to recall them. Of 
i ofi that most effectually, three regiments | course, as Englishmen, we were In a great 
by insurgent sepoys. rage at this—leaving a number of PIT 
fh ave on eet that large supplies of troops | fellows to their fate; so off —— an T 
tht gov coming to our aid. T hope the British | started, at twelve at night, on Tues ay 
cit tment will bear in mind the necessity | last, to ascertain the facts. wee RE 
I| resp Ping up a continued flow of fresh| to Dinapore, we found that he ha all 
Il as ents for some ti t de to change his mind, and had consented 
Supply the a me time to come, so as to} made to g teamer off which luc ily 
Create, leficiency which sickness will | to send another ste Wi 4 


18 not the mere sending of 
that will do in this presidency 


50,000 ae 
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happened just to have come in. 
Started 150 Europeans: and a Sil 
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ARRAH—THE NIGHT ATTACK. ] 


altogether made up a force of 400 men. As 
Wake is one of the greatest friends I have 
got, I determined to give him a hand if I 
could, and so volunteered with seven other 
fellows, five of whom are dead. Well, I 
was up all that Tuesday night, and, at day- 
light on Wednesday, off we started. We 
reached the nearest point to Arrah, on the 
banks of the Ganges, at about two o’clock, 
and were beginning to get dinner ready (so 
as to start with a good feed, as we could not 
expect to get anything on the road), when 
we heard our advanced guard firing. We 
immediately all fell in, and went off to the 
place, about two miles off, where we found 
them drawn up before a large nullah (river) 
about 200 yards wide, firing away at some 
sepoys on the other side. The sepoys, when 
they saw us coming, ran away; and then, 
as we had got so far, we thought we might 
as well go on. After a delay of two or three 


hours in getting boats and crossing over, it 
was nearly seven o'clock before we got well 
off. From the villagers we heard that 
Wake was still all right and holding out, 
which was confirmed by the firing we heard, 
in the direction of Arrah, of big guns. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night, the road a 
very bad one (a kutcha one in the rains), 
and wooded country on both sides of us. 
We did not see a soul on the road, though 
we passed through several villages; until we 
came to within five miles of Arrah, where 
we saw a party of horsemen ahead of us, 
who galloped off before we got within shot. 
About eleven o’clock the moon went down ; 
however, as we did not expect that the 
mutineers would face us, we still went on, 
till we came to within about a mile of the 
fortified house. We were passing a thick 
| black mango-grove to our right, when all of 
a sudden, without any warning, the whole 
place was lit up by a tremendous volle 
poured into us at about thirty or forty yards’ 
distance. It is impossible to say how man 
men fired into us: some say 500; some 
1,500. The next thing I remember was 
finding myself alone, lying in the middle of 
the road, with a crack on the head, and my 
hat gone. I suppose I must have been 
stunned for a minute. When I recovered 
there were several men lying by me but 
not a living soul could I see. ere 
lots to hear, though; for the bullets from 
right to left were whistling over my head. 
I was just thinking where our men could 
be, and which way I should run, when I 
saw the sepoys advancing out of the grove 
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Met ie 


with their bayonets, within a dozen yar 
me. I fired my double-barre] yi ht 
left into them, and then r 


dg w 
ai 
an towards it 
men, whom I could hear shoutin w 


left, under a tremendous fire from both 
ties. Everything now was in a most de 
ful confusion ; the men were al] Scattered: | 
groups of fifties and twenties, firing iney R 
direction, and, I fear, killing each othe 
At last a Captain Jones, a very fine fellow 
our commander was never seen again afte 
the first volley—got hold of a bugler M 
got the men together in a sort of holloy 
place, a half-filled pond. There we all lay 
down in a square. I was in the middle 
with the doctor, helping him to tie up the 
wounds of the poor fellows, and bringing 
them water. The firing was all this time 
going on. The enemy could see US, aS we 
were all dressed in white; while they wer 
nearly naked, and behind trees and walls 
However, the men fired about at random, | 
At last the poor doctor was knocked oven, 
badly wounded. It was dreadful to hex 
the poor wounded fellows asking for help. | 
“T shall never forget that night as long 
as I live. We held a consultation, and de 
termined to retreat, as the enemy was a 
least 3,000 or 4,000 strong, and had, besides, 
several cannon. Directly morning dawnel, 
we formed order and began our retreat 
The whole distance, sixteen miles, we walked 
under a most tremendous fire; the ditches 
the jungles, the houses, and, in fact, even Í 
place of cover along the road, was lined with 
sepoys. We kept up a fire as we went along} 
but what could we do? We could see mi 
enemy, only puffs of smoke. We tried a 
charge, but there was nobody to charge: o 
all sides they fired into us, and were scat 
tered all over the country, in groups of p 
and twenties. Dozens of poor fellows w® 


an 


J | knocked over within a yard of me on a | 
right and left; but, thank God! I escara 
J |in the most wonderful way. The last 


miles of the road I carried a poor WOLA i 
fellow, who begged me not to leave bit 
and though we had had nothing to oe 
more than twenty-four hours, and I hag Fi 
no sleep for two nights, I never fen 
Strong in my life, and I stepped out ug! 
the man as if he had been a feather, T he 
e was as big as myself. Poor fellow’ 4 
men, most of them more or less vou 
Were leaving him behind; and the cov# 
Sepoys, who never came within 200 y gh 
uS, were running up to murder him. 
the poor fellow safe over the nullah ; 
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as af out ant f others. The poor fell 

ml over with a lot ot others. poor fellow |1 
me with tears in his eyes. At the 


i ed 
Oty thank f the nullah we lost a great many 


| r ssing (0) 7 

i =. they threw away their muskets to 
ho ? y . Tay 

ead. ull the boats and to swim over, and were 


dy | | shot down like sheep. 
| “J never before knew the horrors of war; 


he || and what I have gone through, I hope, will 
Wa make a lasting Impression on my mind, and 
after make me think more of God, and His great 
a | | goodness to me. I am sure God spared me 
lloy | | because He knew I was not fit to die; and 
ly | | I pray God that He will prepare me, for we 
lde | | can truly say, we know. not what a day may 


ty | | bring forth. I had several extraordinary 


escapes; one bullet went between my legs 


i || as I was walking, and broke a man’s leg in 
ye | | front of me; another bullet hit me on the 
rere back of the head, knocking me down, but 
all hardly breaking the skin. Everything here 
om. | | is quiet as yet, but people are in a great 
ver || Panic. I cannot say that I am. Outof the 
hen 400 fine fellows that started for Arrah, 
p. nearly 200 were killed; and of the remainder, 
ont Ido not think more than 50 to 80 were 
Als not wounded; out of seven volunteers, five 
is were knocked over, four killed, and one 
ie wounded. This has been the most disas- 
ne] | | trous affair that has happened out here. I 
a hope, however, we may soon get some more 
kel | | ‘Ops from Calcutta, and get back our 
hey) | | Dame. I cry to think of the way we were 
ver beaten, and of the number of poor fellows 
vith. who were killed. I will send this letter at 
0g; once; for, perhaps, the dak may be stopped, 
E and I may not be able to send a letter in a 
1 to day or two. I will write again if I can, but 


do not be alarmed if I do not. The crack 
on my head hardly broke the skin, and is 


cat: š 

cal Nothing; the bullet hit me sideways, and 
tes | | the fol 

a olds of cloth I had round my hat 


saved me, 


i „August 1st.—I have just heard that about 
urty men came in last night who got sepa- 


re x 
idl i ted from us in the dark, and wandered to 
imi Wee swar where they got off in a native 
“fut oat. The authentic return I have just 


Seen; I 


had except 50 men killed, the rest wounded, 
7) foe sant fifty men, who escaped un- 
itd Was ied. I suppose such a disastrous affair 
ugh dens heard of before in India—most 
the ul mismanagement throughout. Of 


ee we did not relieve poor Wake and 
IS garrison 2? 
He following narrative is contained in a 
trate 20 Mr. William M‘Donell, magis- 

of Chuprah, who writes from that 
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AFFAIRS AT CHUPRAH, ] 
nd got a boat, put him in, and went 


l 
place, oH the 8rd of September, as fol- 


3 ; i 
thon ne aaa of the 25th of July, or 
e middle of the night. a note 
came from Dinapore, savine TE 
troops were very shaky, ` but that her 
majesty’s 10th, and the guns, were read 
for them. Next morning we got an officiel 
despatch from the brigade-office, telling us 
that all three native corps had gone off in 
a westerly direction (this was at 11 A.M.) 
and that the 10th were after them. About 
half-an-hour afterwards, we got a note from 
Daunt at Peiprah (an indigo factory, about 
fifty miles north of Chuprah), that the 12th 
irregular cavalry had, on the 28rd, muti- 
nied, murdered all their officers and their 
wives, and had then set off towards Sewan. 
He said he wrote on the chance of our not 
having heard it, though it had occurred 
three days before. On hearing this, we 
held a cabinet’ council, and determined 
that Chuprah was no longer safe. So 
Martin, Richardson and his wife, set off at 


once; the doctor and his wife followed 
soon afterwards; and about two o’clock I 
was thinking of following them, when 
I remembered that all my prisoners, owing 
to cholera having broken out in the gaol, 
were in the opium godown. Now, as they 
could easily escape from there, I went and 
saw them all into the gaol. By this time 
everybody knew that the officials had 
bolted; and people seemed so alarmed, that 
I determined on staying a little longer. 
About 6 r.m. I got a note from Mr. Gars- | 
ton, asking if I was in the station, as he 
heard I was alone. He was returning from 
the district. I said I was, but I advised 
him to bolt; but, instead of that, he very 
pluckily came in and stayed with me. We 
rode round the town, to show the people 
we had not bolted, and then came home, 
and went to bed without undressing; and 
we had our horses saddled, standing all 
night at the door. About twelve o'clock 
that night I got a pencil note, not signed, 
but written, I saw, by Lynch, saying he 
had escaped from Sewan with his life, and 
that the cavalry were there. Early in the 
morning I got a second note, saying ae 
the troopers had come down the Chup 
road, searching for Lynch and M'Doneli, | 
the deputy opium agent. Abou 

I heard that the Dinapore n 
reached Arrah; and while 
about three o’clock, a 
galloping in, sayi 


i 
i 


eee e eee _ -____ 


o a 


within ten miles of Chuprah. I finished 
the case I was about, and I fear rather 


| hastily, and then rode home; and Garston 


and I agreed it was time to bolt; so we 
made a start for it, going through the 
town, and to the police-station, and also to 
the missionaries, to tell them we were 
going, and advising them to do the same. 


| We rode down to Doreegunge, about eight 


miles, and saw the smoke of a steamer 1n 
the distance, so we waited until she came 
near. We found Martin, and Richardson, 
and the doctor on board, with a party of 
the 5th fusiliers, and some thirteen Sikhs. 
On hearing that the cavalry were on their 

way here, and that the rebels. were at 

Arrah, all agreed it would be folly to 

go back with only thirteen Sikhs, so we 

got a party of the 5th fusiliers to go with 

us, and we started off in boats for Chuprah, 

which we reached at 11 p.m. We went to 

the collector’s, and all assisted in packing 

treasure, and we started back for the 

steamer with some 90,000 rupees. If they 

had left me fifty men I would have stopped 

at Chuprah, but not with only thirteen 
Sikhs. As the men could not be spared, 

back we went; and, on the way, we heard 
that the Arrah people, consisting of my 
friend Wake, officiating magistrate; Little- 
dale, the judge; Coombes, the collector 

Boyle, railway engineer, and some six .or 

seven others, were besieged in a small bun- 

galow by the three Dinapore corps. On 

reaching Dinapore, I found that 200 men 

of the 37th (Queen’s), and fifty Sikhs, had 

been sent to relieve Arrah ; but, unfortu- 

nately the steamer grounded, through 

treachery, I believe, on the part of the 

pilot. here the steamer lay, quite close 

to Dinapore, and the authorities doing 

nothing. T went to the general, and urged 

upon him, that unless relieved soon, the 

garrison must all be murdered; and that if 

he would send a fresh detachment in boats 

I could show them another way to Arrah, 
where the steamer was sure not to stick, 
and that I knew the road from the ghaut 
to Arrah. He said, if I- would really go 
with them, he would send some of the 10th 
Just then, another steamer came in : it was 
agreed that all the passengers were to be 
landed. and put into the church, and that 
500 of the 10th were to start at three next 
morning. While making arrangements, I 
got a note from Tayler, the commissioner 
saying, he had heard I had volunteered to 
show the way, but that he could not spare 
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me; so I at once got into a native 
ten at night, and drove to Patna 
reached about half-past 11 P.M. 
Tayler, and begged him to let me 

humanly speaking, it was the only way! 
saving the little garrison. At last he ay 
that if the general really laid any tre | 
my going he would not object. He ont ony 
his carriage, and I drove down with tis, 


ò, 


art it i 
> Which 
I E 


£0, a 


and young Mangles to Dinapore. It y 

then nearly two o’clock. We woke i ie 
general, and he told Tayler that it va 
important that I should go, as I knew E 
road, and he would trust to me, By thi 
time it was the hour fixed to start, We 
drove down to the steamer, and, to my dis, 
gust, found all the passengers still aa 
board. There was great delay and squab. 
bling; and, at 5 a.m., the general said, 


BD 
‘Oh, if there is not room in the steamer | 
never mind; the flat takes only 150 men! 
So all the others went back. This caus 
endless confusion. Colonel Fenwick woui 
not go with only 150 of his men; ai 
ordered Captain Dunbar to take the com 
mand. At last we got off, and came up ty 
the other steamer—got her flat, containing 
200 of the 37th and 50 Sikhs 3 steamed on, 
and landed at Buhira Ghaut about 2 pa 
Of the disasters that befei us on that occ 
sion you must have seen a long account, 
but I will give a brief sketch. About tw 
miles from the ghaut there is a river, after 
crossing which you get on the public roi 
to Arrah from Chuprah, a distance of about 
twelve miles. As I was not sure I shoulij 
find boats, as we were in an euemy’s coui 
try, I offered to go on with a small patty] 
of Sikhs, and secure the boats, while the 
Europeans had their dinner on the bank. 5! 
off Ingilby, of the 7th native infantry (vl! 
volunteered, and commanded the Sikhs) 
Garston and myself, with twenty m% 
went to the river side. On reaching 

river’s bank, we found all the boats da 
up on the other side, and about 200 n 
assembled. They had four or five of Ha | 
long native guns stuck on three si) 
and began blazing at us; whereupon 
of our party said they. would return fo! tot | 
We told them particularly not to disti 
the Europeans, but to ask for the } 
the Sikhs, fifty being sufficient to 4 
the enemy. We immediately set | 
and blazed across the river, and soon § m 
the fellows running. Two Sikhs p j 
Swam across, and got a small beibl 
which Ingilby, Garston and mysel "| 
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ttal] | ten Sikhs, crossed. We were hardly Euro jout that Dunbar was killed; that the first 
h hen, to our disgust, we saw all the Euro- officer in command had best gi d 

Bites t the double-quick—these|This broucht . Swe orders. 
Sty | neans coming up a ul nis brought another volley on us, and | 
ba | | fools having reported that we were sur- | another man dropped. We then Guedes 
Yt | | rounded; so the 10th came away without Join the main body, and ran from tree to 
si | getting their dinners, or even a drop of tree : the Europeans seeing us coming (all 
Soy grog, and had brought nothing with them. Sikhs nearly), thought we were the enemy, | 
ered | | We all crossed, and by the time we were in | and fired into us, killing several; in fact I 
bin | | marching order it was four o’clock. _In- | fear as many of our men were killed by 
Way gilby, Garston, myself, and twenty Sikhs, | their own comrades as by the enemy. In 
the | | formed the vanguard ; then came 150 of| the night, it was difficult to tell friend from 
vey | | the 10th; then 50 Sikhs; and, lastly, 200 foe; and, after having to dodge round a 
the | | of the 37th (Queen’s.) We marched four tree, you, in the dark, could hardly tell 
thy | | miles all right, when we saw some ten or] where your friends were, and where your 
We | | twelve horsemen in front. However, they | foes. At last, most of us got together, and 
dis. galloped off before any damage could be] beat a retreat towards a tank, near which 

|| done to them. The men got very foot-| was a high bank: we got to the other side 
uab sore, and we halted at the Kainnugger of this bank, and lay there all night, the 
said, | | bridge, about three miles from Arrah, at | enemy firing into us every five minutes; 
me, || 10 r.m.; and here we ought to have re- and, foolishly, our men would return the 
eu, | | mained for the night; but, after stopping | shot. It was bad policy—it showed where 
used | | about half-an-hour, .on we marched. I|we were; and we could not afford to throw 
oul} | fancy poor Dunbar thought it useless away a single shot. Young Anderson, a 
aul | | halting, considering his men had nothing | very nice young fellow of the 22nd native 
om: | | with them, and that it would be better to infantry (a volunteer), was standing up be- 
pty | | push on. What possessed us I know not:} hind the hedge ; he was shot through the 
ming | | up to this time we had made the Sikhs head, and jumped up like a buck—of 
lon || | throw out skirmishers ; but now we marched course, killed on the spot. About daylight 
zuin a body—Ingilby and Dunbar, who was} we counted our forces, and found that we 
ect: | | talking to me, with about twenty Sikhs, | were about 350 strong—100 missing; after- 
un | | Some 200 yards in advance of the main wards, about 50 of these joined us, being 
two | body. After marching to within half a|concealed in a village close by; the rest 
fer | | mile of Arrah, we arrived at a thick tope of | were killed. We could see the enemy, and 
rol | | trees, and the moonlight hardly showed | tried to make out their number. There 
jou | through; in fact, the moon was setting. | were the three Dinapore regiments drawn 
nl Well, we had got nearly through, when, | up in order, with bugles sounding the ad- 
Ul ike a flash of lightning all along our left | vance ; about 2,000 men, with long match- 
aly] | Side, came one blaze of musketry, and then | locks, belonging to, and headed by, Baboo 
the} | @00ther, and a third volley. By the light} Koer Sing; and more than 1,000 of the 
J the firing made we could see we were sur- | disbanded sepoys, who had managed to 
wit) | unded. We got behind the trees, and | join him; and a large rabble armed with 
hs), tried to return the fire; Dunbar, myself, | swords, spears, &c.—not formidable in 
ian | | three of the 10th, and two Sikhs, got | themselves, but who were occupied in 
the together and blazed away. °Foolishly, I| killing all the wounded, beating them like 
av i Swen my powder-flask and bullets, | dogs. We tried to make the men charge; 
med a C, to a native to carry : of course, he dis- | but they were tired, wet, and a great num- 
oii Ppeared; and, after firing off two barrels, | ber wounded. My leg, from lying on the 
ok | fo as Powerless—not for long, however; | damp ground, and from the bleeding, va 
wi " the next minute we got a volley into jso stiff I could hardly walk; hover 7 
at | Vv <2 fancy our firing showed where we}soon warmed up. Unfortunately, the a 
a fie Poor Dunbar fell against me, mor- tor was one of the first wounded ; ae 
po blosg “ounded. I was covered with his though he did his best, poor fellow Ta 
dg) lit a A ball hit me in the thigh, cutting | could not bind up the wounds eu ri 

the my Only; at the same time, two of | There were no dhoolies, so that the w | 

i diately aa One Sikh also fell. I imme- | had to march with the re 
| [to th Picked up an Enfield rifle belonging | menced our retreat. T 
ta aie 10th man and his cartridge-box, | rounded us, and fired 
egan blazing back—twelve miles 


ng away. I then shouted 
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minute; and some, badly wounded, were, 
I fear, left behind and killed by the enemy. 
By the time we reached the boats, a hun- 
dred must have been killed—and then com- 
menced the massacre. The boats, which 
we expected to have been taken away, were 
all there; so, with a cheer, we all rushed 
to them, when, to our dismay, we found 
they had fastened them securely to the 
shore, and had dragged them up out of 
the water, placing, about 300 yards off, 
a small cannon, with which they blazed 
into us. (I forgot to say, that all the way 
they pitched into us with four small can- 
nons.) The men, to escape the shot, got 
into the boats; and, of course, as long as 
they were in them, it was impossible to 
push the boats off: so a number of men 
stripped themselves, throwing away their 
rifles and everything, and some. of them 
managed to reach the other side. The 
wounded men, of course, could not swim, 
and some of us knew that we could never 
reach the shore; so out we jumped, and 
managed to get two of the boats off: well, 
then we were at the mercy of the wind and 
stream, for not an oar had they left us. 
The wind was favourable, and we started 
off splendidly, when, lo and behold ! we gra- 
dually turned towards the shore; and then 
I saw they had tied our rudder, so as to 
bring us in again. I told the men to cut 
it; but no one moved, and so I got a knife 
and climbed up to the rudder. It was one 
of those country boats, covered in except 
just at the stern. The moment they saw 
what I was at, they blazed at me; but God 
in His mercy preserved me. Two bullets 
went through my hat, but I was not 
touched. The rope was cut, and we were 
saved; but about half-way across we struck 
on a sand-bank, and then the bullets poured 
| mm so fast, that nearly every one jumped 

overboard. One young officer jumped over 
as he was, with his sword on, and down he 
went; another (Ingilby) was shot in the 
head, and either drowned or killed. I 
threw my pistol overboard ; my coat I had 
thrown away early in the morning, as, 
being a coloured one, it made me con- 
spicuous among the soldiers, who were all 
in white. How I swam on shore I know 
not, as if is not an accomplishment I am a 
‘dab’ at. When once on shore, we were 
pretty safe; and 250 out of 450 reached 
the steamer alive. Since then, nearly 100 
more, from wounds, exposure, &c., have 
died; making a loss of 800 out of 450—the 
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worst that has befallen us yet. 
every one was wounded.” aE” 
A lady, apparently one of the fugiti, 
from Arrah, dates her letter, of the agn 
July, from “ Boat off Dinapore,” and A 
scribes the events in which she had parti e 
pated thus :— i 
“You cannot imagine the horrors 
many others have had to go throu 
thank God! we. have still been Spare) 
though we had a very hard run: for Ot i 
lives, and are now refugees without home o 
anything but a few clothes, which we hy 
just time to secure. Our house is burnt t. 
the ground, and everything in and about it 
On the evening of the 25th we got a private. 
note from the brigade-major in Dinapore 
under official cover, to say the troops wen | 
expected to mutiny every moment, and ty | | 
make our arrangements accordingly. We | | 
had been so often frightened before that vel 
did not think so much of it, but got a boat: 
anchored close to our house, and as many. 
of the ferry-boats on our side of the river | | 
as we could. Went to bed, and about 
four o’clock in the morning heard that 
sepoys were gathering on the opposite banks; | | 
did not believe it, but got up and went to 
the boat; saw nothing unusual ourselves, si 
went home again. Presently another alam” 
came, and we all coolly walked to the rivei] | 
side, and, to our dismay, saw something 
very like sepoys opposite. Before we kneri 
where we were, they had, many of them, gu 
into boats and were firing at us, and we st 
the houses and works beginning to smoke. 
“We got into our boat half dead witi 
fright, and made off as fast as strength could 
get us. It was awful; ten minutes mot 
and we could not have escaped; or if ou! 
villagers had jvoved treacherous nothin; 
could have save: us, as we should, if we hi 
got from the banks, have been fired at % 
passing, as they have done but too eii 
tually in many places. We took the m 
for Dinapore, and all the way down we © 
nothing but fires—bungalows, villages, au 
thing the villains could fire. ad 
“We got near Dinapore, and foun tl 
the sepoy lines in a blaze; and after vt! 
six hours we got the news that 3,000 0! A 
native troops had mutinied, and made a 4 
for Knockar on their way up to Arzab, th) 
the stations up country. It is dreadful * 
nothing was done to prevent these So 
regiments from marching off with arms a 
ammunition, and that the 10th wel?” 
even allowed to fight them. 


Dear}, 


We ang, 
gh, but 


Da ey sae 


good d 
it is er 


Laer janie detachments. on elephants ; but it 
Sho late by a couple of days. The first 


hing they 
var house; and then they crossed and 


destroyed everything, and every building 
belonging to the works: but, before that, 
they butchered a poor inspector, his wife 
and daughter ; and burnt, robbed, and com- 
mitted all imaginable atrocities: my poor 
pet buggy horse was killed in his stable, and 
every living thing destroyed. They fired the 
coal heap, and wantonly threw the sheep, 
&e., on the top. Out of all the houses and 
immense works and materials collected for 
the bridge, not a stick is left. What the 
sepoys could not take or destroy, the vil- 
lagers plundered. 

“We had no time to get the treasury 
from Knockar-house; and it, of course, is 
gone, It isasad thing—the work of years ; 
and property to an enormous extent. All 
our European inspectors escaped, mostly 
without a single thing save what was on 
their backs; except one, a fine young man: 
poor fellow! he was butchered—was too late 
eee te bonta., It is feared miny 
l A Bases r s for 
Sme a 1m great alarm a out it. 
“ae rue up-country engineers and civil 
Abel ed ti a small bungalow they had 
cou aan Arrah we know is in full posses- 
ae ee rebels, The prisoners are let 
the fate Re destroying everything. But 

ag Teg 1e poor people we cannot tell. 
etening of as uo news since five in the 
os ae noth. Ifthey stand out some 
sepoys ae 3 ake against 2,000 or 3,000 

hing T be by a miracle. It is a 
Should be ide 4 human lives and property 

OR in charge of such generals. 
dwelling a rauna position prevents my 
ere ive n that of many others. But 
U-country . een dreadful accounts from 
deaths? official reports of engineers’ 
COuntry i E and all, in some cases. The 

: a fearful state all over. Patna 
© go next. What we shall do, 


Where 
Song do 2 80 to, [know not; the steamers 


Bets ty Me ‘re too full of up-country refu- 
full, that fı e room for us. Dinapore is so 


0 
Vor. m, NY amount we could not get a 


single room, 

as we have ne cle but to live 
confess, very wretch EAR or is, I must 
boat, with a thatched TRE us in an open 
part of it to keep off the naa Pee over 
tell you we are very harassed b need not 

° > oth in bod 

and mind; but if God gives us h y 
shall yet be very ee s health we 

The conduct of Major-zener o 
this unfortunate afar a fees e 
early brought to the notice of the e. 
ment of Bengal; which felt itself called upon 
to relieve that officer from the responsibility 
of further command of the division: and the 
following paragraph in the “ official narra- 
tive of events within the presidency, up to ` 
the 8th of August,” as transmitted by the : 
governor-general in council to the Court of 
Directors on that date, expresses very plainly j 
the feeling that prevailed upon the subject at 
the seat of government :— 

“ Major-general Lloyd has been removed 
from his command (at Dinapore) for his cul- Í 
pable neglect, and the commander-in-chief | 
has been requested to institute the usual ! 
preliminary inquiry preparatory to his trial 
by court-martial.” * ‘= 

It is only fair, that an officer whose pro- 
fessional reputation had been so rudely 
assailed by private individuals, and whose 
conduct had been stigmatised by his supe- 
riors (previous to inquiry) as involving “ cul- 
pable neglect,” should be allowed to vindi- 
cate himself in the same pages that record ` È 
his alleged misconduct. The following pas- q 
sages from a letter addressed by the major- E 
general to his brother, the Rev. A. F. Lloyd, | 
dated ‘Dinapore, September 8rd,” may 
enable a disinterested reader to form a just 
estimate of the whole affair :— 

«On the 25th of July, 1857, I was far 
from well; and on.that day the crisis oc- 
curred here; and,in consequence, my manner 
may not have been so firm and decided as it 
used to be. But my acts will, I think, bear- 
the strictest scrutiny; and although from 
my gouty feet I am physically unequal to 
active bodily exertion, I assert, that in judg- 
ment and intellect I am fully equal, if n 
superior, to any of the younger commande 
at Dinapore. The way I have bee 
and abused by the press, forces me 
assert my own qualifications 1n & S 


| very hardly on me; and the difficult nature 
| of the country, and the peculiar one of the 
| locality of the Dinapore cantonment at this 
| season, as well as the small available Euro- 
| poan force at Dinapore, have been quite lost 
| sight of by those who have seen fit to pub- 
| lish their dogmatical opinions as to what 
| should or should not have been done on the 
‘| occasion of the late outbreak here. Dina- 
| pore cantonment is a narrow strip of land, 
| bounded on the north by the river Ganges, 
| and on the south by a deep muddy nullah 
| and bay; and it is swampy ground—rice- 
| fields—in short, a perfect sea in the rains; 
‘and this description answers for the nature 
| of the country from Dinapore to Koelwar 
| Ghaut on the Soane—with this difference, 
that the swamp extends in a great degree to 
the Ganges and Soane, westward of Dinapore, 
and renders the country quite impassable 
for artillery in the rainy season, and very 
| difficult for the passage of infantry. I must 
here remark, that from the 27th of June to 
the 25th of July, there was nearly incessant 
rain, but the river Ganges had not risen to 
within eight or ten feet of its highest level. 
“On the 4th of June (without any ap- 
parent cause, except it be that the 17th 
regiment of native infantry at Azimgurh* had 
| deserted with their arms, after shooting the 
interpreter and quartermaster only, though 
they had all the rest of the officers in their 
power, escorting them in safety to Ghazee- 
pore), it seems to have been determined by 
the military authorities at Benares} to disarm 
the 37th regiment of native infantry; and 
ultimately this was attempted, but in such 
a manner, that though the men of the 37th 
had lodged their arms in their bells of arms 
they were fired on with grape and musketry, 
The Sikhs present, and most of the 18th 
irregular cavalry, joined them in resisting 
this attack ; and asit was everywhere stigma- 
tised as “Feringhee ka Daghah,? it caused 
‘the instant revolt of the 6th regiment, at 
Allahabad, on the 6th of July, and revolt 
at Fyzabad on the 8th of J une.§ It created 
the greatest excitement in the three native 
regiments here on the 7th of June 3 and 
had it not been for the great exertions of 
the European officers, the men of those 
three regiments would have deserted with 


reassured and remained faithful. 
Janded 150 men of the Madras fu 
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their arms that very night. Subordination |m 
was, however, preserved, and the men were | a] i 


T had |zines at the western extremity of the 
siliers, | tonments removed, so as to rende 


+ oot 
| * See vol. i., p. 207. + See vol. i., p. 224, |Sepoys almost harmless, without subject l 
| | } Ibid., aoe § Ibid, p. 393. |them to the degradation of being 4°? 
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with the intention of disarming the >, 

‘ps; but, as I was quite aware p Stn 
Corps ; 5 quite aware the 
might have decamped with their ar Meg 
spite of anything I could do, I was ha ni 
be able to defer such a measure for the D 
sent, particularly as it was of great pa 
tance to push on European troops tow a 
the north-west, as the only means of wae 
our officers and men still holding out 
those parts. 

“ Contemplating the possibility of a mil 
tiny of the native troops here, and feelin 
sure that in such an event they would it | 
off towards Arrah, it was with satisfaction | | 
heard that measures had been adopted } 
the magistrate of Shahabad (of which dis. 
trict Arrah is the Sudder station), to have al” 
the boats on the Soane river collected on 
the western bank; and in case of an out 
break of the native corps at Dinapore, they 
were to be destroyed or sunk, so as to hinder 
the crossing of the river. When the time 
came, the man entrusted with the duty—a 
Mr. Pahlen, of the railway works—thought 
only of his own safety, and fled with his 
iron boats, without an attempt to carry out 
the plan. | 

“ As I was quite aware of the likelihood. 
of a mutiny of the native troops here, aud 
feeling sure that in such an event they 
would make off towards Arrah, I, in June, 
last, issued written instructions relative to 
the course to be pursued by the Europea 
troops acting against them, and this wasi 
fully made known to Colonel Fenwick, tht) 
commanding officer of the 10th, who wasthel 
the senior. Subsequently Colonel Huysh® 
of the artillery, joined (senior to Coloutl 
Fenwick, though I was not aware of this til 
after the 25th of July), and I took an eal 
opportunity to inquire from him whethe 
he had made himself acquainted with m 
orders given, and arrangements for meetit 
an outbreak—whether Lieutenant Smot 
had told him all those things; and 14 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. 1 d 
colonel said the bullocks could be harnes 


ig 
1 


not be caught napping—an expression Ue 
ticularly remarked. 


“On the 24th of July I made 1 E 
ind, as a precautionary measure, t0 ag 
l the percussion-caps in the native m 


| 


——— °°; . 
o an O INDIAN MUTINY. 
By} | AP ee 
I | arms, with the contingent proba-| and being unable att 


| of their disgraced, they would take t 
Lof, at, so disgraced, y ake to | much, I thoush 
me, pility ee disorganise the whole country | board th ae 


‘ht an : p ; „the steamer with i j 
si| fig d, thereby causing serious embarrass- | in which T proceeded alo ‘eae peg a? ; 

0 h . 3 Z z x a che rear He 
d ty “alt to government when all its force was | native lines, the riv 5 ar of the 


ore | Kaly nee ded above. The same consi- | or thereabouts, dist 


Dor ? tion having influenced me since June advancing column of guns and E 4 
andy ca vert acts of a mutinous nature had | and expecting to get pres, 
Jast, 20 0 : nE get some shots at the 


ving deti evinced by the native corps, and they sepoys on shore, or 
areal performing their duties as usual. Considering that I had fully previous! 

The whole of the caps were safely removed | given instructions for the attack and pasate 

mu | | on the morning of the 25th, leaving the men | of the sepoys by the guns and her majesty’s l 
ling with only fifteen each, which they would | ve E 

lake | | pave been allowed to retain, had not the 7th | officers, I left it to them to follow up the 

on | | and 8th regiments shown a sudden spirit of | mutineers by land. On embarking ate 

by mutinous feeling when they. saw the carts Captain Turner, deputy junior-adjutant- 

dis. | | with the caps pass along the road, at which | gencral, to order the guns to advance, as I 

eal || time the 40th regiment made a decided | thought they were long in setting off; and I E 
| ou | | demonstration in favour of the cause of order | sent Lieutenant Needham, deputy assistant- 

ouil | | ind discipline, being ready to oppose any quartermaster-general, to order the com- 

they | attempt to rescue the caps. This demon- | manding officer of the detachment of her 

nder _| | stration decided me on depriving the men | majesty’s 37th foot to place himself under 

ime || of their remaining caps. But wishing to | Colonel Fenwick’s orders. 

|| avoid driving them to oppose or to disperse, | “The guns and European troops ad- 

aght and thinking that the men would feel it | vanced; and, debouching from barrack 

his quite madness to attempt resistance with squares, found that the mutineers were 
out | | only fifteen caps per man, I, finding no com- making off towards the western end of can- j 
| | manding officer of a native corps had any | tonments. The guns opened at a long 

|| doubt of the success of the measure, gave | range on the whole mass, who were then 

aud orders for their collection in the lines by the |. near the native infantry magazines. Her 

ter native officers quietly by 1 r.m., it being | majesty’s 10th and 37th commenced firing 4 
unei | | then near 10 a.m. It was thought they would |on them also at impossible distances, aud “| 
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e toi be given up without any demur. The two |the whole of the three regiments fled en 7 
si commanding officers of European troops | masse; even the sick in the hospitals went. j 
Wi || urged me to'at once effect the disarming | Instead of flying along the Arrah-road, as E 
thy | | the native troops on their mutinous demon- | was expected, and where, as it ran along the i 
ne stration in the morning. Colonel Fenwick | bank of the river, the steamer would have y 
i nas then, and had often been before (when | been on their flank and done good service, i 


til are Was no apparent reason, unless that it | they went off across the swampy fields, be- 
; not being done involved less duty, parti- | hind the magazines, across the nullah, which 
He night duty, on his men), urged to | was full of water, and beyond which Colonels 
Sarm the three native corps; and could it | Fenwick and Huyshe found it impracticable 
e et attempted with a probability of | to follow them. By this time, the steamer 
tair 5s, it would have been with the cer- (which had run down and sunk some boats 

ity of tendering the three corps useless, | loaded with fugitives from the rear of the 


ie the a burden to the state. But, otherwise, | lines, who had been observed and ores? 

A | cies ay would have been the same as oc- | by the Europeans on the roof of the ospi l, 

the) eran the afternoon; the sepoys would | and who had returned the fire from ther 

| erates With their arms on the first ap- | boats, showing they were sopore) Sha 

pe ispersig the guns and Europeans; and this | arrived at the vacant lines oppos the 
j o avoid. Was most anxious, if possiblė, | magazines and hospital, the ng e a 

oy) tegiment About 2.30 r.m., the 7th and 8th | case was reported to me by Í ap i 3 

pat | | did not paces in open mutiny: the 40th | who had arrived there. Coloné, 

ag y hee, first join; but being fired upon |also, was in the vacant lines; 2 

W | | Ey of the 10th from the roof of the | the mutineers in the distan 


“Uropear } 3 . rh d i 

the mut .oSPital, they went off and joined | side of the swamp and nuam i ed 

Ments, ee: ited ee horse in canton- | rently unaporoaetia Hind, believn Is 
Y stable was two miles distant; | wards the Arrah-r ash ands 1 
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some sepoys beyond Daudpore, on that road, 
within range from the steamer, I went on 
some distance, but found only unarmed 
people, apparently villagers, on whom, of 
course, I did not fire. y 

“The mutineers’ position being on the 
road from Patna, viá Phoolwaree, towards 
Arrah, with the road to Gyah open in their 
rear, it was uncertain which road they would 
take; or they might have taken all three, 
and visited the three places. Two guns and 


| a detachment were therefore sent off, to 


protect Patna, leaving only 500 men and 
four guns at Dinapore. The high-road to 
Arrah was quite impassable for guns, and 
even the infantry would have had a difficult 
and slow march along it, to reach the Koel- 
war Ghaut, on the Soane. 

“Tt is, perhaps, to be regretted, that some 
were not sent that night or next morning; 
but only a small party, in comparison to the 
strength of the mutineers, could have been 
detached: no guns could have gone; and 
as the mutineers avoided the road, and kept 
to the fields, where they could scarcely have 
been effectively followed by a small party of 
Europeans, they would probably not have 
been of much use. However, as the readi- 
est means of following them, to prevent 
their crossing the Soane, I next day, the 
26th, sent off some riflemen in a steamer up 
that river, expecting that, at this season, 
there would have been sufficient water; but, 
unfortunately, the steamer could not get up 


high enough, and returned in the evening 
without having effected anything. Troops 
being required at Buxar, this steamer was 
started off next day with some of her 
majesty’s 5th fusiliers, arrived from Calcutta ; 
and in the evening, when the other steamer 
arrived from Patna, she was at once sent off 
with another detachment, to be landed at a 
point nine miles from Arrah—to march 
thence and bring away the civilians, &c., 
there besieged. ‘This was a much nearer 
way than their marching by the Arrah-road : 
the boats at the Koclwar Ghaut, moreover. 
having been all removed by the rebels after 
crossing to the other side of the river, 
Most unfortunately, this Steamer ran on to 
a sand-bank, and could not be got off. No 
other steamer was available all day. In the 
evening, a steamer and flat_arrived from 
Allahabad, full of passengers for Calcutta, 
It was at once arranged that they should be 
all landed, and accommodated in the church, 
and-that the steamer should, with her own 
flat, embark the head-quarters and 250 men 
124 
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of the 10th, and some Sikhs—go 
the other flat at the sand-bank, and ¢ 
both flats, with a detachment Aiki 

consisting of about 500 men), eet 
on the Ganges, nearest to Arrah. moat 
all arranged, and Colonel Fenw u 


| 4 D ‘¢ a F 
command. Early next mor ning the com 


A à his min a) 
and said he could not tow two flats adi | 


ar in cop. 
ess for sug 
enwick ma 
have been unaware; at any rate, he Subse. 
quently proved ‘himself to be utterly so, Jj 
marched his men fasting (though he might | | 
have given them a meal, as he had takey | | 
three days’ provisions with the detachment) | 
towards Arrah—pushed on, against advice | | 
and common sense, in the dark—got his | 
column into an ambuscade, from which they 
were suddenly fired upon by the rebels, and | 
were thrown into utter panic, broke, and | 
scattered. Captain Dunbar was killed, and | | 
about thirty killed and wounded. Net 
morning, the panic seems still to have pre: 
vailed. The men were weak and hungry; | 
and, unfortunately, a retreat was resolved. 
on, though they were but half a mile from 
Arrah. The mutineers, of course, grev | 
very bold on seeing the Europeans retreat, 
and followed them keenly. The retreat was | 
hurried, and seems to have more resembled 
a disorderly flight than a retreat: the me 
were scarcely under any control, and, const 
quently, their loss was fearfully great: 
They rushed into the boats, threw away 
arms and accoutrements into the water, all 
leaving seven officers and about 145 ma 
dead, the remainder, with many of ge 
wounded, re-embarked on the steamer, ants 
returned with the disastrous news to Dint 
pore. This unfortunate result was entire! 
caused by the mismanagement of poor Ca r 
tain Dunbar. Well handled, and marchin 
by daylight, the force was ample; and 
lame can, with any justice, be attac 
me for the disastrous consequences. T a 
were now not enough men to send anot io. 
party, and it seemed to be unavoidable i | 
leave the little beleaguered garrison at frig | 
to its unhappy fate. Fortunately, 6 | 
Vincent Eyre, with three guns anarei 
Europeans, had marched from Buxar to rith l 
Arrab, of his own accord, to co-operate } at | 
the attack he expected us to make. 
ing of the disaster to our party, he 
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| vebels, SOM A ; 
e e entry and determination, that they 


1, sc 
bee nd abandoned the field.” 
Writing again to his brother, from Dina- 


pore, on the 17th of September, the major- 


|| general says—“ You will see that my en- 


| deavour to preserve the three native regi- 
| ments here in a serviceable state, has 
| yesulted in my being severely punished by 
| the loss of my divisional command. As to 
“disarming the regiments here, it was an 
impossibility. I had no cavalry ; and as all 
| proceedings were narrowly watched by the 


| sepoys, the appearauce of any movement of 


| guns or European troops towards them, 
| would have been the signal for the flight of 
| the sepoys with their arms. I could never 
| have disarmed them, from the nature of the 
locality. If you were at one end of a lane, 
and I was a mile away up the said lane, 
and could run faster than you, it would be 
self-evident that you could never catch me; 
and such was the position here.” 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon 
this unpleasant subject: but whatever may 
have been the military blunder that per- 
mitted the desertion of the native regi- 
ments from Dinapore on the.25th of July, 
4 can hardly be consistent with justice, 

at the catastrophe of the night of the 
a near Arrah, should be charged against 
re E AN was not within twenty-five 
possible perc. oF disaster, and had no 
Of the troops directing the movements 
rememberer penned: It should also be 
served his è that the veteran soldier had 
century, an noant for more than: half a 
hor R an he wore upon his breast 

wl h e distinction awarded for merit 
1 the field. 


n - ni . . . 
at this £ State of European society in India 


| the 


feeling E frenzied outbursts of popular 
Were enabl Ceased to surprise those who 
“bon ee by distance, to look calmly 
t Crefore ~ as they progressed. We read, 
‘ e m the Calcutta Phenix, that a 
Place at Di Most painful character took 
` a Pore, on the arrival there of 
Arah. of the forces sent against 

* Soon as the news of the repulse, 


INDIAN MUTINY. 
n—managed admirably his small 


pushed rented and dispersed the rebels with 
: o them, and relieved the 


attered before them like a flock of 
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o eee 
and consequent loss, spread among the 
regiment, they rushed 
bungalow of General 
ave literally torn him 


ot succeeded i i 
i : n 5 
cading his bungalow.” barri 


upon them by the men of the 10th Euro- 
pean regiment;. and, in the  mélée that 
ensued, one subahdar, two naiks, and one 
sepoy were killed, and eleven sepoys and 
one woman were wounded. The alarm oc- 
casioned by repeated discharges of mus- 
ketry was prodigious ; and when the autho- 
rities reached the scene of disturbance, the: 
sight presented to them was most distress- 
ing. Wounded sepoys lay around, dead 
and dying: one poor fellow had five bayo- 
net thrusts; one shot in the centre-of the 
forehead; another with his mouth and 
jaws shattered by a shot—and all scream- 
ing with alarm, or groaning in their ago- 
nies. The occurrence was immediately 
reported to the commander-in-chief and to 
General Outram, and a court of inquiry 
assembled to investigate the affair; but no 
conclusion could be arrived at, other than 
that suggested by a probability that the 
attack was perpetrated by the soldiers of | 
the 10th regiment, in revenge for the 
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Such, at any rate, appears to have been the » 
opinion of General Outram; who, in | ter 
of the 19th of August, statea, | the 
military duties of the town cou d 
be entrusted to the 10th reg 
the lax discipline and ex 
it displayed towards 
just at that time.* 
Aspe 


slaughter of their comrades at ae die 
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An attempt was made to give the affair a 
more distinct character, in consequence of 
the recent murder of a canteen sergeant 
belonging to one of the European regi- 
ments; and the Calcutta Englishman, in 
giving currency to the report, expressed 
its regret that such serious quarrels should 
arise; but, at the same time; intimated, 
as a matter of course, that “in the present 
temper of the European soldiers, it cannot 
be expected that they will allow their com- 
rades. to be assassinated without taking 
prompt vengeance.” * 

Upon his expulsion from Arrah, Koer 
Sing, with the greater portion of his dis- 
comfited army, retreated with all possible 
expedition to a fortified residence belong- 
ing to him at Jugdespore, about twelve 
miles distant; whither Major Eyre—who, on 
the 8th of the month, had been reinforced 
by the arrival of 200 men of the 10th regi- 
ment—immediately followed him; and, on 
the 12th, the rebel force was again signally 
defeated and dispersed, after sustaining 
severe losses in their useless resistance and 
eventual flight. The result was communi- 
cated by Major Eyre, in the following des- 
patches :— 

“Koer Sing’s Palace, J ugdespore, Aug. 12. 

“Sir,—I have the pleasure to report the 
total rout of the rebel force under Koer 
Sing this day, by the force under my com- 
mand, as per margin.t The enemy mus- 
tered, as far as can be ascertained, about 
3,000 strong, of whoni 1,500 were sepoys. 
The action commenced at the village of 
Dulloor, at 11 a.m., where a strong posi- 
tion had been taken up, and intrenchments 
raised. Here they made a resolute stand 
for about an hour, when they fell back 
upon the dense and formidable jungle, 
which extends from thence about a mile 
and a-half to Jugdespore. A running fight 
was kept up to that place, which we entered 
in triumph at one o’clock, and immediately 
occupied Koer Sing’s residence, where 


much promiscuous property fell into our 
hands. 


action. 

“ Koer Sing has fled to the: south, and I 
hear that his army is dispersing; and I 
trust the blow now struck may be the 
means of effectually destroying his. influ- 


* Englishman, August 24th, 1857, 

+ In round numbers :—Artillery, three light field 
guns—a6 men; her majesty’s 5th—140 men; her 
majesty’s 10th—190 men; Rattray’s Sikhs—140- 
men; yeomanry—16 men: total, 522. 
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Two guns were captured in thel D 


[a.n 1837 | 
ence. In my next I will give full 
of my march from Arrah, and of t 
vices performed by my force, makin er 
mention of those who distinguished real 
selves. A return of killed and wou em. | 
shall be sent with my next despatch de i 
loss was trifling ; that of the enemy ene | 
“I have, &.—V. Errr, Main 

On the following day (the 13th) wv. 

5 . ) Maj, 

Eyre transmitted a detailed account of hr 
operations, in which he SayS— Treaving 
Arrah at 2 r.m. on the 11th, I marched ej it 
miles, and encamped for the night on T i 
banks of the Gagur Nuddee. Resuming th, | 
route next morning at 6.80, I proceeds 
without difficulty as far as Rumneaon, where | 
for two miles, the road passed over rice-fields | 
and was in many places under water, Hal 
heavy rains fallen, this road must have been 
impassable for guns. | 
“ At 9 a.m. I halted to refresh the troops 
and animals for an hour; at 10.30, we 
detected parties of the enemy’s horse ail 
foot occupying the village of Tola Narain. 
pore, evidently with the view of disputing | 
our passage of the river immediately be 
yond it. I forthwith pushed forward skit . 
mishing parties in that direction. Thi 
elicited a sharp fire, which was maintainel | 
on both sides with great spirit. As out 
main body approached nearer, I advanced! 
two guns to the front, and opened a fire | 
grape on a party of the enemy, whose heats 
I could just discern in ambush about 30) 
yards distant. This caused them to rise i 
some confusion, discovering large mass 
who had been lying in close concealment | 
The men of her majesty’s 10th now be 
so impatient to be led to the charge, e 
instead of continuing the fire from E 
guns, as I had intended, I yielded to t 
the honour of putting the enemy to flig i 
With loud and continued shouts they a 
vanced and charged, led on in the E 
noble manner by Captain Patterson, fi 
petuously driving all before them. i 
sepoys fell back on the large village 
ullaur, across the river, where in 
ments had been thrown up. There ett 
endeavoured to make a stand; but ah 
driven out by the joint efforts of the net 
lant 10th and 5th fusiliers—the latter wi 
Captains L’Estrange and Scott. dex? 
“Thence our route lay through & 


ail 


and difficult jungle, for one mile and © 


detai, | 


he Se 


This | 


to Jugdespore, throughout which 270" iq : 


ght was maintained, during WHI? jy 
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| Ay REPROOF. 
ety ~ defended ; and at 1 r.m. we took | relative T 
à f abiy a ee Sing’ eel stronghold, | been ee od eee Operations that have 
cali | | wherein we found large stores of grain, | the mutineers under Ki x ee one 
hen, | ammunition, and other materials of war. | Arrah district. cer Sing, in the 
de || Koer Sing has fled to the Jutowra jungle,| “I am to request ; 
ox || south of this, with a few followers; and the enough to inform the ube will be ood 
ver, || yillagers around J ugdespore are sending in | council, that his excellency HERE ne T 
Jovi tokens of their submission. of the judgment evince eee eee 
lajo Among the individuals recommended by throughout these moye ye: De 
Ehi Major Eyre to the favourable notice of the nats, and of the 


of the officers 


Ving ommander-in-chief and of government, for | and men u i ; pimo 
ight ee gallantry and zealous exertions, he| them to a ec meu in bringing 
the _| | specially distinguishes the defender of Ar- “Sir Colin, I am to add ea 
the || yah in the following paragraph :— the favourable notice of Lig oa to 
edel. | “Mr. A. C. Wake, of the Bengal civil] persons brought prominent F AR a 
ere | | service, at the head of his Arrah Sikhs, | these despatches ; but Festei baa a 
elds, nobly sustained the reputation already ac- approve of the destruction oie os 
Had || | quired by his heroic defence of the fortified | temple at Jugdespore by Major ithe nate 
Deen | house at Arrah, against overwhelming odds.” |a mistaken view of the duties or ee 
i Following up his success at Jugdespore, | mander at the present crisis.—I hae FE 
00 || Major Eyre, on the 14th, again writes of “W.M LYEEW M son? 
Wey | | victory :—“ Early this morning, I detached Upon the removal of (General Tio A 
anii | a company of her majesty’s 5th fusiliers pending the court of inquiry, the coma 
ar || and a hundred Sikhs, with the yeomanry | of the Dinapore division of ‘the residence 
ting | | volunteers (the whole under Captain L’Es- | was given to General Sir jee Outta, 


be | trange), to Jutowra, where Koer Sing has a 
|| residence. The party has just returned 
vis | with information that the place is empty, 
ined | though Koer Sing had recently been there. 


who had then recently returned from the l 
Persian expedition. Under the guidance i 
of that energetic officer, no time was lost in 


= 
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i Bik gathering together the different European 
veil | mee neues to have gone towards Rho- detachments as they arrived up country f 
Po | on ft ne sepoys have dispersed entirely, | from Calcutta, and in organising a movable 
A m tae country hereabouts is quite quiet. | column for the purpose, as we have seen, of 


paring 
buildings around it. 


t 3 
i i mE had recently lavished large sums. 
hah, ni this because it is known that the 
ti a Gees instigated him to rebellion. 
ie} || stroy aa L’Estrange reports having de- 
st ue Koer Sing’s new palace at Ju- 


alge and Lieutenant Jackson, with the 
set fir a on their way back to the camp, 
0 the residences of Oomar Sing and 


Fy í 
if es Sing, the two brothers of Koer Sing.” 
a | | mitted puoi from Major Eyre were trans- 
scl mander- government by desire of the com- 
hel) | | the last n-chief, with the following letter, 
yet) | | ag expres stagraph of which is significant, 
a! | | in which ae Sir Colin’s view of the policy 
det tied on aes e war in India should be car- 


6 The $ 4 

D% pa wy Adjutant-general to the Secre- 

ah e9 tO the Government of India. 

ip ee ARTS, Calcutta, Aug. 21st. 

deren 7 Onour, by desire of the 
™In-chief, to forward, for sub- 

Sovernment, letters in original, 


CC-0. Gurukul Kang 


am destroying the town, and pre- 
to blow up the palace and principal 
ae t. To-day I partially 
estroyed a new Hindoo temple, on which 


regiment threw off all rest j 
proceeded to murder ' 


es ee 


relieving Lucknow. 
The effect of the mutiny by the native 
regiments at Dinapore, was both calamitous 
and wide-spreading ; since whole districts, 
containing, together, a population of from 
twenty-five to thirty millions of people, 
were agitated by it. At Segowlia (a small 
military station not far from the Nepaul © 
frontier), it will be remembered, that the | à 
officer in charge (Major Holmes) had taken 
upon himself to proclaim military law*— 
a step which did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the government; and the unfor- 
tunate officer, who had only a party of the 
12th regiment of native irregular cavalry to 
depend upon for carrying out his mandates, 
very soon ceased to exercise the authority 
he had assumed. On the 24th o > 
these troops broke into open mutin 
while the major and his wife were 1 
out, four of the troopers t 
vehicle, and beheaded both o 
sat. This being the si, 


ee ee ee 


* See vo. 
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[A.D. 185) 
station ; and among them, the surgeon, his | hesitate to adopt the views of the Unfors 
wife and children, fell a sacrifice to their in- | nate Major Holmes ; and, on the ll 


: 30t 
discriminating vengeance: they then plun- | July, martial law was declared, not only of 
dered the treasury and the houses of the/the northern districts of Sarun, w 


D eans, and finally departed with their] and Chumparum, but also in th 
me ornk Acari This terrible} of Patna, Behar, and Shahabad, south y 
and sudden atrocity caused great alarm;|the Ganges. No further mutinies to 
for the 12th irregulars were looked upon as | place in those places during August ; buy 
a corps whose known gallantry was aj the various stations were kept in a constant 
Í pledge of its fidelity. As soon as the|state of excitement and apprehension, 

events at Dinapore became known at the | the threatened irruption of MsuUrgents fron 
seat of government, the authorities did not | other quarters. ; 


e distrjgy 


CHAPTER V. 


POPULAR FEELING IN THE MADRAS AND BOMBAY PRESIDENCIES; ENMITY OF THE MOHAMMEDAN 


TROOPS; 
DISQUIETUDE AT MADRAS; OUTBREAK OF 27TH BOMBAY REGIMENT AT KOLAPORE 


; MURDER oF me | | 
OFFICERS; NARRATIVE OF THE OUTRAGE; DEFEAT AND PUNISHMENT OF THE REBELS; CONSPIR«CT 


DETECTED AT POONAH AND SATTARA; THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS; OUTBREAK AT HYDERABAD AND AIME | | 
DABAD; DISTURBANCES AT MEAN MEER, JELPIGOREE, GUZERAT, AND PUNDERPORE; BARODA ABAN: | | 
DONED ; THE SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA PROVINCES; INDICATIONS OF MISCHIEF AT JUBBULPORE; ARREST 
OF THE GOND RAJAH AND HIS SON; PRAYER TO DEEVA; EXECUTION OF TRAITORS; DESERTION OF TH 
52ND REGIMENT N.I.; LETTER TO COLONEL JAMIESON, AND REPLY; AFFAIR AT KONEE; MURDER OF | | Stat 
i 
| 


MEUTENANT MACGREGOR; DEFEAT OF MUTINEERS AT KUTTUNGEE; PERILOUS STATE OF THE cOUNTE; | | to i 
AFFAIR WITH BHEELS IN KANDEISH; A PLOT DETECTED AND PUNISHED IN BOMBAY; RECAPTURE “| | apo 
NIMBHAIRA; ALARM AND PUNISHMENT AT KURRACHEE; THE KOTAH MURDERS; MUTINY AT DEOGHUN Ba. 
PANIC AT MYNEE TAL; STATE OF CENTRAL INDIA; ASSAM; CAPTURE OF THE RAJAI OF DEBROGHON | W19 
TROOPS DISARMED AT BERHAMPORE ; GHOORKA VICTORY AT MUNDOREE; STATE OF REYOLTED DISTRI 
IN DECEMBER, 1857. : q (this 
anci 
was not confined to that regiment onl | | wron 
The mistaken economy, or parsimony, by | | welt 
which the rates of pay and pension to k not 
native troops were materially reducd, ha port 
aroused a feeling of discontent (among the Mac 
cavalry especially, which consisted cnet i co 
Mohammedans) that might have require peg 
but little effort to nurse into open mutiny- gr 
an event rendered still more probal ee 
through the excitement kept up amoa at 
the troops by means of the exaggerate i es 
ports that were disseminated, from ie i ie 
time, respecting the state of affairs in A | lurig 
northern districts of the presiden T 
Another source of disquietude was 


Berore proceeding to describe those minor 
operations in the field which filled up the 
interval of time between the commencement 
of the outbreak in the North-West Provinces 
of Bengal and the close of the year 1857, it 
will be proper to refer to the state of feeling 
that prevailed during that period among the 
native armies and populations of the sister 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay; and 
to glance briefly at certain facts, of them- 
selves calculated to provoke disaffection in 
those quarters ; although, happily, the prac- 
tical effects of such feeling were neither 
permanent or serious, 

The insubordinate conduct of the men 


i l eme iat t 
belonging to the 8th regiment of Madras furnished by the policy of the e, a 
i Š light cavalry, when under orders for service government, in regard to questions ot a to ; 
in Bengal, and the disgraceful consequences ti | bety 

p 


A a : bou 
Š i Princes ; one instance of which, a ‘pil | | and 
‘ready been noticed. The aff: whe) 


ar, ostensibly | time, became a tangible point, aroun 


| cession among the families of the 
d ‘that resulted to the whole corps, have al- 
: : ;} | Ca 
a mere question of pay, was at the time pro- i haen x 


native discontent might find pone 
although the grievance was not suei 


ductive of no serious inconvenience, except : 
a 2 > : yevous =% 
popularised to ripen into mischievol™ || Of o) 


„to the delinquents themselves; but the 


Madras government was not long in dis- | sults, The cause for disquietnde ia Strug 

„covering, that the spirit which prom pted the curiously enough, almost identical wit aut! | 

irregular conduct of the 8th light cavalry, | which had given offence, and produce? ~~ a 
128 ; 
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hy | consequences, in Oude, at Bithoor, | India maintained 


h df Ee Delhi; namely, the refusal of the against their ultimate 


ii T 


conqueror Aw i i 
ly inl | aut “aang government to recognise, in the Sai fills their oe tates i ae 
toop i Co of a deceased native prince, any inhe- | able hatred towards the descent tea te 
gh n right to ascend tie vacant throne, | conquerors by whom their file a 
h dl ee aver justly he might be entitled to do|slaved. This feeli 


took | | py the laws of his country. Upon the 
bu | Be death of the nawab of the Carnatic, 
ant ify uncle Azim Jah, who had been thereto- 
s by fore recognised by the Court of Directors, in 
ftom | | their official documents, as the legal heir and 
| representative of the nawab, claimed the 
musnud by right of succession ; but his pre- 
| tensions were, for some state cause or other, 
ignored, or else disregarded, by the Com- 

| | pany—a circumstance that occasioned much 
| ill-feeling among the people, who had been 
‘accustomed to look up to the family as that 
of their natural rulers. Moreover, the 
Ons: | troopers of the Madras army were chiefly 
m || collected from among the Mohammedan 
Raci | | population of the Carnatic; and it was not 
ae | unnatural that a race so haughty, and im- 
, | | patient of interference with their traditions 
m | /aud usages, as to maintain an habitual 
| state of discontent and rooted hatred 
mY; || to its European conquerors, should seize 
or | upon such an occurrence as a national 
un; | Wrong, and, like the mutineers of Bengal, 
ios | |r the insurgents of Oude, should sympa- 
| thise with the living descendant of their 
ancient sovereigns, and desire to avenge his 
|| “tongs. Fortunately, however, for the 
by | | welfare of this portion of India, there had 
val hot yet been any successful attempt to im- 
Re mto the reasonable grievances of the 

vof i eee amy, any question respecting the 
rell | been Py of the troops; no alarm had 
yell | « aoa among them on the score of 
uk tine Bae ores nor was there any 
is cae n insult to be avenged, as in 

re l| | and thus he pza light cavalry at Meerut ;* 
1} | Wwantine i e direct personal stimulus was 
8 Mat might otherwise have fanned 


inhabitants of all 


upon as their natural 
mies, and hate with 
ceeded by that with which both hate their 
Christian rulers. 

As regards this long-cherished animosity 
of races, it has long been notorious that it 
pervades all classes, and that the sepoys of 
Madras would rejoice in any Opportunity 
that might bring them into collision with 
those of Bengal. Where regiments of both 
presidencies have been quartered at_ the | 
same station, it has been with the utmost | 
difficulty that conflicts have been prevented; 
while frequent encounters in the bazaars, in 
which the combatants on either side have 
been armed with Jlattees (heavy iron-shod 
sticks), and in which the Bengal sepoys i 
have invariably been overcome, afford the | 
plainest evidence of the feelings of deter- | 
mined hostility with which the rival services | 
regard each other. 

Another reason for such confidence ex- a 
isted in the fact, that the larger, and by F 
far the worthiest, portion of the -Madras E 
army consisted of a race utterly antagonistic 
in spirit and habits to the Mohammedan 
element with which it was associated, but 
did not mingle. It was therefore a check 
upon that most excitable branch of the 
service, and was able of itself to have 
crushed any effort at revolt, had such been 
offered. The Hindoo bulk of the native 
army of Madras, unencumbered by the $ 
trammels of caste, and unswerving in its 
loyalty, would have been alone sufficient to 
extinguish the torch of rebellion upon its 


za 
S 


tt) | the smouldey; i ibly, im the 
i p ering fires of discontent into the | own territory ; though, possibly, 

a aS flames of rebellion. struggie to do so, deeds, might hae Depa 

me} | at ‘tn ee also a solid ground upon which, | perpetrated that would have brought imde- 


scribable misery among the European and 
native Christian inhabitants. — adi 
Notwithstanding these various grounds ! 
for reliance on the fidelity of the Lana 
troops of the two presidencies, there wen 


| crisis, the f Madr 
ue} | Could 2 government o adras 
| | to the onably depend for security, owing 
ean ae oe but undeniable fact, that 
e Mohammedans on the Ganges 


Carnatic ae and the Mohammedans of the 


slightest the Deccan, there was not the | sufficient indications of an une 3 
Am 5y Mpathy or union of interests. among the civil populati 2 


0 1 
‘| ofo] i each, th cite apprehension, and to 


vigilance on the 
In the latter end 


Jtone of the  Mussul 
S 


| n ere are yet extant, traditions 
“trugele w tter animosities; and the severe 

| ich the Mussulmans of Southern 
Vor, u. * See vol, i, p. 55 3 
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Madras became obtrusively prominent in 
their intercourse with the Eviropean resl- 
dents; and it was deemed prudent to in 
crease the precautionary measures against a 
possible danger; by placing a volunteer corps 
on active duty. The impression entertained 
by the Europeans at this time, may be col- 
lected from the following letter of a mem- 
ber of the Company’s civil service, dated 
“Madras, August 25th;” in which the 
writer says :— o 
“Daily, on entering my office, I Have 
about twenty prostrate foreheads before re; 
and yet those, and others, are people who 
would murder you if they had a chance, 
and who cheat to the utmost whenever they 
tan. Lately, the Mussulmans in Madras 
have been very insolent in their looks and 
behaviour, and are evidently intending mis- 
chief. We are only in Madras, soldiers 
and all, about 2,000 Europeans against 
3,000,000 natives. If the sepoys are faith- 
ful, it will not matter; bit if not, Heaven 
help us. The fort has been provisionéd for 
10,000 men for six months, and sixty 
sailors have just been landed from the 
various ships. We have one ship of war 
opposite Triplicane, ready to batter it in 
pieces if the 35,000 rebels there show fight. 
“The Mohurrum, which commenced on 
Monday, lasts ten days; and it is in the 
latter part of that period that a disturbance 
is expected. The volunteer guard will be 
on duty from Thursday till Tuesday. For- 
tunately for the inhabitants, our compan 
is near our house (St. Thome); for, it being 
five miles from the* fort, in case we had to 
retreat we should get intercepted, and be 
cut to pieces if the rebels fought well. We 
are forty strong, and shall relieve guard 
night and day without intermission, during 
our period of duty.” 
The much-dreaded festival of the Mohur- 
rum passed over without the expected ex- 
plosion; and, after a short time, Madras 
settled down to its accustomed repose. 
Bombay, like its sister presidency Ma- 
dras, was, as yet, affected but slightly by 
the storms that troubled Bengal and the 
North-West. The Bombay troops, though 
not altogether equal in fidelity to those of 
Madras, nevertheless had passed through 
the fiery ordeal very creditably until a later 
period, when they fell into a lamentable 
error. The chief native community of 
Bombay consisted of the Parsees, who em- 
braced nearly all the wealth and influence 
of the place. These were, to a man, firm 
130 


and consistent adherents of t 
ment, and greatly 
of Lord Elphinstone in his effort 
serve order in the capital ; which A Prei 
quently, was undisturbed by any rébel e 
monstration; although the adjacent e | 
north, south, and east, demanded ees 
vigilance. The first point at which i 
mutinous spirit showed itself in t} i 


e 7 
strengthened th Se 


~~ aang 
S to pe 


: n this dire 
tion was at Kolapore—a station situate 
about 180 miles south from Bombay; whe "| 


on the night of the 1st of August, the aa 

A . : iil 
of the 27th Bombay native infantry, witli 
out alleging any grievance, or affording th 
slightest hint of their purpose, broke inj 
open mutiny, murdered several of their 
officers, plundered the treasury of 4500 
rupees, and deserted. The émeute com, 
menced about ten o’clock in the evenitig: 
and the mutineers proceeded in parties t 
the respective bungalows of their Europea 
officers. The native adjutant, and tw 
havildars of the regiment, who were loyal 
men, had fortunately, although at the lat 
moment, bécome aware of their intentions; 
and, by anticipating the murderous ruffian 
in their visit, gave some of the intended 
victims opportunity to escape. Exasperatel 
by their disappointment, they commenced 
firing into the bungalow of Major Rollant, 
who was in command of thé regiment. Th 
family of this officer had been warned o. 
the approaching danger by the mother d! 
the native adjutant, and had escaped; bi! 


y | the unfortunate woman to whom they wer 


indebted for safety, paid with her life fu} 
her devotion to the Europeans. Upal 
learning what was going forward, Captan 
M“‘Culloch hastened down to the lines, iy 
managed to gather around him about fl 
men; but they would neither firé wea 
their mutinous comrades, nor obey ™i 
orders to rally round their officers: D 
was therefore compelled to leave A 
that he might seek the safety of on 
In the meantime, Lieutenant Boe if 
Ensigns Heathfield and Stubbs,* ha 0 
towards the quarter-guard, calling E 
the men to follow them; but they i 
answered with threats and impreo® Mig 
The unfortunate gentlemen, who ra tb 
norant of the locality, or bewildered i Td 
darkness of the night, wandered ro gi 
distance in search of an asylum it 
reached a village called Solunkore gid 
daylight on the morning of the YI 

* Lieutenant Norris was quite a young ges 4 
Ensigns Stubbs and Heathfield mere boys 
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J . and there, while taking some | the way t 

anl eee were murdered by men of their Treal ae to 

ind | foe ment, who had happened to cross 

me one track. The villagers afterwards threw | They returned, 

Onse. ae bodies into the Doodgunga river, | listening to the 

tel man they were subsequently found, and | lines. 

i | | “overed for the rites of sepulture. said, ‘For God’s 

rene | Many of the incidents connected with 

the | | this unexpected outbreak are detailed in | officers ; 

ire the following extracts from letters of the 

atel | | surviving officers, and from reports for- | mess. 

Here warded to the seat of government. The 

mei | | frst selected is from a narrative of facts, 

vitl. | | chiefly referring to the murdered officers— 

> the gathered from the „confessions of muti- 

into | | neers, and the testimony of native eye- 

ther | | witnesses; which, as they agree in the 

000 || main with that of the surviving officers 

com. || of the regiment, may probably be de- 

ig; | | pended on as correct. This document 

8 ty | | says—“On the night of the 31st of July, 

pea | | no apprehensions were entertained by the 

tno || English at Kolapore; no precautions had 

lov! | | been taken, nor any place of rendezvous or 

lt || refuge appointed, in case of a mutiny 

on; | | amongst the sepoys. The night was very 

fan || dark and rainy. After mess, about ten 

adel | | o'clock, the officers separated as usual; 

atel_| | some went to have a game at billiards, some | house next-door. 

need | | Went home to bed. The major (command- 

and, | | mg the regiment) was at home; the doctor 

The | | and his wife were spending the evening at 

dd || the house of a friend; Norris and De 

i d Lancey, who lived together, had gone home 

bit | | to bed; Stubbs (who, was adjutant of the 

wert) | | 'egiment) was one of the party at bil- 

fa} | | lards; his younger brother had gone home 

jpa | | t bed. The alarm was given in the bil- 

tall idioom that there was a row in the 

ail mae Stubbs’ servant brought him his 

fils £ oake, and ran to awake his brother. 

pot Stubbs went off to the lines, where he was 

it) | | Son joined by the major. They tried to 

He Sane faithful portion of the regiment 

eT | coal i er; and a few did follow them, but 

is mi not be got to act in quelling the 

al the RA Saving the arms and treasure, or 

ri! ER of the. officers, more than by 

1p ang them Warning to fly. Heathfield 

vet beg ae rushed into Norris’s house, and 

y quo Dim and De Lancey to ‘Get up 

0 


and ae omg, ‘The men have mutinied, 
ine re coming up here.’ 
Ould no D e. 


9 ancey 
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y a ontgin M‘Culloch, wha 
vised © back to their house and 
wait till he sent them word what to do. 
zi sat in the yerandah 
ring and noise i 
Suddenly, an havildar nace a ae 
sake fly for your lives! 
n coming to murder the 
ff they are now in the mess!’ Nor- 
ris’s house was within two doors of the 
The four officers rushed through 
the house, Norris calling out, ‘Come alone, 
I know a capital place.’ De Lancey, however, 
stepped into his room for his sword: and 
this saved his life; for when he attempted 
to follow his comrades, he could not see 
them for the darkness, but found himself 
alone with his sepoy servant, who urged 
him to ‘run, or he had no chance of escape, 
as the men were mad with drink, and 
longing to kill the Europeans.’ He made 
for the residency, not without fear that the 
irregulars quartered there might also be in 
mutiny, and fire on him; but he resolved 
to risk it, having no other place in view, 


There are 150 me 


and afraid to call out to his friends, lest he 
should attract the attention of the muti- 
neers, who were plundering the major’s i 
At the residency he | 
found the major and his wife; and, by de- 
grees, with much danger and difficulty, all 
the Europeans of the place assembled there. 
Mrs. Rolland, and the other ladies and 
children, had escaped as by miracle—for the 
most part in their night-dresses ; and their 
first act on reaching the residency, was to, 
kneel down and thank God for their safety, 

“De Lancey volunteered to assist Cap- 
tain Schneider that night, and went off to 
command seventy men of his irregulars, 
protecting the magazine, &e. Stubbs, 
M‘Culloch, and other officers, got together 
about a hundred men, and took up a posi-: 
tion at the mess-house; but the men were 
seized with a panic, fired off their guns, and 
rushed into the mess, and would not be 
persuaded to come out again. 

“The night of the Ist of August came, 
and no tidings of the missing officers. 
Four thousand pounds had been taken 
from the treasury, lots of ammunition Car- 


+0)”. 
i d the shops and the majors. 
aaa ee old woman, mother 
iven the alarm at 


house looted: Apa 
of the havildar who had give a 
Major Rolland’s house and at ores Me 
found murdered in her house. nee aoe l 
neers had gone; but all was con usio ` 


distrust in the camp—=40t @ native cona 


te 
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trusted, and there were no European sol-|time he had been in the servi 


j ice 
diers. When De Lancey found that Nor- | much esteemed and loved in the y a Ta) | the 
ris was not in the fort or the neighbour- |as was poor Stubbs, whose Sweetness til the 
l. hood, nor to be heard of anywhere, he cempor won him all hearts. oi qui 
volunteered to scour the country for the It has been said, that these awa 


three missing officers, if he might have five ‘missed their way to the residency » fe vill: 
mounted men; but he was told ‘they | there is no reason to suppose they in The 
could not be spared—all were wanted to| tended to go there, or thought they woul. che 
| protect the station.’ be more secure at Colonel Maughan’, tha {| The 
Í “ Meanwhile, the three poor fellows were elsewhere, In fact, they kne U | trar 
seen by some Coolies on the Phonda-road. | of its being a partial mutiny, 


| 
i 


All tle 


i They carried their boots over their shoul- | troops at Kolapore were native to a ma | oo 

ders, and walked barefoot, because of the|and the three officers probably thought t re 
deep mud and difficult roads. They are | escape, as Norris’s words would imply, i) ee 
supposed to have left the main road on the|some of their old haunts in the gh) 


hauts 1| mai 
2nd of August, and turned to the left till where they were frequently in the babin || ae 
they reached the village of Solunkore be- hunting and shooting. i 
fore daylight on the 8rd. Here the vil- _ “Since their deaths, Kolapore h 
| lagers gave them some food: they were like many other places in India 
eating it in a temple, when a party of fifty | terrible and bloody retribution, 
mutineers came up; a woman told them | 6th of September, daily courts-m 
there were three Kaffirs in the temple, and sitting. Six men have been b 
they instantly surrounded it and shot the | guns, eleven shot, and many more hung; | ther 
two unarmed men (Stubbs and Heathfield.) the gaol was still full, and the work goingon, | volli 
Norris ran a little distance, and turned to | Such are the scenes of ‘evil’ from which | hole 
fire upon the murderers; but before he | these three young souls have been sud- | loca 
could draw the trigger, three bullets en-|denly and awfully ‘taken.’ May God hare | | mor 
tered his left side. The mutineers passed | mercy on their murderers ! 


resi 
as been | had 
2 & Scene of | puil 
Up to the tow 
artial wer por 
lown from cory 


‘ Vengeanceis | | the 


on; and the villagers, fearing to be blamed, mine, saith the Lord.” kepi 
‘threw the bodies into the Doodgunga river.| The second extract is from a letter datel | the 
The bodies of Norris and Heathfield have |“ Kolapore, 12th of August,” which proceeds | | part 
since been found and buried. 


thus :— the 
“Thus fell three promising young men, | “On the lst instant, at half-past 8 P.X, mut 
the eldest not twenty-four years old, be. Stubbs, Dr. Broughton, young Heathfield, | | of vi 
loved and regretted by all who knew them. Keith, and myself, after having dined at || On 
His commanding officer says of Norris, that | mess, were playing a game at billiards, when | | Vila 
‘he was a great favourite with his brother suddenly t 


here was a violent knocking at | ne 
officers ; and, from his abilities, would have the door, and in rushed the native adjutant | | “ite 
been a great ornament to the service which |and a drill havildar; and as soon as they | ee ; 
has lost him. _ Nothing but their innate | had recovered their breath, said there was | | b i 
fiendish disposition could have induced the mutiny in the lines. We were all so excited, | it i 
mutineers to murder him, as he was always and everything in such a state of confusion | Thay 
conciliatory and kind towards the men? ` ti 


that I cannot well describe the events i bodi 
cers speaks even | that night; only I know that, at three o'clock | 


. | | runs 

de eee ‘the best fellow in in the morning, the major, Captain M'G | | foun 

X pme » and my greatest friend, with loch, Stubbs, De Lancey, Keith, and mys of | Ali 
j whom { have always lived, and never had a took refuge, with 100 men, in a little schoo" | | hew 
; quarrel, or anything like a quarrel. Poor, | house near the local corps’ lines, after havita | | Siq 
| dear old Norris, whom I loved as a brother ! | walked the whole night through pelle | | nret 
É I miss him more and more every day; he rain, among ploughed fields, dressed | the | 
; was so good and kind, and never hurt a| white mess jackets and trowsers. At BY | Office 


PPY I scarcely | o'clock in the morning we marched dol will 
feel for his poor | with our 100 men, all the local corps E also 

ae j |600 men), and 50 of the Southern Mahti 
and I can scarcely imagine T shall never | irregular horse to our regiment’s jin i 
see him again,’ ee Otic the mutineers WO a he w 
“ Heathfield is defend themselves. We found, honap ars, 
i that about 210 men had gone away, ta ji 


Se 


mM 


T n. 1957] Ae 


Tal | their anis rest of the regiment either 


co Mh them. ~. ıs in the lines, or had run 
4 HW) quietly ieee themselves in the fields and 
thre | array Doni, when they heard the firing. 

u Mie mutineers had broken into the treasure- 
7 it chests, and taken away about 60,000 rupees. 
rou They had torn the regimental colours, and 
thay trampled them in the mud; they had taken 
bine” away or destroyed all the arms and ammuni- 
te tion in stores ; they had killed one old 
: | woman, the native adjutant’s mother, and 
Itty | she had only saved his children by hiding 
yy to them under the beds ; they had riddled the 
j major’s door and windows with balls, and 
t ad | broken open several of his boxes. ' The 
|| resident got information that the mutineers 
had shut themselves up in a strong square 
building, with loopholed walls, and flanking 
towers at the corners, near the city of Kola- 
pore. He accordingly marched all the local 
corps out to attack them. When they got 
there, however, they were greeted by a 
volley from inside, fired through the loop- 
holes in the wall. He then marched the 
locals straight home. ‘This was on the 
morning of the 2nd inst.; from that until 
the 10th, nothing was done. Our men were 
kept under arms all day, ready to turn out 
the instant the bugle sounded; and small 
parties of cavalry were continually scouring 
the country, to get intelligence of where the 
M, | | Mutineers went, and to warn the head-men 
i, | | of villages not to give them food or shelter. 
at || On the 6th, a party who had been out at a 
en | | Village about sixteen miles off, said that the 
at} | People of the village had told them that the 
nt | | three unfortunate young officers who had 
ey} | NOt been heard of since the night of the 


sa| | 10w, had been 


and lots of ammunition with | was to be done. 


MUTINY. i 


[A Pror DIscovEREn, 


then tied and sent into the 
was put in irons in the gaol. 
four of our officers and I went into the city 
and tried him by court-martial, after having ’ 
his irons knocked off. He was then taken 
out, and shot by six of the S. M. horse in 


city, where he 
The next day 


od, | by the 
yn, | | Marks 


of | | foor of 
ck | bodies had 
ue | | tuus near th 


If | Ound. 


J- | | Ali came j 
ng | 1e went 


n caught and murdered here 
mutincers, and they showed the 
of bullets and the “blood on the 
a native temple. They said their 
been thrown into a river that 
e place; but they have not been 
a the 8rd, a man named Hossein 
n from the city to our lines, where 
to our subahdar-major’s house, and 


| | Said l 
e | tre > 1m, “All the Englishmen in India 
in} 0 be killed Da er 
a| the city oae, Get the regiment to rise; 
ae officers”, will join you. We will kill the 
A wil a en the Mussulman religion 
a | lo said th e the religion of India’ He 


LOrse W 


he won 


at a native officer of the S. M. 


a Join them with 100 men. ‘The 
ld oo Dut food before him, and said 
cers, and ee and call some other native offi- 


ey would consult about how it 


the gaol-yard. The man who commanded 
the firing party was the native officer who, 
he said, was to join them with 100 men. In 
the meantime, about ninety men had come 
in from the fields and villages about, who 
said they had only run out there on hearing 
the firing, to place their wives and children 
in safety, not knowing where else to go to; 
several men had also been brought in by 
the village authorities, and by the parties 
of irregulars who were riding about the 
country. ‘They were all sent into the city 
of Kolapore, where they were put into the, 
gaol in chains, and guarded by the rajak | 
and his people. At night we all sleep at 
Maughan’s, where there is a very strong 
guard kept; we have also outlying pickets | 


of horse and foot in every direction, and a |. 


regular chain of videttes all round camp. 

“ We telegraphed, on the night of the Ist, 
to Sattara about the row; Kerr, the adju- 
tant of the S. M. irregulars, started on the 
morning of the 2nd, and was with us, bring- 
ing fifty men, on the morning of the 3rd; 
having ridden with his men the eighty miles 


been able to get here yet on accoun 
nullahs and rivers being all so 
troop of horse artillery, too, za 
Poonah, but they. have not arrived © 
for the same reasons. Ii 
feared the whole ec 
might have been cut 


ee 


| 
i 
i 
| 
1 
g 
i 


knew; so that they are very much to blame 
for not having made more haste. Up to coon, he tiyg 
the 10th, the mutineers had met with no| one of whom was hit on the thigh, and 
check; on that day, however, we had the] ran inside the Suare, We could ng l 
great pleasure of doing for a few of them. | ever, get very near the square, as there aj 
On the night of the 9th, Maughan received |a small temple at thap corner, which pi 
intelligence that twenty-five of the muti-| had occupied, and from the little Windows} 
neers, with muskets in their hands, were | which they fired at us. We remained’ 
coming back in the Kolapore direction, from behind the trees for a long time, 
tA a place sixteen miles out on the Wargoten- | their shots, on the chance of 
a road, where they had all gone to at first. | going in through the loopholes 
Kerr mounted at twelve o’clock at night, | After a while a fellow came riding round ih 
and set off through the rain, with thirty | lake, to say that all our officers had on 
men, to meet them. He rode out about| down with twenty more men, and that they 
twelye miles, and caught three men; but he had got two of the rajah’s guns, and yey, 
heard from them, that at half-past eleven | going to blow the main gate open, and stor 
o’clock the main body of them had marched | the place. I was told accordingly to collen 
in and occupied the same position which my men, and prevent any of the fellon 
Maughan had tried to take before. Kerr escaping by the road towards our camp. | 
left his men round about the place, to see therefore formed my men up, and made tk 
that they did not go away during the| horsemen mount, so as to be ready to cha 
night, and rode in to ask Maughan to giye| them if they came past. I was here co 
him some more men, and let him try to} cealed by a bank from the fort. The fellon. 
take the place. Accordingly, at ten o'clock | with M*Culloch then began blazing ang 
next morning, Captain M‘Culloch and I set | with the guns at the main gate, andl 
| off with thirty volunteers from our regiment, | expected every minute to hear that thej 
and Kerr brought out thirty more of his had broken the gate open and gone it 
irregulars. When we got there, wẹ found | and was feeling very much disgusted at m 
the fellows inside all ready to reçeive us, | being able to go and sce the fun; but I fe 
with two sentries walking up and down be-| obliged to stay and watch that road. Tk 
tween the wall and the lake, and 4 man at | guns soon stopped firing, and I supposedd | 
each of the corner towers, who occasionally | was over. However, I was soon undeceite 
fired when any of us came too near. We | for Kerr and the major came round to te 
passed behind the small native huts which | lake where I was, and said they were goni 

to bring the guns there, to see if they col! 


line the road, to a little stone temple, which 
they had not been able to occupy, as it is solid open a way in. They said that the gu 
stone, without a door or window; in fact it | could only be brought to fire obliquely, ™4 
is a Monument, not a temple. From here | therefore did not have much effecton thegil 


we could see what sort of a place it was. | for the balls merely went through, lea 


Tt was a double square, hollow in the middle, | only a small round hole in the wood W 
like a farm Square in Scotland, with a low, | not breaking it so as to make it pass! 
tiled shed inside the wall, for putting horses | The guns were then placed in a new i 
and cattle in. The four doors were of tre- tion, and we began firing at the little si 
mendously hard wood, into which a musket- | door. Two balls went through it, but 2 rl 
| ball did not penetrate half an inch; and the | left little round holes, as in the other do% 
i main gate was of the same wood, bound and | and no two balls hit on the same SP oti 
studded with iron, and about eight or tẹu | the balls were too small for the guns”. 
inches thick. The two men who were walk- | the fellows could not aim them a alla 
i ing up and down the place in front of the| much so that’ several balls went right 
| little door which looks out towards the lake, | the place, and did considerable damag! j 
began firing at us behind the monument, | the city. While here, a native guvve! yf 
and our fellows returned shot for shot; but killed from the walls, and one shot cut 
as neither of them hit, it was not of much trowsers on the left leg but did not oh 
3 use, only keeping our fellows from going | the skin. The major seeing that the fs 
E nearer, M'‘'Culloch then told me to take were not likely to ‘open a way into the Pa 
Č some of our men and some of the S. M. horse | said to me, ‘ Will you take a party an 
E round the lake, to a place near the rajah’s 7 re 


3 ro Y. 
those fellows out who are firing 1° alt 
house, mo there were trees and bushes windows of that little temple?” 1 É 


r e E 
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MUTINY. 


[THE capture, 


nteer, and we rushed up the 
hout, six of the men firing their 
ye windows while running up, 
femaining six reserving their fire for 
the Te narters. I ran up to one window 
| closer Dia cavalry carbine, which I had used 
and fire soht into the place, and one of the 
all day, right p 
wy did so to the other. We found, how- 
me that the fellows who had been there 
E it, and gone into the main building. 
a round the outside of this temple, we 
could keep them almost entirely from firing 
from that side of the building; for if one 
shot was fired from a loophole, it iwas 
immediately answered by a dozen; and we 
were so near, that a lot of our balls always 
went in. The biggest gun was here hauled 
up close to the little door. Here two na- 
tives were killed ; one was hit on the mouth, 
and the other had the whole of the back part 
of his head carried away. A ball grazed 
the toe of my left boot. Here seven men 
came out of the place and gave themselves 
up; one of them had his eye shot out, and 
another his left arm broken by a cannon- 
ball. All of a sudden we heard a whole lot 
of shots inside the place, and were told that 
Kerr had got in on the opposite side by a 
gate, which they had neglected to guard. 
We should have battered the little door 
down in a few more shots, but we could not 
get it opened at once, as they had piled a 
lot of big stones inside against it. We 
rushed at a little door which had not been 
tried before, because it was so difficult to 
get at. We found it not so strong as the 
aa and broke it in with a pickaxe and 
a utts of our muskets. Several men were 
ot down inside, and three prisoners taken. 
aa i) extraordinary that not one of our 
ee ie touched, though they fired a lot of 
Ream ae Six mien took refuge in a little 
a ie middle of the square. This 
bia ee immense blocks of solid stone. 
main a small door looking towards the 
st gate, up to which there were four 
one steps . th 3 3 ò 
ah round at ere was a little stone veran- 
and which 1t, to which the: window looked, 
z S raised about four feet above 
A e window was about two 
1€ verandah, and about four feet 
e win fees door and wooden shutter of 
balls thro v were shut. We sent a lot of 
they retu ugh the door and windows; and 
hitting ae them, each on the chance of 
havildar e other. They hit one colour- 
knee, a the head, and one sepoy on the 
er a while, finding we could not 


, to volu 
ith a § 
muskets at th 


mer 


Square, 


td 
turn them out without 
men hurt (which we did not wish), we re 
solved to smoke them out, and accordi ely 
threw a lot of lighted grass eaen 

Jighted grass before the door 
One man, Seeing that they were to be burnt 
out, sprang out of the little window like a 
tiger, with his loaded musket in his hand; 
evidently resolved to sell his life dearly. I 
happened to be standing close to (Heri 
dow, and shot him through the head with 
the carbine I had used all day. He fell all 
in a heap, stone dead. On findine thé 
smoke insufferable, they came out one by 
one, only to be shot down by our men 1 | 
immediately. The square was now an awful 
sight, with eight or ten dead bodies lying on 
the ground, the whole place streaming with 
blood, and the prisoners, some of them; 
frightfully wounded.” 


aving some of out 


A singular feature connected with the 
mutiny of this regiment, was presented by 
the fact, that no non-commissioned officer 
took part with the mutineers; and also that 
only one-third of the regiment were Hin- 
dostani men, the rest being Mahrattas, and 
Deccan and Concan Hindoos: the virus of. 
sedition had affected all in this instance; 
without distinction of country. 

Another account, after describing the first 
movement of the mutinous soldiers, and thé 
flight of the three officers, announces the 
punishment of the rebels, and the entire 
suppression of revolt in that quarter of the 
presidency of Bombay. The writer says— | 
“ The mutineers, by threats of instant death, i 
made numbers join them. They plundered | 
the tumbril of 45,000 rupees, and the stores 
of several thousand rounds of cartridges. 
While all this was going on the Kolapore 
infantry came up, and surrounded the mess- 
house. Some fifty of the 27th, still faithful, 
were there also, with the whole of the offiż 
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cers of the regiment. They had not been 
there for any length of time before a sentry 
took the alarm, or purposely discharged his 
piece, and every one followed his example. 
The 27th ran like cowards into the mess- 
room, out of which they refused to stir. 
Nothing: then remained but to retire Aes 
Bowrah, a place distant about half a ae 
The fifty men of the .27th occupier r s 
school-house as a picket, and lit n Rp 
round which they coolly seated HEE 
while Major Rolland and oe ay 
loch performed sentry-go—* a zan 
their own men declined! Nex A 
120 of the Kolapore aana aot 
of the irregulars, went to 6 S i 


Haridw: 


ais 
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the mutineers from a position they held in 
the city. On arrival, it was found to be 
impracticable without guns. The position 
was surrounded by high, strong loopholed 
walls, and, without scaling-ladders, nothing 
' could be attempted. After returning some 
| shots our force retired without accident, save 
| a slight graze which Colonel Maughan re- 
| ceived from a fell. 
| “Late in the day a new character ap- 
| peared on the scene. The whole of the 
| European community had retired to the 
| residency, the compound of which was 
| strongly guarded by the Kolapore infantry. 
| They were all anxious and praying for suc- 
| cour, and they had not long to wait for it. 
Covered with skirmishers, they soon saw a 
small body of men riding to their relief. 
As they advanced nearer, they described 
| the leader to be Lieutenant Kerr, of the 
| Southern Mahratta horse; and he had fifty 
| sabres at his back. His welcome was a 
warm one. His face, radiant with daring, 
inspired every breast with confidence; and 
; as they glanced at his swarthy troopers, 
reeking with their recent ride, they felt that 
if their gallant leader were only permitted, 
his horse’s hoofs would soon be red with 
rebel blood. The march of Lieutenant Kerr 
| was wonderful. As soon as the mutiny 
broke out at Kolapore, a telegraphic mes- 
| sage was sent off to Colonel Malcolm at 
| Sattara. When it was received, Lieutenant 
Kerr was at the engineer stores, in the 
European guard, putting irons upon a man 
who had enlisted in: the horse with a view 
of corrupting the allegiance of the troopers. 
While so engaged, the colonel’s orderly 
galloped up, and gave him a note stating 
that he required him at his house, and that 
he was to prepare to march at once with 
fifty sabres upon Kolapore. Ina very short 
time Lieutenant Kerr aud his men were in 
their saddles. When they started the 
| were loudly and heartily cheered by ae 
| men of the 3rd European regiment, who 
i wished them God-speed. ‘The ave 
j Khonia-warna, Punch-gunga, and the nul- 
lahs, were brim-full; the roads fetlock-deep; 
even the elements seemed to conspire 
against the little party: yet without a sick 
horse or man, and all, comparatively speak- 
ing, fresh, Lieutenant Kerr did the whole 
distance (seventy-six miles) in twenty-four 
hours, and entered Kolapore in the manner 
we have described. The celerity of this 
march requires no comment at our hands. 
it speaks for itself ; > 
186 
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OF THE 
hope that the government will not esis, ~ = 
a service which turned the tide of i Over |1] the 
against the mutineers. '¢ton ged 

“On the morning of the 3rd of A l || yur 
itwo hours before daybreak, the muo Th 
left the Ghaum, and took the rosin dot 
Farala, where they remained until the tof || the 
instant. They then descended into the an she 
can by a passage near the ghauts. E th 

“Lieutenant Kerr offered to attack 4 mi 
rebels before they left Farala, but Colo ‘ 
Maughan would not permit him. Jt R i | be 
general belief, that had he been allowed P 7 
have done se, he would have ridden thes a 
down, and sabred them to a man. m fi 

“The Mahratta horse were also ender. is 
voured to be tampered with; but the traitor Li 
was discovered, tried, and shot forthwith, | |! as 
The rajah of Kolapore, and all the native fo 
chiefs in the neighbourhood, have evincel |, fo 
the best of feeling throughout. It is a pity pe 
that more promptitude was not displayel we 
by Colonel Maughan. Had he attacked hi 
the rebels with the forces at his disposal, he bi 
might easily have overcome them. The | 
risk, however, was great; as, in the event || tl 
of a reverse, the consequences would have | || it 
been fearful. He had not only his troop I 
to protect, but a number of helpless women | a 
and children; and such a responsibility ren- 5 
ders even the bravest irresolute. Up to the 2 
9th instant but little seems to have been d 
done beyond strengthening our position. 1 
On the evening of that day, twenty-six o t 
the mutineers returned to Kolapore, aut \ í 
shut themselves up in an enclosure close by | 
a tank, in front of what formerly was tle / 
quarter-guard of the native regiment in the | 
old camp. This position they managed to } 
strengthen, and there they were attacked. 
After nine hours’ hard fighting, the pla} ||. 


was carried at the point of the bayonet 
Lieutenant Kerr first received informato | 
of the arrival of these men when he was out 
on picket duty. He instantly went up 4” 
surrounded the place with his irregula! | 
horsemen. He then left Dr. Broughton f 
charge, and galloped off to camp to 5 
the news to Major Rolland. ‘This office 

immediately went to the lines for voluntee™ f 
All volunteered, but only 100 were taket 
The rest remained ready in their ]m | 
Lieutenant Kerr led the storming pat | 
and did his duty nobly. He has be, 
thanked in orders for his ‘devoted brave!’ i 
Two men were killed in this attat i 
aud some few wounded. Lieuten™ 
err got a smash oyer the shoulder #1" | 


Initiati e 


ee 
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et, but had ample ven- | Sheik Shamood 
his assailant dead, and | for promotion comet oe Peco ees 
through with his sword. | of British India; and ar, with the “Order 
frst burst in a small | ratta 3 and a gallant little Mah- 
sowar, already menti F 
three feet wide, and | Lieutenant Kerr’s life i Pe ROL 
z t the mutineers, | enclosure, is also rec in the attack at the 
payoneting all they met ted ommended to be pro- 
and bayol 5 y . | moted to the rank of kote duff, au 
in another door of the |‘ Order of Merit.’ mete vale tine 
led all they encountered. “There was als 
s oad x 
. of the mutineers have} of the 27th accra of 250 men 
d and destroyed—some | Rutnagherry. “Tt was deem a nae 
others in the districts. | disarm them, and accord eT pee 2 
been blown away from guns; | were made in Bombay for that pur aie 
example has been made | disarming took place on the 19th a t : 
to keep the Southern Mahratta | The detachment of the 27th yielded ate 
country quict for years to come. Colonel | arms without a murmur, and were que 
Le Grand Jacob 1s at Kolapore, and has| marched back to their lines. Major avs 
assumed the chief command of the field of the 86th, with the majority of his troo s, 
force. The garrison has also been rein-}|then left for Goa en route to Din 
forced by two companies of the 2nd Euro- | leaving a detachment of European artillery 
pean light infantry, two 12-pounder howit- and sailors for the protection of Rutna- 
zers, mountain train, and the 4th troop of| gherry.” 
horse artillery. All danger may therefore! The Kolapore mutineers were within 
be snid ounave passed away. twenty miles of Goa, when they heard that 
The 27th regiment was disarmed on|asteamer, with European troops, had arrived 


of a musk 
shootmg 


q in.among 


capture 


| in the Concan, and 


Many have Df 
os va a terrible 


the 18th, and all went off quietly. Indeed | there. They then at once turned their 
itcould not be otherwise. The guns were 3 
loaded with canister, and laid. The infantry 
aso had loaded. Colonel Jacob, who 
speaks fluently in Hindostani, addressed the 
a7th regiment on the subject of the late 
disesceful proceedings. He then called 
eon Kerr and two of his brave sowars 
ee mut, complimented them on their 
ee ed conduct in the attack on the 
a a and explained their deeds to the 
fae ans, who instantly evinced their ap- 
oval with three hearty cheers. 


18th, 


Two hundred will die in all. 


the officer 
mill be di 


ketry, R 


or 
Suthern 
Yeputation f 


may e 


m a strong firing party- 
qual, but none surpass. 


AN soci 


irely j : 
| ely in their keeping, and nobl 


. 


here were seven more arrests on the 
courts-marti Two 
an ele at work—one a native, 
neers wer her a European. Twenty muti- 
l cate die on the evening of the 
ceed in the murders of 
Boca Q pe, hanged ; the remainder 
cae etween guns and mus- 
Ment, volunte ng the latter kind of punish- 
ae to ers from the 27th regiment 
The 
vet horse have earned a 
r valour and fidelity „which 
` With- 
onethey have been on duty, 
r meas ce the 31st, in awful rain, 
ety, an aie The lives of the Euro- 
i e interests of the state, 


e a 
You, oe one their’ duty. Naib Russuldar 
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faces towards the interior, and marched up 
the ghaut again, where they were disposed 
of in the manner already described. 

The following extracts, from a communi- 
cation dated “Belgaum, August 23rd,” 
record the punishment inflicted upon a por- 


tion of the Kolapore mutineers. The narra- 
tive is in the form of a diary. 
nce reached us 


“« Aug. 10th.—Intellige 
to-day of the slaughter í 
Kolapore mutineers by their own regiment. 
It appears these men could not get on at all 
below the ghaut where they at first went. 
They could get no money and no food, so 
they came pack, and, on being observed, 
barricaded themselves in a temple. The 
officers led out the re , who broke 


into the place where the me ) 
a fe -to-hand fight m 


after a sharp hand 

quarters, they payoneted the whole. — 
few of the men of the regiment had trifling 
wounds. Now there are put twenty-five of 
Joose in the country. 
Two companies of t 


of twenty of the 


morning: 
to the skin, | 


and 


days: The o0 i 
ee were, for the most part, la a Nee | 
they arrived. These, (omer gred aa 
harwar, on Dells s e 
y onto DAMT o SONNE 


companies of tl 
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KOLAPORE—A DIARY. ] 


available Europeans ; and I think, with them 
and the artillery, we are equal to anything. 
I attended the court-martial on pho 
Usman—a greater rogue than he moon 
shee. He appears to have directed his 
letters in English. I saw the letters writ- 
ten inside in the native character, and also 
the English translation; to the effect that 
everything was in readiness here. Several 
Jeading men in the town, and in the native 
regiments (no names), were mpe for the in- 
surrection. The plan for taking the fort, 
making the commander prisoner, and cut- 
ting the throats of all Christians, was also 
` laid out. The English were a parcel of 
fools, and did not ‘smell the rat.’ There 
were many other subjects discussed in the 
epistles, but the pith I have given you; 
and if these had not been intercepted we 
should not have been in the land of the 
living. I afterwards rode up to the camp, 
and passed the European lines. The sol- 
diers looked much more comfortable with 
their clean kit, and were enjoying their 
ipes. 

“Aug. 138th—To-day most exciting events 
have happened. Two men have been sen- 
tenced to death, and are to be blown away 
from guns to-morrow. The moonshee’s 
trial came toʻa close to-day, when he was 
found guilty. Another man, a Perdassie, 
was tried by a court-martial at the artillery 
mess-room. The chief witness was the ad- 
jutant of one of the regiments ; and his tes- 
timony was corroborated by the jemadar. 
This man, it seems, had come to try and 
incite the sepoys to insurrection; and the 
jemadar, an havildar, and naik, directly they 
were aware of his intentions, informed the 
adjutant, who accompanied them to the 
lines, when they hid him in a hut, behind a 
plain deal door with chinks in it. The 
then introduced the Perdassie, and the a 
Jutant took down on paper the mutinous 
conversation. Under such circumstances 
the rascal was, of course, convicted, and to- 
morrow will meet the fate he deserves. T 
shall go and see him executed, as I think 
that every European ought, b iy 

> At, DY his presence 
to show to the natives his concurrence with 
the justice of the sentence; and I am as 
when we consider for a moment that had 
those letters of the moonshee not been ae 
cepted we should all have had our throats 
cut, it takes away all pity that one mi ht 
otherwise have felt for these wretched anh 
I read the translations of the moonshece’s 
letters, ee number. Like those of the 
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Perdassie, their plans were all ary 


nicely as possible. One was to the we ay 
z NTE a F . Moulay; 
of Poonah, telling him the English were ane 
in ignorance as to what was going on Ut 
also wrote to Kolapore; ‘and the mut; te || 
that place is attributed to him, Gulu mi 
been indefatigable in getting evidence a 
keeping spies. It was entirely through ne 
means that these letters were intercg t w 
These are indeed exciting times. ian 
grant all may be well yet in Bengal “a 
that no such insurrection may break e 
hora & had to announce the cen 
tences to the prisoners this evening, and a 
obtain a confession, which I believe he ot 
with little trouble. a" | 
“ Aug. 14th.—This day the traitors were 
blown away from guns at half-past 4 ry, 
I mounted my horse, and on the way me 
the prisoners in a cart, guarded by a detach. 
ment of the 64th; presently we arrived at 
the place of execution. It was on the littl 
course. There was a square formed. Qn 
one side were the Mahratta horse; on the 
other some Shetsandi police from the vil- 
lages at the bottom; and in the direction 
in which the guns were pointed were the 
rabble, and at the other face were the 29th 
and 15th native infantry and the 2nd Bu- | 
ropeans drawn up; and between them and 
the guns all the ‘Sahib log’ stood. Every 
one was present, from the general down- | 
ward. The adjutant-general read the sen- 
tence out to the prisoners, and: they were 
then led to the guns; and at a given sigi 
off they went. That rascal of a moonshe | 
was drawing 150 rupees a-month for in- | 
structing officers of regiments in Hindos | 
tani, at the very time he was plotting theri 
death. I should have mentioned that ai 
havildar and four men of the 29th wel) 
given up by the regiment this morning “i 
plotting against government. 


thoi 


plot got up by the Perdassie. i 
addressed each of them; he also called w | 
the adjutant and complimented him, v | 
informed him he had brought his con 

to the notice of the commander-in-0 an| 
This was a more gratifying specta 


j 
(i 


that of the day before yesterday. 
eral has been indefatigable; he : 
the number of proyjdential interfer? 
that had occurred for our benefit; bu 
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[POONAH AND SATTARA 


tended more to the 
Mahratta country 


determi i 
er ae to nip the mischief in its bud 
Acco gly a force, consisting of two guns, 
d 


3 ing has 
— ne, nothing 
provider” Ne Southern 


avi, {| | safety ©. dicious measures taken by Gen- | a party of her majesty’ 

ti pan t! E the sudden throwing In of | some South Mian dragoons, with 

He |} on pments of European troops. General | men of the 22nd native anes ner 

yin || | dette ias throughout acted promptly, | under the command of Col RAM yl 

hay ||| 2 pnd judiciously ; and, aided by Mr. jand accompanied by Mr ue Malcolm, 

and dent of police, has | assistants), marched into ie Hee 
attara 


firmly, “the superinten 


hich, had it not been | before daylight on the morning of the 6th 
e 


his od the plot, W 
a feel would have caused the esd ofjof August, and surrounded the pal 
a |] the native regiments na ne o placing the guus in position in fe font 
out This event at Kolapore w ees v out The commissioner then directed his officers 
sen. ||| an irritating influence Mal ] he adjacent | to inform the rajah that it was necessary he 
to ||| districts of the Southern Ma aratta country. | should take up his residence for a Hae at 
got | At Poonah, Sattara, Belgaum, Dharwar, Poonah, and that carriages were then i 
||| and other places, the traces of-a wide-spread | readiness for the conveyance of himself “id 
vere Mohammedan conspiracy were detected ; | family. His highness, offended at the a 
pa, || | buts fortunately, the germs of insurrection ceremonious announcement, at first refused 
met || | were nipped -in the bud. At Poonah* a|compliance; but, after -satisfying himself 
ach: lot was concerted, between the moulvies of | that he had no choice but to obey, he con 
dat || | thatplace and those of Belgaum, for blowing | sented to the removal, and, with the vance 
ittle || | up the arsenal, and murdering the Eu-|in company, was safe on his way to Poonah 
On ||| ropeans and native Christians of the place. | before eight o’clock; whence, upon his 
This was timely discovered by letters inter- | arrival, he was transmitted, with several of 


his ‘adherents, under a strong guard to the 


cepted at the post-office; and the autho- 
naval depot at Butcher Island, in Bombay 


tities were enabled to guard against the im- 


stion 

the || pending evil. Many arrests of Mussulman harbour, where he remained under strict 

99th ||| conspirators were made, and the natives surveillance, until the storm of rebellion 

Bu g the cantonment bazaar were disarmed. | had passed over his territory. Some timely 

ad Som the out-stations the European families | exhibitions of punishment followed this ab- 
ere called in for safety, and were sent duction; six prisoners, implicated in the 


outrage at Kolapore, who had been taken 
at Sattara, having been blown away from 
guns; and the two events struck wholesome 


terror into the minds of the surrounding 


populations. 

While these occurrences were progressing, 
the three presidencies were alike anxious 
about the state of feeling in the country 
around Hyderabad, in the Deccan; and, as 
the territory. of the Nizam bordered upon 
in the north-east, and, on the south- 


mer military escort to Bombay. Much 
ane alarm was not justified by subse- 
a Kents ; but, at the moment, “ discre- 
Ren s he eneg the better part of va- 
ae T nd timely caution had more advo- 
oi an pauecessary daring had admirers. 

md pe conspirators, having been tried 
kaka gin ` of high treason, were securely 
ship Akbar oard the Company’s receiving- 
» preparatory to transportation 


forli 
g i | ty wae Straits settlements. Nagpore the 
Jines, | || $2286, had eai the commissioner, Mr. | east and on the west, adjoined districts be- 
ed to) hig family eon to believe the rajah and longing to Madras and Bombay respectively, 
“pal 0 m re in communication with the its condition naturally became an object for 
11) * Poona n conspirators at Poonah, and | serious attention. The two largest cities 
a ~ 
Tatta states. formerly a capital city of the Mah- church, and an excellent library in the cantonments, 


Ti 1S si 
pues, h agen at the confluence of two 
aie Rolie 1 apd Moota; about 98 miles 
we along te i: stands in an extensive plain 
ed ills eyel of the sea, and is sur- 
aa E pre of which were formerly 
being sons aide tec The great street of Poonah 
deviga C Orned with some, many of the houses 
mythological paintings and 


+ Sattara is & fortified town, ; 
d Tourna Ghaut, m the province 0 i. 


pore, fifty-six miles south of Poonah. The p 
singularly devoid of the usua 


dostani settlemen 
hill about 800 fe 


1] | been egt only one 
|} aien Stablishog apene. A Hindoo college | 
at P oo college has 

d De 5 also Poonah by the government; an 


soldiery. 
for the use of the = Y situated between the 
eJ 


IYDERABAD—A PLOT DEF 


of the Nizam—namely Hyderabad, in ne 
south-east portion, and Aurungabad, Tae 
north-west—contained at the time, besides 
the establishment of the residency near the 
former city, many English families belonging 
to military and civil servants of the Com- 
pany, which, by the terms of various treaties, 
had a right of maintaining a large military 
cantonment at Sekunderabad, a few miles 
north from Hyderabad city. The infantry 
cantonment was three miles in length, well 
provided with all requisites for a military 
station; and the cavalry lines were situated 
about two miles north of the cantonment. 
The military station for the troops of the 
Nizam was at Bolarum, a short distance 
from Sekunderabad. Matters had con- 
tinued perfectly quiet in this quarter until 
the 16th of July, when it was communicated 
to the resident political agent that a number 
| of the people in the city were much excited, 
and that a scheme was in agitation to coerce 
the Nizam to attack the British residency, 
which was situated outside of the city, but 
some miles distant from the English canton- 
ments. Accordingly, early in the evening 
of the 17th, about 4,000 budmashes, led by 
800 Rohillas, marched upon the residency, 
ostensibly to demand the release of a je- 
madar of the lst Nizam cavalry, who had 
been delivered up to the resident as a mu- 
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jutant’s house. 


tineer, by order of the Nizam. Major 
Davidson, who was then at the residency, 
acted with promptitude and vigour: an 
express was at once sent off to cantonments 
for aid; and he then marched out with the 
European guard and three guns to attack 
the insurgents. Upon coming in front of 
them, he opened a fire of grape with such 
rapidity and effect that the rebels were 
stricken with terror, and fled, leaving many 
of their companions on the ground, among 
cae were several of the Rohillas. Some 
rısoners were made; and among the 

Rohilla chief, who was areal a 
and afterwards died. So quickly had the 
affair been managed, that, when the cavalr 

and horse artillery arrived from Somme 
abad, the rebels had been dispersed, and 
the city of Hyderabad resumed its ordinar 

aspect. This was almost the only OEG 
to an outbreak that occurred in the por- 
eens ie Deccan near the borders of the 


An officer of the 80th Madra i 
i i í tiye 
infantry, in a letter descripti S nati 
writes ee nol criptive of this affair, 


“T must tell you that last Friday even- 
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ing, the 17th of July, the resident 
formation that the Rohillas were a 
in large numbers for an attack, 
the evening, about half-past six 
and myself were sitting in the. 
when we heard the three alarm 
the signal for the troops to fall-j 
at once to the general parade, 
to the mess of the 7th cavalry t 
what was amiss, when I was met b 
officer rushing home as hard as he could 
for his horse. He shouted to me oe 
alarm is sounding’—magic words, as va 
may suppose. I turned, ran home ang 
as my legs could carry me, got out the 
horse and carriage, dressed and put dea 
G—— and the son in, and rattled off to the 
barracks, where we found all the riflemen 
out, and the cavalry getting to saddle. By 
this time an express came in to say thit 
they—i.e., the Rohillas—were  attackine 
the residency. Off galloped the cavalty 
and horse artillery; we remained at the 
barracks; all the ladies together at the at. 
The whole force was out: 
we were all bivouacked on the parade | 
ground till about 1 a.m. About seven 
the report of guns told us that the work | 
had commenced. But we were, as the say- 
ing is, one too many for them. They cane 
on and got nine rounds of grapeshot, which 
knocked them over like ninepins. They 
then got into a house in the bazaar, fron 
which they kept up a fire on our fellows 
andthe residency all night. This how 
was so situated that the guns could not te l 
brought to bear upon it, so it was resolvet f 
to wait till the morning, and then have 
them with the infantry. However, %4 
A.M. they walked off. We know of twenty) 
nine Rohillas picked up dead ; i 
wounded, of course, we cannot find ol) 
but the quantity of blood on the floor 0") | 
house, when taken possession of He al 
morning, told that they must have su 
heavily. The troops turned out sp 
so people have little fear of the M 
following suit with Bengal. The res sit 
has now been strongly fortified. 16% 7.) 
posed we shall have a row tomer ol 
as it is Friday (the Mussulman Sun el 
which day they think it a mark of 20i 
their prophet to try and murder US) | ai} 
our likely oe 
Sepoys are stanch, they are pride 
more than they bargain for, OU? ye 


if 
Ssemilin, | 
Welt i 
Georgi | 
veranda 
guns Soun 4 
n and be af 
I Went of 
© find oy 
ya Cavalry 


Wee 
last all the ladies (our depdt excepted) al) 
put into the arsenal and European s bad 
You may imagine the scene; dru 1 


Ger a Resin 


ney 


side 


about noon. 
manded t 
into the Jines, 
to have succe 
but he, with 
the havildar- 
some others, ] 
tempt to mal 


officers into 


as he was on 
aid, as he ima 


executed, 


i writsir, of 
eee 


July, h 
the vill 
the islan d 
a aming i 
Sitiy 
durin SN 
executeq W 


e fo 


n 
be 


an 
in all 


0 cantonm e 


r 1 touched, 
ed at all night. 
elegraphed 
e 


proach i 
he 30th 0 


d the r 


ears to have been slain from behind, by 
blows dealt him with a hatchet. 
creants attempted to inve 


M. White had a most narrow escape. 


he was warned by a sepoy that he would be 
murdered, and g 
with a slight scratch from a sword. The 
wutineers fled rapidly to the eastward, 
pace the grand parade, and got into the 
ate jungle without being 
i at thirty of the mutincers were killed 
oF c new Sikh and Punjabee battalion, 

seven were captured and summarily 


Ac : 
: Roc were afterwards received from 
- Cooper, deputy-commissioner © 


icir fli : r 
ght without ceasing, for a distance 


of forty mi 
nee which up to the left bank of the 


¡PPosite Ujuala 
ne the place, abo 


hot or drowned by his police, aided 
ate 160 were captured on 
g ee river; 35 were counted 
an ae to get off. Numerous 
< brought in from all quarters 

night: 237 were summarily 


ie about en taken.; 41 died from fatigue ; 


Xeighbouri 
ts, 500 ae 
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sounding the 
directions, carriages rush- 
pove-mentioned places. All 
who lived in the city came 
nts, or took refuge in 
d not a single man 
though they were 
The 12th lancers 
for from Poonah, and are 
rere in about a fortnight. 
s hailed with great glee.” 
f July, the 26th regiment 
tinied at Meean Meer, 
pencer, who com- 
egiment, immediately went 
and for some time appeared 
eded in pacifying the men; 
the quartermaster-sergeant, 
major, a pay havildar, and 
ost their lives in the vain at- 
ntain order. ‘The major ap- 


to these b the. flo P 
Pun akeo tie men, the Sikhs and 
$ 2 ome guards which re- 
mained, the total strength 
mc z i gth of the whole 
giment is approximately given 
A letter from Peshawu f 
BE r, of about the 
me date, describes an exciting affair that 
had recently come off at that stati = 
follows :—“ I am always picturi ake 
ys picturing to myself 
the horror of people at home when the 
hear of the succession of atrocities n 
trated by the scoundrel sepoys, and of the 
narrow escape we have had of losing India. 
We disarmed the 10th irregular cavalry 
here, aud then disbanded them for not i 
charging the 55th native infantry (who were 
in open mutiny), when ordered to do so. 
We managed to get these ‘doves,’ as they 
are called, dismounted within a hundred 
yards of the guns; sent a party to seize 
their horses at their pickets; then com- 
manded them to lay down their arms; then 
sent searchers to relieve them of their para- 
phernalia; made them take off their coats; 
then ordered them to take off their boots. 
Fancy a cavalry regiment hard at work 
taking off each other’s boots, under the 
influence of artillery! Hach man was then 
given eight annas (Is.); the whole secured, 
and marched off to the river side, where they 
are to be embarked in boats and sent down 
the Indus, where I expect every mother’s 
son will have a chan 


ce of being drowned in 
the rapids. To-night we pick out horses to 
complete the battery from the disbanded 
cavalry. We had a night-alarm a short 
time since; you know we (the artillery) all 
sleep at the guns. 


I awoke and heard 

‘boom,’ ‘boom?’ hearing guns fired (for so 
flit seemed) at regular intervals from the 
fort, we thought the city 


had risen, and a 
night-alarm all through the cantonments 
was the consequence: 


we were all at our 
in notime. 


rendezyous 1 This was caused 
by the explosion of little mines m the city; 
in honour of a wedding. Well, next morn- 
ing, the persons concerned, and thosa ig 
worked at and re- 


re tied up, 
t 
ceived such a ill nob: 


easily forget. 
treachery, We 
the quirks of 
flog, as circum 
nonsense here. 
maintain discipline.” . š 
more had been apprehende At Jelpigoree the eleme 
ng villages. In round num- were at work also. - 
n were thus accounted for. Tf of this station, at whic! 


trumpets 


We ha 


ry mu 
Major S 


The mis- 
igle some other 
and Lieutenant 
Just 
the point of dismounting, to 
gined, his commanding officer, 


their lines ; 


ot away with difficulty, and 


overtaken. 


the almost total destruction of 
ment. The mutineers continued 


they in vain tried to cross 
On Mr. Cooper’s reach- 
ut 4 r.m. on the 3lst of 
und that about 150 men had 
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JELPIGOREE—A TIMELY ARRE 


native infantry was quartered, whe Buropem 
troops whatever were m cantonments, ae 
every facility was therefore afforded to 0e 
evil-disposed of the regiment to coerce, or, 
if need be, to destroy their English officers. 
An effort to that end was made towards the 
end of July; but the corps was not then 
ripe for revolt, and the plot was discovered 
in time to render it harmless. The details 
of this affair are given by an officer of the 
73d regiment; who says, in a letter dated 
30th July—“ We have been a little unset- 
tled lately, in consequence of a discovery 
that there were some twelve or fifteen men 
in the regiment who were disposed to 
mutiny, and, if possible, kill their officers. 
We at once arrested the ringleaders, tried 
them by court-martial, and sent them to 
the gaol, heavily ironed. The putting on 
of irons is almost the greatest indignity 
which can be offered to a high-caste sepoy, 
so we naturally felt anxious during and 
after the process. However, all went 
smoothly, and they are now on their way 
to Calcutta. After this we breathed a little 
more freely; but the sequel will show how 
nearly we brought the storm on our own 
heads. A day or two after, information 
was brought us by a faithful sepoy, that two 
men had been to him, regretting that they 
could not get up a party to attack the offi- 
cers at mess; they expressed themselves as 
ready to do so if they could induce three 
more to join them. Our informant pro- 
mised to join them. The next day they 
got their party augmented to six, and made 
their arrangements for that very evening ; 
they were to have a boat waiting on the 
river, which runs close under the mess- 
neues, to make a dash at the officers while 
at dinner, jump into the boat, and esca 
into Bhotan. They dared not trust aise 
selyes on this side. as the regiment would 
not join them. We heard all this just as 
we were going to a grand entertainment 
given by our regiment to the irregular cay 
alry. We thought it better to go, and ; 
therefore went. We remained three RRA 
in the midst of them all, knowing that 
some few were contemplating our murder 
in the evening. _Up to this time we had 
had ho opportunity of consulting as to what 
was to be done; in fact, nothing was t 
tled till I mounted my horse, and oaks 
down to the lines in a tremendous storm of 
rain. I had the whole party arrested 
They were taken up by sepoys, guarded by 
them all ag aud packed off by them in 
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a boat next morning for Calcutta 


seems to prove fully that we may r | 
the regiment as a body; they neve tan 
have imprisoned their own compa Wo 
anything like a mutinous spirit f 
among them.” tik | 
Throughout the country between 

northern districts of the Bombay resid t 
and Malwa, many events occurred ehe 
ciently marked to show, that in al i b 
tions the native troops were in an a rec. 


been 


i i i 
state, as if wavering- between the ont 
principles of fidelity and revolt. Tt BE 


however, worthy of notice, that the troop, 
so affected, were, in very few instances i 
the Bombay army ; being chiefly Mahratta 
or Rajpoots, or men of various contingents 
imbued with the same ideas as the Hin 
dostanis and the Oudians. Towards the 
close of July, a few troopers of the Guzers 
irregular horse, at Ahmedabad, attempted 
to get up a mutinous demonstration, by 
rushing through the lines of the corps with 
a green flag, and calling on all true fo. 
lowers of the people to join them, ad 
exterminate the unbelievers. The effort, 
however, failed; and, in an attempt to seize 


niong hli 


them, two were killed by the Coolie police | 
corps. Captain Taylor, the commandant of 
the regiment, was wounded in the affray; 
and the mutineers were eventually secured, 
and sentenced to be hanged. The execu | 
tion took place in presence of the whol 
force at the station; which was drawn W 
in line, the Guzerat irregular horse being | 
placed in front of the European troops, and 
facing the gallows; so that if they had 
dared to attempt a rescue, their destruction f 
was certain. The mutineers were pei 
mitted to address the men of their regiment } 
previous to being turned off; and one 4 Í 
them, profiting by the opportunity, called | 
aloud to them—“ Why do you not do ® 
they did at Neemuch, and charge thest 
Katfirs?” But the reply to his questio i 
came in a low murmur of reprobation rP ' 
the ranks before him, and the traitors 1 
their doom without sympathy. 108 

At Punderpore—a sacred town about A 
miles south-east of Poonah—an émeule i 
curred in July, during which the mamit | 


dar (or native magistrate) was killed; Bh | 
the disturbance was quickly repress¢ dei) | 
no serious result followed to the Europ? o 
m that quarter. About the same Cos | 
some engineers of the Baroda Railway qu | 
pany, stationed at that town, create’, | 
necessary alarm by precipitately 2 | 


ee |: 
- i 


pando i 
| 
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[SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA, 


eing into Surat 
This station and fia a Bod of 
A levy th ieclared that a large y © 
l on Mate pee narching towards the Gui- 
Ould Lee 5 W “The momentary panic was, 
ha yaa apital. t any permanent injury to 
YO ever Teno ity ; d the terrified 
powere, of the city; au € i 

the || the, qui derided for their pusilla- 
Eley ‘iy, instead of being thanked for their 
j ning 

E timely ro and Nerbudda provinces 
ated The à somewhat precarious state during 
Osite | were Sab of August. At Jubbulpore, the 
Way, (Oe of the troops had not ceased to 
Oops Oe alarm since the first, symptoms of 
S, of Feat: became apparent in June; but 
Atay a the two following months passed away 
ent, ct any attempt at actual mutiny. At 
Hin. ath certain symptoms among the men 
the i Phe Band regiment, induced Major 
es, Erskine (then in command) to take extra- 
ne ordinary precautions against danger, and 
2 Y to fortify and provision the residency. An 
A oficer of the 52nd, writing of this ae 
ang || | tence, On the 17th of July, says— me 
fot || 88 beautiful place, so we, all came here 
seize | ove evening, and such a business you never 


saw. There were ten ladies, with ever so 


ou countrymen ! Our orders are to de- 
stroy, burn, kill, and hang; and if t 

order is not carried out it Toni 5 a 
fault. Some of the worst RAe a, 
place at the stations I have named a 5 
J hansie, for instance, fifty-three Européans 

including civilians and officers, were starved 
out and had to surrender. The rebels tied 
them to trees—ladies and gentlemen; then 
laid down the children in front ; and, after 
cutting the latter in two, cut the men’s heads 
off, and then ended by violating and mur- 
dering all the women. I have seen the 
depositions taken by the chief commissioner 
here, of natives who were eye-witnesses,* 
and had escaped; but they are too heart- 
rending to relate. Cawnpore is said to 
have gone, and every European murdered-— 
among them Captain and Mrs. Wiggens, of 
our regiment, and two children. No pun- 
ishment can be too great for these brutes; 
and our revenge will be awful, as we have 
no fear now of speeches about the mild 
Hindoos. We expect to be out about six 
or seven months; so, should I not be able 
to write, that will be the reason. The re- 
volver you sent me is always round my 


ie: many children, and a number of sergeants’ waist, loaded. I could get £50 for 1 

ay; (and writers’ wives. The next morning we | now, as there are only two others here. i , 

kal began intrenching ourselves, bricking up | have but a short time to write, having ae 

cecll (al the verandahs, only leaving holes to fire | charge of the west side fortifications. ° | 

hok through. We put quantities of sand-bags on | are, of course, improving every day, s 

n W ie top of the house, all round; cut down all shall soon be impregnable. My own A - 

veing eia a certain distance of the house; | tery consists of a musket from my ios - 

ad aid in stores of grain for three months; | pany, a double rifle, two double guns, 9e- 

“had } md staked the ground all round to prevent | sides the Colt, If you could look in upon 

ction a We also managed to find two old | us you would not think we were Eee | 

pet aie nder guns, which we planted on the | lugubrious set, but rather my we Ke R J 

ment || ani side of the house, where they present | on some festive occasion. A n fee ; 

re of ii appearance. During this time | I hear the piano and singing. au ae i 

alld Ae en kept quiet, and have done so ever| queer lot, we Britons : aay a oe E d 

lo i Within th course, we did not admit them | hear of atrocities too horri i 0 Ta oe ; 

the? (l topa e fortifications ; but permitted them | and of the murder of friends and reaime : 

stil Sea two guards, of fifty men each, at | and never seem to think of oni, owi i 

frot |} | side eee outside. We number, in- Laughing, talking, eating, drin one ae F 

s met | | vomen out forty-five fighting-men, twenty singing—all seems to go on ya a ae F, 
Mite g ee as many children, We feel| The movable columns rn een pale 

t 108 | istoa a now, and nothing but guns can | mentioned in the ee ing Oe eeieiona 

fe oF | his Grae e have just heard that a force | arrived at Jubbulpore, w Os ee ites 

mit || | the 33r ave from Kamptee, consisting of | day or two, and then por A a8 

; wA hotse, an adras infantry, two squadrons of | sion of justice. A am P te 

ar || Sing to n, detail of artillery. They are afterwards sent back to Se disturbance 

ee Wenge th Pass through this country to| better protection, in case any 

Ye, | rabad, Man atrocities of Jhansie, Nussee- should occur. 3 

a fies of ae ra owgong, &e. Two com-|  «qpis would seem to be tolerably co 

don i (lue) rce, giment are to accompany | to facts previously recor 

J CK mes t —— and myself are the notwithstanding they 

“4 ° 60. Won’t we just avenge | parties at a stance fro 
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For some time, nothing occurred to in- 
crease the anxiety which the European 
| inhabitants of Jubbulpore, in common with 
| those of the surrounding districts, naturally 
| felt in the unsettled state of the country; 
| but at length, some appearance of mystery 
| in the conduct of several of the influential 
‘inhabitants, towards the latter end of the 
| Mohurrum,* excited suspicion of impending 
| evil; and, by the exertions of Lieutenant 
Clarke, the deputy-commissioner of Jubbul- 
| pore, information was obtained that it had 
been the intention of the rajah of Gond 
| (Shunkur Shah), and his son, Ragonauth 
‘Shah, accompanied by several zemindars 
| with their followers, and in concert with 
some sepoys of the 52nd regiment, to 
attack the cantonments on the last day of 
| the Mohurrum, murder all the Europeans, 
iburn the cantonments, and afterwards 
plunder the treasury and city; and that it 
| had not taken place on the appointed day 
| for two reasons—first, that they were un- 
| certain how many of the sepoys would join 
them; and, secondly, because two of the 
| Jemadars of the rebel party had refused to 
| act with them. It was also ascertained, 
| that the attempt would probably be made 
during the Dusserah.+ 
Upon receiving this information, Lieu- 
| tenant Clarke sent a chuprassy, in the dis- 
| guise of a fakir, to find out more of the 
| alleged conspiracy; and the scheme suc- 
| ceeded admirably; for the rajah and his 
| son were completely deceived by the dis- 
| guised emissary, and, without hesitation, 
disclosed to him their intentions, as well as 
the means they had resolved to employ for 
carrying them into effect. Acting upon 
the report of the chuprassy, a party of 
twenty sowars, with a strong body of police, 
was assembled at Lieutenant Clarke’s bun- 
galow; and, accompanied by that officer, 
proceeded towards the rajah’s house, in a 
village about four miles from Jubbulpore. 
When about a mile from the place, the 
lieutenant galloped forward with some 
sowars, and surrounded the village, until 
the foot police arrived ; when, the arrange- 
ments being complete, the rajah and his 
son, with some thirteen people in his house, 
were arrested, and conveyed to the military 
prison in the English cantonments without 
the slightest difficulty. 


* The Mohurrum is a fast, kept by Mohammedans 
in commemoration of the death of Hossein and 
Hussein, the two sons of Ali, by his cousin Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomet. ‘ 
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a On searching Rajah Shunkur 


; Shah’, a 
Ragonauth Shah’s house, several i 


a rebellious tendency were found, 


3 Ne a f 
them was a prayer by Shunkuy' Shah, j 


voking his deity to aid him in the deste | 
tion of all Europeans, to overset the | a 
ernment, and to re-establish his own, ua 
paper was found in a silk bag in which 
kept his fan, by-the bed from which 
as the lieutenant and his party entereg the | 
house. The prayer was written on a a | 
of paper torn from a government procla. | 
mation after the massacre at Meerut; and | 
the remainder of the proclamation va 
afterwards found in the house. A second 
prayer, differing immaterially in one or tr 
words, was also found, in the handwritine | 
of Ragonauth Shah. The following jg | 
literal translation of the prayer of the 
rajah :— 
Shut the mouth of slanderers, bite and 
Eat up backbiters, trample down the sinners, 
You, “ Sustrsingharka.”! | 
Kill the British, exterminate them, “ Mat Chundee | 
Let not the enemy escape, nor the offspring of suh, | 
Oh! “Singharkah !”3 | 
Show_ favour to Shunkur, { 
Support your slave! | 
| 


"Ny 


he TOSI | 


| 


Listen to the cry of religion, 
“ Mathalka.”! 
Eat up the unclean, 
Make no delay, 
Now devour them; 
And that quickly, 
“ Ghormatkalka.”5 | 
1 A name of the goddess Deeva; signifying ‘ Destroyer of tt i 


Enemy.” 2, 3, 4, 5—other names, expressive of her varied 
attributes. 


On the second night after the imprisot: { 
ment of the conspirators, a report was for / 


warded to. Lieutenant Clarke, from th 
regimental lines, that it was the intent! 
of some of the sepoys to attempt to ra 
them. The Madras force was immediate 
turned out, and remained under arms 5, 
night. The prisoners were removed, i 
greater safety, from the gaol to the resident 
where no attempt of the kind was a 
to be made. In the course of the night 
few shots were fired in the lines; ™ 


a i cê 
picket was fired on, but from a long distat í 


after which, eight of the worst men 1m an 
52nd regiment set fire to a bungalow, 
deserted, taking their arms with them. aah 
A court: was held on the following | | 
for the trial of the rajah and his soni fj 
proof of their complicity in the plot fot | 


+ spit 
+ The Dusserah is a Hindoo festival, contrag 
for ten days, which are appropriated tO re 
ceremonies, and to the public exhibition of t 
to whom offerings are presented. 


| eee 


Papers at 


jeiration OF sentenced to suffer death by 
| sive, S from guns—this mode of execu- 
peng I resorted toin preference to hang- 
f the excitement then 
ing. the lines of the 52nd, which sug- 
vi “dea of a possible attempt at 
would have been 
afforded while con- 
Accordingly, at 


event that 


| tructing l p 
en o'clock on the morning of the 18th 
oe two guns were advanced a 


regiment—- 
cavalry being on 
rincipal offenders were brought upon the 


oround, under a guard of armed police, and 
an escort of the 33rd. Theold man walked 
up to the guns with a firm stride and 


|dants of the family were 


haughty demeanour ; and but for the defi- 
ant tone in which he breathed his last 
aspirations for revenge, his snow-white hair 
md venerable appearance might almost 
have excited a feeling of compassion in the 
breasts of those he had plotted to destroy. 
The son, Ragonauth Shah, was less deter- 
mined in his manner, as he placed himself 
infront of the gun that was to annihilate 
him. The requisite preparations occupied 
but a few moments. A signal was given, 
and instantaneously the torn and shat- 
tered remains of two human beings were 
pee in a shower of blood, over the resi- 
“ina ee these, the cites and 
nld be A H ut such parts of them 
dedy e E hered up at a later period of 
3 ans w A over to the ranee—terrl- 
DA s of what once had been a 
ilk re n a son. 
years ae Be Gond, although for many 
Possessed the erritory and power, had still 
and the a name of his dynasty ; 
afforded the aa prestige of his family 
Which they wer isaffected a rallying-point 
of Th for cue ready to avail themselves 
held mer days, the Gond rajahs had 
+ 


abso s 
lute rule over a large extent of 


A medica 
oe the fo l officer of the Bombay presidency 
parade » Ving description of an “ execution 


i Thi 
Ut the blow: -S frst parade was a horrible sight, 


low 

a the explo from guns is most appalling. 
fy) An front of n, the grouping of the men’s re- 

qp? man’s a gun was various and fright- 
© Was starir ad was perched upon his back, 
arms, 18 round as if looking for his legs 
Muggle? ener at the time is a cloud like a 
bloog.” 224 frizzin of shreds of clothing, burnin 

vo Here an 5 fat, with lumps of coagulate 
IG SH ere a stomach or a liver comes 
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e Europeans being conclu- |country, and could trace their d t 
escen 


through the mists of 
Cast down from their 
sovereigns by the Mahrat 
them of their territories, 


sixty generations. 
independence as 
tas, who despoiled 
the living descen- 


f in utter pover 
when the armies of the Company eee 


the spoiler and oppressor. The go 
ee the fallen conti E e 
once-powerful family, and hoped, by restor- 
ing to ita share of its former importance 
to secure its gratitude, and, at the eam 
time, strengthen the southern frontier of its 
acquisitions against future aggression by 
the neighbouring: states. This considerate 
policy was accordingly adopted; and the 
result we have seen. 

An officer present at the scene of death, 
describes some of the incidents as follows :— 

“I have just come back from seeing the 
rebel rajah and his son blown from guns. 
It was an awful sight; but they richly de- 
served a far worse fate. Fancy—it has been 
found out that we were all to be roasted 
alive when caught! He prayed, as he was 
being lashed to the gun, that his surviving 
children might be spared to burn us ! 1! We 
went down to where the two guns were 
drawn up, with a detachment of infantry 
and cavalry, to prevent surprise—the cavalry 
rushing about to keep the people back 
from the front of the guns. Soon after- 
wards the prisoners arrived, looking very 
apathetic and nonchalant; their fetters were 
knocked off on the ground. I was quite 
close to them, as we officers were inside a 
circle, close to the guns, into which the 
crowd was not allowed to come. They were 
then bound to the mouths of the cannon. 
The way is this :—You stand with your back 
to a canuon mouth, which is pointed to the 
back of the heart: you have now a very 
good idea of it. The artillery officers, when 
all was ready, gave the command in & loud, 
clear voice, ‘ Division! ready ! fire? A 
‘-boom—a thud, as of a body falling—and 
was over.* You know I have a very 
heart, and would most likely have fainted, 

en n inking shower. Š 
falling down in tne rope by whioh he, was trd 


ne dust before the explosion, and h 
AET aaa fire. Whilst hanging 10 ue oe 
under the gun, & sergeant applied P p Dich 
head, and three times the cap snappe@ 

‘time wincing from the expecte' ie 
rifle was fired into the back ks water 
blood poured out of the nose an ee Bal 
from a priskly-handled pump- death in 

horrible sight of all. T have see L ) 
forms—never anything to equ 


ald 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
i 
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or got sick at home; if, E had seen the same 
before these massacres; but I can assure 
you, that although I felt the awful solemnity 
of two souls going, with a prayer for mar 
upon theìr lips, before their God, yet IL wen 

up afterwards, with almost gratified feelings, 
to look at their faces, still thinking of Cawn- 
pore, Deihi, Meerut, Jhansie, Bareilly, Fyza- 
bad. The old man’s face was quiet and 
severe (he never had moved a muscle the 
whole time before), as was also the young 
one’s (a man of forty.) Their legs and arms 
fell close to the cannon mouths, they being 
tied; the head and upper part of the body 
being blown about fifty yards in front. 
Quite untouched their faces were, and quite 
quiet. It is a very quick death, as they can 
feel no pain, the region of the heart being at 
once blown away. This is nearly the only 
form in which death has any terrors for a 
native. If he is hung, or shot by musketry, 
he knows that his friends or relatives will be 
allowed to claim his body, and will give him 
| the funeral rites required by his religion; if 
a Hindoo, that his body will be burned with 
all due ceremonies; if 2 Mussulman, that 
his remains will be decently interred, as di- 
rected in the Koran. But if sentenced to 
death in this form, he knows that his body 
will be blown into a thousand pieces, and 
that it will be altogether impossible for his 
relatives, however devoted to him, to be sure 
of picking up all the fragments of his own 
particular body; and the thought that per- 


| haps a limb of some one of a different reli- 


gion to himself might possibly be burned 
or buried with the remainder of his own 
body, is agony to him.” 
he execution was over, and the troops 
had returned to quarters before the hour of 
noon; and then, with a view to assure the 
' Sepoys that only the guilty had any cause 
| to apprehend severe measures on the part 
; Of the government, Colonel J amieson, with 
_ two other officers, went down to the lines, 
men for some 


and remained talking to the 
y leaving them with an 


time—ultimatel 
impression that all was quiet, and that their 
About 


‘visit had produced a good effect. 
of the sepoys, who had 


sunset, however, one 
of fidelity, reported to 


already given proofs 
the adjutant, Lieutenant Miller, that some 
plot was brewing, and that he expected the 
whole regiment would desert during the 
might. To have then acted on the offensive 
and deprived the men of their arms and 
ammunition, would have been the wisest 


; course; and, ue -all probability, would have 
4 


been resorted to; but, unfortun 


: ately, t 
officers of the regiment were out on den 
AC) b 


ment at Saleemabad and Patun a 
extreme measures would, it was felt 


Cer 
Ween 
Tose ih 

and ten 


men, and quietly left their lines, taking with 


them their muskets and the ammunitig 
in their pouches; all their other Propert, | 
being left behind. The mutineers remaing | 
for some time’in the vicinity, and afterwards 
moved off round the city, taking the Toad to 
Patun: in passing, they fired a few shots 
but without effecting any damage; they | 
however, announced their intention to ie 
turn in two or three days to plunder the 
city. | 
The Tuhseddaree of Patan, on the let 
bank of the Herun river (where a company 
of the regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant Macgregor, was stationed), was 
distant about twenty miles from Jubbulpore; | 
and thither, in the first place, the mutineers f 
directed their steps, for the purpose of taking | 


up the detachment, and also another | | 


about forty men at Kuttungee, a station yet 
higher up the river. Both these detach 
ments joined the mutineers, except a jeme 
dar of the Kuttungee party, who alone 
remained faithful. Upon arriving at Patu, 
sentries were placed over Lieutenant Mac 
gregor, whom they compelled to accompany 
them on their march—announcing therm | 
tentions respecting him by a letter t 
Colonel Jamieson, of which the following * 
a translation :— | 


“To his Excellency, the Lord of Clemency, i 
Bountiful of the Age, his Excellency Colonel 
Bahadoor : may his power be perpetual ! wa sth 
“After respects, the representation is no alt 

Shaikh Dianuth Allee (havildar-major); ang follos 

Buksh (naik), and Dirguz Sing (nail)—[here 


mes 
the names of ten sepoys]—and others whoa i 
are unknown, these sepoys, sir, send here A thst 


regiment the havildar-major ruined, and 
the Major Sahib and Mason Sahib told the Madaj í 
sepoys to seize all the arms of the regiment is f 
the men; then you will receive thirty a pahe 
man as reward, and be promoted to subahe AT g the 
doors. This speech the havildar-major made woul! 
havildars on duty. If he had not said this “ight, a 
not have deserted and sayed our lives by ot i 
only from the havildat-major's speech we a 8 
it is proper that these men should by som 

or other be sent to us—let them be seized ernie 
we have committed no injury to the Boe ion Y 
and as for the niuskets and cartridge-boxes 

brought away with us, we have left our iat 
leu therecf; having sold it, take the PMC’? yi) 


Sepoy left about thirty rupees’ worth of ae 


i 4 
moe 


sent! A 


rit 


yet 
ach. 
ma- 
lone 
tui, 
fac 
aly 


m 
„toi 
gis f 


„tke 
Sahib 


-that 
Salar 
ollow 
ames 
this 

thst 
adris 


q kili f 


2 
AD l if 
a one month and fifteen days. We 

ay for on loing government ser- 


| well; 


| commissioned officers. 
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| SEPOY CORRESPONDENCE 


zo son" z, and are doing 
also op honot: s ‘ed, that ‘ the Madras 
4 your lordship answered, thé wwe 


ex my authority; then, having be- 
e came away here by your order to 
nd on the 19th of May, when your 
being faithful to our salt, did 

‘ping to You lordship, and at that time 
any! erent was not present; and when 
gi S hib was attacked by a sepoy with a 
the Adjutan had not been true to our salt, why 
ie and make him over to you? 
ur lord and master; but when 
to save our lives, we fled 


exe; & z ` : 
if not, at that time we might have killed 


you 


is Sahib* k 
hi Se him to Delhi; apl send 
s, then we will cause the Sahib to arrive where 
S Moreover, having seized those sepoys, 
vd them with a guard of police, and it will be 
. and if life remains, we will again be present 
in your service; we will not run away. This letter 
is written on the part of all the sepoys and non- 
All sepoys, non-commissioned 


and commissioned officers, send salam.” 


Having dispatched this letter to Jubbul- 
pore, a portion of the mutineers proceeded 
to Saleemabad, about thirty miles on the 


| Mirzapore-road, where Lieutenants Barton 
and Cockburn were on duty with a detach- 
nent of the regiment. 
| the two officers were ordered by the rebels 
| to depart for Jubbulpore—the men who had 
(Deen under their command bidding them 


Upon their arrival, 


farewell with, apparently, much regret, and 

mith tears in their eyes. They were also 

Was to bring away with them some 

3 tupees of treasure; but the mutineers 

paeeated 1,400 rupees to themselves, as 
Ma pay up to date.” 

a above letter from the sepoys would 
by re i en unnoticed, but for the hope that, 
might Rene to it, some of the men who 
ceca been induced to leave with the 

ection ‘against their will, would, upon re- 

an ee to their duty, and bring with 
letter e RE lieutenant. 'The-following 
transmit en in Hindoo, was consequently 

“To p ed to the mutinous troops :— 
Seems Jewarree, subahdar, and as many 
Bhers of t ued Officers and sepoys who are well- 
=S You haye state, this advice is given—that the 
ut ignorance Committed were without reason, and 

appened h and folly were great; in fact, what 

y jour gooq #8 happened, But there is one way 
your Whole lifa which, if you pay attention to, for 
el Sanip 209 Will remain ‘saying, ‘Bless the 

T aed all the officers who wish our 
byte that nee is this :—You have deserted, and 
y © punishment for desertion is great; 
ing, and you will not be punished 


Ou do o 
leutenant Macgregor. 


here by us; 
; on the contrary r 
ary, Wi 0 Pa 
the governor-general to fo Y, we officers will solicit 


work is this Hayne ete Nun eee The 
you, come here without aoe ek Macgregor with 
any one will practice deceit with ae BC 
we haye once written that no Teg eave ici 
you, it shall not come. Again aie a ome 
send the havildar-major, &e. as 5 ee Ree oe 
cannot do, or ever will do; and e ES hing xe, 
them your petition, they expressed their villi ones 
to go; but we will never let them co, Une 
all of you, that up to this time nothing s Ris 
been committed which might not be par Be 
Pie ee gnt e pardoned ; but 

r. Macgregor is in any way hurt, or any robbing 
takes place, you will not escape by our endeavours 
to save you. Understand, also, that you have com- 
mitted a very bad action; but the Colonel Sahib 
believes that many men have been taken away 
against their will, and to these men only is this 
advice given; for why should good men be ruined 
in company with the bad characters? Understand 
also, that no further communication will be held. 
with you, and not one single letter will be written ; 
therefore, if you intend following this advice, do so 
quickly, because, after a delay of one or two days, 
your pardon will be hopeless. Whatever you do, 
do on seeing this letter. Why do you strike an axe 
in your own feet ? 

“ P.S§.—On arrival here you must make over your 
muskets to the colonel; afterwards—as the order 
comes from the governor-general—your pardon will 
be seen.” 


This attempt to conciliate was, as might 
have been expected, fruitless. ‘The muti- 
neers were determined to detain Lieutenant 
Macgregor in their hands as a hostage, until 
the ten men of the regiment, who had re- 
mained faithful, were delivered up to them to 
be massacred. It was impossible to purchase 
the liberation of even a British officer by an 
act so treacherous and cruel. A handsome 
reward was offered for the restoration of the 
lieutenant; but beyond that, no effort seems 
to have been made for his deliverance. _ 

The regiment that had thus identified 
itself with the rebel cause, took up a post 
tion, on the 26th of September, at Konee, 
on the west of the Herun river, about twelve 
miles below Kuttungee. The corps then 
consisted of about 500 rank and file, having 
with them 1,000 insurgent matchlockmen ; 
and as there was a probability that they 
would seize and destroy the boats P F 


Colonel Miller, in command 
K movable column at Sungei 
(en route for Jubbulpore), dispi a 
company of the 33rd Madras native infantry, 


adras 
with twelve M 
cavalry, in ¢ f 
accompanied by Major Jenkins, 
quartermaster- 
About three hours 
and just as the column 


i 


i 
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its march, two troopers galloped into the 
each intelligence that the EN ae 
party had been surprised by the rebe 5C 
the 52nd regiment; that the two officers 
had been killed, and the men were reien 
ing upon the column. Colonel Miller forth- 
with set his troops, consisting of 384 men, 
with four guns, in motion, and advanced to 
the village of Golera, about three miles in 
advance of Sringampore. He had scarcely 
had time to get into position, when the 52nd 
were seen marching along the road, in 
columns of sections. Two guns were fired 
at, or rather, into them, on which they left 
the road, and advanced through the jungle on 
either side, accompanied by the matchlock- 
men. Colonel Miller, finding the jungle 
practice rather to his disadvantage, fell back 
upon some open ground, followed by the 
enemy. A brisk fire was kept up for half- 
an-hour, and the enemy was driven back. 
: The column then advanced slowly through 
three or four miles of very jungly country 
driving the enemy before it, and halting 
occasionally, to favour them with a few 
rounds from the guns, by way of accele- 
rating their flight. 

On reaching the open country near Kut- 
tungee, the cavalry was pushed on in 
pursuit, the enemy being discovered in full 
retreat among the hills in rear of the town; 
but, from the nature of the ground, the 
horses could not follow; and before the 
infantry could get up, the greater number 
had effected their escape: a few only were 


killed; and some prisoners taken on the 
hill and in the town, were summarily dis- 
posed of by the provost-marshal. 

On the column approaching Kuttungee, 


it was agreeably surprised by Major Jenkins 
and Lieutenant Watson, whose deaths had 
been reported, riding up to it. They had 
succeeded in cutting their way through an 
ambuscade in the dark, and had concealed 
themselves on the hills, until the advance of 
the column enabled them to rejoin it 
Lieutenant Watson had been wounded on 
the cheek by a musket-ball, and knocked off 
his horse. His escape was miraculous 
Major Jenkins’ charger had two bullets 
through him, but brought his master safe 
before he dropped. At the entrance to the 
town, the column came up with the muti- 
lated remains of Lieutenant Macgregor. His 
throat had been severed; a bullet discharged 
into his breast, and his body pierced with 
bayonets, This foul murder had been per- 
petrated a three o’clock the same morning, 


(AD. 1857 
immediately before the mutine 
the advanced party before ment 
The capture of one of the ri 
the mutiny, is detailed in the 
tract from a report of Lieutenant 
commanding the rifles of the lst 
irregular corps. He says—“ On 
number of men in red jackets, su 
be mutineers, running hither and thit] 
among the thick jungles skirting the hills gf 
es in skin. 


ers attack 
10ned, kej 


8 cy. 
Pere, 
Naena 
Spor 
Seein 


Pposed to | 


Kuttungee, I advanced the rif 
mishing order, and proceeded in that di 
tion. On arriving at the base of one 9 
hills, private Ramchurren saw a man hid. 
behind one of the bushes. He cried out 
‘Who are you?’ and, on receiving no K 
ply, havildar Huttah Tewarree and private 
Ramchurren immediately seized the man, 
Private Shaik Emam, who was one of the 


Tee. 
f the 


files adjoining, immediately went to their | | 


assistance, and seized the man’s musket, who 
was Just on the point of full cocking it, On 
seizing him, they discovered he was acolou. 
havildar of the late 52nd Bengal native in. 
fantry. He begged for mercy, and said that 
he wouldgive them a hundred rupees to shoot 
him dead, They replied, ‘ We are govern: 
mentservants, and don’t require your money; 
government pays us well.’ 
came up to them, and ordered him to be 
brought on as a prisoner. On arriving nea 
the encamping-ground, I caused him to le 
brought before the commissioner of thé 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories, who asked 
his name; to which he replied, Bulde 


y 


At this time I | 


Sookul; and then he was ordered to Ut 


executed. This man is supposed to 
been one of the principal ringleaders of the 
mutiny.”—Lieutenant Pereira concluded y 
recommending the havildar and two privatë 
to the favourable notice of the commantill 
officer; the result of which was the pront 
tion of the former to the rank of jem? he 
(lieutenant), and of the two latter to t 
rank of havildar (sergeant.) + tet 
The subjoined extracts afford some 1 
esting details connected with the mau 
the 52nd regiment, and also throw o it 
light upon the movements of the rele 
the districts to which the writers !° 
The first selected is dated from Jubbu ole 
October 8th, 1857; but is written by ee 
of the officers: in charge of the detach” | 
at Saleemabad. This gentleman says" 


“I will now give you, as well as I can 
an account of my escape and the mutiny © 


Ment. On the morning of the 18th of Septem 
got an express from M——, dated Septem 


rh 
ae i 


have / 


diug 
om0: 
adar 
j the 


nter 
y d 
sone 
Js 
refet : 


y 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


LIE ) 
[LIEUT. MACGREGOR’S DEATH. 


aD 1957] 
ang that they 
s Fent inten 
o the treasury & 


had every reason to believe 
ded to mutiny that night, 
nd magazine with them, 
all the prisoners. The letter 
I was to act to the best of my 
colonel would bear me out 
I at once told my 


: it; but all took the 


thing believe 1 
p myto sould not bet í 
} me woul rue, and, under those circum- 


a oath t9 not the heart to leave them. I told 
h them to fight the paiho as 
A come my way to procee to 
aie ae on Ae aval of the regi- 
| Mirzapoté e ain should go and tell them that 
| ment, that Or ould not join them; at the same time 
| my company wor i regiment had mutinied 
hat if the w hole regiment had mutinie 
| ’ uld not stand. I got no more news that 
my men Marg not sleep at all; but, at daylight, I 
| night. and, by the gloomy looks of the men, 
ir talking together, knew that something was 
J walked among thern for some time, longing 
| to see my native officer; at last he came. — I asked 
| jim what was the matter; he threw up his hands 
and said, ‘The regiment has gone, and these men 
| vont obey, but are gomg oft to Delhi. I said I 
should order them to march into Jubbulpore; he 
said, ‘You had better. not; mount your horse and be 
of? I then saw that nothing but a bolt would save 
| us, so I went and called C , ordered our horses, 
| put on my revolver, and took my double rifle, giving 
my gun to C——. Isaw we could not leave with- 
out being seen, so I thought I had better go away 
openly. We found our horses saddled outside, and 
| anumber of my men all round them. I saw they 
| had put a sentry over my luggage and the government 
| treasury. I walked quietly up the road, followed by 
some of my better-disposed men; they saluted me, 


ase 


wrong: 


| | and many wanted to shake hands; some actually 


| . 
cried, but not a single man offered to accompany 
a a hopeless did they consider my escape to be. 
en ee at a foot pace, for fear of tiring our 
every ‘ane aaa to see the mutinous regiment at 
eerie R the road. After going fifteen miles 
eLA e vilse, where we heard that the 
Si TERA ly gone, but were not coming this 
EENES K dozen irregular cavalry there ; and, 
wanted to T nl trust them, I knew, if they 
Us, so I ordered th us, they could always overtake 
Us, and made th eet to mount and come on with 
Ment treasure the ‘bring along whatever govern- 
aving a drau is was in the village; and, after 
Sent on a tro ght of milk, on we went, having first 
oper at a gallop with a letter to say we 


Were comi $ 
Passed ae At every village through which we 


Us, a 

them, Wi small cavalcade was too strong for 
pation, we foi ae got within a few miles of the 
Or us, and see a buggy which had been sent out 
qute dark, a Pale bottles of beer. It was 
(ay. Was la pouring, having rained nearly all 
that the arse. ad to see the buggy, as we then knew 


€ stati a 
s about halt Se was all right. We arrived at last 
re cheers past nine o'clock, and were received 
de 


Ney; On Course every European was in the 
ged ou ot eties, in all stages of undress, 
ae Consisted o i. rooms to shake hands. My 
+88 tro nly of a coloured flannel shirt and 


n x 
wing dri a rs, Shoes, and a leather hat, besides 
i sentaba, & Wet; so that I myself was not very 

been tak then heard that poor Macgregor 


en pri p 
Prisoner; but all were in great 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri 


q 


fs =) 


hopes that he wo 

and 5,000 es ee 
would bring him in. 
heard of the regime 
steps; and, on the 27th, as th 
through some very thick jungle 
by our regiment and about 1,000 Bundeelas. They 


ae eleased, as a free pardon 
were offered to any party who 
As soon as the Madras column 
nt going, they retraced their 
ey were marching 
they were attacked 
were only two marches off, and we could hear th 
guns plainly. ‘lhe mutineers were driven hak ‘th 
some loss; those who were taken prisoners vel 
hung up at once, to the intense delight of the Baie! 
pean artillerymen. Poor Macgregor was murdered 
that morning: he was found with his arm broken 
five bayonet wounds, and a shot through the neck. 
He was brought in, and we buried him with the 
usual military honours. He was our senior lieu- 
tenant, and had been brought up at the school I was 
at, at Worthing. I was one of the committee of 


adjustment of his estate, and had to go to his old . 


quarters, where everything reminded me forcibly of 
him; and although we were not great friends, it is 
most distressing, after being for nine years together, 
to see a brother officer lose his life in so terrible a 
manner. It was only on hearing of his horrible 
fate that I could reelise my providential escape; and 
I am convinced, that if I had waited five minutes, I 
should have been made a prisoner. That day was 
an eventful one for me. I can assure you, that it is 
not a comfortable feeling to be surrounded by men 
who, after being under one’s command for so many 
years, suddenly throw off all obedience and disci- 
pline. I felt perfectly powerless, besides having 
a junior officer with me, whose life depended on my 
acts. On seeing how things were going on, 

thought perfect coolness our best safeguard, and 
this I kept up to the time of leaving Saleemabad. 
I left orders with the company to provide carriage 
for my tents and luggage, and called to my colour- 
sergeant to bring me whatever money he had of 
mine. To my great surprise he brought it, and I 


put the money in my belt. Two days after my 


they actually obeyed my last order. * * * Some 
of our men are being brought in prisoners, and will 
be hung. Two men of the 1st company came 1m 
this morning; they could not look me in the face. 


e people turned out, and only looked at: 


I hear they have just been mag S e Great 
dissatisfaction is felt at the order that no sepoy 1s to 
be hung except it is proved that he was present at a 
murder. Who is to bear witness to the mur 
our unfortunate countrymen at Cawnpore, Futte- 


ghur, Shahjehanpore, &e.?” 


The following is from Jubbulpore, dated“ 


October 9th :— 


«We are still at Jubbulpore, you see; and I do 
not see much prospect of our being able to get anny 
in a hurry, as it is rather sangeet to oe ue 
yoad without an escort, and I am not i ely 2 ger 
one at present. My last would tell you 0 
mutiny of the 52nd; how one detachmen ẹ 
llowed two officers to escape, Wille 


had been abandoni an 
y ore. 
march back to Jubbu pores On 
was to march to Kuttungee (ten miles 
but at two o'clock A.M. the 
the 33rd, under Lieutenant 


arrival here, in came my things—nothing missing ; $0, 


ders of 


aaa ee ae oS RES F EEEE 


SS 


| lieved, that in the course of the 


| neers lost about 120 men; there were many hundred 
| Bundeelas with them. Our lo 


KUTIUNGE 


the intention of securing the boats OE the, Te 
river. Major Jenkins, qrentamesior go ? Fa : 
with Watson. After riding abont A ee 
bout 200 yards in front of th y- 
ete a bugle anni of them sounded on 
‘snick, snick’ went some muskets, then are ie 
volley. ‘Holloa,’ said Jenkins, ‘here van o z 
midst of them.’ Dark though it was, they Ons ae 
they were surrounded by sepoys; they we ree 
rebel 52nd advancing to attack the Baap ies Ge = ue 
One sepoy stepped close up to Watson, anc ; x ar 
his face; the ball only gave him pn ra A 
re. He rode the man down, bu Y 
Mee so. He regained his feet, but fell n 
again. Somehow he managed to catch o 3 
Jenkins’s stirrup, and ran on; his horse ones Pp 
to him, and he contrived to mount. Both t gn gan 
tered on, but immediately came on the rent Suan 
‘Halt, who comes there?’ called out the n ing 
file. They gave no reply, but dashed through a 
hurt, though exposed to the fire of the whole guard. 
Was it not a wonderful escape? Jenkins’s horse 
had two balls in him, and Watson’s boy, carrying 
his rifle, was shot dead; they hid in the jungle till 
the column came up in the forenoon ; they were re- 
ceived with shouts and cheers, for every one thought 
them killed. The mutineers had no bayonets fixed. 
‘The grenadier company fell back on the column in 
good order; which, being warned of the state of 
affairs, advanced at daylight, and soon came in 
ight of the mutineers, advancing steadily along the 
road in columns of sections: when within 300 yards 
of them our guns were unmasked ; but just as they 
opened fire, the mutineers wheeled backwards right 
and left, and got into the jungle, which was very 
thick, and came quite close to the road. It is be- 
morning the muti- 


ss was trifling; a few 
men wounded, and a trumpeter killed. On coming 
near Kuttungee, the body of poor Macgregor was 
found, pierced with eight or nine bayonet wounds, a 
shot in the neck, his arm gashed and broken 3; we 
were all grieved to hear of hissad fate ; his body was 
brought in here, and buried the next day at noon. 
A wounded havildar and sepoy were taken prisoners 
at Kuttungee, and hung on the spot. After the 
column moved on, the mutineers returned, cut down 
the bodies, and buried them with military honours! 
The column came in here on the 1st, and Colonel 
Miller assumed command of the station. We in- 
tended to have left this on the Tth; but on the 5th 
the road was found to be unsafe: it has been un- 
safe any day for the last three months! Bereee 
fifteen miles from this, on the high-road to Kamp- 
tee, was burnt by rebels. On the 27th or 28th ult., a 
large kafila was plundered at the Silwa Ghaut, five 
miles further on. Sixteen mutineers of the 52nd 
t h; they cut off the nos 

some Bunyahs who had gone o buy ghee; RS 
e principal in the 
sent a message to Captain Moxon, 
hoped to a him the same way ; 

Tupees for the colours; they h 
aie a alee a party, and attack J dopa 
rin vi 
mete ce g the colours with them, and he 


t t them if he could! Yesterday 
morning a party from thi ‘ 
i or 18 were sent to clear the 


4th cavalry, 


beyond Bergee, it was hoped th 
0 
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murder of | q 


~ j 
la.. 1g | 


ADs 
be captured or done for. I hear to-day Dawe — 
pedition was unsuccessful ; it is said that it the al 03 
have retired to a hill like a natural fortress © rebel I fai 
gine some effort will be made tọ dislodge moi a ; 
the infantry have not returned, and the cay eM, ay I | at 
still on the other side of the river. Gunna Tan | (e 

gi 


another place on the road, is also occu 


—Gonds, I believe. 


ed tte | org 
The main body of ihe ny ee | 


3 an 
52nd are gone up the Mirzapore-roaq ; we h Anon iim 
them at Sehora (twenty-five miles from ae coe ia th 
days ago. Our Calcutta dak has been ; s) ting T 


a Inte i 
for two or three days, but is now open, so Į rupte | satis 


3 A d 

the mutineers have left the high-road. The a ai The 
of the 50th Bengal natiye infantry, with 250 AN I by l 
men, have arrived at Allahabad in safety, te |l am 
sepoys of the 52nd have been captured, brought, | men 
here, and hanged, and five Bundeelas Wa fang l i 
off two days ago. These affairs are taken as | ik 
matter of course.” saji only 
' 0 ] 

At the close of September, nearly the whol | jer 
of the territories of Saugor and Nerbuddy || doc 
were in a state of revolt. In Saugor, distant {| fron 
ninety miles north-west from J ubbulpore, 4 | gur 


sepoys, were, during the months of Septem. | 


| to 
ber and October, shut up in a scarcely de. | regi 
fensible fort, surrounded by many thousand hef 
insurgents, and occasioning the most pair doo 
ful apprehensions for their safety ; the whole | sup 


country being in the hands of chiefs who ) Xill 
were ready to rise up in open rebellion & | me 
news of any discomfiture of the British. | thi 
Numerous Thakoors had risen, and wer ||; tot 
plundering the villages in all direction [i for 
Jaloun, Jhansie, and Dumoh—all important ||| he 
towns—were in the hands of the insurgents; ||| wa 


and only the presence of a few hunde | Bh 
Madras troops stood between the authorities | ig 
of these important provinces and tol} © 
anarchy. The commissioner of DES i 
could send no more Madrasees from E T 
south; in the north, Mr. Gyant was bee, | 
to spare a single company from Heat I of 
while the independent and unreliable pe | | th 
of Rewah lay on one side; and Banda," | N 
state of open rebellion, lay on the orong th 
‘this dilemma, the charge entrusted to i 
Erskine, as commissioner of the Sango afl | at 
Nerbudda districts, became one of Paal pa 
responsibility. As the autumn Ape att [| th 
close, his reports to the government sad- || th 
aily more gloomy. In one letter be sn tty N 
“The mass of native chiefs disbelieve otha M 
existence of a British army; an Hea gil) ge 
but the presence of troops among t “A wi fe 
convince them of their error,” ASM wel d 
again wexe such representations a cam) he 
governor-general ; and as often as th? hy 


} e had w i 
was he compelled to answer that h | 
British troops to spare. 


a = — 
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[BHEELS AT NANDOOR. 
tober, a ver irited “ Tieutenant T 

< of October, a very Spit neutenant Thatcher’ - 
ee On the lace witli some rebellious Bheels | out, appears, to my ue a throne 
ee fiait ae of Nandoor Singoleh, Kan- | been admirable. From the RP =e 
Im, fi e : silla D Saat is P 4 Yst leu- 
ma at th which, in spite Cig Se eY tenant Henry underrated the ET e 
Tay | deshi try ™® the part Of tHe OÜ GU- pluck of the enemy. Lieutenant Thatcher 
us | of gale Ae loyal force, in which he was | did all he could to persuade him to await | 
i | pondi a conded by his men, terminated the arrival of the reinforcements mee | 
td | at death of that-officer, and without any | were daily expected from Poonah and Nug- | 
actly result to compensate for his loss. | gur. Finding his remonstrances of n0 
Ma siti of attacking a strong position, held | avail, he placed himself by the side of Lieu- | 


four to five hundred men well ]|tenant Henry, and the two raced together 
= d 


licen | ‘om i i l 
| py fro sth a force, altogether, of thirty | up the hill. His subsequent behaviour was, | 


5 E8 
3 
|3. 


The | amed, W 
th | men of the po 
ume |) than twenty £00 


lice corps (of whom not more I venture to think, as gallant as it was judi- 
k part ‘in the affray), could | cious. Lieutenant Thatcher spoke in the 
sal only have emanated from the highest degree | warmest terms of the spirit displayed by 

| of military enthusiasm, and justifies the | Mr. Taylor, the inspecting postmaster, and 


thole | Jengthened details preserved in the subjoined | of the assistance he afforded him. He also 


udda jj documents. 
stant {|| from the ass 
tea gur, to the p 


about || Bombay) 
\ Yh ; Bae ieee 
reed | 1857)” in which he says—“TI have the honour |the corps who chiefly distinguished them- 


olitical secretary to government | gallantry. He will bring to the notice of 


tem | to forward the accompanying statements selves. Out of probably some twenty men, | 


he first of these is a letter | mentions that Amut Buksh, the rissaldar | 
istant-magistrate of Ahmednug- of the Poonah horse, behaved with very great | 


dated “Nassick, October 6th, | the police commissioner the several men of | 


y de! regarding the affair which took place the day | who took a prominent part in the fight, four 
sad | before yesterday with the Bheels at Nan- 


were wounded—two, I fear, very severely. 


pain | door, and in which Lieutenant Henry, the | No idea can be formed of the number of | 
vlioe | superintendent of police, was unfortunately | Bheels that were killed and wounded, as | 
who} killed, while charging at the head of his |they were all carried off. Lieutenant | 


nit} men. From the accompanying statements, I Thatcher himself wounded two men, and he 


| think it is clear that, while every credit is due | believes mortally. 
were | | to the memory of the late Lieutenant Henry, « Up to the time o 

| | for the gallant and determined way in which | heard nothing further of the move 
tant | he led the attack, yet that fhe attack itself | the Bheels. I trust, therefore, that the 
ents; | Was, owing to the enormous superiority of the attack of the day before yesterday may have 
f ane in point of numbers, and their strong cowed them. The reinforcements from 
Ka t aie. avery ill-advised one. They were Poonah have arrived, h gg 
opor || amed aust of four to five hundred, | will most likely arrive duting the cour o. 
tit | | the to i i matchlocks and bows, posted on | the day. The Bheels can, there an 
nable || al ane a steép hill, surrounded by an| think, never have such another opportunity 
arts; || volley of arp: They met our advance by a for assembling so numerously. 

| Of arrows SOS shots, and by a shower “T have the honour to be, &c., 

int}! theless. os This strong position was, never- « (Signed) F. 8: CHAPMAN, 
i tek carried and cleared by Lieutenant | “ First Assist: Magistrate of Ahmednuggur: 
yaj || | the volieg supported by some fifteen men of} The paper referred to in thes Pa 
rat “Lieut ee is a statement of Lieutenant Lha a ; 
ainil i ately Sea of police; wie 
ah Paing thro 
eati | ough bott 


f writing this, I have 


nm 
pas 

zs 
GJ 


Henry was almost immedi- assistant-superintendent 
own by two mén; one sliot | ran as follows: 


ugh the 5 ee other) “Lieutenant Henry arrive 
lungs, and the other Lhieutena I a q previously been at 


— 


ments of | 


d, and those from Nuggur | 


dat 6 A.M. on | 


said | 8 h thighs. The Bheel who fired | tlie 4th instant. £ ee 

in f Thatcher, d shot was killed by Lieutenant Nandoor with a party of thirty oe 

thing | | Me, Taylor Both Lieutenant Thatcher and | watching the enemy, who, to the num ea 
wih] gal are united in their praises of the | between 200 and 250, were ocou 


Nt Way an nae ) 10 
il in chee in which Lietitenant Henry | strong position Ti oe 
Ye log Aen of his duty. In him I| day of my arrival at Nandoot, 
haviour aD valued friend; aud the | express to the a m 
To m en of - a corps at | desiring a reinforcomon?, sly 
Uer > men of the police corps at | desing ney 
Ne was helt pied to the A in An two guns. I had previously — 
by them, Lieutenant Carr was on 


NANDOOR—A DESPERATE arrack.] HI 
x: 


me with fifty men from Poonah. If oe 
sent in to Nassick, tothe firstassistan gn fae 
trate, for more men; but as I had only le 
sufficient men there to carry on m Ea 
of the place, I stated at the time m i 
not expect him to be able to OET at 
my request. The above will show w ae 
peared to me the necessity for a 
ments before commencing an attack. F 

“On the night of the 3rd instant, I mace 
a night march on the village ai Deen, a 
order to prevent the enemy :rom Peg 
the ghauts, and also with a view, Ton 
reinforcements arrived, to attacking t om 
from higher ground. As I have hefore 
stated, Lieutenant Henry arrived at 6 
A.M. on the morning of the 4th, and, of 
course, took the command. I gave him all 
the information I had as to the number 
of the enemy, who were then reported to ve 
increased to 500, and to be posted in differ- 
ent positions. Lieutenant Henry appeared 
to treat my information lightly, and to think 
I had been imposed upon. My words to 
Lieutenant Henry were, to the best of my 
recollection, to this effect:—‘ Mr. Henry, 
you having arrived, of course have taken the 
command; but I warn you, we have not 
sufficient men to lick these fellows. My 
advice is to wait until reinforced by Mr. 
Carr and the Tannah party; and (pointing 
to a road above the hill) go and get above 
them.” His reply was, ‘It is ad 
hard case if we have not sufficient men to 
thrash all the Sinur Bheels” Lieutenant 
Henry then called the mamlutdar and two 
foujdars, and told them to go to Ragojee, 
and say, ‘ Henry Saheb aya, and orders you 
to come to Nandoor Singoleh, on which 
village he is going to march now; if you 
have any petition to make, come and make it 
i a proper manner.’ Henry told the offi- 
cials to speak to Ragojee coolly, and tell 
him if he did not come quietly, he (Henry) 
would come and take him. 

“At 7 A.M. we marched on Nandoor ; 
and as we were going there, I pointed out 
to Henry the officials talking with Ragojee 
Henry cantered up to them ; and on ime 
I turned round to Mr. Taylor, who was 
riding with me, and said, “Henrya gore 
will cause a fight; he had better leave the 
niggers (meaning the officials who were 
parleying with Ragojee) alone” T halted 
the men under some trees, at a distance of 
about a mile from where parleying was 
going on. I did this by Henry’s order, 
Shortly a a sowar galloped up, with 


> llect ion, H arid 4 


STORY OF THE 


[A Igy 


orders for me to advance. [ 
men up to Henry, and asked 
(the conference) had ended. 
Ragojee had refused to come, and ~. 
me out a scarped hill, which he a 
were to attack. He drew the mene t 
single file, and sent me with sowar a it 
left flank, to examine the enemy’s 
I did so; and reported to him that 
were visible to the extreme left, 
pointed out my objections, in a milit | 
point of view, to attack at the Propo 
place, and showed him another spur of th 
hill of easy ascent; but it was in ni 
Henry ordered the advance, and desired y 
to take the left, while he took the right 
the line. We advanced, Henry and myself 
on horseback. The position of -the enem 
was a most difficult one, being a high hij 
with a scarped rock. On the top of tk 
scarp, concealed amongst rocks and bushes, 
were numbers of matchlockmen. The fir} 
shot was fired by the enemy, and was en} 
dently aimed at Henry. It missed him, ani 
hit a man to rear of him.  Lieutenat} 
Henry, in a loud voice, ordered, ‘Chaz 
bayonets!’ We rode together in advanced} 
the men. At a distance of about for) 
yards the enemy gave us a tremendoi} 
volley. Finding we could ride no higher ) 
we simultaneously dismounted. Hem 
drew his revolver, and I my sword. if d 
both took off dur hats, and cheered on th} 
men, which was answered by a tremendo i 
yell from our own men. We rushed to t 
top of the hill, together with about fo 
of our men, about twenty yards to my" 

rear. Henry pointed his revolver at amu) 
and I said, ‘Your pistol is not ul 
He put it down, staggered against mè, r i 
said, ‘Pm hit in the shoulder, but 1 i 
mind me; go on, old fellow.’ He il 
up again; and, finding our pistols aes 
we each took a musket from the ae, 
had come up. We jumped on to the e | 
and pointed both our muskets at one il 
who had evidently been watching the Pil 
We went up; Henry again calle al 
‘Good God! I am hit again P ane i 
The man who fired this last shot 1 gi 
believe, shot by me just as Heny io 
I knelt down by Henry, and askec g 
he was mortally wounded. He sat ooh 
ward, old fellow—forward |’ . Seema ige | 
do no good, I pulled him out of the n” 
fire. I then, with fourteen or fiftee enh, 
charged two of the hills on which F oy 


were strongly posted, and made 


Tought 
him “hoy | 
te aj 
nig 


` tefi 

Positioy, | 

no ma 
I avaj 


sa 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


[DEATH OF LIEUT. HENRY 


osition. The fight, after | Henry sai 
$ enry said the f ; 

ds Ges Reus when Mr. | take double the nae oe sufficient to 

message by a native offi- | it was a pity they had er e enemy ita 

een attacked 


of the p 
paste ed upwa" 


vi this, a me a 
inal Ilint L was being ou thanked. T retired | before; anda a 
id y| | | Jeisorely exchanging ee ee Dee not a shot would be exch elu 
Up ig} | | enemy until a grea ee a y men: had asked Lieutenant Henry eet ae 
0 the espausted their oe Bh i o it judicious to: attack, with s fen pene 
‘tin | || “On returning. to Nal oor Singoleh, I} a difficult and strong ositi a. mensch 
i maf | | broke UP the remainder of my detachment, ‘¥es ;: they will run Tike d ee Be mit 
agal | and st engthened the following treasuries :— the assault, Lieutenant Thatch ToN De 
ioe ‘a Neemohum ; 2nd, Ankola ; 3rd, Sinur. | monstrated, and proposed a ae ees 
pore} | J had four men wounded ; two, I fear, very easier ascent, and ER S piad Dygen 
of the! | | seriously- J have no idea of the number of | more commanding saga aS 
vain || the enemy that were killed and wounded.| ‘When the mele sale l 
ed my} | | I shot two myself, and, to the best of my| the rear of the men about th seer ck 
sht of belief, my men nit a great number. The|was about twenty yards fr ee ; 
t half my detachment was| Henry when he received his econ eat 


behaviour of abou 
admirable. „T will make a nominal report I ran up to him, and found him insensible 


of them. The rissaldar of the Poonah| If i n» whi i i 
of they | | horse, in particular, behaved most gallantly. eee eae ae pr me PE 
’ Armed with only a pistol, he tried to race | now—forward.’ on left. him to fi Me oa 
e frf in front of me. The remaining half of the| attack, which was being led b "Livate 2 i 
se Se on Oa ee my ae Thatcher, who was about fifty de Ha feo 
i . ri + such a few men left, | of me with a : i 
et eater it my duty to detach them, as|a flank eae berate a 
p eae a ant not make any further | Lieutenant Thatcher from where I was. I 
ve ie Ae ee concluding this statement, immediately dispatched the rissaldar, who 
MN ive attack Hh pe e myself to state, that was on foot, to warn him:ofi his danger, and 
oers; that I a e against overwhelming beg of him to retreat, which he did, dis- 
gher f ; that I strongly dissuaded Lieu- | puting. every foot of ground, and exchanging 


Hen} || tena loner 42 be o 
nant Henry from making it, and that the shot for shot. After dispatching the rissal- 
dar, I returned to Henry, and ordered him 


n kl Di ipe or me enemy, in a military point of 
adw T beg a oE = Conid be conceived. | to þe removed, which was done: as soon as 
PA N eioan A t received great assis- he was removed, he put his hand to his 
urte in the Deccar ylor, inspecting postmaster chest, and said he felt pain, and asked for 
an, not only in hbis duties as water, which I gave him. I knew he was 
ar to his mouth, and tried to 


righ ostmaster : } 
/ Postmaster, but also by his gallant bearing dying—put my e 
he uttered, but could not. 


ama) || throug 3 
ughout this fight. I beg to refer to him | catch the words 
I fancied I heard him utter the name of 


kell} | | fe : 
a l na ees Periton of what I have stated. 
nerd | i heat Torin THATCHER, some female; but could not catch it dis- 
ump} || _ The fallowi nt Superintendent of Police.” | tinctly. X 
i ing is the statement of Alexan- « About one-half of the armed police be- 
der were be- 


haved right well; the remain 


low. When the order to charge was given, 


der L 
Š aw Taylor, Esq., inspecting postmaster 
d with each other 


n wi} | | In th 
M the Deccan, regarding the fight with the 


sath) heels i 3 
s m a of the village of Nandoor| Henry and Thatcher race 
on the 4th October :—On Friday,| up the hill, cheering. on the men: en 
hit, the latter was almost 


g path : t 


e 2nd, whi 
inspection a at Sungumnair, on a tour of| the former was 
risen. The heard that the Bheels had | touching him. There were, in all, four 
Lieutenant MEato evening, I heard that) our men wounded, two of whom fell by my 
ood, and w atcher was in the neighbour- side, severely wounded. There ap eared to | 
Present yest ent and joined him. I was be between 450 and 500 of the en 
arrived. T erday when Lieutenant Henry first volleyfired was froma good 
ae from pace their conversation ; | I counted only one of the € 
leutenant He tenor, am of opinion that| wounded; he had been 
That viewed the matter lightly. | can form no i ) 
e monstrate d tatcher, on the other hand, | enemy were 
to attack, and said he thought it not dragged away: 
vong o ith so few men. Tieutenant | completely car 


X 


| PLOT AT BOMBAY. | 


"Thatchers statement, and most fully concur 
in the version he has given. 

“ (Signed) A. L. TAYLOR, | 
“Officiating Inspecting Postmaster, Deccan. 


Resolution of Government. 4 

“The right honourable the governor 1n 
| council has received, with the deepest re- 
| grct, the melancholy intelligence of the 
| death of Licutenant Henry, the superinten- 
dent of police at Ahmednuggur. This most 
able and gallant officer died in the zealous 
| | discharge of his duty. Undeterred by a 
severe wound, which he received while lead- 
ing on his men, he still advanced; and when 
prostrated by a second and mortal wound, 
his word to those who tendered to him their 
aid, was, ‘Forward! The fate of one so 
young, so gallant, so energetic, will be 
mourned by all the services; and it will es- 
pecially be deplored by the government 
which Lieutenant’ Henry served faithfully 
and devotedly. 

“The right honourable the governor in 
council directs that the thanks of gov- 
ernment be communicated to Lieutenant 
Thatcher, for the gallantry so conspicuously 
exhibited by him on this melancholy occasion. 
The right honourable the governor in council 
also considers that Mr. Taylor, the inspect- 
ing postmaster in the Deccan, and Amut 
Buksh, rissaldar of the Poonah horse, are 
deserving of the high commendation of 
government, for their gallant conduct on the 
4th inst. Mr. Chapman should be informed 
that his further report will be awaited.” 

Immediately upon this affair being re- 
ported at head-quarters, the 26th regiment 
of native infantry was dispatched to Nan- 
| door Sinur by rail, for the 


| | dispersing the rebels: 
ad 


| the report current 
respecting whom was then as follows :— 


_“Sinur is surrounded by abou 

Bheels, with matchlocks and Ba te 
their Women armed with bows and arrows 
and quite naked. Another body of them 
have taken up a position on the top of a 
higher hill than that occupied by them 


| when Lieutenant Henr an 
| about eight miles farth y charged them, and 


| The Bheels of the town of Sinur 
_ joining their comrades, removed all their 
_ | property, and set fire to their houses, 
; leader of the band was a naik 
| | pany’s peice and had been dismissed and 
| Imprisoned for two years i 
_ Henry for SE aN 


. desire for E by shooting the unfortu- 


in the Com- 


purpose of| A 


eron towards Bombay. | 


The | bel, 


He gratified his |] 


© 


nate officer. From the Strength an 
position occupied by the Bheels, a ri t 
Amazonian wives, 1t was considered pr 
to defer an attack upon them until 
arrival of a further reinforcement.” ; 
About the second week in October n 
was discovered among the sepoys o plot 
marine battalion stationed in “Bomb 7 
having for its object the extermination 3 
the Europeans, and the plunder of the la A 
It was proposed by the conspirators thn 
the three native regiments in garrison should 
each take a separate district, and, on the lag 
night of the Mohurrum, rise and Commenee 
the massacre ; they w 
the treasury, &c., and 


i xs 
S 


ere then to plunder 
depart northward, to 


join the mutinous forces in Oude anj | 


Bengal. Fortunately, the superintendent 
of police (a Mr. Forgett) had obtained some 
information of the project, and, w 
causing alarm by a premature disclosure, 


waited quietly till the proper hour for action | 
had arrived, and then seized the whole of | 


the ringleaders without difficulty. Two of 
the most active of the traitors were an hail- 


dar of the marines and a private of the 0th | 


native infantry; and of these men it was 


determined to make an immediate example. 
They were tried by a court-martial, and sen- f 
tenced to be blown from guns; and on the 
15th of October the sentence was carried into | 
An eye-witness of the terrible | |; 
scene has thus described the proceedings — 


execution. 


“The men of the marine battalion, and 


Jeted 


Was then read to the prisoners. 
elonging to the 10th regiment (a Dene 
was terribly affected, and begged pite% g) 
for his life. The other (a Mohan” nto. 


ook bold, and threw into his face @ 
defiance and thirst for vengex2©® 
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f some | 


Was much firmer; but although he & eof | 
ie 
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my Seley 
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lt ree wheels It the Bf eek gun their eee at Ne [ar 
; j p Bue ZALE s shone tee rf! 
the | | o m who had ie a terrible were a a oe sat Neemuch ANAS Ore i 
ms k poor cre nd the sig ned olerate of thi Ti hay ae IMB 
ae | ms—living eatures hem wi ght, eee dis ed; bu hings o join Cee HATRA, 
‘a Pe in eter 2. men, in thus bo machen er spakah a t, while of cou the reb 
ce, i | ‘ nity an und , to] di re, a di '00 e maki Tse el ex 
hat | TE it Th spense rai the ee ee one ne 
wld | j ager explosi ast’ l se wa ute t ie t 1, that prese recove parati be 
la shower of sion A ong. s sick o| tee own o ¢ ‘Te ented i ry of ions t | 
‘a | tossed abov undisting cloud oeo A hish miles f Nimbhaira ve of Muni | 
in | was over i and arow vet smok na mEn a distant fron ee mother | 
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i ittle or no im- 
ee ead ae he the guns 
RENI through deep mud, under a galling fire, to 
within about 100 yards of the walls, where on 
infantry had been keeping up a continued fire 0 
musketry from the beginning of the fight. s 

«Our plan now was to blow up the gates, ma ga 
breach, if possible, in.the walls, and take the tov 
by assault with the whole of the infantry, an ! a 
party of dismounted Bombay cavalry—the p to 
be led by Colonel Jackson, commanding the orce: 
Everything was in preparation ; Sergeant Taylor a 
the bag of powder on his shoulder to blow up t i 

ate, and was ready for a run. Her majesty s, 831 | 
had been told-off as coolly and steadily as if for 
parade, and every one was worked up to die 
highest pitch of eagerness and excitement, when, lo! 
our hopes were doomed to be disappointed ; the 
order was passed that, evening coming on, the 
troops were to retire; and most slowly and unwil- 
ingly they fell back. Nothing could exceed the 
bravery of all the troops; the 12th native infantry, 
firm as a rock, caring nothing for the balls that 
flew like hailstones around them, were only eager 


that our own 83rd—who, of course, behaved as 
British soldiers do—should not be before them on 
the walls. In the action, one corporal of the 83rd 
was killed within thirty yards of the-fort. Dr. Miles, 
83rd foot, was severely wounded; and an officer, 
Mr. Charles Burton, of the officers’ volunteer corps, 
was slightly wounded; fifty of the cavalry had 
volunteered their services to dismount.and join in 
‘the assault; and one jemadar for native subaltern 
officer), who was bravely advancing to the walls, 
was shot through the liver, and now lies in a dan- 
gerous state; seventeen men of all ranks were 
wounded. The .troops, when they went out of ac- 
tion, had tasted no food since the day before, and 
now they were too tired to eat; they slept on the 
damp ground, on which the rain had fallen heavily 
that day, with no tent or covering of any sort over 
them. The gallantry of the native troops on this 


occasion, afforded us, their officers, peculiar gratifica- |: 


tion, as the previous mutinous behaviour of some of 
the men (all of whom we hope are captured now, or 
have fled not to return) had cast a stigma on the 
two corps as a body, which we were only too glad to 
see their bravery and loyalty this day wipe out. _ 
E In the morning.the commandant of the force 
received intelligence that our brave enemy had 
deserted the fort—a contingency we could hard] 
have prevented with our smal} force, and mud a 
to the horses’ knees all round the fort. The end 
Seems @ poor one after the high hopes that had been 
entertained by the force, and considering the facilit 
with which, with another hours daylight on the 
previous evening, they might have triumphant] 
stormed and cut their way into the town, ma 
were the lamentations Among the British soldiers 


_* The seaport of Kurrach ie) i 
Situated hear the western arcane ‘of eee) i 
lat. 24° 51' N., long. 67° 2’ E., near the base of hie 
southern extremity of the Pubb, or Brahooie mo = 
tains, on a level space intervening between aie 
and the Sea; and is the only port in Scinde for vessels 
drawing more .than ten feet of water. The porti 
protected from bad weather ‘by Munorah Hive P 
‘Tocky headland leaving a space of abe x 
miles between the extreme point and the coast to 
-the east. On the promontory of Munorah, which is 
about 150 n in height, a fort was bnilt in 1797 


about two 


tow? 


had b bbed of oe S Ad 
ey had been 'roboded oi a 
eile murders of their sone aVengin gah 
trywomen. Any native is fair game to and coun, | hav 
soldier now; he takes him as the representa Uh fhi 
the Bengal sepoy as a race. But our politi ative of | wht 
was gained. The troops walked quiet] el Poin f | awa 
British flag was erected on the principal h n, the | abo 
and Nimbhaira, and the territory of which ring TE 4 
principal town, is now British property, to yi 4 the ar 
government .a revenue of £2,000 per annie iio the 
individual who cut up our herald, or Messenger + | the 
little pieces, has been captured and blown away fr The 
a gun.” mm swo 
At Kurrachee,* the chief port of Sina, | taki 
f SEE ; nde lii + t 
(situated about 105 miles east of Hyderabaay |||" 
a design of the 2lst regiment of Bombe | wel 
native infantry, to revolt and massacre the, t 
Europeans, was happily frustrated under i 
the following circumstances :—About eleven | i 
o’clock on the night of the 14th of Septem. NG 
i i -f | ups 
ber, two of the native officers of the regiment ||| | for 
reported to Major M‘Gregor, the command. ||| | out 
ing officer, that they had overheard some ||| an 
sepoys declare, that at twelve o’clock the. Re 
same night the whole corps were to rise, ant |} | Th 
loot the treasury, murder their officers, and ||| By 
make off for Hyderabad. The majorat once ||!) to | 
mounted his horse, and rode quickly to the |) 5 
town, where he communicated the report to plo 
the authorities. The 2nd European lighti ||| ho 
infantry immediately fell-in under thet)|)| we 
commanding officer, Colonel Stiles; aut|} | in 
the first step taken by him was tofi A: 
strengthen the mess-guard, and order all) ||| for 
the ladies of the station to rendezvous there! || | its 
—-the soldiers’ wives and children bem |) | pa 
protected at the quarter-guard of the regi gal 
ment: a strong guard was dispatched to lin 
the collector’s treasury; and the remainder || | the 
of the regiment (about 200 strong) marche i 
down, with Major Blake’s troop of hos || 37 
artillery, to the rear of the lines of the abst T 
regiment. Having wheeled into line oppe Io 
site the parade-ground, with half the int 
on either flank (loaded with canister), i lhe 
“assembly” was sounded, and the emi ist 
the 2lst regiment, taken by surprisê, $ zh 
no choice but to obey the order to fallir is 
quarter-distance column. The roll was aa E 
called, and twenty-seven men were @ i Heo 
The position of this fort was thought to be se to 
to be unassailable by shipping; while, on the eks || Teg 
hand, musketry from the rocks could clear hen hi i EN 
ofan enemy. In 1839, however, the fallacy Spie |) | we 
opinion was shown; as in one hour, the fre ai tn, 
Wellesley, of 74 guns, dismantled the fort, # qe Ihe 
was immediately occupied by British troops: jor IY 
country from Kurrachee to the coast 18 xa w i for 
and when the snows melt, and the rains fa by w | Ste 
remote mountains of the north, it is floode” sg" Bs 


MUTINY. 


— 


[THE PUNISHMENT, 


only spoke when 

it ag We first To He stated 
hanging him; he had done f i 

nokrie. The ropes being ad} ates etn 

. f g adjusted, the cul- 
prits were faced ahout to meet th 
of their late corps: after some littl i 
lay, the signal was give ee 
moments, the forfeit . te ea 
sata 3 orfeit of their treason was 

It was now found that, on account of the 
confined range, the execution from the 
mouth of the guns could not be carried into 
effect in the square, where the scaffold was 
still bearing its fruit. The brigade was, 
consequently, moved off to the plain be- 
tween the sappers’ lines, and there the three 
guns were unlimbered, and the prisoners 
sentenced to be blown away, met their ter- 
rible doom in silence. 

Upon the occurrence of the night of the 
14th becoming known, the European com- 
munity was entirely taken by surprise, as 
not the slightest suspicions had been enter- 
tained of an ill-feeling among the native 
troops. Precautionary measures were, of 
course, instantly resorted to for protection, 
in case of any further indications of danger ; 
and the public were apprised that the 
arsenal was appointed as a place of general 
rendezvous, if circumstances should re- 
quire them to vacate their homes. All the 
males at the station, of proper age, were 
also enrolled as a volunteer corps, for the 
purpose of acting as mounted patrols every 
night, so as to relieve the European troops 
from that duty, and preserve them in a state 
of efficiency in case of a serious outbreak. 
The following considerate order was issued 


upon the occasion :— 
ere (Cireular.) Kurrachee, Sept. 16th. 


as no use 


INDIAN 
ss ith their loaded muskets. 
Sing paving camped Yig been perfected, the 
E ghis sorutiny ered to pile arms, and file 
ve ot ||| whole p reverse flank, to a distance of 
point f| gway ards. The 2nd Europeans and 
ite sbon nai took up a position between 
te artillery nd the regiment ; and the men of 
À the |} | the co ee ordered to take off their belts. 
Ae io were then searched, and all 
ty uen earms, and ammunition were 

| oh away ; the muskets and_ belts, being 
inde | ‘ the meantime piled on commissariat carts, 
ad), ||| vere taken under guard to the arsenal, and 
bay Il here deposited. Several of the muskets 
the ||| were found loaded with ball. The 21st was 
nder |! then’ formed in close column, when they 
even (|I| were addressed by General Scott, who called 
em- |||) upon the good soldiers of the corps to come 
nent ||| | forward and assist their officers in finding 
and. ||| out the traitors who disgraced the regiment, 
ome ||| and, by that means, to keep up the good 
tle || name it had always hitherto maintained. 
ant | | The regiment was then dismissed, and the 
and ||| Europeans and horse artillery marched back 
once |! | to their barracks, which they reached about 
the! 5a. Several of the ringleaders in the 
tto | plot so fortunately counteracted but an 
light hour before it was to have been carried out, 
their were secured within a few hours, and lodged 
a| ||| in the quarter-guard of the 2nd regiment. 
3 i eee martial was assembled on the 16th, 
| Soe eee 
eing || | past four price ERGO ee 
BOI ore ras k, previous to which a large 
Tall | Toes, ae erected in front of the 21st 
ndali | tie four a soon after the time mentioned, 
chel. || | regiment A oi a AA 
port || | by the priso a on the ground, followed 
‘ais || in Prisoners who had been condemned, 

| Blarries, escorted b tr ard ; 
spp e disarmed y a strong guard; 

ly men of the 21st regiment fol- 


troop! Owed 3 
the execution party, and, after them, 


the’ | March 3 

af Porse re ant native infantry and the 
Ne Prison, ; 

nail g a were then taken out of the 
thee |) triga eR their names called over by the 
jse | ‘Sentenced ah the first seven, who were 
ae) denned 5 A hung, and three others 
obet | to the Tear of th, blown away, were marched 
eds l iment pee gallows, between their late 
af a gs Of the T that erection. The proceed- 
oF | Vere t ene urt-martial, and the sentence, 
; ial pion, and es in English by the brigade- 
y ot e Major aa into the native tongue 
oi | | eg Conti o HEI o E 
br ii | ge Which t] were then marched up its 
g | basn ney ascended without hesita- 


requ 


1r : 
mg assistance. One man 


“ By desire of Major-general Scott, C.B., 
commanding the division, all able-bodied 
non-military men possessing @ horse and 
arms, and willing to volunteer for patrol 
duties in and about the station, are invited 
to report themselves to Major Goldsmid, or 
to Captain Johnstone, who will give them 
instructions regarding the duty to be per- 


formed. 
Ka is suggested that, for the present, ngn 
should offer themselves who have e y 
ties which render it & primary duty mu 
main at home and protect their household. 
« (Signed) H. B. E. FRERE, 
« Commissioner 10 Sii a 
A close search for other of pm ors 
than those executed, was kept na 
days; and of forty-three W ie 


| ported. 


a —— 


ores 
KURRA CHEE— CORRESPON DENCE. j 


fourteen were hanged, three killed in the 
attempt to escape, four were blown away 
from guns, and twenty-two were trans- 
The twenty-seven absentees at 
roll-call were nearly all apprehended in the 
neighbourhood, and were also summarily 


| disposed of. 


The following communication from a 


| European resident at Kurrachee, gives @ 
| lively idea of the incidents connected with 


this affair. The writer, dating September 


17th, says— 
“ Now that the danger is over, we can well afford 


| to laugh at our fears. The alarm was heard between 
| eleven and twelve o’clock, and the noise and bustle 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| in the camp was prodigious; parties were rushing 


HISTORY OF THE 


| from house to house, rousing the inmates, and 
| directing them to proceed with all haste to the 2nd 
| European regiment mess-house. Within a few 
minutes the streets were filled with Europeans, sick 
| ladies in chairs, some in carriages, others on foot; 
| equestrians galloping about in all directions; gen- 
tlemen on foot, leading their female relatives and 
| friends to the mess-house. One gentleman, living a 
| short distance, for whom a gharry had been sent by 
| a friend, bundled his wife and children into the 
| gharry, seized a couple of coats and trowsers to 
stand a week’s siege, and jumped into the gharry in 
| drawers and slippers. ‘The shock he has received, 
i I hear, has laid him up with an attack of nervous 
„fever. Parties on the road were making anxious 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of the mutineers; 
| the sound of a horse’s hoofs would send the timid, 
for protection, under a bridge, or behind a lamp- 
| post. ‘The scene in the mess-house was worthy the 
| pen of a Cruikshank. ‘The ladies, God bless them! 
| with the greatest resignation, were looking out with 
_ anxiety for the reports that were, at intervals 
| brought in of the progress of the disarming ; and the 
| gentlemen, some armed to the teeth, trudging about 
the verandah and doorways, looking dagcers at the 
| dark night which hid the mutineers from their fierce 
| gaze. The work of loading and unloading of guns 
| the clicking of locks, and clashing of swords, gave 
ponfidence to the timid. Fortunately not a single 
aen, eroded, either by design or accident; 
I yerily believe, that a single shot would 
have set the whole cantonment in a blaze and tl 
gentlemen in drawers into fits. The tram sys f n 
horse," or the rattling of a ghar E 
ery of Thue Y called forth the 
pound was also crowded miN ee SAN 
women, chiefly seryants of the parties in th arte 
house. Almost ever s R AE NES 
: , y one possessed of jewels, silver 
ware, &c., had them in small bundles or bo Soh 
them, and all appeared prepared for the v dae 
> “Tn another part of the camp (the ae 
lines) sane 9f the residents went to tie ES 
others to the depdt, an 5 2 
second European Heian Re late he a Bp ihe 
family, consisting of twenty souls, who See 
Ai : ) » On the first 
arm, put out the light. The females and chil 
covered themselves in their bedclothes ; whils gen 
men kept a sharp look-out with their ihre nae 
But ladies would faint, and children would s Fala 
spite of all the appeals and threats of their A ienis. 
and the consequence was, that they were all Pesi 
to proceed in a body to the quarter. eas 
158 q r-guard of the 


depôt, where they arrived just in time > 
that all was over. The women in the de 0 be tay 
a great state of excitement ; but Captain a "ete 
others were moving amongst them, and em 
every consolation to dispel their fears, 
«Those near the artillery lines rushed ; 
barracks; the convalescent sick were mto thy 


awe ta all t 
turned out. The Suddur Bazaar was “armed ang 
could be wished: the Parsees, to their é quiet a 


i ° : redi : 
said, were mostly all in their own houses. ae tt 
; 3 


had twenty or thirty individuals, armed with «2 
pistols, and swords; and woe betide the mi gun 
they came across them. Scarcely a eine lame 
was to be seen moving about. The tops oe Natire 
houses were covered with inmates, and with fee: 
of guns pointed to the streets; but the mena 
horseman was heard approaching, the heads a 
disappear. In one house a person was seen 
window with his gun levelled to the road, and i 
mediately behind him was a table with a a 
burning—a beautiful target for a pot-shot. 

« Almost every European’s house in the camp way 
deserted, and the evil-disposed had a capital o E 
tunity of enriching themselves; but, fortunately, the 
police were on the alert; and as the mutineers would 


|! 
|| 
im | 
ndle | 


ould | 


ata l 


not commence the row, the camp was saved fron | 


being sacked and plundered.” 


Another correspondent, dating from Kur- 
rachee, October 12th, writes thus :— 


“We have had difficulties in our garrisons al 
over Scinde, owing to want of more European scl 
diers. ‘The panic of 
would have denuded Scinde of defence had ks 


was beyond belief, and te | 


requisitions all been available; but great cautio | 


became obviously necessary here when the varios 
native regiments perceived our weak European r- 
sources. Instructions of the general have been at 
mirably carried out; and at the three large staton | 
in Scinde (Shirkapore on the frontier, Hyderabal 
the Indus, and Kurrachee on the coast), mutiny hs 
been arrested just in time—and only just; for 
Kurrachee, on the night of the 13th of Septem 
(when the 21st native infantry were discovered pe \ 
tially under arms), had not our little army, 
general with it, been down on the 21st native iil 
try lines at midnight, this whole station, in ha T 
hour more, was to have been a scene of mutiny 4 
outrage from end to end. JE 
‘The intention of the rebel portion of the Ay 
was to rob the treasury during the confusion t 
the hour (on a remarkably dark night), and t? a, 
money and arms to their disarmed friends at Hy x 
abad, where, about a week before, the artillery F 
had flared up, and our good Brigadier Morf i 
run the guns into Hyderabad fort before apt 
could get at them, Shirkapore is where Toin 
Merewether now commands part © 
horse, and General Scott had sent some 8 aC 
strengthen that garrison. ‘There were at Kun 
a few guns, to the use of which some 0 


r 


inoa D 
peans had been for a few weeks’ trainmg i is | 


Sure which was of material benefit at the 
Ladies may blunder in attempting 2&7. 


thanks to a great and good Providence for less 

over Scinde; and many hearts will pray for 

on all the authorities, and on our general. to oct 
“The Shirkapore mutiny was the last 


i ked bY i 
and its spirit had been somewhat chee £ 


the 
artille l 


wi, 
f the Bi 


and the 4) 


gow 
means adopted for defence: but, as Indio Fl Í 
their grateful hearts should be the first © agit] 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


[AN OUTBREAK aT Kotam 


rebels here, and the 


ti a A ade of the t 
a samp es he plot at Hyderabad —a plot which, 
a | die Mjefeat oft had commenced, and if carried 
in age Jatter plac united the 21st native infantry 
i vl would he. arti ry mutineers at Hyderabad 
O the Af | here vith capores and then the raabe tribes on the 
Lang naar Shi sanunerable horse, wou d have come 
et ay || | frontin vie the insurgents The chiefs of these 
beit || | down © Je are mentioned by Sir C. Napier, 
Shop |} | horse ae and ‘Dhil Morad. They now have 
Bung |) | “Anee K ia Ne being our prisoners, on board the 
etsit || | the ee on a voyage to Bombay, as the orders 
lati ip eran’ i; 
atin ship to send them there. sa Ratt 3 
Vera] (| | were”. ible not to wonder, in our rejoicing 
(| «bis jmposs! e ; i d! 
uzale; | anner in which Scinde has hitherto been 
ent a || | t the m d we pray to preserve it so—all 


peld with dignity; an 


sily when more Queen’s regiments are at 


place. In the mi : 

work, the mee a mi a ohe 
M p £ N continued to pro- 

2 

but he was poren T e S 
ment of his troops, de Cae ae 
consisting of four regiments of scene 
and the whole of his artillery, had ni 
volted, and proposed to march to Delhi 3 
assist in the establishment of the king 1 | 
not any of them would credit the TS of 
the capture of the city, or that the prospect 
of a restoration of the Mogul empire had 
vanished for ever. 

Some interesting particulars relative to 
the death of Major Burton and his sons 
are furnished in the following statement, 
drawn up by one of his surviving children 
at Neemuch :— 


o Major Charles Burton, political agent of Kotah, 
and his two youngest sons—fine, brave, spirited 
boys, between the ages of nineteen and twenty-one— 
have met with a tragical fate at Kotah, having been 
attacked suddenly, without one moment's warning, 
by a couple of regiments of the maharajah, cavalry 
and infantry, who revolted, and, dividing into seve- | | 
ral parties, surrounded the agency-house almost in a 
few moments. The political agent was himself the 
first to discover their approach; and, as he had only 
returned to Kotah three days previously from an 
absence of four months, he believed the number of 
people he saw advancing merely to be some of the 
chief subordinates coming to pay him the usual 
visit of ceremony and respect. Ina second he was 
cruelly undeceived ; the mutineers rushed into the 
house; the servants, both private and public, aban- 
doned him with only one exception (a camel-driver) ; 
and the agent, his boys, and this one solitary ser- 
vant, fled to the top of the house for safety, snatch- 


ata || the mie a disposal. He seems particularly to 
imagi] test late himself upon the circumstance of the 
au en attempts in his division being decidedly 
3 ENA without shedding European blood. Not 
E one drop has flowed in Scinde. Yet it has been 
Y the | necessary to make summary examples of rebels con- 
would {/ | vieted under courts-martial, who have been executed 
from || | on parade in the presence of the general.” 
| Koran,* a frontier town of importance, 
Kut || on the Chumbul, in the territory of Scin- 
|| dia, was the next to furnish its coutribu- 
ns a | tin to the aggregate of crime and cruelty. 
nsd | | On the 13th of October, it happened that 
a | the political agent at Kotah (Major Burton), 
nua || 10 had been for some time absent at Nec- 
mim | Much with his family, returned to his official 
af i | | residence, accompanied by two of his sons 
ne, ime respectively, nineteen and twenty- 
rat 3 5 ut, fortunately, leaving the females 
ny he E ee members of his family with 
H: | wi at Neemuch. His reception 
dpr \ cca ? wes courteous, and the usual 
nd the ae visits were duly exchanged on 
int toy ‘not the slightest groundappearing 
al ie arant a suspicion of evil; but, at noon 
ny) | Nthe follovine day. i Pe Fite : 
|| veyed to iim 3a ay, IN ormation .was con- 
e 2l maharajah’s oc that two regiments of the 
A e heels ie Me had mutinied. Upon 
idet tHe troops ee unwelcome intelligence, 
yat | chiming a ared before the residency, 
ns v “toyed, nd the major must be de- 
eo | tack upon the ey forthwith made an at- 
sci) The ane building, which they set fire 
iler © o Song, Par annie gentleman, with his 
ma | WaS Dossible pace themselves as long as it 
ret peWhelning - ee to do so, against the 
3 oft a Vere ultim t s that surrounded them; 
etal s | els iè ately overpowered and mur- 
not IPA the a ees were then plundered, 
l the gratifi of the victims were exposed 
ý Cation of the rabble of tue 


Seny a part of the Boondee 
Breat pp th Briti a anoe have brought it into 

Oute fron SA Yule. Tt is situated on the 
indostan to the Deccan, and 


ing up such few arms as were within their reach—the 


fiends pursuing; but the cowardly ruffians were 
driven back for the time by the youngest boy shoot- 
they naturally: 


ing one in the thigh. When there, 
Need the agency servants or their own would have 
returned with assistance from the chief; but no— 
all fied, and no help came. In the meantime, T 
mutineers proceeded to loot the house ; and the i 
sieged saw from their position all their property ave 
away. A little while, and two guns were panes t 
to play upon the bungalow, the upper par ef w ee 
caught fire from the lighted sticks which. ig mu n 
creants from time to time threw up- tae S 
around them, the little room at the top gi in, ae 
they were yet unhurt—and this for five oE 
weary hours. Major Burton wished to por ey vi ; 
the mutineers, in ae nope PE A it 
tented if he gave himsell Vt) ermit A 
boys to E but the latter would Boh al oe 
a saorifice for their sakes, and, like bra by iu 

isti Il knelt down ana mo 
good Christians, they 4 oe 
their last prayer to that God who wui si 
their cause. All now geemed compare 


possesses the noted pas 
of the district is estim 
rupees. The cap l is ' 
taining many han 


KOTAH—MURDER OF THE purtons.] HISTORY OF THE 


began to hope the danger over, and let 
down the one servant, who was still with them, on 
a mission to the Sikh soldiers and officers, who were 
laced by the chief round the bungalow, is the 
personal protection of the agent (and of whom, At 
the time, there were not less than 140), to beg o 
them to loosen the boat, that an escape might be 
attempted across the river. They said, «We have 
had no orders? At this moment a shot from a 
pistol was fired. Scaling-ladders had been ob- 
tained—the murderers ascended the walls; and the 
father and his sons were at one fell stroke de- 
stroyed. > t 

“There is every reason to believe that many, if 
not all, of the agency establishment were well aware 
that an attack was to be made. Itis to be hoped 
that no worse feeling than that of cowardly fear 
kept their tongues tied. Assistance might have 
been sent from the chief. A gun fired from the city 
walls would have dispersed the whole cowardly 
mob; but it is said that the rajah was forcibly kept in 
his palace by the people of the city, who were in 
fear for their own lives and property. It is also said 
that the magazine had fallen into the hands of the 
mutineers, and that others in the city were revolt- 
ing; but no authentic intelligence has as yet reached 
the authorities here on that head. The maharajah 
was enabled to recover the bodies of the agent and 
both his sons in the evening, and they were care- 
fully buried by his order. Dr. Salder’s house was 
attacked at the same time with the agency-house. 
He was cut down outside, in sight of the agent; as 
was also Mr. Saviell, the doctor of the dispensary in 
the city; and one or two others whose names are not 
certain. 

“ No cause whatever can be assigned for this out- 
rage. Major Burton was beloved by every one—by 
the chief especially. He had lived there thirteen 
years, and led a life of peace and usefulness. No 
ge pateme gual had eyer existed between him- 

ny of the natives, and he had hastened his 
return by some ten days at the chief's own request, as 
he miehen to ee not oily himself, but all his family 
in the Fist les iy ee absence was caused, 
with the K p i , by his presence being required 

e Kotah troops at Neemuch, by the officer 
commanding at that station; and when, in July, th 
services of the Kotah soldiery were dis ae e 
the agent remained for the two ae K 
mop n leit har station on the 7th of Ome 
rrived at Kotah on the 13th—was received he 
chief with every kindness—paid pee cay the 
usual ceremonious yisit— paid and returned the 
parently peaceful aaa ha R all quiet, and api 


dered on the 15th of Cine ae 
The mutiny of a portion of 
regiment of Bengal mate ace ie Re 
tailed in a communication from Bhaug iu 
pore, dated October the 18th. It abtar 
that two companies of the earn, SAN 
two officers, stationed at Deochur in th 
Santhal district, were paraded on the m ; 
ing of the 9th of October, preparator a 
change of quarters at Maunbhoom. The ; 
had been no appearance of a 
among the men, nor had the offi ies 
(Lieutenants Cooper and Rennie) any a > 
picion eget men were other than good 


and they 


: Lan, gp A 
and loyal soldiers, until, upon th al 
ance of Lieutenant Cooper on He appe | 1 
a shot was discharged at him b e Patag | vel 
sepoys, whose aim was foiled H One of i isi 
comrades throwing a cap in He Of ji pu 
face at the moment he pointed hic fellon | £2" 
Lieutenant Cooper immediate] H Muskeg Ie 
ground, and meeting his brol left th r 
they proceeded together to the Di 7 ahs a 
Mr. Ronald, the magistrate, who meer Ep 
the report of the gun, and had jes ia nf 
marked to Mr. G. H. Grant (a wish Sal 
residing with him), that the ea Ma 
commenced. He had scarcely ret to. 
words, when the servants rushed a tell det 
room, and declared that the sepoys ae th upi 
proaching. Lieutenant Rennie, who a in 
to have been a favourite with his men x his 
saved by two havildars, who thrust li sity 
into a native marriage-dhooly, and so e| | t€ 
veyed him uninjured to Bhaugulpore. Jı Ly 
Grant also managed to escape—the otte al 
gentleman remaining in the house, whit di 
by this time was surrounded and fired by ai 
the mutineers. The officers were tha ilk 
sought for; and Lieutenant Cooper bein Ti 
first discovered, was shot down, and afte. the 
wards frightfully mutilated. Mr. Romi i 
was first wounded in the leg only, m ee 
begged very hard for his life; but the m|| 4. 
morseless ruffians said to him—“ No! H| in 
we spare you, you will be the first to HT ne 
us by-and-bye.” They then gave him t spi 
coup-de-grace, actually riddling his Wi By 
with their bullets. They finished the 4) | dis 
cious work by setting fire to his clothe] | 
and, thrusting a bayonet through 2) | of 
pinned his body to the ground. Neithe“ | of 
these victims were suffered to be removed m bo 
the spot ; and, during the ensuing night P up 
bodies were partly eaten by jackals. || bl 
remains were afterwards collected, Sif] al 
buried by a native servant. Mr. orl R 
after leaving the place, was two days H Xi 
out food; but on the third he rendi Wii e 
village, where he obtained some Ha W 
grain and milk, and learned that ea | k 
mutgur (servant) was also there, S k 
from the sepoys. Grant sent for ae | w 
and by his aid obtained a dhooly, ® we | i 
now unable to walk, having 4 sever? io to 
1u the sole of one of his feet. He M bil T 
his night-clothes on, and was withon | sti 
or socks. Having been placed 1D ee | 
dhooly, he travelled from this villag cull’ ey 


khitmutgur’s wife; and, taking ® g 
route, at length reached the 
Bhaugulpore in safety. 


statio! | 
| 


î He Pa in mutiny and murder, 
us em > auies were en route from 
eh eae; while the head-quarters’ 

ae at Bowsee. _Upon intel- 
Hee the outbreak reaching Calcutta, 
eof al necessary to ascertain the 
it was the men at the stations just 
cr ut, pending the inquiry, orders 
-e ai 10 dispatch a wing of her 
E 13th foot from Calcutta to the 
atta district, to control the mutineers. 
rior English, who was then under orders 
MO aa to the Upper Provinces with a 
A fimen of the 58rd foot, was there- 
upon countermanded, and directed to assist 
in pacifying the district before pursuing 
his upward journey. The result of the 
inquiry into the state of the remainder of 
the 32nd regiment, merely proved that its 
loyalty was in a stage of transition, since, 


although they remained obedient to their 
officers for a short time after the defection 
of their comrades, they ultimately followed 
their steps, and, throwing themselves into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were hopelessly lost. 
The tvo companies from Deoghur, after 
their successful exploit, were fortunate 
enough, by a rapid movement, to cross the 
Soane river without obstruction, intending 
to form a junction with the rebel force 
under Koer Sing, and the Dinapore muti- 
Neets—an object they accomplished in 
Leas most strenuous efforts of Major 
d glish and a portion of the 53rd regiment, 

ispatched to intercept them. 
mA aer end of October, the whole 
of the ie territory was in the hands 
old by ee of the revolt; who, growing 
ce : success, dispatched a force of 
lockade th 000 men, with some guns, to 
aill stati e passes that led to Mynee Tal— 
lon of favourable repute among the 


Uropeans j ; 
vinces ip m Bengal and adjacent pro- 
scribab 1€ movement occasioned inde- 
% a le alarm 


tack r Major Ramsay ; who, by a 
Positions the h Grove the rebels from the 
t tetren J had taken, and compelled them 
Three Ney from the neighbourhood, 
Stationeg joe regiments were afterwards 
eve archy E protection of the district. 
Y district Peeled throughout almost 
ee Central India; and the 
OL. tr, Possess it were fierce and contin- 
5 £ 
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On the 
under Colonel a , October, be small force, 
f tton, fell in with a div 
of the Indore mutineer oe 
eers at Futtehpore Sik 
and destroyed nearly the whol ok 
On) me de ie hole of them. 
Pitas » the same officer reached 
Muttra, after cutting to pieces 150 of 
rebels at the village of Beoree ai ig 
On the 30th, the town of Dhar w a 
by Brigadier Stuart’s column; 
mCi thirty and forty laes of 
. uidpore, the fortune of war 
was adverse to the cause of loyalty and 
order; a force of 5,000 Rohillas, under 
Heera Sing (late a jemadar of the Nagpore 
cavalry), having attacked the place, which 
was defended by the Malwa contingent, on 
the morning of the 8th of November. The 
fight lasted nearly eight hours, when the 
enemy were about to retire, with the loss of 
their guns. At this moment, the Mussul- 
man portion of the contingent raised the cry 
of “Deen!” and joined the rebels; thus turn- 
ing the scale in the very grasp of victory. 
The slaughter then became general; and 
among the officers who fell in this treacher- 
ous struggle, were Captain Mills (command- 
ing the infantry of the contingent), Dr. 
Carey, and Sergeants-major O’Connell and 
Manson. Major ‘Timens, under an escort of 
some of the 2nd Gwalior contingent, es- 
caped to Indore, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Holkar; but his lady, who had 
her horse shot under her, was lost sight of 
during the conflict. ‘The success thus ob- 
tained was not of long duration; as, on the 
13th, the force under Brigadier Stuart fell 
in with the victorious rebels, and routed 
them with great loss. Upon this occasion, 
the Ist, 3rd, and 4th regiments of the Ni- 
zam’s cavalry, in a brilliant charge, recap- 
tured the guns and stores taken from the 
Malwa contingent. : 
Crossing Bengal, in a north-easterly diree- 
tion, the progress of the insurrectionary fever 5 
aced, in September, to the borders pt 


ay. 
as captured 
who found, 


may be tr 


of Assam—a district little heard of by Euro- 
t in connection with the exper: 
Many of the sepoys of 
from the neigh- 


that mutinie at 
hers of them wer no 


known to the men of the Ist 
at Debroghur, they oP 
sympathy with the mutinee!s ” 
their services to an i x-ray 


THE RAJAH OF DEBROGHUR. | HISTORY 


ing, whom ° 
E tity and state he had been copay 
of by the English, on condition that a 
would put himself at their head; their E 
tent being to massacre all the Can unng z 
Assam, and then, after plundering À ue 
stations, to march to the assistance of t r 
friends in Bengal. Upon the plot pesos 
known, most of the Europeans took re uge 
in the neighbouring station of Seebsaugor, 
where the church had been converted into a 
fortress, and was well stored with provisions ; 
and there they awaited the arrival of suc- 
cours from Calcutta; the only loyal troops in 
Assam at the time being a few Ghoorkas, 
under Major Hannay, at Debroghur. At 
this crisis, the Calcutta government had no 
soldiers to spare for Assam; but, to meet 


they promised to restore to To secure this permanently 7 


the exigency, a force of English seamen, 
who had been trained as gunners, were 
sent by a steamer up the Brahmaputra to 
Debroghur, to be employed as the local 
authorities should think desirable. The 
amphibious force consisted of a hundred 
armed sailors, having with them two 
12-pounder guns, under the charge of 
Lieutenant Davies, of the Indian navy, and 
a Mr. Roberts (assistant to the chief magis- 
trate.) The men selected were not of the 
royal navy, and were engaged for service as 
policemen; having, while employed at Cal- 
cutta, formed a very effective little artillery 
force for its defence, if required. Unfortu- 
nately, in dispatching the force, some mis- 
understanding occurred as to the place of 
its destination; the men concluding that 
they were warned for Dacca (a town many 
miles from the seat of apprehended danger), 
and for nowhere else; and, consequently, 
upon their arrival at Dacca, when they were 
ordered off to Assam, they positively refused 
to go. In this unlooked-for difficulty 
Lieutenant Davies behaved with prompti- 
tude and firmness. He ordered out his own 
sailors and guns, and, surrounding the mal- 
contents, at once informed them that no 
parleying could be alloved—go they must; 
and, if necessary, force would be used to 
compel obedience. The men then said they 
would go; but, at the same time declared 
that they had been deceived, and that the 
would throw “down their arms as soon 4 
they reached their destination. However 
their resentment at what they considered. 
a trick put upon them, subsided on their 
way, and they arrived in Assam, where their 
_ appearance tended to preserve the tranquil. 
lity annro to have been in danger. ae 


OF THE 


g 


It 


indispensable that the rajah of ae 


should be removed from the neighboy ot 
which was agitated by his presence hog 
plots of his emissaries; and Captain tte 
ther, commanding a corps of Choork: Loy. 
sent from another station to seize om 
son of the rajah, and send him 1e Det 
guard, to Calcutta. This operation et 
successfully carried out. ie pala 
5 . Uate 
at a considerable distance from Debroeh 
and while the owner of it was, as he thè 
securely planning the means by which j 
would again be independent of English n 
a band of police and Ghoorkas, with Ca k 
Lowther at their head, were quietly thread 
ing their way, by an unfrequented toule 
towards his stronghold. They had akw 
and weary march, from the evening toth 
dawn of the next day, across a jungly alf 
marshy country, sometimes on elephant 
then on foot, and then in boats. But thy 
arrived at, and surrounded, the palace js 
before daybreak, while all within were fi 
asleep. They seized their prisoner, with hi 
wives and a number of his followers, withon 
firing a shot; took. nis guns and spilt! 
them, and then cleared the palace, auli 
neighbouring bazaar, of everything thi 
could be found in the shape of arms« 
correspondence. The party then left mi 
their prisoners, followed, for some distant, 
by about 2,000 people, who, paralysed ti 
their daring, did not offer to obstruct thee), 
The whole got back to their boats by N 
p.m., and soon after reached Debrogit! 
utterly worn out by their arduous and vef 
‘conducted enterprise. ee) 
Captain Lowther relates the histor 
this night-razzia in a highly amusing Je ; i 
from which the following passagi i 
extracted. Having reached the vicinity 
the palace, he proceeds thus :— omil 
“T told-off my men rapidly, and oth 
them into parties, so as completely arith 
round and cover every outlet and C oft, 
The main party, consisting of TI atl 
particular sharpshooters and body-6 
watched the front; another move 
the town, there to arrest an educaié ; 
galee, agent to the conspirators ; ara 
the rear, to cut off escape tow? 


Decan, | 


d 
houck; 


wi 
asi 


town; while my friend, the polities ist | 


quietly past some outhouses | 
police, and, under the palace wa 5, 
my signal for opening the ball. 
“Before long, the ominous 
disturbed cur, in the direction 


ail} 


parkin 
of the 


ly and f 
phants 
ut they 
ce jui 
re fist 
rith hi 
without 
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rsed by} 
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[BERHAMPORR, 


the prime minister, proclaimed 
er was to be lost. Off I went to- 
tim? rd-shed in front of the palace; 
is the E sharpshooters following at the 
ithe noise, of course, awoke the 

ds ate as ine! ee up 
: ys, I caught one firm 
from their slumber little Ghoorka eke 
ith a butt-end` blow, another of 
ile they 
them rie forbidden my men to fire 

ti °pliged ; the remainder, as we rushed 
nets flight, and my eager party wished 
which I prevented, not con- 
sidering such valiant game worth powder 
In the darkness and confusion 


and shot. 
no means of entrance could at once be 
found. My police guide, however, having 


heen often in the palace, knew every room 
init, and, thrusting himself in at a door, 
acted ferret to perfection ; and, by dint of 
activity, soon brought me into the presence 
of the rajah, who, though young in years, is 
old in sm. He refused to surrender, or 
admit any one—a resolution which cooled 
instanter on my calling my men to set fire 
tothe palace. He then, with a bad grace, 
delivered up to me his state sword. A shout 
from the opposite doors proclaimed an entry 
fe the queen-mother, and the rest of 
e Jemale royalty and attendants, were 
meet while trying to descend on that side. 
bite cain sons of shouting and strug- 
oe ee mE for lights and assistance; 
X ote P eing procured; we proceeded 
ol eee mapah we wandered in 
mal a and cells ; while I mounted a 
f The air being con- 
ned and heated with; 5 
ated within the royal residence, 
mr after daybreak, and then 
ceeded to rummage for "S ngs 
ag papers and letters: 
appropriated, and 
t the rajah’s e R in gold 
arms; g ee We found a quantity 
Trench make ed some guns—one of them of 
arching for All day we were hard at work, 
Prime ministe and translating, papers. The 
asleep, E À was found at his house fast 
Went to his q e heat of the afternoon we 
residence in the town, and, by 


€eping fi x 
or ans going over us, carried 
tough search, F 3 


itriveg by 
i 1e were followed by about 2,000 | 


m . 
Y prisoners, over the same bad 


which we had so stealthily 


infuria 
B e eae Dere 
their lingering hope of retane o e dest of 
but wane TE ellion (the rajah); 
ie p measures 

rter put an en s 
actual ea o a a © present, to any 

} is Tor an outbreak. All 

was quiet; but every one felt that a vol 
was burning beneath them, al teams : 
not the moment when its smouldering fees 
would burst into a devastating flame. To 
add to the sense of insecurity, not a single 
European soldier was at this time stationed 
throughout the province; and the prestige 
of Koer Sing was high in the ascendant 
among the people. 

Returning to Bengal, we find the spirit 
of disaffection silently but surely extending 
its influence among the few native regiments 
that still preserved the appearance of fidelity, 
as well as over the populations in their im- 
mediate vicinity. Fortunately, at this time, 
the arrival of troops from Europe ren- 
dered the threatened danger less imminent, 
and enabled the government to act with 
greater decision and effect upon many of 
the points that had given grounds for un- 
easiness. Among these was the station at 
Berhampore, where the 68rd regiment of 
native infantry, and the llth irregular 
cavalry, were in cantonments. 

Her majesty’s 90th regiment of light in- 
fantry arrived in India about the latter end 
of July, and were at once dispatched up 
the country, by way of Chinsurah and Ber- 
hampore. At the latter place the behaviour 
of the native troops had excited suspicion, 
and it was deemed advisable that the means 
of annoyance should be removed from then 
reach before actual mischief occurred; and, 
with this intent, the officer in command of 
the 90th, was ordered, upon his arrival at 
Berhampore, to disarm the suspected regt- 
ments. The modus operandi by which this 
was accomplished is stated by Colonel 
Campbell, the commandant, m the following 
letter from the station, dated August 2nd. 


He writes thus :— 


crying, praying, and 


adopted in this 


er for Chi 


“The 90th left the Himalaya steam 


surah in two.boats towed by steamers a 
vessels; and we yemained six days at 
got on extremely well; no drunken 


and the regiment all I could wish, 


orderly. I implored them daily n 
selves with bad spirits, but to bu: 
six days, I had only three 
-800 men, and only four men! 

d. We ha 


SS 
DISARMING THE TROOPS. | 


LIN Tee 
embarked the regiment again 1m steamers’ towing 


boats, and we have been four days conte ere: 
My instructions were to land here quietly an f na 
ditiously, and to disarm the 63rd pene ag the 
and the 11th irregular cavalry; to ta Sr eel: 
horses of the latter; also to disarm some ne iv os 
lery here. ‘The total force considerably Ke native 
mine, with the additional advantage, gnt e : ay ‘ 
side, of 300 of the most splendid cavalry I Os nee 
| as regards men, horses, and equipments, aa ded 
anything equal to them. The regiment was a : 
| by me 730 strong, and I ordered. the comman len 

here, who is Veutenant-colonel of the 63rd na ie 
| infantry, to parade the whole of the eae 
| wished’ to put it off until to-day, but I would no 

| grant an hour. The sepoy regiment came out on 
| parade ; I drew up the 90th opposite, and on one 
| flank, and ordered them to lay down their arms 
they obeyed, and I then ordered them to take off 
their belts, which was done; and having secured 
| them in carts and upon elephants, I kept the regi- 
ment of sepoys standing upon parade until the 11th 
irregular cavalry came up; and they came from a 
distance of five miles off, not expecting to find an 
English regiment, but only a detachment of the 
35th regiment, 180 strong, whom they were prepared 
to fight. Their commanding officer wished to put 
| off the parade until to-day, the same as the others; 
but I refused. Fortunately I did, for not a man 
would have been here this morning; they would 
have gone off with horses, arms, and ammunition. 
They seemed thunderstruck when they discovered 
| our men, and had no idea that their fine horses were 
to be taken from them: if they had thought so, they 
would have gone off in a body. ‘They told the 
sepoys afterwards that they were cowards to give 
up their arms, and that if they had waited until 
they came up they would have foveht us, but that 
my men were so placed they could not escape. The 
cavalry obeyed orders to lay down their arms, but 
with a much worse grace than the sepoys; they 
looked at each other, and then put them’ on 
the ground. I collected them, and found all the 
carbines and pistols loaded. I was standing op- 
| posite to them. : I then ordered all the belts io be 
taken off, and this was not approved of; some broke 
| their swords, others threw their pouches into the 
i air, but still the order was obeyed. Having col- 
i 


lected these, I surrounded*them with: my mer 
ordered them to lead their horses off to z E 
Thad: selected for them, and where they were turned 
out loose. The men then pulled off their long jack- 
boots and spurs, and pitched them away. The regi- 
ment bad not mutinied; but, no doubt, would have 
done so, and of course I treated them as a re iment 
having: committed no crime. They are satan 
men, but savage beyond expression. ‘Their swords 
are like razors. ‘Ihe political agent there had no 
idea that we should have succeeded in getting this 
regiment together, and told me that we had done th 
best work in India since the outbreak. He ie 
reported our valuable service to the government f 
India, and I have reported direct to the command X 
in-chief. Had I delayed as .Teguested until ae 
mg, not a man would have been found Wi ae 
steaming up the Ganges—the we STi het 
ae mot barbarous— 
isarm an ismount another irreeul i 
ment in cee time, if they have wot ae 
- „~ Want to come near some mutinous | 3 
shall temember the women and children if Ia 


ee 


heavy rains, 


4 


“position to shell them: the sepoys, at t 


weather terribly hot—. 


collectors had been driven 
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Another letter, of the 8rq 
affords a further view of the a 
writer says :— 


Aune | 
fain, | 


“ Soon after our arrival at Berham $ | 
had landed about 800 strong on the ae Where y, j 
we were joined by about 100 men of ae Te 
35th, and proceeded together to disarm e Queen, 
troops in cantonments, some distance fon ats | 
We marched out some three miles jn th the to, 
the midan at double-quick time. On e tain 
sepoys’ lines the 90th deployed into theses g 
one extending well to the right so as to r colum 
rear of the lines, the second so as to aan "nto thy | 
on the left; the third and larger column et they | 
as to outflank them on their right, or to peeks 4 
in front. This movement ‘exposed the 1 then i 
manned by the sailors. ‘The Jumna was E. 

$ ; : he first oe | 
given, piled their arms; the officers (native) az 
allowed to keep their side-arms. A company oft | 
90th disarmed the guards in and about the lines a | 
the 35th disarmed the guards at the treasuries, Th | 
cavalry showed strong symptoms of mutiny; andha | 
it not been for the imposing force before them, || 


feel fully persuaded they would have fought, Nim || 


bers of their pistols which were picked up wen 
loaded to the muzzle, and some even loaded «| 


parade, so it is said. Many of them began throwin | | 


away their belts, &c., and some doubled up ther 
swords, and threw them away; their mutinous e 
duct was soon put an end to, however, by the fat | 
movement of a couple of companies of the 90th 
the double. It was too late for them to domi, 
and so they submitted to the 90th, which encloxd 
them in the centre of a three-sided square, mi 
marched them off to Berhampore, where the hors | 
were confined in Hospital-square. At this t 
troopers became infuriated, but they were soon p! 
down. ‘They are a fine-looking set of men; 8 3 
were the 63rd; and all their appointments were? 
excellent order. The 63rd are nearly all Hins j 
and Sikhs. The’ cavalry are from ahout Delhi 
Benares—all Mussulmans; they have never ora 
together, which I take to be the cause of the st 
of Berhampore.” 


The effect. of this prompt and decs? | 


action was to suppress, effectually n 
time, any tendencies that might have emy 
among the population at this pl | 
an outbreak ; and the 90th regiment, i 
accomplished its first protective, 
Bengal, proceeded onwards to ® 
suppression of rebellion in other ai 
During the months of Sanan pe 
October, the portion of Bengal noe 
Ganges was almost entirely free % 
turbance. Patna, in September, 
earlier period, was disturbed rath ; 
that prevailed around 1 gi 
hin the place itself; ait 
difficulties arising in the istics me stl 
i re t i 
of the city, whe oan 
e by mutinous sepoys an 


ii F who desired to exalt 


up Were | + 


aded or 
hrowing 


up thee | | 


OUS Con 


he flank 


Oth at | | 


lo mut}, 
enclosed 
are, an 


ve hors | | 


this te 
soon pii 
5 a8 w 

were 
Hinces 
Jelhi i 


agree 


he si} | 


decis | | 


r for § 
exist 


| This ind 


| force, and ha 


ee MUTINY. 


uins of the English “raj.” The 
oament of Goruckpore by the govern- 
0 


a moment of alarm, had 


sun, ane 
pumparun, A ially such as had 
ch of rebels, especia y such as na 


under the flag of the 

$ Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
Moin d declared himself “ruler, im the 
vlo d on behalf of the -king of Oude.” 
ae a had collected a considerable 
d organised a species of govern- 
ent at Goruckpore, where he collected 
and exercised, for a time, supreme 
troops being available, for 
to put an end to his arro- 


m 
revenue, 
authority —N0 
several weeks, 


ated power. 
So far back as the month of June, the 


sovernor-general had accepted an offer of 
Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, to send a con- 
siderable body of Nepaulese troops to the as- 
sistance of the Company’s government; and, 
in consequence, 3,000 Ghoorkas were sent 
down from Khatmandoo, and entered the 
British territory northward of Goruckpore. 
But a very long time elapsed between the 


ofer and the performance: the process of. 


collecting them, at Khatmandoo and else- 


where, occupied several weeks; and it was 


not until the beginning of September that 
they reached Jounpore—a station in the 
very heart of the disturbed districts: and 
even then there was much delay in bringing 


| them into active service; for the English 


pena ecinted to command them, had 
eA hee difference of management 
Reis y Nepanlcse Ghoorkas and Hin- 

A nines and, moreover, had imbibed 
at they ae saa them, under the idea 

and that T mcapable of rapid movement, 
he responsil ae officers were averse to 

Ut this j lity of independent action. 

impediment to their usefulness was 


[THE GHOORKAs, 


assistance, Th ae z 
mahan diene with alacrity; 
and > reached eae a oy and a-half, 
evening of the 19th. Wane ay a he 
the morning of the 20th. T AMON 
5 Oth, it was ascertained 
that a large body of reb ne 

E "8 y els had assembled in 
and near the neighbouring village of Mun- 
doree. A force of 1,200 men, mostly com- 
posed of the Ghoorka regiment aaa 
diately sent out to disperse them—Captain 
Boileau commanding, Colonel Shumshere 
Sing leading the Ghoorkas, and Mr. Vena- 
bles, a resident landowner of the district, 
taking charge of a small body of focal horse, 
which he had raised and organised for the 
assistance of the government. Finding that 
the rebels were posted in a clump of trees, 
and in a jheel behind the village, Captain 
Boileau directed Shumshere Sing to ad- | 
vance his men at double pace. ‘This was 
done in the face of the fire from several | 
guns: the Ghoorkas charged with terrible SA 
impetuosity, drove the enemy away from his ; 
position, and captured three brass guns, and 
all his camp equipage. Mr. Venables, who 
headed his cavalry, was seen wherever 
the fight was most serious, and killed three 
of the enemy with his own hand. About 
200 of the rebels were cut up in this brief 
encounter; and the loss, on the part of thie 
victors, amounted to thirty-four—killed and 
wounded. 

The fortunate result of this affair entirely 
dissipated the prejudices that had been en- 
tertained against the efficiency of the Ne- 
paulese troops, who had marched fifty miles 
in less than two days, and then won a battle 
against enormous odds, in a country to j 
which they were entire strangers. From 
this period their assistance was appreciated, 
and it was then cheerfully rendered. . 

Throughout the vast portion of the Anglo- 
Indian empire embraced within the south- 


No 
the 20 ration; and a smart affair, on 

oorkas a eptember, while it afforded the 
gallantry ae Opportunity of showing their 
Impress” the ens also contributed to 
Sense of their nglish officers with a due 
Wroughton value as auxiliaries. Colonel 

re, atte military commandant at Joun- 
fifty mi mg heard that Azimgurh, some 
distant, was threatened, with an 
towlia 00 rebels under Madhoo Sing, 
Of June po, 2c8elved to send a regiment 
Shumshere eos force, under Colonel 


Sing (a Nepaulese officer), to its 


¥ 


western districts of Bengal and Behar—the 
Saugor territories, Bundlecund, the Mah- 
ratta states, and .Rajpootana—the troubles 
that prevailed from the month of Septem- | | 
ber to the close of the year, were occasioned 

rather by the protracted struggles of sep 
already in rebellion, than from any n 


stances of disaffection ; in fact, me 


scarcely any remnants left of th 
regiments of Bengal, or of their at 
of the contingents, upon whic 
time, the spirit of treaso h 
brand. ; 
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Or the successful assault and capture of 
the city of Delhi, the imprisonment of the 
king, and the merited death of several of 
the princes of his family, copious details 
have been given in previous pages of this 
work.* It is now for us to turn aside from 
the continuous progress of events connected 
with the rebellion in other parts of India, 
that the incidents subsequent to the recon- 
quest of, and connected with, the Mogul 
capital, may be succinctly traced. 

As soon as the storm of war had subsided, 
and the British flag once more floated tri- 


umphantly over the shattered bastions and 
towers of the imperial city, it of course be- 
came necessary to take measures for its 
internal regulation, and for the effective 
control of the native population that yet 
‘continued to lurk amidst its ruined palaces 
and mosques. To this end, Colonel Burn, 
an officer of many years’ experience in the 


Company’s service (who then held a com- 
mand in Brigadier Nicholson’s movable 
column), was appointed military governor of 
` the city; Colonel Innes,-at the same time 
exercising the functions of commandant of 
the palace; and Mr. Saunders succeeding 
| Mr. Greathed as civil commissioner. These 
ee riments had peol been notified in 
_ garrison orders, wh s a 
“General Wilko. Bi en, as before related, 
and incessant exert 
surrendered his im 


iB ‘retired to the hill country for the benefit of 


s health. In consequence of this occur- 
ice, General Penny 


pointed to the chief command of the army 


| at Delhi. 
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CHAPTER VI. i iy 
suinows AFTER THE RECAPTURE; MEASURES F iv 
an BES nite EAN; CHARGES OF Insun E tu, (HES 
T; VISITS TO THE ROYAL PRISONERS; THE aves? „| jme 
THE EX-KING; EVIDENCE OF A HALF-CASTE WOMAN, AND OP Tip Orig iHe 
BAHADOOR KIAN;' FACTS ESTABLISHED BY'TRE ppp, 8S | || 
ADMINISTRATION or SIR JOHN LAWRENCE; COMPEy Ai the 
NT OF THE CITY; THE FUTURE OF DELHI; REPORTED ATTENTE Wa 
DED; THE, KING'S SOOTHSAYER HUNG; CUSTOMS” REvENyy ni | gel 
ie 
through its once most busy quarte | d 
Nearly all the native inhabitants batt g 
Hindoos and Moslems, had fled from itn i fe 
well-grounded terror, lest the English al i 
diers should retaliate upon them the bar lf ir 
barities perpetrated by the mutinous troop | || yi 
upon the defenceless Europeans found iy f|) yl 
the place at the commencement of the out. pa 
break, and during the months of usurped | | | ba 
dominion by the phantom king. Toa cer ||| nc 
tain extent, this wholesale evacuation by the | | di 
inhabitants was of advantage to the author. | | | wi 
ties entrusted with the resettlement of the } | | w 
city, since it better afforded facilities forthem | | | C: 
to ascertain to what extent the traders aul |] | wl 
general population had taken part in the!) | | ap 
rebellion, and the excesses that followed its } | | be 
outburst. Nor did the inhabitants, on their | | | M 
part, show any great anxiety to retum||) th 
as, although a few days after the ocot bl 
pation, a proclamation was issued W|] pi 
General Wilson, promising protection and | | d 
encouragement to all not actually eoncernel | | | b 
in the foul murders and outrages of W i 
llth of May, very few availed themselié } | | * 
of the offer. l : 
From the period of complete reoccupati | : 
in September, the city gradually assum? Hi Y 
state of reorganisation and order soara | t 
lated, | under the circumstances, to have peer WW 
orn out by his anxieties | pected ; but, for many weeks after the ot! stl |o 
lons during the siege, | its forlorn and desolate condition, as Y? teh | |r 
portant command, and|that of the environs, was pitiable 1 a 
extreme. Without the walls, the su i 
S tion was widely spread; but ruin ha cite} | |e 
Was provisionally | centrated its force upon the ill-fated € E 
From the Lahore gate to the vil me | a 
change took pl h Subzee Mundée, on the road to ered b 
; nnn We the | there was .an almost contiat on pullo“ | : 
had RN ye ae Carcasses fof camels, horses, rehmsent all] 
ae thie capital ak i pa its | with their skins dried into parc Ae wet 
IR Euron ~|the sapless bones, Here and etles 
n ets Were, for | remains of intrenchments, where ba d 
eigned | been fought on the road. From 
E h 
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e was either levelled with the 


lopped off 


“Al beasts bleaching around them. 
a ‘ 
and there 


keletou. : 
ie conflicts of the siege, and had 


ced and unremembered by his 
all sides, lay scattered 


Here 
white § 
the terribte * 
fallen unnotl 
fellows; while, on 
' ts of clothing, cartouch-boxes, round 


PER fragments of exploded shells. 
T i the Subzee Mundee all foliage was 
ative The gaily ornamented resi- 
dences in the vicinity of the Serai, were 


now mere masses of blackened ruins, with 
broken sand-bags and shattered loopholed 


valis, that declared the fiery ordeal through 
which the combatants on both sides had 
passed. With the exception of the Moree 
bastion and the Cashmere gate (both on the 


[I| north side of the city), the line of defence 


did not exhibit much trace of injury; but 


| within the walls, the appearance of the city 


| was: fearfully desolate. Entering by the 
Cashmere gate, the Mainguard was seen 
wholly destroyed. St. James’s church next 
appeared, battered with shot even up to the 
ball and cross that surmounted the edifice. 
Most of the houses from this point to near 
pores were mere rnins; many of them 
l eee by fire. _Aspacious structure, occu- 
ne as the Delhi bank, formerly the resi- 
Be the Begum Sumroo, had nothing 
ee walls and a portion of the 
ee Paece ine. In a narrow street, 
erery PA mee to the Chandnee Chouk, 
5 eee ea visible proof of the showers 
won the We mat must have been poured 
retreated, sts enders of the city, as they 
iD house.’to, cer by street, and from house 
G ah : wards the palace. In many of 
of arches ee still to be seen the debris 
rebels, but auch had been built up by the 
ing troops y T broken into by the advanc- 
Mto furrows a road-ways had been cut up 
at ploughed y the action of shot and shell, 
‘nd huge o ea their surface. House-doors 
‘ome of at es lay about in all directions, 
massive ich had been well backed up 

f @ one work and heavy beams 
eae the remains of sand-bag 
a of t passed at every corner. 
me a8 yet the seven gates of the city 
1e Cas ten to be open—namely, 
Wards the ae at the north-east angle, 
cantonments: the Lahore 


defence 2 
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ee A 
€, Opposite to the prin- 
Hae palace; and the 
with the bridge of cate Heat 


boats over th 

e Ju 
sel the road to Meerut—the other aie 
entrances to the city having been blocked 


up with solid masonry during i 
Thie city of the Moguls was e 
vut little better than a vast and hideous 
ruin—its houses and streets deserted: its 
defences unmanned ; od e E na 
utter demolition suspended over its shattered 
gates and once defiant towers: the carcasses 
of some thousands of its defenders, who had 
fallen in their insane struggle to establish a 
throne based upon treason and cruelty, had 
been necessarily gathered by the sweepers 
and camp-followers into deep pits, and were 
so hidden from mortal sight: and now, 
within the vast area of that imperial city, 
not one hand remained uplifted in defiance 
of its conquerors. 

The terrible but just work of retribution 
was, however, carried on in a spirit of hu- 
manity that sometimes was mistaken for 
weakness. The women.and children found 
in Delhi met with no harsh treatment, and 
were even sheltered from personal indignity 
by men fierce with the excitement of war, 
and thirsting to avenge the murders and 
outrages perpetrated upon their countrymen; 
nor were the inhabitants molested who had 
remained passive during the struggle, and 
had not aided the rebellion by their re- 
sources or their sympathy. All such were 
allowed to depart from the city upon appli- 
cation for the purpose; and even those who 
were suspected of treason had the advan- 
tage afforded them of an impartial trial ; and 
when punishment was inflicted, it was be- 
cause guilt was incontestably proved. 

The re-establishment of order within the 
walls of the capital, as we have shown, 
occupied the attention, and called for the 
active vigilance, of the civil and military 
authorities during the first few weeks of the 
reoccupation. ‘The king, and the female 
members of his family, with his youngest 
son, a youth of some eighteen years of age, 

: : : R al 
still remained iu strict confinement 10 & 
small building within the palace en 
but separate from the palace itself H ie 
apparently unnecessary delay in pu‘ Det 
dethroned traitor upon his trial, 8 
sion for the expression of much í 
tion, and the disseminati 
rumour and undeserved 
time, however, the 4 


gate, on the west sid 
cipal entrance to 
Calcutta gate, on t 


_ youth 
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European community, distant, as well e 
in Hindostan, were painfully excited by the 
terrible calamity that had torn from 1t many 
of its most loved and valued members, under 
circumstances which afforded no room for 
doubt that the bereavement had been at- 
tended with brutalism which struck a sick- 
ening terror to the hearts of all connected 
with the victims: it was not strange, there- 
fore, that the delay in bringing to trial the 
head and chief of the rebellious confedera- 
tion should be viewed with impatience, and 


that the motives of the authorities, so long 
as they were left unexplained, should be 
misconstrued and censured; and such, in 
fact, was the case. Prudent delay was im- 
puted to weakness and indecision ; and 


| every act of mitigated punishment, where a 


native was concerned, was, irrespective of 
the merits of the case, cried down as an 
exhibition of mistaken and mischievous 
leniency. The position of the authorities 
upon the spot, and of the governor-general 
at Calcutta, had thus become one of exceed- 
ing difficulty upon this subject alone. On 
the one hand was the impulsive and all but 
national cry for unmitigated vengeance; on 
the other, the calm and prudent dictates of 
high policy and humanity: and by adopting 
the latter, whatever Lord Canning lost in 
the eyes of the impetuous and unthinking 
as a conqueror, he more than gained, in the 
esteem of the civilised world, as a states- 
man and the representative of the sovereign 
of a great and magnanimous nation. The 
derisive sobriquet of “Clemency Cannine” 
which was applied-to him at this time, lost 
ait a apoint when the propriety of the course 
e had pursued towards the natives of the 
vast country he governed became manifest. 
Among other charges against the gov- 
ernor-general, which had their origin in 
Delhi, but found a too liberal echo in Cal- 
cutta, were some connected with the indul 
gent treatment of the captive kine and his 
family ; which, it was alleged, was ow; fe 
a of Lord Canning AE 
authorities at Delhi. One of these reports 
obtained circulation through the Brien of 


India, a paper o x 
a f some influen 5 

ce at s 
and was as follows = the time; 


“We would call th 


l The youngest 
8) eighteen years of age, has 
clared innocent on account of his 


a gaes throùgh Delhi on an ele- 
: pa 


een d 


to do him honour. 


him. 


Hogg, 


he was coufined. 


occupied. 


om lan. 18; 
phant, with two British officers be ~| A 
The statement My g | ti 
so incredible, that it may be eee appe | | ret 
a mere newspaper report ; but wal Side al | bel 
the government to believe that ie ttt ex 
which we would not publish witho 18 oy) jiv 
information as produces absolute tafi, 
The king also, it is said (but for a n 
have only the authority of the D w E 
Chronicle), has a retinue to attend hi ahin 2 
coolly insults the British officers a, i ie 
It is things such as thee 
honours paid to our murderers—which Vy] an 
asperate Europeans to frenzy.” È at 
With regard to the allegation TESpectinp | | | 0U 
the son of the king and the English offices || 0 
a prompt denial of the calumny was at ong op 
forwarded to the Lahore Chronicle by Colon || 
one of the officers implicated, his [| | 80 
gentleman says—“ As you have given mf |f 
name in one of the editorials of your pape | th 
of the 4th of November, as one of the office, | | | 
who had been seen riding with one of tle}||™ 
sons of the king on an elephant throughtle|| | % 
streets of Delhi, I send you for publication | | | ™ 
the following statement of facts :—Hatin| ie 
been asked to accompany the commissione | i 
on a visit to the king, I went, along with) s 
several officers (one of them holding ligt th 
official rank in the army), to the house wher} || i 
Before leaving, Jumm f] y 
Bukht, a son of the king, apparently a lil ile 
of fifteen or sixteen years of age, asked te | de 
commissioner if he might be permitted i Hh 
go out occasionally for an airing along ye (H 
any gentleman who would take him; N] ķi 
as I was iu the habit of going out eg | | to 
evening on an elephant, the commisso i 
asked if I would mind occasionally cal ie 
for him. I replied, ‘that if there wert a 
other (?) objections I would do so; i well | 
both the commissioner and the officer id || te 
alluded to, appeared to think there oe FS to 
none, I consented to call for him; Am JHS 
cordingly, on two occasions I took thi) || e 
Bukht out: the first time, having a atl | f 
but a pad on the elephant, and being isl a 
afraid that he might try to escap%. Pr; De t 
in front to prevent him slippmis gi] 3i 
second time, having a ‘ charjamal re 0 
front, though, I must say, I con seat j v 
matter of very little moment whi i y 
5 streets at i u 
« As to parading through the ros! w |o 
city, the first time I went out tAr ponti] | f 
r 


Cashmere gate to Ludlow Castle ; i 
when it was quite dusk, through : 
gate and Chandnee Chouk. 
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a Ha 18872 
i seed up the Chandnee Chouk, and 
di, tme ÍP y the Llal Koa street, having 
Dei | returne ced to g0 there by Jumma Bukht 
ide a || beon IAE a wish to show me the house he 
tref m 
N f tyi Q ba q } 
a Mont entens oe presuming that 
ie ‘ We orl j 5 a unpare . 
at 2 aig he would never have been allowed paralele dan 
aim to accompany a British oter x public, I 
1 x 11 can only S87 that I found him a very intel- 
a (|| jigent Jad: he gave me a good deal of in- 
i formation about the mutineers, their leaders, 
h a and their plans ; and had I remained longer 
“||| at Delhi, should probably have taken him 
ectine | | | out oftener; but, having returned to Meerut 
Meer | || 02 the 26th of October, I had no further 
t one op ortunity. ” 
‘clone The charge of “Jackeying the king’s 
his (| | 800 about the streets of Delhi by British 
mA officers,” therefore fell to the ground; and |there. 
pae the alleged crime of unjustifiable indulgence 
Mien | | | to the king himself and his family (who, it 
of the TS said, were treated with the most obse- 
htle quious deference, and regard to state, by the 
cat authorities, through the unpardonable in- 
Tti terference of the governor-general with the 
sioe | | | cTghteous demand for blood”), resolved 
y vih | itself into the simple fact, that the king was 
z it 4 be put upon his trial for high treason to 
where | ee government of India; but that 
rattan ecordance with the laws of England he 
y a lali was not to be treated as a felon i i 
atel guilt was proved. A R until his 
ed MHI ference and . As to the “ obsequious 
ted OF] | fare and observance of state etiquette,” 
g wi 4 wing extract from a letter of Mrs 
1; ald) | y: son, wife of the officer b 
15 WN) | King was tak i y whom the |my hand—I 
a | to his Beals prisoner and brought back 
se |) There x ay suffice as a refutation. 
UM ea e mates thi ap 
ere W| ang een mischievously spread ab 
and 8) may have mischi yepread r 
ee | namely, that the ii hievous consequences— would have 
el Te inue around E has the whole of his 
Ho a orm See, i been restored 
ua betty untrue, in the palace. This 
tbis | . Went wi 
“ati tuisioner) and A Saunders (the civil 
a a anate ad e wife, to see the un- 
es l | top i R e me, We mounted 
ah which was a at the bottom and 
of a door ope E pean sentry. A | Mahal, asked 
i ich was ae into a room, half | wards founa, 
Rae called chi? ioned off with a grass ciate—to sit 
| Hing an cooking go ac, behind which was a 
7 othe might judge ge atrocious compound, 
fais lf was cn om the smell. In the 
ative bedstead—that is, a 


ambo 
g S on four legs, with grass 
ss it; on this was lying, 


and smokin E 
oking a hoo 

long white beard : kah, an old man with a 

ome wi ; no other articl i 
whatever was in the cle of furni- 

almost ashamed to say ees ; and Iam 

mingled with my disgust a feeling of pity 

recently lord of an Saa Da eee 

a rial ci 

í riches and ab ne 

confined in a low, close, dirt en 

the lowest slave in his ine anal te 

scarcely have occupied in thee oe 

where he had reigned e Neryanalaes 

s $s Supreme, with 

of life and poyer 
e and death, untrammell 

within the precincts of ee i beny law 

a a iq 

large as a considerable Rea aan ae x 

galleries, towers, mosques, forts a 

dens; a private and a public hall of ere 

and innumerable courts, passages Aaah Bee 

coe Its magnificence can only be equalled 

i eas ; 

y the eo which have been committed 
But to go back to the king.—The 
boy, Prince Jumma Bukht, repeated my 
aoe ne his father, „after Mr. Saunders. 

e old man raised his head, and looked at 
me; then muttered something I could not 
understand; and, at the moment, the boy, 
who had been called from the opposite door, 
came and told me that his mother, the 
begum, wished to see me. Mrs. Saunders 
then took possession of me; and we went 
on into a smaller, darker, dirtier room than 
the first, in which were some eight or ten 
women crowding round a common charpoy, 
on which was a dark, fat, shrewd, but sen- 
sual-looking woman, to whom my attention 
was particularly drawn. She took hold of 
shuddered a little—and told 
me that my husband was a great warrior ; 
but that if the king’s life and her son’s had 


not been promised them by the government, 
army which 


w 


the king was preparing & great 
annihilated us. The other 
women stood in silence till her speech was 
crowding round, asked 
how many children I had, and if they were 
all boys 2—examined my dress, and seeme 

by my bonnet and 
with one exception, 
as devoid of orna- 


finished, and then 


particularly amused 
parasol. ‘They were, 
coarse, low-caste women, 
ment as of beauty. ‘The begum, Zenat 
me—a great honour J after- 
but which I did not appre 


down on her bed; 
7. 5 


clined, as it looked so dirty. 
was much amused at my refu 
me it would have been m 
worth, six months be 
Simultaneou 


a 
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ST A 3 
ithin the city, a military commission 
ae intei to ty such leaders of the 
mutiny as had been captured in or aCe 
Delhi; and, by sentences of this tribunal, 
twenty subordinate members of the royal 
family were executed on the 18th of No- 
yember; and several chiefs of the adjacent 
districts, who had been found in arms on 
the side of revolt, were also brought m, 
tried, and.executed. With regard to delin- 
quents of high rank and influence, justice 
was stern and inflexible. With minor 
offenders, as time wore on, its judgment 
was frequently largely tempered with mercy. 
One of the first. causes of dissatisfaction, 
really based upon a solid foundation, that 
arose among the captors of Delhi, originated 
in a question of prize-money. ‘The amount 
of property that fell into the hands.of the 
Victorious troops, with the city and palace, 
was of enormous value, and it was further 
increased by the heavy forfeitures declared 
against those convicted of treason to the 
state, who-had been captured by the troops. 
This wealth, it was supposed by the men 
whose valour had secured it, would be re- 
garded as booty, or prize, and would even- 


* The following is the obnoxious order of the 
Bengal government, in reference to the booty cap- 
tured at Delhi :—“ Nov. 24th.—It being understood 
that prize agents have been appointed at Delhi for 
the collection of booty captured by the British 
troops from the mutineers and other persons in re- 
bellion against the government, it is hereby notified 
for the information and guidance of all parties con- 
cerned, that a clear distinction exists, in -cases of 
recapture, between property of the state originally 
captured by an enemy in time of war, and similar 
property seized by rebels or mutineers durine an 
insurrection, In the former case, the property. re- 
captured is, in general, property treated as property 
of the hostile state, and becomes subject to the laws 
of prize; but in an insurrection, such as the present 
One; the troops of the state whose property has been 
pillaged by its own subjects, or by foreigners aiding 
such subjects in their treason, when “they retake 
eae property from the plunderers, merely retake 
it on behalf of the government, and acquire no legal 
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.batta,to be forthwith distributed to all 


tually be distributed amon 
ordinary cases: such, however 
way in which the government 
to treat the subject, the whole 
perty or booty being claimed as 
the state, by way of compens 
expenses it had incurred thy 
bellion; and the troops were 
thrown into a state of disconte 
tion by the intended wrong, which w 
mitigated by an announcement ka 
governor-general in council, that 
of the conquerors of Delhi was limited t 
bounty of six months’ batta (or pay) to ik 
soldier engaged in the struggle. Pain 
opinion, generally, supported the claim oft 
men, both in England and in Indig. a 
ultimately an arrangement was made b 
which a portion of the personal property g 
the rebels was allowed to be set apart and 
treated as prize-money, and to be shared b 
the gallant fellows who had justly won it, 
At length, after a number of the chi. 
actors in the tragedy of Delhi had eyi. 
ated their crimes by an ignominious death 
upon the scaffold, at the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, the time arrived at whith 
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delivery of the property so recovered into the | 
nearest treasury, or into the custody of the propt 

civil or military officers: and that copies of sud | 
accounts shall be transmitted to the secretary in tte | 


ent | 
are ful 
ouncil} sf : 


lords 
+, monti! 
council is pleased to grant a donation © sn Po 
the Tije 
engaged «in the operations against Delh s l 
“clear distinction” was by no means 
to be satisfactory to the brave fellow tan 
Special edification it was now pointed ou 3 Pa 
“General Order .of the Bengal Bove íi 
received by the troops with an expression ) 
ar more energetic than complimeni® 
authors. EE ane ZES 
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eemed 
fe) be 


- Jord. f 
ae oa þeen guaranteed to him.by 
ta) 


f Captain Hodson, however 
at the time on the. score 
and. policy, obviated all apprehen-. 
to his personal safety; while his 
e rendered him, as an individual 
ted of authority or influence, 
3: and these considera-’ 
reconciled the public 


owne 
of the 


tions, 
mind 
death would, ; 
ments of justice. | 
The capture of Mahomed Suraj-oo-Deen, 
ex-king. of Delhi, was effected, as already 
stated, by Captain Hodson on, the 21st of 
September ; but it was not until.the follow- 
ing month of January that the commis- 
sion under which he was to be put upon his 
trial was made public. At the same time, 
the charges to be preferred against him 
were declared to be as follows :— 
Ist, For that he, being a pensioner of ithe Bri- 
tish government in India, did, at Delhi, at various 
times between the 10th of May and the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1857, encourage, aid, and abet Mahomed 
Bukht Khan, subahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers. others non-commissioned officers un- 
known, of the East India Company’s army, in the 
ant mutiny and rebellion against the state. 
eee Ae pe at Delhi, at various times 
ia) ee 10th of May and the 1st of October, 
i vi ‘ouraged, aided, and abetted Mirza Mogul, 
nson, a subject of the British government in 


accessory to the 
chiefly women and children 
European descent: and did 
10th of May and the Ist 
courage and abet divers sold 
dering European officers and 
including women.,and childr 
promising. such murdere i 

and distinction; and Aar ieee 
to different native rulers having local alon in 


murder of forty-nine persons, 


of European and mixed 
, Moreover, between: the 
of October, 1857, en- 
lers and others in mur- 
other English subjects, 
en, both by giving and 


India, to slay :and murder Christi 
i ad, 
people whenever. and ahere aS Nec oe 


) und in, their.terri- 

tories—the whole or any-part of such oer ae 

a heinous offence under the provisions of Act 16, of 

1857, of the legislative council of India. = 

“FREDERICK I. HARRIOT, Major 

“ Deputy Judge~A dvocate-general, Govt, Bree 
“January Sth, 1858.” : 


On, account. of ithe indisposition -of the 
aged prisoner, the commencement of this 
important trial was from time to time post- 
poned, and it was not until the:27th of ‘the 
month that the king of Delhi was, formally 
arraigned before a court-martial, composed 
of the following officers::— Kr 

President—Colonel Dawes, ‘of ‘the horse 
artillery, in the stead of Brigadier Showers, 

originally nominated. Members—Major 
Palmer, her majesty’s ‘60th rifles; Major 
Redmond, her majesty’s 61st regiment; 
Major Sawyers, her majesty’s 6th carabi- 
niers; and Captain Rothney, 4th Sikh 
infantry. Deputy Judge--Advocate-general, 
and Government Prosecutor—Major Har- 
tiot; and Interpreter to. the- Court—Mr. 
James Murphy. 

‘The ‘trial was ‘to have. commenced at 11 
Am. ; but, owing to delays caused by a sud- 
den.change in the constitution of the court, 
in consequence of Brigadier Showers’ sud- 
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ae an Siete other unknown inhabitants of 
also malice ant North-Western Provinces of India, 
Slt oe of the said British government, to re- 
“3rd, R aea imstitHoietate re 

emment in I E he, being asubject ofthe British gov- 
allegiance did la, and not regarding the duty.of his 
thereaBore at Delhi, on the 11th of May, 1857, or 
caim and Aes a false traitor against the state, pro- 
teign of Indi, are himself the reigning king and sove- 
ize and tak a, and did then and there traitorously 
and did, mo e unlawful possession of the city of Delhi; 
of N Bane? at various times between the 10th 
traitor E lst of October, 1857, as such false 
agree with ah treasonably conspire, consult, and 
Buk a za Mogul his son, and with Mahomed 
and divers yepubaldar of the regiment of artillery, 
Yı and Tee false traitors unknown, to raise, 
eR e insurrection, rebellion, and war 
ate; and further to fulfil and perfect 
esign of overthrowing and destroy- 


government in India, did assemble 


a18 tro 
ing 4, sonable d 


e British. 


8e war a 


4th. For th 


ui Sainst the said British government. 


at he, at Delhi, on the 16th of May, 


Palace at D 


elhi feloniously cause and become 


Delhi, and send them forth to fight. 


eteabouts, did, within the precincts of 


den departure on an important command, it 
‘was half-past twelve o'clock before the 
prisoner was brought before ‘his. judges, 
although he had been ‘kept waiting m 
attendance outside the Dewani Khas, under 
a strong. guard, of, the- rifles, from the hour 
rst appomted. © — : ; 
: At et ‘the order was given. to ae 
in the prisoner; and to those anor i 
the grand audience chamber of the pes i 
the appearance of the old man as te a 
tered into court, supported on a Bae 
his only remaining son, and on be ee 
by one of his attendants, was an e C | 
A : it became especiany 


intense interest; and ( ane 
so when the proud antecedents of N- ace i] 


: ; hed position 
were compared with the post 


of their miserable descen 

the prisoner ne m 
him between the presi€® ted. 
ment prosecutor, he seate 


soon 


Pee 
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hav- | ings as perfectly unimportant an 
his| tiresome; and he occasionally fou a 
by |from ennui by dozing. His on nd 
d| more animated, and laughed and Pear 
with his father’s attendant without chatte i 
mmenced by the] ing at all embarrassed. In fact, nei 
members of the court, the prosecutor, and oe Veet interested appear : 
the interpreter taking the customary oaths. z a arte ‘weed Hf wie Position in Which 
The prosecutor then read the charges | they dt iio o tl : vf sane Contrar, 
against the prisoner, and addressed the zame o lo ae alr as one of th 
court in explanation of them; concluding by a same ith shew fate, to which the 
stating that, although the prisoner might be or 3 cr ne ane ee Or regrets 
fully convicted by the court, no capital sen- Bama pap SIS oe ie read, was shown 
tence could be passed upon him, in conse- | the prisoner’s vakeel, and identified h it 
quence of his life having been guaranteed although the king himself professed at 
to him by General Wilson, in a promise | ignorance of the existence of such dora, | 
conveyed to him by Captain Hodson. He | ments—denied his signature, and enda. 
then, through the interpreter, put the voured, by gestures of dissent, to impress thy 
formal question, “Guilty or not guilty ?” | court with an idea of his entire innoceng, 
but the prisoner either did not, or affected On the second day, a document was rej 
not, to understand the meaning of the in- | which purported to be a remonstrance fron 
quiry, and there was considerable delay one Nubbee Bux Khan to the prisoner, urgin 
before he could be got to reply. He at| him to reject the request of the army for 
length, however, declared himself profoundly | permission to massacre the European women 
ignorant of the nature of the charges against | and children who had sought shelter in th 
him, or of the authority by which he was | palace. The writer submitted that suh 
then questioned, although a translated copy | massacre would be contrary to the Mohan- 
of the charges had been delivered to him | medan religion and law; and stated thi, 


cushions placed for his See fe 
ing his son Jumma Bukht as o 
left; the background being fille ue y 
a strong guard of the 60th rifles, who 
charge of the prisoner. 
The proceedings co 


some twenty days previous. After some | unless faéwa (a judicial decree or sentene) | 


further delay, and a great deal of persuasion | could be procured, it should not be putin 
-aud explanation through the interpreter, | execution., This document, it was observi |i 
the prisoner. at, last pleaded “ Not guilty,” by the government prosecutor, was the ail 
and the business of the court proceeded. one, of an immense heap before him, £| 

A number of documents of various de- which the spirit of mercy and of kindnes | 
scriptions, and of varied importance, were | to Europeans could be traced; and it m 
then read by the prosecutor. These chiefly remarkable, that it was the only one of th 


consisted of petitions from all classes of| mass upon which the prisoner had not m 
natives, addressed to “The Shelter of the S i 
World :” some of them were curi 


_Yelated. to outrages perpetrat 
sowars and sepoys in the city a 
others related to certain 


: the princes, sons of the ex-king, who had 


. v n 
y and | having been ordered into confiner aig 


wi 


and, his handwriting bein 
competent witnesses, incont 
was furnished of the active co- 
thes prisoner in the rebellious m 
uring the greater partof es tay 
r e oes ae ae The sittings of the court ee ail 
TS -} weeks, in consequence of va 


ender. 
ess the 
ence, 
8 read, 
e from 
urging 
'my for 
women 
in the 
t sut 
Tohan- 
d that, i 
ntence) 
> put i 
bserrél | 
he onl 
him, £f 
indnes f 
| it më 
> of the 
ot pate 


| 
prison | 
jangu 
bas, av? 
pushi 
nent fy 


| severely wounding Mr. Hutchinson. 
Europeans, alarmed, jumped down from the 


AD 


AA necessary by the failing 
ments ye rjsoner.—On the tenth 


vice gave 
the state © 
ore the outbreak. 
a d stated that & rumour was current 
Mays 0 fop six weeks prior to the out- 
the Cashmere gate would be 
from the British ; that 
„was communicated to the civil 


relative 0 


f the occurrences of the out- 
llth of May, from the first 


appearance of the mutinous troopers from 


Meerut, to the 
chief commissioner), 


Hutchinson (civil service), 
Jennings and his ill-fated daughter. From 


the evidence of this witness, it appeared 
that Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. Nixon, were all near the Calcutta gate 
leading to the bridge of boats, when four or 
five of the troopers rode up, and fired upon 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


| persons had been killed: of these, only five 


the little party—killmg Mr. Nixon, and 
The 


road into the dry ditch surrounding the 
palace, Captain Douglas being much hurt 
in his descent, They then ran along the 
Pich, and reached the palace gate, which 
tey entered, and closed after them. Mr. 
e up soon afterwards, and was 
oe and at one period of the attack, 
ae ee to have taken a musket from 
haan Bac) at the gate, and shot a 
whee pouch had the effect of driving the 
ieo m short time. At the sugges- 
ila i as ne Captain Douglas was 
gateway en 1s OWn apartments over the 
People fin soon after this, a number of 


Ushing fi 
orward, shouti ; 

» Shouting, “ ! tee 
a crowd o g, “Deen! deen 


; athering, th r d 
Y a natiy TSA ing, they were heade 
erhis eare of the palace guard, and, 
ompanions icance, Captain Douglas and his 
Urdered, were sought out, and brutally 

n the 
Tame a enh day of the trial, a peon, 
of former eae corroborated the evidence 
rise Ee aoe as to the deaths of Mr. 
the the Mo} aptain Douglas; and stated 
e habi aes of the city were in 
he Ry sng that the Persians, 
ee were coming to drive 
of the country; and averred 


ESZRE Z 
=f [=d 
a a 


m the interior of the palace, came | 


[EVIDENCE OF THE MURDERS 
that the chup 


atties whi 

nen ee pee neh presi the out- 
bodies of men, for some b a oe 
explained to them ‘lat Gouin 
Daraa ae neue the distribution 
seventy miles esol Delhi, Mee es 
stated, that about five or six days atte ae | 
city had been in the possession of the age 
neers, he heard there was a great disci 
bance in the palace,and on going to accent 
the cause, found a number of sepoys, and 
some of the prisoner’s armed servants, kill- 
ing the European men, women, and children. 
l'here was a great crowd collected, and he 
could not see distinctly through it; but 
after the slaughter had been completed, he 
inquired of the sweepers who were removing 
the bodies, and heard that, in all, fifty-two 


or six were males, the rest being females 
and children. The bodies were removed in 
carts, and thrown into the river. When he 
saw them lying dead, they had been col- 
lected in a circle. A number of Mohamme- 
dans were on the top of Mirza Mogul’s 
house—spectators of the scene; and the 
prince himself was among them. From the 
11th to the 16th of May, when the massacre 
took place, these unfortunate persons were 
confined in a cellar or receptacle for rubbish, 
where the king’s lowest class of prisoners 
were usually kept, and in which it would 
have been considered an insult to place 
respectable persons.—On the twelfth day of 
the examinations, one —— Ram, a person 
who was in Delhi on the llth of May, 
but left a few days afterwards, confirmed 
the statement of the previous witness ; 
and added, that the prisoner was pro- 
claimed king by beat of drum, and that 
a royal salute was fired in the palace at mid- 
night of the 11th of May. He also gave 
further details of the massacre of the Euro- 
peans within the palace, of which event he 
was an eye-witness. He said that it was 
known two days previously that the Euro- 
pean prisoners were to be slaughtered on 
that day, and a great crowd had in conse 
quence arend ae 
ranged in a line on the edg oE 
at a given signal, the mutineers and palace 
servants, by whom they were oan l 

surrounded, rushed in and hacked the 
pieces with swords. Shots w 
them at the commence 

bullets happening to sims 
sword was resorted to: 
work was soon Ov 
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a... uy 

gaged in this cowardly deed mun perei F 
150 to 200 persons. When the sangu : y 
act had been accomplished, the specta z 
were turned out of the place, and the bodies 
were carried away by sweepers. No one 
attempted to interfere to prevent the mas- 
sacre; no messenger from the king a 
to stop it: and the witness said he ee 
nothing which could lead him to believe 
that the deed was not gloried in by the 
Mohammedans. The witness further stated 
that he was present at the murder of the 
Beresfords. (Mr. Beresford was manager 
of the Delhi bank.) ‘his gentleman was 
badly wounded at the onset, one arm being 
broken by a shot; but having a sword, and 
his wife being armed with a spear, they 
contrived to keep the ruffians at bay for 
some time, Mrs. Beresford herself killing 
one and wounding another. They were at 


| length overpowered, and, with their five 


children (all girls), were ruthlessly mur- 
dered. The Rev. Mr. Hubbard, and another 
missionary, who had gone to the bank for 
protection, were also killed at the same time. 


i “The house,” said the witness, “ where they 


were all slaughtered, still bears the marks 
of the struggle, and of the closing scene of 
horror.” 

An important piece of evidence was given 
on the thirteenth day of the trial, by a half- 
caste woman, the wife of a Mr. Alexander 
Aldwell, formerly in the civil service of the 


Company ; who, being duly sworn, deposed 
as follows :— 


_ “Iam the wife of Mr. Alexander Aldwell, a pen- 
sioner of government, and was residing in a house in 
Durriaogunge on the 11th of May last. The first 
news of the mutiny that I received was from my 
syce, who, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, brought me intelligence that the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, and were coming from Mee- 
rut, and were murdering all the Europeans they 
came across. He advised me to order my carriage 
and get out of the place as quickly as I could. Soon 
after, Mr. Nowlan, our next-door neighbour, came in 
and confirmed the tale. My husband and Mr. 
Nowlan went to the sepoy guard of the garrison 
hospital, which was near our house, and asked them 
if they would assist us in case of an attack. They 
replied, ‘Mind your own business, and leave us A 
mind ours? At this time none of the mutinee 
had arrived from Meerut, and so could have held 7 
communication with these men. Mr. Nowlan a 
my husband, after consulting together, determined 
to make a stand in our house, in case it should b 
pltogked, one it was the larger a a 
the two. hey proceeded to 
barricade the hee Se oe aeres ene 
bered, in all, about thirty 


souls 
judge. Soon after this, I sa jet oras a Con 
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nd more defensible of 


1 t veral of our frien 
their families took refuge in our house, We vee 


W several troopers riding 


(Ap, ly, 


on the river bank under oy 
without effect at some people enous . They 
of our house. I saw the mutineerg v° t f 
from Meerut. I should say there Seros the il ; 
than infantry. After some time ie Ore cant 
Monammedan dyer of the town y a apen 
compound, nearly frantic, with a speed into t 
his hand, and covered with blood. pX dra * 
ing the Kulman, or profession of faith Wag Tees 
that they were going to kill all the «and Rij, 
Nowlan shot him dead. About eleven nifidels, if 
Fowler, a neighbour of ours, was brous p a 
house very badly wounded by a sword. t intog, 
head. About 3 P.M. I heard the ou 00 
the powder-magazine. Before this our ett 
made their escape out of the place jn dae hy 
they could. After the explosion, I prevail ia 
my husband to allow me to leave the house aia 
three children in Mohammedan disguise We 
in native dhoolies. We went to the how eki 
grandson of the king’s, called Mirza Abd ty 
His family had, for some time past, been ovat 
with us, and we had been in the habitof visi 
him. We remained with him till eight doa t 
the evening, and then went to his nother-in-y 
I left what property I had with me (about 200 ry ) 
in his hands, as he said he would take care of jt fe 
me, as it would be safe with him. The next nos 
ing I sent for my property; I received answer tly! 
Mirza Abdoolah had nothing belonging to me, } 
added, that I had better leave his family, at 
would send and have me and my children killed a 
infidels. His uncle shortly after arrived, with amd 
attendants, to kill us. My moonshee’s mother, wi 
was with us, upbraided him with such cruelty, & 
said, ‘If you wish to kill any one, kill me first | 
am a Syudanee, and by killing me you will perl 
a meritorious action.’ She alluded to the factoltt 
feud between the Syuds and Sunnees. The king 
family are Sunnees. They replied, ‘If we dids" 
should be no better than infidels.’ At length, 
some altercation, we were allowed to live ul 
evening. My tailor came to me, and advised Wi | 
take shelter in Nawab Mahommed Alli’s WN 
where there were some more Europeans, as A / 
heard. We, however, went to my tailor's own %1 
Hearing, the next day, that there were severa A | 
i 7 zing Kept in coi 
peans in the palace, whom the king kep being 
ment, but with the promise of their lives ‘ina 
I determined to go and join them. REAN 
the evening (this was Wednesday, May erg) 


Tig owel “i 
tailor, and a trooper of the 3rd cavalry, y hoa | 
some obligation, escorted us thither.. a earl) 
arrived at the Lahore gate we were stoppe™ sis) 


- mti 
Mirza Mogul. He ordered us into confine ti 
the rest of the prisoners. We were ® gat 
one dark filthy room; there were no Wh iial ® 
only one door. 


e were obliged to shut the door mm or alt 
and then we had no aperture for light a put 
Khassburdars wished to kill us at onte 
sepoys would not let them. On puke 
a sepoy informed us that they Lem toti 
place and blow us up. They used © exvanl a 
us by such stories. On Friday, & § the p 
king's asked one of the ladies how Ba, 
would treat them if they regaine 
plied, ‘As you have treated my nus 
dren’ On Saturday morning, 


- ken beni 
and made prisoners of. We were fan” gil! 


5 | 
The sepoys and crow rope | 
access there. They used to insult the Fpi | 


day ™ p 
mint vl 


Cquainte 
f visitis 
clock $ 
er-in-liy, 
JO rupes) 
of it fy 
Xt mor. | 
swer the | 
me, i 
ly, or BY 
killed a 
ith area | 
ther, wi 
lty, Æ 
e first. | 
l perfor 
fact of 2 
‘he King 
did ae 
gth, a 
e til) 
sed met 
i's MEN 
as he leg 
wn hows 
eral Bu? 
n cont 
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an, who was imprisoned | plicity in the r ; 
ld Mussulman, W l| p y in the rebel 
k g murdered. ee my | Mukhoon Lall, the oe was produced by 
tives: Before Teams 7 private secretary of the 


red to be na 0 alte 
ai and taught my chil- ex-king. Upon the first appearance of this 


had learned 


"dren . G0 
eld? alaces dan profession of faith. individual before on 
e ne Mohammedan prote indostani, | deer i the court, he exhibited a 

aio Tepen 4g, petition written <m indostani, | degree of insolent assurance th 
dr ha myself a Cashmeree, ce that drew from 


q als «te. styling the judge-a 
j ese f P echon. ‘This was taken from J idge advocate a sharp rebuke and ad- 
a or j 


4 monition. j Raa 
pdasking ard at the Lahore gate, and hence my T The prisoner, on his part, took no 
eby the Seeded completely. The Mussulmans | nOtCe of, and appeared perfectly indifferent 
digt eat with US 5 ane oun dee was given us| to, the presence or the behaviour of his se 
istla risoners were "i ` : t 
ued t0 Cf om the Christians. <00 p s were | cretary; and only once in the course of the 


eparately Khassburdars; they ordered the : i è 
taken out b tne d to us, ‘ You Mussulmans are evidence of that functionary, did he exhibit 


[cristians out, an Upon this, the other ladies and the slightest token of recognition, Muk- 
Fe SPa ying saying they were going to be hoon Lall, a short and stout Hindoo, after 
children ey were, however, reassured by the men, |’a slight interval allowed him to recover his 
re their mo equanimity, which had been seriously dis- 


| ached to put them in a better residence. 7 p . s 
merely Maken E and a rope put round the turbed by the caution he received, took his 


They pete om. ‘They were taken to the tank in the | Station in the place allotted to the witnesses, 
art, and murdered there. ‘The Khassburdars alone | and in a very humble attitude, and with 
took part in the murder. They boasted of it as a} clasped hands, proceeded to give his evi- 


[iege Itis reckoned by Mussulmans that to kill 5 5 AO ; 
Adel is to insure themselves a place in paradise. dence. He declared that, for more than two- 


After the massacre, two guns were fired in token of p l 

rejoicing. After the Europeans had been murdered, | the prisoner had been disaffected towards 
KG 7 J e ver 07.0 . 

Merc taken before the king’s mufti (or lawyer), | the British government—a circumstance he 


Tor PA T r 7 i of 3 Q . . 
| who told us we were free. We went to my tailor’s Aeonibed partly to the discontinuance of the 


house, ‘The thanadar of the quarter, however, Fes a cih (ie i t 
having suspicions of us, took us prisoners the pomp and ceremony to whic e inmates 


next day, and took us before Mirza Mogul, saying of the palace had been accustomed, and 
we were Christians. Mirza Mogul ordered us to be partly to the refusal of the government to 
executed, However, the 88th sepoys would not} recognise whoever the prisoner pleased to 
allow this, and hid us in Captain Douglas’s quarters. 2 oe he ‘ent to the throne 
We escaped from this the day after the defeat at the nominate 1 Bea ia Pe 
Hindun river. We hid ourselves in the city, and The arrival of some or the roya amily 
passed as natives. After the defeat at the Hindun, | Lucknow, about the time referred to, he 
a Hindoos upbraided the Mussulmans with want | stated was closely connected with the pri- 
meet and with having deceived them by false soner’s correspondence with Persia. ‘he 
hearted The Hindece alll Gespondin gy and GON a een disaffection of the native army 
ee he Hindoos said, that if they thought growing bject e A 
British proud be spared, they would return to the | had been the common subject ot con! 
cima ae expressed doubts as to whether gov- | tion in the private apartments of the prisoner 
cre The really intended to interfere with their | for some months previous to the outbreak ; 
the infidel r populmans were most bitter against d preparations for that event had been 
teaching: t} “nglish. I heard Mohammedan women and prepara tive officers. sent from 
e Engl; he children to pray for the destruction of arranged by the native 0: : ‘tial 
troops N to execute them. As soon as the Delhi, to form part of the cour a 
the king to a in the palace, the Hindoos induced upon the mutineers of the 8rd cavalry. ihe 
were to be Sie an order that no cows or bullocks| _- lso stated, that the guards of the 
be killed in the city . : witness also Stated, 2 
Was strictly ob e city. I believe this order l hanged weekly from the three regi- 
Pected iene There was a disturbance ex- | palace, © ang te at Delhi, were tony 
mans usual] S Buckra Eed, when the Mussul- | ments in cautonmen sa ni a w 
Y omitting the ooo 0X They avoided the difficulty | man, adherents of the king. Fhe se en 
aig OM the Gan aT madem y Ceceng from en described the incidents of the outbrea 
rele till ee Sensomvers and remained in as connected with the personal acts of the 
Ur » 1S a 
S retools Guapo ye prisoner ; and, with regard to the subsequent 


pha i 

massacre of European prisoners, sato, t a 

i of Mrs. Aldwell managedy when the mutineers became clams N 

‘ore of ae or other, to escape the mas- the slaughter, Mirza Mogul, re princes; 

mained p SUropeans in the city, and re- the prisoner, with another eine, who | 

fate of hi or some months ignorant of the| went to obtain the consent ot and wer 

Utinatel, ute and children. He, however, | was in his private apartments 5 

Cocey 4 rejoined them at Delhi, on its | mitted to an audience, the ? 

ie mast ay Mie British. maining outside. After ee 

| Msouen St conclusive evidence against the twenty minutes the two P i 


1 : | annou 
7 M reference to his alleged com-!and Mirza Mogul annot 


he 
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years previous to the outbreak at Meerut, | 
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tia ne 


tion, that the prisoner had given his con- 
sent; the slaughter accordingly commenced, 
the princes looking on from a terrace immé- 
diately above the scene of the outrage, and 
encouraging the murderers by their ges- 
ticulations and laughter ! ; 

On the following day (the fifteenth of the 
trial), Mukhoon Lall was further examined ; 
and stated, that the then late prime minister, 
Maibhood Ali Khan, was the only person 
ke knew of in the prisoner’s entire confi- 
dence, and that he himself was not admitted 
to the secret conferences of his master. 
That at such private conferences, Maibhood 
Ali, Hussun Uskeree, the begum Zenat 
Mahal, and generally two of the prisoner's 
daughters, were present, and that by their 
counsel he was guided. In the course of 
the proceedings, the following proclamation 
— issued by Khan Bahadoor Khan, nawab of 
Bareilly, to the Hindoo chiefs, and published 
in Delhi—was produced as an exposition 
of the terms upon which Mussulmans and 
Hindoos were to merge their own differ- 
ences, and co-operate for the overthrow of 
British rule. 


“Greeting to the virtuous, illustrious, generous, 
and brave rajahs, preservers of their own faith, and 
„props of the religion of others!—We wish you every 
prosperity, and take the present opportunity to ap- 
prise you all that God created us to preserve our 
faith; and our religious books fully inform us what 
our faith is. We are all determined to preserve 
that faith. Oh! ye rajahs, God has created you, 
and given you dominions, that you should all pre- 
serve your faith, and extirpate the destroyers of 
your religion. Those that are sufficiently strong, 
should openly exert their strength to destroy the 
enemies of their religion; but those that are not 
sufficiently strong, should devise plans for causing 
the death of those enemies, and thus preserve their 
religion. The Shastras inculcate that it is the duty 
of a man to die for his religion, and not to embrace 
the religion of an alien. God has said it; and it is 
a notorious fact, that the English are the destroyers 
of the creeds of other nations. Let this fact be 
thoroughly impressed upon your minds—that, for 


years past, with a view to destroy the religion of 
natives of India, the English have compiled books, 
and haye disseminated them, through missionaries 
throughout Hindostan. ‘They have, from time to 
time, forcibly dispossessed us of our religious books. 
Their own accredited servants have divulged this to 
us. Now, you should all devote your attention 
towards the plans which the English have been 
forming for destroying the religion of the natives of 
India. Firstly, they have promulgated a law that a 
Hindoo widow must re-marry. Secondly, they have 
forcibly suspended the rites of sutice (burning of 
widows with the dead bodies of their husbands on 
the funeral pyre), and passed laws prohibiting those 
rites. Thirdly, they have often pressed us to em- 
brace their religion, on promises of future advance- 


ment under their government; and they have often 
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requested us to attend their churches, ang y 


[A.p, 185y | | 


their doctrines. They have made it a stan l listen 
f ` A pandin 
that when a rajah dies without leavin 
issue by his married wife, to confiscate his t M 
and they do not allow his adopted son to inh itory 
although we learn from the Shastras that ti titi, f 
ten kinds of sons entitled to share in the roe anf 
= Fanno ce; > Perty k 
a deceased Hindoo. Hence it is obvious th Yo} 
laws of the Engiish are intended to depri, Bush 
native rajahs of their territory and Property Ve: the | 
have already seized the territories of Naepo Thy | 
Lucknow. ‘Their designs for destroying pat ang | 
gion, O rajahs! are manifest trom their hap 
had recourse to compulsive measures to force m 
prisoners to mess together. Many prisoners . 
fused to mess together, and were conse u È 
starved to death; and many ate bread toe 
and, of course, forfeited their religion. When ii f 
English saw that even such measures were inei, i 
tual to convert the Hindoos, they caused bone 
be ground with flour and sugar, ahd mixed partida 
of dried flesh and bone-dust with rice, and caused | 
the same to be sold in the shops. In a word, they } 
devised every plan they could for destroying yo ; 
religion. Eventually, a Bengalee told the Eneli I 
that if the native army would use the profa i 
things, then the inhabitants of Bengal would make £ 
no scruple to accept the same. ‘I'he English like | 
this proposal, little knowing that, in enforcing it 
they would themselves be rooted out of the country, 
‘The English told the Brahmins, and other Hindos 
serving in their army, to bite suet-greased ci. 
tridges. When the Mussulmans serving in th 
army saw that the English were plotting to under: 
mine the religion of the Brahmins, they also refused 
to bite the greased cartridges. But the Englit 
were bent on destroying the Hindoo religion. The 
native soldiers of those regiments which refused | 
bite the cartridges, were blown away from guts i 
This injustice opened the eyes of the sepoys, ani 
they began to kill the English wherever they found 
them. A small number of English is still let) 
India, and measures have been adopted to kill them} 
also. Be it known to all you rajahs, that if te 
English are permitted to remain in India, they ™ 
butcher you all, and put an end to your religios 
It is surprising that a number of our countryn 
are still siding with the English, and fighting W 
them; but let it be weli impressed upon your ma 
that the English will neither allow your religioni 
remain safe, nor will they permit those com l 
of ours that are assisting them to keep their rells 
unmolested. F 
“We would now ask you, O rajahs! he 
found out any means for preserving yout re 
and lives? If you all be of the same mind wit wi 
then we can easily root out the English from 
country, and maintain our national indepen 
and our religion. Inde | 
“ As all the Hindoos and Mohammedans Engl Ji 
lii 


g an 8 Tule | 


have found out that the destruction of tne hi 
men is the only way by which we can savo SEA 
and religion, we have priÑted this proram of Be 
We conjure you, O rajahs! by the holy Wai) 
Ganges, by the sacred plant of ‘oolsee, are you 

sacred image of Shalugram—and we cory i 

O Mussulmans! by the Almighty God, an ishn 
sacred Koran, to attend to us. These a we 
are enemies of the Hinddos as well as ° | 


. : 0 5 f 
sulmans. It is a duty now incumbent UP a) Ho 


nations (Hindoos and Mussulmans) to ual k 


| wise Hindo 


men. None 0 


eee : ; 
sionally, while the evidence was pro- 


INDIAN 


Both nations should there- 
d destroy the Englishmen. 
Hindoos, the slaughter of kine is 
a horrible sin. The Mussulman 
He all agreed, that should the Hindoos 
killing the Englishmen in India, they 
will cease to slaughter cows. 

ans have made solemn promises by the 
eam io abstain from eating flesh of cows. 
sacred Kor? 'tindoos join them, the Mussulmans 
of cows with the same 


n the flesh of 
which they feel at seeing pork. If the Hin- 


not attend to this solemn appeal, and do 
English—nay; if they shelter them even 
© considered guilty of slaughtering 
eating beef. ; ; : 
u Should the English, with a view to neutralise 
5 proposal, make a similar agreement, and urge 
yx Jindoos to rise against the Mussulmans, let the 
e os consider, that if the English do so, the 
Hindoos will be sadly deceived. The Englishmen 
never keep their promises. , They are deceitful im- 
ostors. The natives of this country have always 
been tools in the hands of these deceitful English- 
f you should permit this golden op- 
ortunity to slip away. Let us take advantage of 
i, Our epistolatory intercourse, though not so 
charming as personal interview, is still calculated to 
revive remembrance of each other. We trust you 
vill concur with us and favour us with a reply to 
this appeal, which is made with the full consent of 
both Hindoos and Mussulmans of this place. 
“Published by Moulvie Seyed Kootub,* Shah 
Bahadoor—Press, Bareilly.+ 
“True translation. - 


(Signed) 


on in India. 
ogether an 


o 
g the 


_ “J. C. WILSON, 
“ Commissioner on Special Duty.” 


During the trial the king displayed a 
preter line of conduct, not at all in keeping 
with the serious position he occupied. Oc- 


MUTINY. 


[INTRIGURS WITH PERSIA 


under examinati 
5 Xa ation : . 
into a SAA meg again relapsing 
he ania EIE r aged insensiDin 
ingly offer an explant A, or laugh- 
used in evidence. Upo acano pause 
affected such utter i E SE ENO lie 
before th er ignorance of a questi 
before the court, in reference t A 
intrigues with Persia a os alleged 
ther the Persi a, as to inquire, “ Wi 
r the Persians and the Russians. a 
saris Mee ussians were the 
A people!” He several times declar 
himself perfectly innocent of Sain ae 
Wis” shee everything he 
as charged with, and varied the TN 
someness of his constrained attendance by 
amusing himself with a scarf, which iN 
would twist and untwist round his head 
like a playful child. 
A , 

_ The following facts were ultimately estab- 
lished by these proceedings :—First, that the 
intended revolt was known to, and encou- 
raged by, the Shah of Persia, who, at the 
request of the king, promised money and 
troops to ensure its success; his proclama- 
tion to that effect being posted upon the 
gate of the Jumma Musjid, from whence it 
was taken down by order of Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, who himself was informed by a 
Christian rissaldar very popular with the 
natives, that he had been warned to fly, as 
the Persians were coming, and the Mussul- 
mans were exceedingly excited. Unfortu- 
nately, Sir Theophilus considered the in- 
formation from such a quarter of no im- 
portance. Secondly, it was proved that a 
paper was addressed to, and received by, the 
Jate Mr. Colvin (lieutenant-governor of the 


hake He would coil himself up in his 
PN ae perce ning: upon the cushions 
“oval or his convenience, would appear 
cca indifferent to the proceedings 
denly im; at other times he would sud- 
loud] 


em: 
This m 
an w 
Ment colle W 


Tt The 
the rebel leaders, 


th r 
ea Dished Ha 


do 
Maes yr 
Nesg. ..2 28 alwa 
religlon, ee ch 
2 
fasures 
‘ of 
Im 
singe ident f 
Ward 


2A 


ro o 
k Tae up, as if from a dream, and 
y some statement of a witness 


0 È 
my Ree as the motives and feel- 
bo Supposed to prevail among the 
mie Ses few specimens that have 
on the ill be observed, dwell almost 
proselytising tendencies of the 

dei anl opelessness of their efforts. 
ys Pel a few Englishmen remain 
ne peated with increased earnest- 
Grn ae with the native 
y claborated from a few well- 
Fae ees mingled with a 
è He stance a ; but it is remarkable that 
0 alth civil maladministration 1s addressed m 

: ough repeated instances of 


North-West Provinces), by Mahomed Der- 
vish, revealing the whole plot six weeks 
before the rebellion actually broke out; and 
that this warning also was considered so 
unimportant, that it was neither acted upon 
by the party to whom it was given, or re- 
ported by him for the consideration of the 


disregard of the rite of adoption by the Indian gov- 
ernment, might have been adduced as involving 
secular oppression, as well as religious innovation. 
But the suspicion of this possible wrong was not 
sufficiently strong to outweigh considerations of pru- 
dence and loyalty among the masses of the Hindoo 
population. In the foregoing address of Khan Ba- 
hadoor Khan, the author, a chieftain of Mussulman 
deepest solicitude for the safety of the 
< A member of the sect which has 


g ia with blood for the romotion of Mono- 
deluged India w ith blood for peon ion ee 


f Hindooism; an 
: ‘the Koran, 


sa declaration, that no 


forgetting the prosely 
an alien! 


he quotes from the Shastra 


man is at liberty 
The nawab was probably aware ta 
might doubt is sincerity, 


theless furnished them wi 


(eee ye eee ee 


THE ANDAMANS. 


supreme government : and, Thirdly, that tiie 
murders of the Europeans 1m Delhi w or 
committed by order of the king, in the 
presence of his sons and other pen 
connected with the royal family, and a 
means of the Khassburdars, his special body- 


guard. 

To the assumption of independent gale 
reignty in defiance of existing treaties, ane 
the levying of war against the British gov amme 
ment in India, there could be no gunesin; 
and the prisoner was found guilty upon each 
of the four charges alleged against na 
whereby he became liable to the penalty o 
death as a traitor and felon ; but in conse- 
quence of the assurance. given to him on 
surrendering himself prisoner to Captain 
Hodson at the college of Durgah Nizam- 
o0-Deen, on the 21st of September, 1857, 
the court sentenced him to be transported 
for the remainder of his days, either to one 


* The Andamans are a group of densely-wooded 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, between 10° and 13° 
N. lat., and nearly under 93° E. long., about 180 
miles south-west of Cape Negrais, and as much north 
of the Nicobar Isles. The Great and Little Anda- 
mans are separated by a channel known as Duncan’s 
Passage; and the area of the two is estimated at about 
3,000 square miles. ‘The native population is believed 
to be exceedingly scanty, and in the lowest state of 
ferocious barbarism. ‘The interior of these islands 
has never yet been penetrated by Europeans; and 
although a British settlement was attempted at Port 
Cornwallis, in the north-east of the larger island, in 
1793, the untamable ferocity of the natives was such, 
as to render its abandonment a measure of prudence, 
within three years from that time; most of the set- 
tlers having been killed and eaten by the people of 
the place. The islands then remained unnoticed 
by the British until after the outbreak of the sepoy 
rebellion, when it became necessary to provide a 
secure place of transportation for the swarms of 
defeated rebels that remained, after the sword and 
the halter had become satiated with prey; and the 
isolated condition of the Andamans at once suggested 
their appro riation to the uses of a penal settlement 
for British India. A sufficient force of military police 
was accordingly dispatched to the Great Andaman 
under the superintendence -of Dr. Walker, of the 

engal service; and thither, from time to time, the 
ruffians of the late Bengal army, whose lives were 
spared by the clemency of .the courts-martial, were 
transported, to 3 take their -chance for existence 
among the aborigines, by whom they were scarcely 
surpassed in cruelty and cunning. A number of 
the first batch of military convicts were at once set 
to work to clear the land adjacent to the proposed 
settlement ;, while others were compelled to labour 
in the erection of suitable buildings for the estab- 
lishment. The plovink extract from the letter of 
an officer belonging to her majesty’s ship Roebuck 
affords some Interesting intelligence regarding the 
lace :— Our cruise to the Andamans would have 

been pleasant had we had other than ship provisions 
in the mess, We called at Port Blair (our head- 
quarters), ae aes two of the Company’s ships there, 
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La, 1857. 
of the Andaman Islands,* or to wd | 
place as might be selected bythe a Oth | 
general in council. ern, 
A considerable delay occurred in cm 
the sentence of the court into effect. WtYin | 
the meantime, the deposed kino a iy | 
females of his family and some nate ti 
tendants, remained in close conf Ne at 


3 3 fin 
within the precincts of the palace at De 


Sheltered by its privacy from the z ti | 


that ever accompanied the mention of };. | 
name, Mahomed Suraj-oo-Deen E 
here probably have lingered until his ‘st 
tence and his crimes had been alike fort 
ten, but for the injudicious conduct of e 
sons whose political importance at the E 
was sought to be established upon ai 
avowed opposition to the opinion Univer. 
sally expressed in relation to the atrocities 
perpetrated by the adherents of the fallen | 
monarch. Among such persons was th 


with Dr. Walker, superintendent of the penal settle. 
ment, and other officers on board; and then went n 
our cruise to the south of Rutland Island, and as firs 
120 30’ N., keeping the land in sight all day (some 
times within a mile of it) to look for Malay vess 
which resort there for birds’-nests and sea-slugs, but 
we were unsuccessful; in fact, nothing was tok 
seen but a few native huts, and canoes hauled upo 
the beach. Only once did we see anything of th 
savages, who were bathing or fishing under the tres 
‘There are four Andaman Islands—Northern, Souther, 
Middle, and the Great Andaman; but these hie 
several smaller islands attached to them ; and theyatt | 
covered so densely with trees, that nothing is st f 
of the interiors. Port Blair was the only part whae 
we could venture on shore, and then only with oz 
revolvers, in case of meeting some natives. The Cone 
pany’s ships have lost several men, besides an oft | 
of the Pluto; and when the Sesostris sent a a } 
ing party on shore the other day; they were at : 
attacked by natives with bows and arrows—thel# a 
pointed with hard wood, and found to pene 
boat’sside. Several arrows were discharged, mtt” 
went through a man’s thigh, which made oe i | 
run for it (not being armed), and return to ee i 
for muskets. When they got back to the waten: i 
decamp 
place, they found that the savages had deca 


22; We , uet 
taking with them the hoops off the gre a ish 
known about these natives. It is believe he otf | 


live upon fish; some live up the trees. sa ya) 
kind of flesh to be had is chet of the wild pig ti i 
they shoot. D 
Sepoys, in the following way. I believe rar 
sent several of them away into the inter counti 
muskets and ammunition, to explore the vel 
but very few of them came back, foi 
nearly all killed by the savages. Befor ted; Si 
ever, a great number of the sepoys desc pang? l 
those that returned, eighty in number Wos are) 
on the trees in Chatham Island. parca at 
small islands at Port Blair—Ross i alti 
entrance, and Chatham in’the middle of the St 
both of these are bearing the tents ° a 
mutinters of the highest rank ; and a5 °°" joy! 
rebels are caught up-country in Inak 


Hy 
ai 


STA 3 in! ik 
This information was oblate) 


| has 


| vill not give any opinion as to whether the 


| details of th a 


| jnfluentia 


tose with difficulty from his couch; showed 


a 
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arliament for Aylesbury, 
xine tg to re-create political capital, had 
yi effox's der from the harmless 


se 0 to wan 
yim to Y i thread t 
y P iquarian research, to thread the 
Ol Ute 


paths e labyrinths of Anglo-Indian policy, 
vow to enlighten the British public 
ce bject of its astern empire, its 
“fl its wrongs. This gentleman, 
f his travels, reached Delhi, 
+ would seem, Was permitted to have an 
andy it with the royal prisoner ; and some 
interview at interview were, on the llth 
1858, communicated to a large and 
l auditory at the St. James’s Hall, 
London (amongst which were several mem- 
pers of the panen House of Commons), in 
rowing words :— 
Day persons regret that the king of 
Délhi had not fallen in just punishment for 
his offence. I saw the king of Delhi; and 
[vill leave the meeting to judge, when it 
has heard me, whether he is punished! I 


of May; 


manner in which we are treating him is 
vorthy of a great nation. I saw that 
broken-down old man—not in a room, but in 
amiserable hole of his palace—lying on a 
hedstead, with nothing to.cover him but a 
miserable tattered coverlet. As I beheld 
him, some remembrance of his former 
greatness seemed to arise in his mind. He 


~i his arms, which were eaten into by 
seasé and by flies—partly from want of 


ae gu he said, in a lamentable voice, 
ve $ ad not enough to eat! Is tbat 
st pach, as Christians, we ought to 
huddled mg? I saw his women too, all 
end T aah In a corner with their children ; 
air a old that all that was allowed for 
niet pport was 16s. a-day! Is not that 
- 7 Went enough for one that has occu- 
bed a throne > 
tai ee a statement, from such an au- 
mm Ould excite a largë amount of 
forati c Was naturally to be expected; and, 
treatment. Rar persons imagined that the 
elhi was xn, ae octogenarian prisoner of 
ee red by cruelty alike uncalled- 
re the Boe liable: but it was: not long 
ances codec. of those deprecatory sen- 
t, James’s n beneath the vaulted roof of 
ere heard all, in the British metropolis, 
i roughout India; nor were 
he h Re Rew home in the Andamans, 
joing down the 


i jungle. On Ross 
© were there, they. T 


were building an 


cultivate the ground, first, 


[TREATMENT oF THE kavo. | 


they long with isti 

stantial Conti A 
whose medical supervisio 
Surgeon at Delhi, the pe 
pes me his famil 

y the authorities, no sooner i 

charge as reported in the Belk 
papers, than, in a tone at once decisive ad 
temperate, he forwarded to England a refi 
tation of the calumny, and left the question 
of its author’s veracity to be decided at 


and circum- 

A gentleman, to 
n, as officiating civil 
tsonal health of the 
y had been confided 


leisure. This gentleman, writing fr 
Delhi, June 25th, 1858, after aioe 
offensive allegations, expressed himself as 
follows :— i 

“ I hope that the report is incorrect, as 
the words as they stand are likely to mislead. 
For a man of his years, the ex-king of 
Delhi is particularly active and intelligent ; 
and I have seldom seen so. old a man in 


England with equal mental and bodily 


energy. 
“ He resides, not in a hole, but in (for a 
native) a large room, square, with windows 
looking inwards and outwards. This room 
is divided about equally by curtains from 
one side to the other, separating the females. 
from the males. On either.side, the centre 
yoom opens on to a square court—one re- 
served for the females of the family, and. 
containing one or two small buildings (or 
godowns) used for sleeping; the other, or 
entrance court, provided with temporary 
dwellings for the male attendants, of whom 
there are several, besides eunuchs and 
women for the service of the concealed 
ones. E 
“The whole suite of buildings is elevated 
some twelve or fourteen feet, and, on the ex- 
king’s side, overlook a garden, in the centre 
of which reside the officers in charge of the 
risoner's. 
pe At the season of the year Mr. Layard 
visited Delhi, no covering further than a 
sheet is, as far as my experience goes, pes 
used by the natives. of Central India ; E 
the old man has no deficiency either 
clothes, pillows, or cushions: 
«Phere is no limit whatever ; 
dividual’s own desire, to the amoun é 
water used for bathing oF other p Lon 
At one time the ex-king was 
a disease not uncommon 1 
rarely mentioned in polite Eng 


hospital, and a pier fo 
having only the Bu 
guards, to look after 
fhe Company.” 


but the in- | 


-e 


DELHI—PALACE INT : 
PALACE INTRIGUES. | HISTORY OF THE 
skin was abraded slightly i [a a 
$ l r af . AWD, [Qs | 
small patches about as Nee or BLO persisted in her endeavour 185g aie 
from scratching ae gers, arms, &e., heirship to the throne for He to obtai P| 
« Although he een heen mont! a declared that her object se own so n thy. fasl 
my care, he has not once ¢ i DSO tently and steadily purs Would be = a|] 
deficiency of food, though omplained of a accomplished. When, 1 ued until Persis f | | pe 
custom for OANE s% as has been his nounced by the govern 1owever, it a Way | | | 4 
vomits after every eal T he usually | the deceased prince ae that ye a | | | Jo" 
than one occasion een sae eat ae should succeed os a grandson of wl i 
ing the pre Se rintend- that remained of imperi a direct lines! | the 
oe ae a of sherbet by his own | her hostility to seta pone: at Da | wh 
«The ordinary Pag E intense ; and it tl miuence Oh oH 
man at Delhi, ae ioe a ae work- of E eeuideration oor yasa aan a 
sufficiency a l onth—that is a | tisans, whether, | rith her and stion | || © 
: ed and clothe ma i ara ther, Dy overturni her aD 
and children. V nan, wife, | raj, she migl urng th i 
2 ery few adults c 4 ght not forcibl S the Engl 0 
more than 3d. worth onsume | son the supr y obtain forh b 
: b of the common fi premacy she n for } by 
in twenty-four hours. TI on food | and thus, when so mucl a y 
š 4 5 : ther 1 Covet an 
the charge for oes iat amount covers | tion E o causes for di eted; a 
X arg r flour, ric A $ anc revolt bees i p r dissa! ) ; 
ingredients, vegetables r A; sugar, curry | over the army gan to exert their safe me 
for cooking S , butter, and firewood Wer whole aes ene people of Hinds ie 
5 roles iy ir Sta 
oT speak advisedly, as the ac ject of pene nice meee ected to the x le 
pie mieti asylum pass E Pu ser surrectionary rien ezten digi the i. H 
and in that instituti gn my hands ; the trial of : - In the “Pi de 
: À a é the | e cours dá 
tients, of differe ion the dietary for pa- | this eff king, much eoi 
nt social conditi HOR Jy ais effect; but a uch was shown JA 
ai oua speaking of se ae val nes E eod D act of rebel ir 
. Paupers have aries, of | deemed ne against her, it w 
than a 1d an allowance of less cessary, under the ci as not 
|. aon. Rep oul of less | to put the 2 1e circumsta be 
CIATIN 2> adults.—Tu baa | Bye sultana, Zenat M ances l 
R E UncrON, DELET” 3 Oret ana, Zenat Mahal, upon la| || $ 
fo - e Assyrian rome veverting to : wi) a 
undation was to have b mance, whose | beginning of th the state of the city atthe a 
EE L a of Delhi an adl im thelllother mi Sk 1e xa, it seems that, among a 
Among the as ana res adopted for va patanlelite fi 
satisfaction m T alleged causes for dis- eer amidst its te | for reo TAAN I 
been observed, that palace; it has alread t eee of passes or permits w ee sl 
the nominee of th z pay in E o, by which a promiscuous i A resorted : 
D the nominal pet aso as his R eae population was checked aaa e 8 
Te Pre noy ance to a a come 3 bya ee such as wer 
is yo at personage e immedi : a 
sultana, Hoon ee E favourite fo ae of the authorities. e hg a y| | 1 
succession had fi Gah Mie question ing entrance to tl ach app SUNA Bi o 
5 > r n n 1e 7 . iri 
sion within the p eed a topic for sen, 0 pay to an officer at fie eee requirg y 
it, from the ee ie and intrigue Beene four annas; who, in ret ON es one aa is 
instigation of Ze 53; the king, at an ticket, which, Ae Or ES too € 
È aet mat Mahal, th , at the | missariat stor presentation at the col ; 
he child hal, then desir ore, was excl ' 
eo Mee o ing | (bedstead), and changed for a chapi || 1 
mma Bukht, heir t age, Mir id), and two chukk ndstones) | 
British government o the throne; y hil za | thus providing each re kees (grin stone 
the superior and nt insisted on reco e the | immediate faciliti Ne uae outeast W i 
Mirza rR claim of an ERE od e T a pro w vi j 
San e d een. The r son, | arran nis humane and Po) || | 
f rivalry of i contention gement, was to bri any amb” 
a to rage vith grene vi ge bith, eee former Aa the oy) | 
, when the elder i rulence’ ; » accor in £ dy ; 
mopbably, as a ae died of sae January, the e a gh the Na | 
his event, howev at the time, of pois r, | appearance of b ad already asst fy 
er, had not th poison, | months b ustle and activity 1% sw! 
e effect of een a stranger to. “ The Chante 
aig Wi 


Chouk,” 

m. observes the writer, 8 we 

eee much crowded of an evenitg ah 

f EN s of yore; and the fusiliers me 

church ng sweet music’ opposi? ig 
every Monday and Tues(#y ever] 


attr 
attracts such a goodly display of beau 
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NY. [COMPENSATION TAX, 


a 1858] 
‘ œ it not for the European | be mad ; 
ihat were ade to repay the losses sustained by 


o -holes round about, | Eur x 
phiow d the shot-ho 1 out, | Europeans during the 3 
guards bene almost forget the painful inci- | cular, which was Hees The cir- ` 
t six months. The fol-|to Sufferers by the I Compa an 
ns 


peP p the pas 1 AS eae 
dents ratifying account of the state of the | couched in the following te urrection,” was 
owing Found Delhi, at the beginning of 5pernsi a 


lso furnished by a gentleman 
p ity, on his way up the 
who na and who says—“ I found the traffic 


Grand Trun: 
it was this time last year. 
“jes of every description, conveying 
provisions of all kinds, and drawn Ee i 
and five bullocks; bullocks Tene algae Age i 
; : i Foe 
ponies and donkeys, laden | every community sectio En oA nit reeoleedy dieg 
l ; i ss eae bay aus y ; anity oae 
pamnier-fashion, with grain and other things ; who may have plundered or irene oe 
camels in hundreds, similarly burthened, | 9 person belonging to any of the above-men- 
hesides vehicles containing native travel- uone. Par shall’be made to pay the value of the 
: d female, Mol d same to the utmost of his or their means, and withi 
Jers, male and female, 1 ohammedan and | the earliest reasonable period; E e min 
j . 3 ve 

Hindoo; to say nothing of the numerous | the exaction of this specific compensation shall ie 
ak and transit carriages with European Henne eng irrespective ot penal fines, or other 
passengers, post-office vans, and bullock- Biel ties, to which the offenders may be 
train waggons, with government stores; “3rd. It will therefore be the duty of the local 
vith all of which several conveyances and | authorities to ascertain summarily, va eae 
beasts of burden the road is thronged along fairly, the value of the property plundered or de- 


its entire length. No one ignorant of the stroyed, mpa whatever circumstances. Due care 
anarchy which prevailed Be RA will also be taken to avoid exaggeration or mistaken 


66 Qiy 
ace en Bina ane pan 5th March, 1858. 

1 raw your i i 
atena eee recovery, from ae n 
the y ner e property plundered by them fr 

o ritish government, or from its European B tin 
E jects, or European foreigners, or from ae 
nristians, or from the natives of the couie ae 


derable aS 
h 3 a ; 
threw in their lot with us, and suffered in conse- 


and hacke! 
oods and 
by two, three, 


and puffaloes, 


provinces | estimates. ‘Thus the parties who plundered or id 
afew months ago, would suspect that peace | the mischief having bea detected, Ban for aoe 
and order had ever been interrupted, judging sums will be declared against them, such awards 
fou the traffic now seen upon the road.” Ca exter by the amount of the damages 
t should b s: , $ one; so that, in this respect, plunder and retri- 
eres eaaa, Tar these fatrom DE bution may be in precise proportion. Perhaps, in 
Bi, el city must e taken some cases, the recovery of the full amount due will 
1 great allowance for the evident dispo- 


f the iti V be impossible, and so we must content ourselyes with 
sition of the writers to see everything under 


exacting what we can. 


elt a a t f ee 
he most cheerful as i iy ae ‘4th. Again, although, in some cases, it might be 
we | | ations by no eR pect, ae later deline- possible to exact more than the sum awarded, yet 
GE by them of : support the views taken | herein it is not necessary to grind such amount; it 
seek: ais 0 the interior and exterior con- will suffice to take that, and no more. If the offend- 
ed to Th of Delhi at the beginning of 1858. ers deserve to have to pay more on account of general 
rupee ae miai tration of the province of etna then that matter can be dealt with 
pea i i r z ereafter. 
ne || early in aa had formed the capital, was, | “The mode of collecting or realising the amount 
cot f l] manar e year, transferred to the able | in such individual cases, must be left very much to 
aP |! the ey of the chief commissioner in | the discretion of the district officers. It will be well, 
nes} ah unjab—Sir John Lawrence, K.C B.. | however to indicate certain methods open to adop- 
itt) 9 arrived at the eg , K.C.B.; | tion, In towns, or wards of towns, the amount can 
| e seat of his new govern- | be levied by a house-tax OF pre rate cess. Such cess 
or in reference 


may be either fixed on value of house, 
to particular built, if that can be disor: 


| fm 
t and | ent about the 24th of February, and, by 


IG] Judici Pais . 
lous measures and energetic action iminated, or 1m 


"pon € l x 5 n 
a very disturb i Df 9 such like considerations. 
ally round Delhi Wer a poy the districts |" «qq villages, also, the plan may be adopted, espe- 
d BK sa restored to at cially in regard to men, agricultural residents; but 
Le lect of ome of order. The first ob- E inhabitants of such villages will, meny e 
aA || Convince new chief commissioner, was to them, be cultivators oF landowners; thein E 
ve is the people of the province under afford a proper means of realisation. ne 
adë || i command that they were Ea ece moreen be rateably fixed eee ma us e ae Bee 
“i © hand Bie a being had, however; to the fisca é : 
4 A i and, with that ai the British government ; | soil and crops, and to the expediency a at Oe 
h © commissi view, he issued a circular to | rishing the occupant, 50 ei i eae sum ae 
Delti, His ssioners of the three districts of | his power of cultivating: I he ents might e 
compa Sar, aud Sirsa, directing that every be zaia be ons i n 
2 cepted for . 


m 

unt 6 z 

indi ty and section of a community,| « Moreover if the case sh 
f realisation § 


and 
vi Pe 
dual within those districts, should | other modes 0 
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E a (Gee eradually subsiding a.d PO 
the sale, transfer, or farm of estates, parcels of land, | were gradually subsiding, and ; 


—_——_ 


and other real property, might be submitted to com- 
petent authority. Besides the above processes, there 
will be the ordinary distraint of individuals, and 
attachment of effects; there will be the ordinary pro- 
cess of seizing and confining for brief periods; pro- 
yided, however, that no person be formally imprisoned 


| in default of satisfaction of these awards. ‘Then, as 


regards the disposal of the sums thus realised, if they 
be on account of government, there will be no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining as to how they should be cre- 
dited; in some cases, however, the moneys will be on 
account of damages done to government houses or 
buildings in your district; as, for instance, a staging 
bungalow may have been partially burnt by an adja- 
cent village. The bungalow will be economically 
repaired by hired labour, and the cost be recovered 
from the village. When the sums shall have been 
yealised on account of officers or private individuals, 
known or unknown, they will be kept in deposit, and 
paid over as soon as possible to the proper recipients. 

“Returns of the sums levied under these orders 
will be forwarded quarterly to this office. 

“J am to add, that the chief commissioner is aware 
that the carrying out of this order will entail much 
labour on the district officers; but he trusts, seeing 
the desirability of the measure, they will co-operate 
in its execution.—I have, &c.—R. ‘TEMPLE, 

“ Secretary to the Chief Commissioner.” 


The promulgation of this most just and 
reasonable order, was hailed with unfeigned 
satisfaction by the survivors of those who 
had suffered from the depredations of the 
rebels ; but, as may be imagined, with feel- 
ings of increased hatred, and renewed de- 
sire of vengeance, on the part of those 
upon whom its weight was intended to 
fall, in the following proportions :—In the 
Delhi division, the Mohammedan inhabi- 


persons known to have been engaged in the 
rebellion, and to have participated in th 
outrages connected with it, a ver : 
siderable fund was raised, out of which 
those who had seriously suffered in th 
traitorous struggle, were partially com‘ : 
sated for their losses. Meantime in ae i 
gations for the discovery of the pro ae > of 
absent individuals of known wealth y n 
daily occurrence; and a strict s ae 
buried treasure was carried on thr 
the city with beneficial results 
individuals as to the government, 
But although, under the wise and al 
paremal, administration of Sir John i a 
ren i 
ence, t A agus that had agitated D 


future for it seemed within the ra ĝ trang 
bability, a strànge and curious e: 
opinions as to the ultimate q Struge) 
the Mogul capital, absorbed the 
of Europeans in India; and the , 
“What shall be done with Delh; 
that the struggle for bare life had Noy 
furnished a topic for earnest and ar: 
‘discussion, not only within the 
but throughout Hindostan. U 
ject, three very opposite views 
tained. One party advocatine 
tion as a measure of national polic 
other advising that it should be Alia an 
to gradual decay; and a third aa 
upon. the advantages derivable from its ing 
servation as a city. It was, perha ve 
extraordinary, that when the place ve ia 


Co 


Pon this suh. 
Were enter. 


felt, under the influence of the intense ; 
dignation that prevailed, that not one an 
should be left upon another, to tell a 
Delhi had once stood: and the advocate 
for this course argued that Delhi should be 
extinguished from the list of cities, because 
it had been the centre of disaffection, and 
the scene of the most important phase it 
the resistance to British authority; that the 
Mohammedans of India would ever think 


they had a national rallying point, so long | 


as Delhi remained a mark upon the map df 
India; and that nothing less than the utte 


hammedan populations of India; ue ar l 
ws; f 
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| Asian trade diverged to Calcutta and Bom- 
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1968] INDIAN 
ib as ; 
y new European city should 
lower ‘down the Jumna; and that 
“a then be left to be supported 
the inhabitants being bur- 
special and heavy capitation 
a unishmer The 

i arty strenuously advocated the pre- 
third is of the city, and the restoration of 


t eographically and politically, Delhi 
tha P uharly adapted for the capital of an 
ye Loa district; that its site was origi- 
chosen by men who looked forward to 
fhe permanent maintenance of power in 
the north-west regions of India ; that, as 
a commercial entrepot, it was the point at 
which the two great streams of Central 


bay; ‘that, as a military cantonment, the 
city commanded the Jumna at the best 
point for crossing the river; and that the 
Mogul palace could be converted into an 
admirable fortress, to be garrisoned by 
British troops only; while the walls of the 


MUTINY. 


[TRACES OF REBELLION, 
did i ispl : 
uaea a a 
protection of English aa e eee A 
utter ruin that followed the DR ote 
break of the preceding year. T ee 
the ] ar. 10a stranger, 
he population that traversed the spa- 
clous street in March, 1858 misht eee 
large ; but to those who had krasa Delhi 
and its numerous and thronged thorough- 
fares previous to the rebellion, it seemed 
ut as the shadow of the life that had once 
animated it. The Red Mosque—within whose 
walls Nadir Shah sat in sullen meditation 
on the 17th of February, 1739, while the 
swords of his infuriated soldiers were fleshed 
in the bodies of near 100,000 of the Hindoo 
inhabitants of Delhi—still remained a blush- 
ing record of the atrocious act of unap- 
peasable vengeance. The old Kotwallee, or 
police-station—where but a few months 
previous, the mutilated corpses of murdered 
Europeans had been exposed to the ribald 
jeers of a traitorous population, and before’ 
which, also, in just retribution for their un- 
manly crimes, the dishonoured carcasses of 
the ruffian princes by whom those murders 


city, brought at one point to a narrower, 


sweep, Would require a smaller force to de- 
fend them, and, at the same time, would 
protect the magazines, and keep out the 
marauding Goojurs and Meewatties. 
But while these various opinions were 
discussed, little change had really taken 
place in the desolate aspect of the city up 
tothe end of March. The outer walls, it 
's true, continued standing, with their 
fous hastily and roughly filled up. 
Al the gates, except the three already 
onea, were still kept closed, but not 
ate the shattered Cashmere barrier 
erea temporarily replaced, but not 
ate the English church had been re- 
and painted ; and the college, riddled 
Ne z I Was now converted into a barrack; 
ae Craige remained as it was left by 
loughts °sion effected by Lieutenant Wil- 
eA m the preceding May ; but the 
» how the prison-house of its royal 


Owner S 
er, and the head-quarters of the British 


Ore ; 
injury. Pelli, had sustained but little 
city, ane the principal avenue of the 


Chandnee Chouk,* with its 
uildi ops and splendidly picturesque 
been ae on either side, ais house had 
avoc a, and bore traces of the 
at had reigned within them; nor 


crowded sh 


t Chandy 
anii ens Chauk; from “ chandra,” the moon, | P 


* Market, or place of sale in a city. 


ae 


ee 


were sanctioned and encouraged, were also 
exposed to public scorn—still remained ; but 
in its front now arose three immense gib- 
bets, on whose fatal arms had already been | 
suspended about 300 of the traitors, who | 
had taken part in the revolting outrages of | 
May; and which were still outspread to 
receive more offerings to retributive justice. 
With regard to the temper of the native 
population now within the’ city, 1t was de- 
scribed as more than simply respectful to 
the Europeans, and, in fact, as “ cringing.” 
“Wear,” it was written, “possessed every 
soul; and never was a conquest more com- 
plete than is, for the present, that of Delhi 
and its neighbourhood. But the present 
disposition of the native mind in Delhi to- 
wards us, is one which no wise man can 
wish permanently to continue ; although no 
wise man will deny that such a disposition 
was’ necessarily created, if British rule i 
ever more to be asserted over this vast an 
city.” 
ain se T of the arrangements for 
the restoration of order, and the n i 
tion of the place by the native shop one 
and others, a rumour gained ou ean 
an attempt was about to be a e ae 
Sahib. ta rescue the king, w aa bos 
awaiting the confirmation of c i 
Tr roceedings ant 
assed upon him; the P 
evidenco taken upon his 


trial, having been 
183 Ae 
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e Court of Directors in 
The effect p 
o 


forwarded to th u 
England for its decision. é 
this report was simply a strengthening A 
the guards to whom the safe keeping o 
the prisoner was confided, and the issue of 
an order from the military commandant, to 
dispatch his majesty at once in the event 
of an attempt to rescue him from his cap- 
tivity, and from the doom he had wantonly 
brought down upon himself and his unfor- 
tunate race. ‘he stringency of this ex- 
treme order was partly necessitated by the 
gradually perceptible assurance of many of 
the natives, who began to exchange their 
tone of obsequious servility for that of iu- 
solent indifference, if not defiance. It was 
publicly asserted among them that reverses 
had occurred which crippled the British 
resources, and that the native troops 
would, in a short time, recover Delhi from 
| its infidel captors; that the events at Luck- 
now were falsely reported in favour of the 
British, who, in fact, had been there signally 
defeated; and that the time was fast ap- 
proaching, when the Mogul city would be 
again, and for ever, freed from the pollution 
of the Feringhee raj. It was probably 
with a view to show the unconcern with 
which these reports were received, that an 
opportunity was seized to exhibit as well 
the power as the generosity of the British 
sae under the following circum- 
stances. 

A rissaldar of the irregular native cavalry, 
named Hidayut Ali, was, at the period of the 
outbreak in May, on leave at his native vil- 
lage, Mahonah, in the Goorgaon district ; 
and while there, thirty-two fugitives, cone 
sisting of men, women, and children, who 
had escaped from Bhurtpore, reached the 
village. The rissaldar received the whole 
of them into his house—treated them with 
kindness, supplied them with clothes, and 
for eight days provided for them a se arate 
and liberal table. When, at le Ais 
sengers arrived from Delhi to tell him it was 
known that he had Europeans under ie 
protection, and that the king’s troops would 
be sent against him, and to bring the Kaffirs 
to Delhi, the man raised a force of the vil- 
lagers, who appear to have been attached t 
him, and who, for his sake A the 
fugitives to the extreme limit of the district 
under his influence, and placed as 
safety ; where they remained until pre = 
tions had been matured for mate ees 
progress peparde a European station, This 
was secon lingly effected, and the whole 
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paty reached Agra in safet à 

month of June, 1857. For haig the 
meritorious conduct, it was conside. al a | 
per by the government that a TAA Pro, 
of its approbation should be po 
ingly, on the 21st of April, 185g reat f 


ar Was ad. $ 
erms ¢f 
ity and 
Lame ¢ 


gallantry. 
the government, presented with a sword 
honour, valued at 1,000 rupees, and r 
with a sunnud, under the signature of th 
governor-general in council, conveying A 
him, and to his heirs for ever, in free ae 
hire, his native village of Mahonah tC 
annual revenue of which, at the “tim j 
amounted to 5,400 rupees. "| 
A less agreeable spectacle was shortly 
afterwards afforded to the inhabitants of the 
city, in the execution, by hanging, of the 
i 

e 


king’s soothsayer, Hussun Ushkurie, on th 
29th of May, for his connection with tle} 
outbreak of the previous year. As no onet 
particular note had recently been executel 
in front of the Khotwallee, the circumstant | 
occasioned a large gathering of the natie 
population, who looked on in silent wonden 
that so powerful a man as the king’s sooth: 
sayer, who had given ten years of his om 
existence for the prolongation of that of the . 
king to a like extent, should not be able’ 
deliver himself from the hands of the Kait } 
A test of the improved and settled stat 
of the district governed by Sir John Jat i 
rence, was supplied by the fact, that thet! | 
toms’ collection for the month of July, 1) 


amounted to 6,557,800 rupees; being # 
increase of the same collection 
July, 1855, of 58,993 rupees; ani yp 
of 1856, of 59,245. For the month of vrl 
1857, there was no collection © rera i 
whatever in the city and district ar 
Delhi. ted Bi 
The amount of prize-money repo Dell 
October, 1858, for the capture of ees 
reached to twenty-eight lacs of ee | 
£280,000 sterling; but its appren 
had not yet been finally decided UP 
famous crystal block and marble p yey 
which adorned the Dewas Kha», Os Pe | 
pal hall of audience, in the Mogt gsh. 
were forwarded to Calcutta for transes" 
to England; and the crown 2 
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king with those of his family, were 
the & matted to the Indian metropolis, to 
i ze fund by their sale. 


sing the present chapter, it will 
‘nner to refer briefly to the operations 
prop dispatched in various directions 
ofthe OORT. pursuit of the discomfite 
Delhi, in pursul of the discomfited 
m ive rebels. Of the proceedings of 
jumn under Brigadier Greathed, 
has already been made;* and it 
vill be remembered, that Brigadier Showers, 
vith a force under bis command, also left 
Delhi on the 93rd of September, for a spe- 
cial purpose near the tombs in the vicinity 
of the city; and that the object having been 
hed,t the brigadier ‘returned to 
1, where he remained until the 1st 
of October, when he was again dispatched, 
with a column of considerable strength, to 
operate in the adjacent districts west and 
north-west of Delhi. The purposes for which 
this force was put in motion were also effec- 
tually accomplished, and it returned to head- 
quarters on the 9th of the ensuing month, 
having, in the course of its march out and 
home, taken four important forts, burnt 
many obnoxious villages, and captured, 
besides the rajahs of Jhujjur and Babulghur, 
about seventy guns and eight lacs of rupees, 
with a vast quantity of ammunition, and 
many horses. Three days after the return 
pee force, upon receipt of news “from 
“anne (a town about forty-seven miles 
-west of Delhi), another column was 


formed under Colonel Gerrard, of the 14th 


mC Siniy for service in that direc- 
- This force consisted of the lst fusi- 


a and Sikh infantry, with some carabi- 

1S, guides, and artillery, joined by parties 
gular Cashmerians, Mooltanees, and 
. ait this miscellaneous gathering 

errard marched to Rewaree, and 
o the town of Narnol in Jhujjur, 
l chief, Sunnund Khan (a rela- 
ajah already made prisoner by 
howers), had taken post with a 
8 Party of the Joudpore mutineers. 
aoe immediately charged the 
an is cavalry, and drove them 
ied: serai in the town, which, 


of irre 
others 
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rom thence t 
waere a rebe 
tive of the r 
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‘ See ante, p. 60. 
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( + See ante, p. 08. 
i strict of th 


Was fonn quth-east of Delhi. 
a Patan colony, some 100 year 


principal seats of commerce 10 


Happy Abode) is the capital of a 
a shor e Doab, similarly named, and is 

ort distance from the Ganges, about 
The town, which 


by a strone w in its time 
y a strong wall, and in its k r | 1805, the Mahrattas, U 
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after a severe bu 
by the infantry, 
only fell; but tha 


t bri r i 
Ta gge was carried 
n this affair one officer 


t one, unfortunate] 
the commander, Colonel Gerrard. Aue 
te} 


the slain on a 
the chief in mi ae ee ls, was also 
Early in November e ae 
the orders of Colonei onna unden 
ra olonel Seaton, marched fr 
Delhi in a south- ea aR re ron, 
the Jumna a ilo G ore oem 
nd the Ganges, clearing 

road of small detached Wate of ce cee 
as it advanced ; and, on the 13th of Dee 
ber, it arrived at Gangheree, a large village 
on the Kalee Nuddee, twenty-four miles 
from Allygurh, where a small force from 
Bolundshuhur, under Colonel Farquhar, had 
just previously halted. The rebels, who 
were in great force in the neighbourhood, 
had received information of the arrival of 
Colonel Farquhar’s party, but appear to 
have been ignorant of its junction with that 
of Colonel Seaton, which consisted of be- 
tween three and four thousand men, a large 
proportion. of which were cavalry. The 
united force had scarcely been encamped 
two hours, when a strong body of the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared in front of it, making de- 
monstrations of an intention to attack the 
position, and commenced a heavy fire from 
two 6-pounders and a 9-pounder. Without 
waiting an instant, the carabiniers and 
Hodson’s horse, with some artillery, ad- 
vanced towards the rebels, and. dashing in 
amongst their ranks, overthrew and cut 
down numbers of them; the carabiniers 
then charged the guns. As they approached, 
three charges of grape were poured into 
them at a hundred and fifty yards’ distance, 
which told fearfully ; but, without hesitating, 
the gallant fellows rode on, charged home, 
sabred the gunners, and took the guns. In 
this affair the enemy lost, in killed alone, 
between four and five hundred. The cara- 
biniers lost twenty-five horses out of seventy, 
and the other cavalry in a nearly equal pro- 
The loss of the British, in mea, 
ted at. twelve killed and fifty 


portion. 
was repor 
wounded. 
On the following day Colonel Seaton pur- 
sued his march towards Futteghur, about 
three miles from Furruckabad ;f and, on 


The buildings generally are 
legant; and its streets ure 
of good width, and well shaded with DS a ens 
its flourishing condition of late SE Se ati 

chiefly indebted to the neighbourhor” BS canal 
s | cantonments at Futteghur (the $ e ad D 
about three miles to the south-eas I 


PUTTEEALA AND MYNPOORIE. | 


came up with the enemy at Put- 
ee town int sixty miles north ye 
of the place first named. When abou 
three miles from their position, the pree 
was halted and the line formed, having the 
horse artillery on either flank, and pe 
| cavalry on the right and rear. Colone 
Seaton then advanced: as he came on, the 
enemy opened fire from a battery of T 
guns, which they had formed in front of the 
town. The British artillery replied; and, 
under cover ofits fire, the infantry ad vanced ; 
but it was no part of the rebel‘ tactics to 
wait for a close acquaintance with the ap- 
proaching line of bayonets, when brought 
down to the charge: their artillery ceased 
to fire, and in a moment the whole force 
turned and fled. The English cavalry and 
artillery then dashed on with a cheer, and 
completed the rout of the enemy, whose 
guns, standing camp, ammunition, and sup- 
plies were all captured, and between seven 
and eight hundred men were killed. The 
rebels, on this occasion, were commanded 
by Ahmed Yer Khan and Mohson Ally, 
two Mohammedan zemindars, whom the 
nawab had appointed lieutenant-governors 
ofthe eastern and western districts of Fut- 
teghur, and who were amongst the first to 
fly from the field. One of their subordinate 
officers was, however, not sufficiently active 
to escape, and falling into the hands of the 
victors alive, was presently tried by drum- 


shot as atraitor. In this action the British 
loss was merely nominal. 


clearing the district towards 
Mynpoorie. 
who styled himself rajah 
and who had fled at the 


7 cials left there by the briga 
i had managed to collect a 


him, although his palace was destroy 


4 punishment unavoidably deferred in 
i was now to be inflicted, 


20,000 men, were signally defeated b 


in a conflict under the walls of F 
3,000 Mahrattas were cut to piece 
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head court-martial, and condemned to be 


While halting for the necessary rest 
of the troops, the column was joined by a 
small force from the garrison at Agra, under 
Major Eld, and the march was resumed, 
Etawah and 
The self-ennobled personage 
of the latter place, 


e approach of Great- 
hed’s column in October,* afterwards re- 


turned to his capital, and expelled the offi- 
er and again 
ormidable b 

of rebels (troops and budmashes) ee 


Tae d, £ 
his ‘treasury and jewels carried ot ies 


October 


y General Lake, 
urruckabad, when 
8, and the rest of 


a 
lan, ly | A 
On the 27th of December i 


once more came within reach of t 


0 
» and Ms 
tack, te 
is angem t 
and commenced operations with 3 ents 
discharge of his light guns, which | 
artillery 
EY ron, 
5 : i position, pel | i 
tack his flank. While this movement at. 
being carried out, the infantry, led by Me ( 
. . ajor ' 
Eld, deployed into line, and advanced at th } 
charge upon the enemy’s right., A, the : 
troops marched forward, a sharp fire a 
kept up by the artillery of both forces. re 
again, at the first flash of the Engli 
bayonets, as the bright steel gleamed in the 
morning sunlight, the rebels turned aud 
fled! A rapid and precise fire from th f 
artillery and rifles, told with terrible effeg 
upon the flying host; and the cavalry, whic, 
had now cleared the tope and reached th th 
open ground, dashed off in pursuit of th | || ¢ 
fugitives, and cut them down without ress | || X 
tance, along a distance of seven mils | ||- 
Here again the rout was complete, ml} || y 
six guns fell into the hands of the victos | || g 
The loss to the enemy upon this occas) || o 
was estimated at from 250 to 300 met} || m 
Colonel Seaton, being thus master of the) |] y 
position, advanced upon Mynpoonie, whith} || 4 
he took possession of without further ré*| || h 
tance; but the self-styled rajah had, saf || g 
the former occasion, secured his own safely dig 
by a timely flight. The following teleg || s 
announced the occupation of the town"! |) ti 
Colonel Seaton’s force :— seal l 
« Mynpoorie, Dec. 27th, 3? 
“Found the enemy this morning posted peti Si 
some high trees, a mile west of the city. 
with four guns as I advanced. The hor a by Off f 
guns made a detour to the right, supported z) wi || b 
alry, the heavy guns and infantry follows e Bi a 
enemy, finding himself cut off, soon began ot, 108 
Took all his guns, and cut up 250. As yor 
reported killed on our side.” M l 
. d cleared 
The victory at Putteeala ha i oesi 
road to Futteghur; and by the A gewi 
movement on Mynpoorie, Colone swi 
was enabled to open communica" ir ji) 
the commander-in-chief, and ai 


f gabe | 
further orders for operations 12 oe i 
p! E 
the enormous army only escaped by li 
fleetness of their horses. 
* See ante, p. 72. 
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positions OF THE ADVERSE 
pESPATCHES 


REPORT 


Tye defection of some portions of the troops 
composing the Gwalior contingent of the 
Maharajah Scindia, on the 14th of June and 
the 4th of July, 1857, has already been 
noticed ;* and it is now necessary to trace 
the proceedings of the remainder of that 
force, before we advert to the operations of 
the army under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell, after. his return. to Cawnpore in 
November. 
The position of Scindia had been, from a 
vay early period of the disturbances, one 
that called for the exercise of a vast amount 
of firmness and sagacity. At the com- 
mencement of the outbreak the maharajah 
vas but twenty-three years of age; but, from 
the completion of his eighteenth year, he 
lad displayed high qualifications for the 
government of his country, which had 
aiy benefited by his rule; and, at the 
Tepe he had secured the respect of 
i a ish authorities in India, as well by 
S pete friendship as by, his prudent 
cone ed conduct. It was not therefore 
ahd hie st when the hour of trial arrived, 
md hy I nas tested, that it should be 
can Sonne enoe reposed in him had 
Native arm y bestowed. The revolt of the 
y of Bengal against the authority 
terms ERSA with whom he was upon 
Scindia in strict amity, naturally placed 
ment b a position of great. embarrass- 
e tween the British ment on 
one hand, and the tr govern 

bent on the ot nd the troops of his contin- 
bound other. This force, which he was 
of the pea to maintain for the service 
Sathered fren consisted chiefly of men 
hee’ and re different parts of Hindostan 
ibited oe Oude; who very early ex- 
Mindepende era” with the aspirations 
pace, and revenge, of their fel- 

Vol. i, pp. 417—546. 
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low-countrymen on the Jumna and the 
Ganges. His own personal army consisted 
chiefly of Mahrattas—a race hitherto proved 
to be rancorously hostile to the Hindoos 
and therefore not likely to be influenced 
by any considerations on their behalf; but 
yet, in a general struggle with, the Ferin- 
ghee for the restoration of the Mogul 
dynasty to the throne of Hindostan, it be- 
came impossible to foresee how long tne- 
antipathy of races would be able to resist 
the influence of a combined effort in favour- 
of an independent native sovereignty. 

From the time of the defection of a part 
of the contingent force in June, 1857, 
nothing but the most strenuous exertions. 
and unremitting vigilance on the part of 
Scindia, had kept the disaffected portion of 
the remainder from joining the rebel force- 
at Delhi. These were, however, kept harm- 


less by the. firm 
their ruler, who 
their paymaster, 
ensured their, fid 
slightly in arrear. 


yet conciliatory policy. of 
himself continued, to be 
and, to a, certain, extent, 
elity by keeping their, pay 

During July and August,, 


occasional desertions were reported; and 


some m 


inor detachments. at isolated sta- 


tions, marched off. to join the insurgents; 
but the main body still exhibited an appear- 


ance of subordination and fidelity. At 


length, the mutine } E 
Indore, arrived in the vicinity of 


d the effect of their association 


gent, from 
Gwalior, an 
with the troops ©: 


parent in the dist 


Many of 


gent. 


latter were now se 
ance; and at length, on the 
ber, a considerable 
taking with them: seven 


quantity of amm 


wards, the native 


ers of. Holkat’s contin- 


£ Scindia soon became ap- 
urbed state of the contin- 
to the 


the men belonging 
ir allegi- 


duced from, their 


body of them deserted, 
guns and a large 
unition. Two days after- 
officers of H conti f 
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REVOLT OF THE CONTINGENT. | 
waited upon the maharajah, and a [An ie 
DN ee announced | whole of tl TAR ‘D. [ky | 
the determination of the whole of the re- | lior c i a EE GOO u a 
maining force to joi i ontingent, with PS of t} I = 
Pei th a gion their brethren in arms | rattas, consisting a number of the Gi, 1 | ftom 
h E es mel raj; an demanded of | ments, four haces a of Ne Ma. | ia) 

§ ` arrears ay, wi . : : b @ SIX teye £ 
and conveyance either p E with food [rose in open mutiny nd a siere Tegi, | ji 
a a a F 7 Cawn- standard of rebelion, aid aa hoisteg. A dor 

é : assumed a seri- | avy eat Sangin. and, with the ri 
ous aspect at Gwalior. and, after hi jury to Scindia or the i out offer” | yo 
oeie delay, the om > er some | his capital, marched fr e inhabit Tine | | | abo 

a ate of affairs: was | ments from thej. us | 
reported to the governor s s, and took the directi ieir of | | | thal 

1 govi or-general by tele- large town irection of Jaj 0e | £a 
m omn Mhow, in the following mes- s. aiee a E= 11 of | 

i bourhood of - alpee; in Wenty, pal 
& $ o the ne. 

s oat aoe 28th, 1857. emane MA they aaa Neigh. | | | abo 
pressed E n i en a, ae: insolently without RECE a a of the mt int 
Gwalior, for gent mutineers of| except against g any offensive m Onth, | | | eas 

pay, for carriages and fi MaSamns the local Noveme tan 
Nae o th ges, and for a| gathering reinfor authorities aR 

(hos em on a march to A ip b orcements les, by | || by 
Scindia refused; b ; o Agra. | various quarter and suppl ų 

; but found it advisabl quarters. On the 1 pplies from | | | clo 
place eleven guns in positi able to| ber, a column of llth of Noven. 

; tion, and to i sE of the mut ovem | | | the 
trench. On the 7th ae x 2 o in- | sisting of 3.000 Lutinous force | A 
ziel ; , the Mhow and Indore | push ,000 men, with eight , cone |f | | 
a s were at the Chumbul, where the pushed on to Calpee (about oe guns, va! for 
ad collected fifteen boats, and, on th Si south-west of Cawnpore), wl orty-five mila p} th 
were crossing baggage On t e 8th, | in readiness to cr » Where it remained | | | © 
contingent ene . ; n the 9th, the advanced col oss the Jumna. Hee & i 
R paced walla ne Ss aie of by the a ofron 7 eee muguet i 
Siam and ~ a O: 1ndoo bo 5 y aioun, and ' g 
guns. me ee salute of twenty-two ra pe realios troops from Benen to 
bouring villages.” carriage from neigh-|the 2lst i ee and at jens at 

To the demands of the muti _ | amounting to seca the whole for, sh 
rn Bane returned an Tee. u pieces of cannon ae ie wae thirty-eight ch 

ed refusal; and, duri iate and | river pr 2 menced crossing th th 

, urin a preparator the 
PEI lac th esc paratory to an attack on Gare || 

ns for the personal saf , apprehen-| The impor tr 
r afet : importan : 
een cae mar C e maha- | point of RE SSN ISD a cen! | |] | 
Saat Fortunately, the gr nce enter- | manders of b gy, wes obvious toimita ie 

is Mahratta J greater portio $ of both forces. On th r 
prince ; s continued faithful n of} of it, and merely divi . On the north 
ree ine the chiefs and land to their|the kingdom 7 ues by the riven ley tl 
him ane ouring districts havin owners of Lucknow—so D ude, with its capital f 
mesa assistance of their fees tendered | occupancy of les in relation to te XI) ® 
time snd Ta passed over a A the south-east eas: ees rae: 7 

a e troops, re : short | c . £ e city of Allahabad, | 
ance a , reassumi ommand E : 

z i uty. 2 ; on the th-west, Ami 
Gywali e united body of af and Delh 3 e nor n-west, 85% 1 
from the mutineers and ne T dore and | Punjab ; ae the direct route ftom ie 
Bik Gi? e eae eee marched | west, were the roa the south and sm) | 
ticed in th ember, they ocenie, on the | could appro hn roads along which ara fa 
bul, which i eeen, towards the Chum. ‘onan aes ue two southern prety ty 

river ti um- . ras and Bomb epi 
and took „they crossed session ombay- p) 
(about tee oa the fort of ae 8th, | utmost a Cawnpore was therefor of OTT 
they rena males distant from Agr olpore Caa O aae to either party; a A } 
plunderin if > Supporting Henn where | to the mai Phe had directed his attentif l 
dl of TE z e adjacent districts eu by | to his de x enance of that position prem We 
plan of ie monty ceupiednin te, intil the) ita Ree UE for the relief of Lute.) || 

tempted to ca upon Agra, which pane a| ham, whos eing entrusted to General i al 

rry into effect on th ey at- | Sebasto D gallantry at the Redan, r vt 

e 10th of pol, had won for him an im emai 

given l 


able . 

him en brity athe instructions wt 

= cere ne commander-in-chief peinga i 

and t ed in his position unless atta 
o keep the communication satel oe } 


October, with 

; the result al 

h on the loth of fect 
r, the 


* 
188 See ante, p. 62. 
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vA 
jut 
pucknows 4 


h abad ovements of the Gwalior and In- 
ri, phe ™ 5 were; from time to time, re- 
an | || dove troos neral Windham by spies; and, 
th | ported i middle of November, he learned 
ting spout t rebel force, with a formidable park 
8 of | | | that the "ad arrived within twenty miles 
ton. of artiller y a The troops under the com- 
I~, | || of GN, General Windham, comprising 
uty. mand ° 00 men, at this time occupied an 
‘Bh. about 1o position oF fort in the south- 
ped, | || introno suburb of the city, at no great dis- 
nth, ee the intrenchment formerly held 
i ae Hugh Wheeler. The position was 
Me “ose to the Ganges, and completely covered 
an the bridge of boats which communicated 
cn with the Lucknow-road ; but unfortunately 
“yy | || for the immediate exigency, occasioned by 
nil || the advance of the rebel: force, the city of 
ine) | | | Cawnpore lay directly between the position 


held by the general and the Calpee-road, 
by which the enemy approached. It became 
necessary, therefore, by a speedy movement, 

int of defence against an 


to secure a pol 
attack from the threatened quarter, which 
in his rear, and 


should place the town 1 
check the approach of the rebels before 
they reached it. Leaving, accordingly, a 


Cawnpore, to Alla-|and a reserve in the centre 


—. eee 
The enem 
openec : 

oe S; t the English. troops 
carried the position with a rush, ch Z P 
they went; and a village, half a mle 
rear of the enemy, was spective 7 
The mutineers then broke from aes A 
and took to a disorderly flight lennin 
hind them two howitzers and N U on 
reaching a height on the opposite aay of 
the village, in pursuit of the flying enemy 
it was discovered that the main body of the 
rebel force was close at hand; the troops 
engaged being only the leading division. 
To invite an attack by this overwhelming 
force, was deemed likely to endanger the 
safety of the city; and General Windham, 
upon consideration, resolved to return to 
Cawnpore, towards which he was closely 
followed by the enemy, until he reached 
the bridge over the canal; and thus leaving 
the position he had occupied in the morn- 
ing in his rear, he encamped for the night 
on the Jewee plain, at a short distance 
from the north-western angle of the city; 
but keeping the latter between his force 
and the intrenched fort near the bridge of 
boats on the Ganges. 

On the following day (the 27th), the 


in great strength 


> th 
E portion of lis troops to protect the in- | enemy, who had advanced 

trenchment and bridge, he proceeded with during the night, commenced a spirited 

trl the remainder to Dhuboulee, a village ou attack upon the British force, with an over- 
eom | || the north-west of Cawnpore, on the Calpee- | whelming discharge from their heavy guns. 
sie | || 702d, where he took up a position, having The attack was sudden, and did not appear 
n lat the Ganges terminal branch canal in histo have been anticipated by the general, 
pital front, and the road and canal bridge at a who speedily found himself threatened on 
o the short distance from his left flank. all sides, and very seriously assailed on his 
jo On the 25th of November, the enemy | front and right flank; but, in spite of the 
ab was reported to be in force within fifteen heavy bombardment which continued with- 
rooi mles from Cawnpore; and General Wind- out intermission during five hours, the 
Agi am determined to arrest their further pro- troops held their ground, and so far pre- 
m tie nee while yet at a distance from the city | vented the direct advance of the enemy. 
south ie to his protection. At three o'clock, At length, the pertinacity of the aes 
i | eee on the morning of the 26th, he | upon his front and flanks, induced Goa 
pre | I ed from his new position at Dhu- Windham to ascertam peor y wil 
e P% | || his ee to encounter the rebel force, leaving | might be doing in his rear; an pe 2 
f tte u Camp-equipage and baggage under | his surprise and mortification, he Topa 

ad Si cake and having with him about 1,200 | that the enemy, by turning his flank, mae 

sntio! ff ona a cansisting of portions of the 34th, penetrated into the town, and i sa 
evi Sowar 88th, and rifles, a hundred mounted | moment were attacking his intrent i l P A 
gnoi a and eight guns. Having advanced | tion near the river. An order to rel a 
wint | EEn eight and nine miles on the Calpee-|the fort was immediately given aah 
pelt) | | the Pa Ai troops arrived at Bhowsee, near | troops, and. it was oberet wA cl the 
yerik Which ndoo Nuddee, on the opposite side of unusual celerity that a grea P eft to the 
: Posteq. m CRemy was found strongly | cam -equipage and pase booty a) 
R AS British force advanced to the | mercy of te eee among other 

Whole front pine of skirmishers along its | course eager) oan me 500 tents, besides 

» having supports on each flank, | valuable proper J is 
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saddlery, harness, and camp requisites gal 
kinds, fed the bonfires that were re i 
that night to ann unes the advantage 
gained by the rebel army. 
othe Ae tehed fort was eventually reached 
by General Windham’s troops, and the ie 
tection requisite for the passage over : F 
Ganges was happily continued. For me 
night the troops remained strictly on the 
defensive. : re l P 
Bitter, indeed, was the mortification with 
which the survivors of this unfortunate day 
contemplated the disastrous occurrences 
that had signalised it. One private letter 
from an officer says—“ You will read the 
account of this day’s fighting with astonish- 
ment ; for it tells how English troops, with 
their trophies, and their motioes, and their 
far-famed bravery, were repulsed, and lost 
their camp, their baggage, and their posi- | 
tion, to the scouted and despised natives 
of India! The beaten Feringhees, as the 
enemy has now a right to call them, have 
retreated to their intrenchments, amid over- 
turned tents, pillaged baggage, men’s kits, 
fleeing camels, elephants, horses, and 
servants! All this is most melancholy and 
disgraceful.” — Another officer, who has 
given his notes in the shape of a diary, 
affords a vivid idea of the occurrences of the 
27th and 28th of November, in the follow- 
ing passages. It should be observed that 


the writer was the bearer of an important 
message to General Windham, and had 
arrived at Cawnpore, from Futtehpore, with 
a detachment of rifles, on the very day of the 
repulse of Windham’s troops. He says— 


“The twelve o’clock gun struck as I reached 
the intrenchment, and this was followed by 
a general cannonade. General Windham 
had gone out to meet the enemy, and I was 
directed to Brigadier Wilson, as command- 
ing officer in the intrenchment, When I 
had delivered my message, he sent for 
Captain Morphy, . the brigade-major, to 
whom I repeated it. I then went to the 
hotel, where I took up my quarters; and as 
I sat in the verandah, after a. comfortable 
breakfast, a dhooly passed, having a man 
within it, whose head had just been shat- 
tered by a ball: it was a horrid spectacle 
that, my first glimpse of military glory | 
The roar of artillery and the sharp crack of 
rifles continued; and I proceeded to the 
gate of the fort to inquire why my baggage 
had not heen sent up.to my quarters, Be. 
tween the hotel and the fort, the garrison 


provost, ae was my. guide, showed me the 
‘90 i 


d 


house and verandah bes Dattered —. H 
where the ladies and child with h | 
dered by order of Nana Sahib. 4: 
: ae : i the oh} 
against which the children were 1° Culm 
and the hideous well, now closeq ashe | 
which the mutilated and Yreekine Ds ing, 
were thrown. On arriving at the bo iy 
the fort, I found that the People, oy" Hf 
military, were rushing into jt Fea | 
houses and tents, with whatever ¢ 
articles of value they could Snatch 
had ordered my gharry-waggon MN | 
fort; but the driver went away wit the 
horse, and I saw him no more, He 1 
ever, left the vehicle. ON | 
_ “3.20 P.M.—Saw our troops retreatine 
into the outer intrenchment, A reene 
panic followed. Trains of elephants, cna | 
horses, bullock-waggons, and coolies, cae 
in at the principal gate, laden with stuf, 
The principal buildings in the fort are the 
general hospital, the sailors’ hospital, the 
post-office, and the commissariat cellars, 
Around these houses, which are Scattered, 
crowds of camels, bullocks, and horses were 
collected, fastened by ropes to stakes in th 
ground; and, among the animals, piles of 
trunks, beds, chairs, and miscellaneous fu. 
niture and baggage. There was scarcely 
room to move. The fort may cover thre 
or four acres, I should say. Met onea 
the chaplains hastening into the intrench 
ment. He had left everything in his tet 
outside. The servants almost every whet 
abandoned their masters when they heard 
the guns. Mounted officers were galopis | 
across the rough ground between the innt 5 
and outer intrenchments, and dhooly i 
dhooly, with its red curtains down, conca 
ing some poor victim, passed on wy ef | 
hospitals. The poor fellows were ae 
in, shot, cut, shattered, and wounde all 
every imaginable way; and as they ral 
by, raw stumps might be seen hang all 
the sides of the dhoolies, literally like al 
butcher-meat. The agonies which 4° 1 
some of them endure during the swisi 
operations, were such as no tongue Eral 
can describe. The surgeons, who di mani | 
utmost, were so: overworked, ia fore il 
sufferers lay bleeding for hours gere | 
was possible to attend to them. A witht | 
there, both outside the hospitals gx prest 
them, a man lay on his bloody ae 
ing out his life. The groans and Mh i f 
heartrending. I saw one sailor Ci al i | 
a litter on the shoulders of four ™ pi! 


up 


was severely wounded, but kept | 
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1851. : ee 
3 amazingly, au ete ee 
opts he passed, qui J l e I yall ] 
ades 28 1 must be brief, els sall Moss 
«But phe retreat "18 thus explained. 
the 2! Windham, who repulsed the enemy 
General ont out to-day about noon to 
yesterdays three divisions of the Gwalior 
kOe ana Sahib. Windham was 
regret to Say, and lost his camp, 
its, the mess plate of four regi- 


finished state, and, it is 
aid, private property alee ah Soe 
Te jeft his flank exposed, and made no pro- 
He for the safety of his camp. This has 
ae most disastrous affair. Felt the 
Ta of something to eat in the evening, 
but could procure only some biscuit from 
the commissariat. Slept in my waggon. 

During the hasty retreat of the 27th, one 
of the guns was unluckily capsized in a 
narrow street of the city. It was not 
| thought prudent at the time to retard the 
fight of the troops to the intrenchment, 
by staying to get it again upon its wheels; 
but at night, 100 men of the 64th regiment 
| vere ordered to assist some men of the 
naval brigade in their endeavour to secure 
the gun. This was a delicate task in the 
midst of a city crowded with the enemy; 
but it was accomplished; and the occurrence 
is thus described by an officer of the naval 
brigade engaged in the affair :— 

“We marched off, under the guidance of 
anative, who said he would take us to the 
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ue where the gun lay. We told him he 
ped be well rewarded if he brought us to 
a fee but if he brought us into a trap, 
rails racic: by him ‘at full cock,’ 
crane ow his brains out. We passed 
ni i e pickets, and entered the town 
inate harrow streets, without a 
either ae bong seen, or a shot fired on 
poke a word e crept along ; not a soul 
after mar a =al] was as still as death; and 
heart of ih mg in this way into the very 
the snot a town, our guide brought us to 
Wldiers ers OUr gun was capsized. The 
We went te Posted on each side, and then 
his breat o work. Not a man spoke above 
Quietly, » and each stone was laid down 
“ough, g ut We thought we had cleared 
shone _ , Ordered the men to put their 
all Wag ome the wheels and gun; and when 
before im y pend every man had his pound 
ate Ne gad, < Heave! and up she 
lers to Folica a limbered up, called the 
ow, and we marched into the 


= 


[THE RECOVERED GUN. 
1 9 ge a ea 
bing rt Mgnt a a dot 
cage ; got-in, the colonel 
returned us his best thanks, and ave us all 
an extra ration of grog, We filed ret = ot 
to our guns in the battery.” ee 
While this interesting night episode was 
progressing in the very heart of the enemy’s 
position, General Windham and his supe- 
rior officers were engaged in consultation as 
to the means by which to avert the mischief 
that had gathered around them. Had it 
been possible to obtain reliable information 
concerning the position of the enemy’s 
artillery, a night attack would have been 
resorted to; but as no such information 
could be obtained, it was resolved to defer 
operations till the morrow. Accordingly, 
early on the morning of the 28th of Novem- 
ber, the force, divided into four sections, 
was thus distributed :—One, under Colonel 
Walpole, was ordered to defend the ad- 
vanced portions of the town on the left side 
of the canal; a second, under Brigadier 
Wilson, was to hold the intrenchment, and 
establish a strong picket on the extreme 
right; a third, under Brigadier Carthew, to 
hold the Bithoor-road, in advance of the 
intrenchment, receiving support, if neces- 
sary, from the picket there; and the fourth, 
under General Windham himself, was to F 
defend the portion of the’ town nearest the 
Ganges, on the left of the canal, and support 
Colonel Walpole, if requisite. These ar- 
rangements were specially intended to pro- 
tect the intrenchment and the bridge of 
boats—so vitally important in connection 
with the operations of the commander-in- 
chief in Oude; but the position of the whole 
as to be purely defensive. 
A By the e e troops had taken the 
positions assigned to them, the enemy a 
on in great strength, and a severe suas © 
ensued. The Gwalior mutineers had ae 
joined by another force, led by Neve Sa n 
in person, and by a third, commande h y 
bis brother Bhola Sahib; and alto T 
the insurgent army, numbered about F En 
men, besides an Immense train ne This 
mashes and Goojurs in quest of plunder. fg 
armament marched unmolested over 


ied, or traversed, 
ground that had Be ae ate preceding day, 
of the intrench- 
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back with a tremendous sacrifice of life : 
prisoners were taken; and it was only by 
this division that any perceptible advantage 
was gained. Being ably seconded by 
Colonels Woodford and Watson, and Cap- 
tain Green, Colonel Walpole not only 16 
pulsed the enemy, but also captured a 9 
his 18-pounder guns. Brigadier eonen 
who struggled throughout the day agams 
a formidable body of the enemy, was, at 
length compelled to retire from his position 
as the evening drew on—a movement which 
incurred the dissatisfaction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, when the brigade report 
was laid before him. Brigadier Wilson, 
who was eager to render service at the point 
so hardly pressed, led his section of troops, 
chiefly consisting of the 64th regiment, 
against four guns, which had been placed 
by the rebels in front of Carthew’s position. 
In the face of the enemy, and under a mur- 
derous fire from their guns, the veteran 
officer and his gallant men advanced for 
more than half a mile up a ravine, com- 
manded by high ground in front, as well as 
on both sides; and, from a ridge which 
crowned the front, the four 9-pounders 
played upon them with terrible effect. 
Nothing daunted, they rushed forward, and 
had nearly reached the battery, when they 
were met by a large force of the enemy, till 
then concealed in a bend of the ravine. 
With such odds to encounter, further pro- 
gress was impossible, and the troops were 
compelled to retreat, the officers falling at 
almost every step. Brigadier Wilson, Major 
Stirling, and Captains Macrae and Morphy, 
fell in this unfortunate affair, which was a 
repulse in every sense of the term. The 
Surviving troops retired to the intrench- 
ment; and, on the night of the 28th of 
November, the mutineers reveled as victors 
in the city of Cawnpore. Everything in 
the place that had belonged to the British 
troops or native Christians, was now at 
their mercy ; and among the booty thus ac- 
quired, were 10,000 rounds of Enfield car- 
tridges, the mess plate of four of the Queen’s 
regiments, the paymaster’s chests, and a 
large amount of miscellaneous propert 

The diary to which refi de 


erence has alread 
been made, affords some interesting detail, 


of this disastrous affair of the 28th Th 
writer commences thus:— z $ 


z “Saturday, November 28t 
4 9.40 4.m.—Heavy firing on our as 
9.50 a.m.—Heavy firing on our left, 


f Faa = Brigadier Wilson has been 
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shot through the back anq ian’ | 


lived for two hours, and t 
to his rest. His last moments 
to be a hero and a Christian 
lain remained with him till he di e Chay, 
“The conduct of the 64th a 
morning has justly excited E ment i 
Brigadier Wilson, asked Gen ema Ty 
to allow him to charge the enemy u 
64th, of which he was colonel, Seth th 
was granted. The regiment advent 
the face of the enemy, and Mites it 
derous fire, for more than half a ait u. 
ravine commanded by high ground ing 
as well as on the right and left. Fro "Ot, 
ridge in front four 9-pounders vlayel aa 
them as they went forward. The lef 
of the Gwalior rebels rested on the Gain 
and their guns were protected by me 
columns of: troops, who lay under i 
and were strongly supported by cayalry 
their left. After disputing every inch q 
the ground, their front line was driw 
back by the steady and determined fire ¢ 
the 64th. It then appeared, that over 
whelming numbers of the hostile furely 
concealed in three or four parallels behini 
These rose and met the 64th as soon asil 
foremost officers (Major Stirling, Capta 


Woy 
lune A 


Prove] ie 


Saunders, Captain Morphy, Captain Macrg} | 


Lieutenant Parsons, Lieutenant O'Gr 
and others) reached the crest of the {iig 
and charged upon the guns, followed by tè 


column. Major Stirling fell gloriously if 


front of the battery, fighting hand-to-i 
with the enemy, of whom he killed sett 
Captain Morphy was shot through t 
heart, and seemed to bound from his ® 
dle, falling heavily upon his head. Capit 
Macrae also met his fate like a soldier " 
his face to the foe. Captain Saunt 
commanding the leading division, “$ 
forward, followed by Parsons au 
Parsons instantly received a sev 


in his sword arm. O’Grady cheer? JE 
alr, u 


had the honour of laying his hand o oF 


of the guns. The regiment 00 
cheer, and hurried on to the 
Saunders and O’Grady, now 
gaged in personal conflict wit 
liors. The fine old brigadier (Y him 
wounded in two places, carrie 
difficulty over the rough groun 
ing on with all possible speed t0 
shouting, ‘Now, boys, you 


y ; d. 
when he received his mortal wou” 


3 z ; lan. lê; i 
no! carried into his tent morta pi 
hen ea} è w 
ca t 

lr yaa 

ly Pi] 


q o'Gealty 
ere woe) 


hose 4i 


| dam 


A 


seri 
| thus 
the 

whic 
nort 
to | 
| brea 
fron 
ener 
ing 


Hoy 
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P eto keep his Peai TOHE saddle, 
yas unt is brave fellows carried him to the 
some © T ne continued to urge the troops 

ie, the honour of the corps. At 
t re the enemy fell back on their 
lay concealed in the paral- 
Then occurred one of those 
nich neutralise the effect of the 
actions. Two of our own guns 
; the 64th regiment from the 


‘force 0 
(upon $ 
to retire. : È 5 
|ds, and, I believe, Lieutenant O’Grady, 
escaped unhurt. After the death of Bri- 
saler Wilson and Major Stirling, Cap- 
‘fain Saunders became the senior officer 


H| | present ; and his conspicuous gallantry 


‘to-day deserves not only honourable men- 
‘tion, but such reward as a soldier covets. 
|The hospital to-day isa perfect acel- 
| dama.” 
| An officer of the 64th regiment, de- 
æribing the incidents of the day, writes 
|thus:—“ We had to turn out about two in 
the morning to occupy the Baptist chapel, 
which is situated a short distance to the 
north of the intrenchment, and we thought 
to have had a quiet day; but just after 
breakfast-time, crack went the rifles in 
front, and, in about ten minutes, the 
enemy's shot, shell, and grape, came pitch- 
mg mto and over the place in fine style. 
Ieee no one was hit, as we had excel- 
conte We soon got tired of it, how- 
cae and, to our delight, we perceived a 
orcement of the 34th coming up the 
mal. So we ‘fell-in’ in front of th 
admet w in front of them, 
© mallee own the road for about half 
enemy's ie we suddenly came upon the 
ion, attery, in a most formidable posi- 
Ws, a: inane the instant they perceived 
ened upon or grape, shot, shell, &c., 
Word to Sie aes The brigadier gave the 
Sadly reck ge, and ‘at ’em’ we went; but 
ming ned without our host. You will 


gin : 

nT eal a‘fire we were exposed to 

Officers and’ you that we went in fourteen 

Were killed Ko men: of the former, seven 

the latter Irectly, and two wounded ; of 

Eey eighteen killed and fifteen 

o the AE were evidently 
ut ten m; € tought at the guns for 

dY Ma; Gee Two were spiked—one 
mg, h to it 

In h & who rushed up 

1 ‘nd. The native gunners rushed 

2c 3 
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t ferocio 7 te] 
us manner cuttin ` 

with their SW ords and threwi 1 . 
L g þr icks By 


the latter, Captai 
aptain B 

knocked down maae E and I were 
oa gether, but jumped up 
agam directly, when the devils came at us 
again with swords and shields. Ifi 

istol at fi , ceay 
pi © one fellow, and I suppose I hit 
an for he did not come on. Brigadier 

i son was killed. I was just behind him 
7 en his horse was struck by two balls. 
T as afterwards. shot through the body. 

ort we were regularly beaten off; 
an then commenced a most terrible re- 
treat. The guns (six in number) and 
swarms of infantry poured in a withering 
fire. As I ran to the rear, officers and men 
were shot down within a yard of me; but I 
escaped by the greatest miracle. Iran by the 
brigadier’s side until his horse was hit, which 
was about twenty yards from the muzzles, 
when I passed him. Directly an officer 
was down, the sepoys cut him to pieces 
with their tulwars. But fancy 160 men 
charging six guns and about 1,000 infantry ! 
We were awfully blown in getting up to 
their position, as we had to cross a deep 
‘nullah,’ and up the other side. I was one 
‘of the first ‘fortunates’ up—at least, all the 
officers were in front; but there could not 


at us in the mos 


have been more than fifty men with us. | 


We had two guns in our possession for a 
few minutes; but our supports failed us, 
and then it was, ‘ Devil take the hindmost.’ 
We have been under a hot fire now since 
the 26th. I am writing this from our 
outer trench, and the shot and shell are 
flying about from both sides. However, 
we are quite safe, and have not had a casualty 
since we entered the trenches. The sepoys 


occupy the adjacent ruins; and, as they. 


run from one to the other, we pot them. 
They had done themselves up with bang 
yesterday, intending to rush at us with 
their swords; but the brutes failed after 
all. It was a dreadful sight to see the poor 
officers being cut up. ae were ai Tone 
. hut, by the greatest mercy, 4 wa 

Be ae $ Tost my sword-belt, scabbard, 
pistol, and keys (which were attached to the 
scabbard.) Whether.the whole apparang ae 
cut away by a shot or not, I don't nor 
Oh, I forgot to tell you that, in thie ae 
day’s fight, I tumbled into a burni T 7 
kiln, but didn’t get hurt a bit, ae 
lost one of my pistols. on oa A 
fellows (Gibbons, 52nd), W r 

wards killed at the ebai O 
rushed in after me; but 


the guns, | 
scrambled out | 
198 
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families, 
Cawnpore, which induced hi 
ward in advance of the conyo 
reached the intrenchment during 


1 
i 


lf, We caught a spy or sepoy this 
ae and didn’t we blow his brains 
out? I never could have believed that Oe 
could get so accustomed to firing; but 
can assure you that one pays no more 
attention to ‘ whistling Dick’ going by, than 
one would to a bit of paper. In the p 
_ scrimmage my coat and sword were splashed 
| all over with blood. These Gwaliors that 
| we are fighting now, are some 20,00 
| strong, and the natives are joming them 
| every day. They had forty guns or so at 
| the beginning of the row; but now they 
have lost some to us. This trench business 
is harassing work. We have been four 
days and four nights without taking our 
things off. There is a ruined bungalow 
about 400 yards off, full of sepoys. The 
brutes sometimes fire into us in the mid- 
dle of the night; and the general wont 
let us make a rush and drive them out. 
They shelled our hospital the other day, 
| and, I believe, wounded some of the 
| patients.” 

Great as the mortification inflicted upon 
|! General Windham, by the result of his 
| operations on the 27th of November, had 

been, it was severely augmented by the 
defeat sustained by the troops under his 
command on the following day. The pres- 
lige of his name was obscured, and the 
vaunted invincibility of British soldiers be- 
, came, for the moment, a subject for derision 
among the rebels, who exulted in their acci- 
dental triumph. Encouraged by success, 
and by the severe loss they had inflicted 
upon the English troops, the commanders 
of the insurgent forces panted for the mor- 
row’s sun that should light them to the new 
victory they anticipated, and which they 
intended to crown by the entire extermina- 
| tion of the whole British force in the in- 
| trenchment. Already were proclamations 
prepared, announcing to the inhabitants of 
_ Cawnpore, and the adjacent districts, the 
utter destruction of the Feringhee raj, and 
the restoration to independent sovereignt 
of the ancient dynasties of sidene, 
The traitors, dazzled by the brilliancy of an 
unexpected triumph on two successive days 
were blind to the approaching future 5 they 
knew not that the avenger was near, that 
peoour was at hand, and that a terrible 
punishment was about to be inflicted upo 
them, pon 
It has already been stated that the 
mander-in-chief, while on the road ER 


Lucknow aie the rescued garrison and 


— 


of the 28th November,* and; 
assumed command of the force, r 
under the double mortification of defe, 2 
; ea 
the loss of their camp-equipage and bas 
while the city of Cawnpore, which he 2° 
0 | but a few weeks previous, in the undi 
possession of British troops, was n 
tirely occupied by a rebel army, 
boldened by success, was Preparing to attan 
the position he had so opportunely reached 
However much annoyed by tl ? 
stances that surrounded him, Sir Calin 
2 $ 2 

Campbell’s first consideration was for the | 
preservation of the unfortunates whom hy 
had already once rescued from imminent 
peril, and who were now closely approachins } 
a new scene of danger, the passage over the 
Ganges being rendered painfully hazardoys 
by the continued fire of the enemy, whos 
heavy guns had been directed upon the bridge 
of boats from daybreak of the 29th. Topit 
an end to this annoyance, some heavy guns, | 
under the command of Captain Peel ant | 
Captain Travers, of the artillery, took upa | 
position on the left bank of the river; and | 
by their vigorous and well-directed effort 
at length succeeded in keeping down tle 
fire of the enemy. 


road from Cawnpore, through 
to Allahabad; and the remainder 0 


[v.15 |} 
m to preg 


had received inte 1 
frog, 
Y, and th n 
the evening | 
Immediata 
10W Suffe et 


to] 


g 
ang 
BHaee: 
had let 
Sputed 
: OW eh. 
Which, en, 


1e circum. 


The convoy had been halted shortly afte 


dusk on the evening of the 28th, abs! 
three miles from the Ganges, with instrue 
tions to await an order to advance. Prepi 
tory to that movement 


a column had bet 
dispatched, under the commandof Brigadier 


the 
eneral Grant, to secure and keep ope 
general Grant, ‘thor 


troops, under the personal command ot 
Colin Campbell, were so disposed as A 
sent an effectual check to any ae 
of the enemy. ‘These arrangements iy 
complete, on the 29th, as soon as the s 
had become sufficiently dark to Y 
movement, the artillery park, the Y 
and the rescued families, were OI 
advance and file over the bridges PH di 
not until six o’clock in the even 
30th, that the last cart of the ON th | 
cleared the passage over the rit wij 
transport having occupied thirty Cd] 
hours between its commencement f 
close. 

Again we 


it © 


= 
StS 


may have recourse 
* See ante, p. 98: 


o Mtl 


| just 


| lieve, have fallen on the hospital, which is, 


| glad to see the kilts, the plumes, and the 
tatan. May God defend, direct, and bless 
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resting details of the 
29th of November :— 
at guns began to play upon 
ards the cannonade became 
us: and, bY 7 A.M., it was something 
genert, ps shot and shell flying over us 


ree z a 
p all directions. 
u A.M. 


gre 


Soon & 


Good news! Sir Colin 
with a strong reinforcement, and 
>n and children from Lucknow, 
ther side of the Ganges, which 
the northern parapet of our 
- trenchment. The troops with the com- 
M nder-in-chief, said to number 3,000, are 
adh needed here to-day. Looking over 
the wall for an instant (it is not very safe to 
show one’s head), I see two bodies of horse- 
men in advance, and an extended line of 
troops, elephants, camels, bullock-waggons, 
and camp-followers, stretching far away to 
the horizon. The banging of our own guns 
at our ears is most deafening. Grape 
round shot have been falling on the 
Some shells, I be- 


470 wom 
are 02 the 0 
fows under 


and 
tree close to our tent. 


unfortunately, much exposed. Every square 
foot of the floor and verandah of the general 
hospital is covered with wounded officers and 
men. 

“11.40 a.m.—Horse artillery, 9th lancers, 
32nd, 53rd, and 93rd regiments have crossed 
the bridge of boats below our fort. .Heartily 


i pate countrymen! Such a Sunday! 
ea S ells have just whizzed over our 
ie ae Fall-in, 82nd!’ is the cry. We 
iste e advance with fixed bayonets is now 
et as the rebels are taking shelter 
ames, ome ruined houses. The hotel is in 
hinge Noon.—Grape, round shot, and rifle 

rom a ae over us in slight showers. 
He beside us, as crashed through the big 
round gh TN is exciting. Another large 
quite got over our heads. They have not 
Parapet pr our range. Fortunately, the 
another , Otects us in some degree. Bang! 
shell this verus! Avain—again—again (a 
time, and burst.) Our guns on 


€ para: : 
| Garth Pet are answering them, so that the 


t sayi A person has come into 
enem a8, ‘We have killed loads of the 


my? 1 
The : ee more the better, we all think. 
Captain Ty is beautifully directed by 


Paranety, Dangerfield and others on the 


for half-an-hour. 
and their old comra 
and congratulati i i 

heset aa Hon in their rough but 
and the wounded 


9) QR 

i 7.35 p.m.—Cannonade commenced 
again. The rifles have not ceased all d 
Colonel To 


en They went into action on Friday 
i zoon as they reached Cawnpore, although 
ney had marched forty-eight miles almost 
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2.15 P.m.—The cannonade has paused 
I hear Lucknow soldiers 


des exchanging greetings 


d counting over the dead 
of their acquaintance. 


7 ; 
Fyers and his men have done good 


without halting, and some were lame, man 
a ed to be the means of saving the fort, 

n our other troops were in full retreat. 
Colonel Woodford, an excellent officer, with 
whom I came from Benares to Allahabad, 
was killed in a hand-to-hand fight in the 
field yesterday. The church, I am just in- 
formed, was burnt last night by the enemy ; 
and the assembly-rooms and school have 
been burnt to-day. There is a dense column 
of smoke ascending from the town about 
half a mile off. 

“4, p.m.—One of the ladies from Luck- 
now has come in, and M—— and I have 
given up the tent to her. She has a most 
touching story to tell, and she tells it most 
effectively. She gave us in half-an-hour 
what might be the substance of an interest- 
ing volume. She and her husband have 
lost their all. 

“5 30 p.M.—The scene from the veran- 
dah of the general hospital is at this mo- 
ment one never to be forgotten. A proces- 
sion of human beings, cattle, and vehicles 
(six miles long), is coming up to the bridge 
of boats below the fort. It is just about 
sunset. The variety of colour in the sky 
and on the plain, the bright costumes and 
black faces of the native servants, the crowd 
of camels and horses, and the piles of furni- 
ture, and so forth, in the foreground at my 
feet (all. seen between two pillars of this 
verandah, which is raised some eight or ten 
feet from the ground), produce a very re- 
markable effect. But the groans of the 
poor fellows on charpoys- and on the floor, 
behind and around me, dissolve the fascina- 


tion of the scene. ae 
“ Slept again in my waggon. 7 

i igadier Carthew, 10 

The operations of Brig a eae a 


the action of the 28th a from him to 


tailed in the following * 7 
the deputy-adjutant-genen — 
« Cawnporer. 


« Sir,—I have the honour to 


December 1, 1857. 
submit, for the infor- 
195 
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mation of Major-general Windham, SRS 
the Cawnpore division, the following repor o my 
defence of the bridge and Bithoor-road, on the 2 
BAr daylight on the 28th of November, I Dr 
ceeded, according to instructions, with her mee 
34th regiment, two companies of her majesty Ase 
regiment, and four guns of Madras native arti we 
to take up a position at the ea 2g 
companies of her majesty’s 64th regiment aing 
been placed in the Baptist chapel, to keep up a 
| munication with me. When within a few hundre 
yards of the Racket-court, I received ineton one 
through the late Captain Macrae, that Toros 
Windham preferred the position of the previous 


rening being taken upon the bridge, and the 
| aoe es Seene i I consequently retired, 
| leaving a company of her majesty’s 34th regiment © 
| occupy the front line of broken-down native infantry 
| huts, and another company in their support, in a 
| brick building, about a hundred yards to their rear. 
I then detached a company of her majesty’s 34th to 
| the opposite side of the road across the plain, in a 
line with the above support, to occupy a vacant 
house, to man the garden walls, and the upstair ve- 
| randah. These companies formed a strong position, 
| and quite commanded the whole road towards the 
| bridge. I halted at the bridge, with the remainder 
| of the 34th and four guns, and barricaded the road, 
and placed two guns on the bridge. I then sent two 
companies of the 34th, under Lieutenant-colonel 
| Simpson, to occupy the position he held the previous 
| eveuing, to prevent the egress of the enemy from the 

town towards the intrenchments; also to defend the 
toad from Allahabad. This picket I subsequently 
strengthened with two.of my guns, which could not 
be worked on the bridge. 

“A brisk fire was pen up by the enemy from 
their position against the native lines, on the ad- 
vanced skirmishers and picket, and upon the bridge, 
by their guns (16-pounders), throughout the whole 
day. About mid-day, Captain Macrae conveyed 
pCR to me to proceed to the front, to attack 

e enemy’s infantry and guns; that he was to con- 
vey the same instructions to her Majesty’s 64th regi- 


ment, and both parties to advance at the same time, 
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I advanced with my two 
b guns and a company of th 

34th from the bridge, taking, as I es ie 
company stationed to ay right in the upstair house 
a e'company in the br ith i t 
Pee pany e broken huts, with its sup- 

“On advancing and clearing the front li 
I was desirous, and eaea to Pe 
of apy across the plain in front, 
enemys guns; but as their infant still occupi 
the broken ground of other huts, Aly, orn Tie 
out support, it could not be done, 
guns were driven far to the rear by th 
two guns, after which my skirmishers 
right picket, took up their 


e of trees, 
the whole 
to charge the 


original ae ee 
z 5 gmail positions and I 
returned with z 9 
this, th h the guns to the bridge. Short] 


nd of pourin 
r left. Both Picket and 


nforcements, wh ich { could 
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Lo. gs 
not afford; but desired them to hold rs i 
as long as possible, and then fall ba neir 
the bridge, which they did about five o i 
«The enemy were now increasin RIRS 
bers on our left, occupying houses, garden Sè ir 
the church. A company was sent throu hes al 
dens to dislodge the enemy, and drive the the 
church; bnc the enemy were strong enam from, 
tion to maintain, or rather to return to, thej r pos, 
I then concentrated all my force on both tün, 
the bridge, and with the guns kept up ah anks g 
The enemy now brought up a gun into the a fee 
yard, which enfiladed the bridge at a dista tt 
exceeding 150 yards, my own guns not being ce nop 
bear on their position. ‘The enemy were’ gee] 
creasing, and working round to my rear by ul in 
flank; I retired the guns about a hundred mt le 
as to command the bridge and the road ie i 
from the town. €ading 
“ Officers and men were at this time falling ¢ 
around me. I applied for a reinforcement ih i 
the time they arrived night had set i iT 


A < . r n, and I nor 
considered it prudent to retire with the Temainder ¢f 


my force into the intrenchment, which was done } 


with perfect regularity, the reinforcement of tila 
protecting the rear. 
“Although for some time earnestly advised to t 


tire, I refrained from doing so, until I felt convinced | 
that, from the increasing numbers of the enemy, th: | 


fatigue of the men after three days’ hard fighting, 
and my own troops firing in the dark into eth 


other, the position was no longer tenable, and thi | 


consequently it became my painful duty to retire. 
“I beg to forward a return of the killed aj 
wounded during the day. 
“M. CARTHEW, Brigadier, 
“ Commanding Madras Troops’ 


The return showed three officers, and 
twelve non-commissioned officers aud pt 
vates, killed; and ten officers, and sixty-fite 


men, wounded. One private also wast | 


turned as missing. 


The dissatisfaction of the commander 


; A p 
chief at Brigadier Carthew’s conduct, wase 
pressed in the following memorandum: 


t vy ynpore, 
“ Head-quarters, Camp oN 1861 


3 ç A siders 
“The commander-in-chief has had under con í 


«npo 
tion Brigadier Carthew’s despatch, dated “ Cov Ear 
3rd of December, 1857,” addressed to t ‘of 
assistant-adjutant-general, Cawnpore diy S arduosi 
though his excellency fully admits the Cart 
nature of the service on which Brigadier het 
had been engaged during the 28th ot Ne 
cannot record his approval of that officers 
the evening of that day. $ ral Ý 

“Under the instructions of Major-gen’ 
ham, his commanding officer, Brigadier a 
been placed in position. No discretion | 
was allowed to him. When he was prene 
sent for reinforcements; which, as the AK 
in-chief happened to be present when 7 


conducted to his relief by Major- 
imperson. It would appear from 
letter of explanation, that he did 
effect of the reinforcements which ha 


to him; but, to the great astonishmen 


AL p 
genera s Carth? 
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ky 


vit: 


reg | 
oat 
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arrived, his excellency is aware, were ? a 
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: nee s MI 
tio yindha™ and his excellency, retired almost | “ The Commanc . A 
N a 1 ERREEN 
ady ge giately after r i EOS tothe G 
fit} | int spect to these occurrences, his excellency ead-quarters, C overnor-general, 
nin, | |! ao sary tO make two remarks. In the first | “My Lor 7 DAA Cawnpore, 
rs jf subordinate officer, when possessing easy of a orh accordance ecember 2nd, 1857. 
a DA r eoommunication with his immediate superior S an lords, Reece ee the instructions 
nh ee uted according tO the principles and usages sat G06 ames Outram, that his were finally made 
Dog, ma n to give up a post which has been en- pee Tee a ellere deni ivision, made up 
tion of a4 1 his charges without a previous request for | “Thi ucknow. z remain in position 
se i We after a representation might have been made | standi T position includes the post 
ie ee the post had become no longer tenable. the wae camp, of which the ho of Alumbagh, his 
Ich. | «secondly: It might have occurred to Brigadier | which îs a that post, and do b Ba yards sin 
not | | | carthe™® that when Major-general Windham pro-| “O is held by 400 Madras ridge of Bunnee 
lep tt | A inforce the post: accordi n p n the 27th, I mar sepoys, and two g 7% 
by | ceeded to rel post, ace ding to his just | Grant’s divisi , I marched with Brieadi guns. 
l ine requests instead of ordering the garrison to retire b ivision, all the ladies and igadier-general 
P| aas the opinion of the major-general that to otk Pea fram) Tiuckenow, and ae who Bad 
Kt old it was an absolute necessity. His excellency | it aa orces ; making in all about 2 cae wounded of 
ding efrains from yemarking on the very serious it was necessary to carry, a d Fk people, whom 
rekes which ensued on the aband s conse- | of that day a little nee and encamped the evening 
stig | Sin question abandonment of the |long train did not y ong Bunnee bridge. The 
CEO | pos 2 A rea = 
t by the night, which had arrived, was more favour samp andl after midnight, completely and file into 
nor the brigadier for t : t ENES hen we arriv 
leret | eaten than it a the purpose one peat hear very heavy ied at Bonnie, we were surprised to 
de f | hint in the Hic, ut all events sn x vaneing on | No news had reached me fro irection of Cawnpore. 
de P|| tums during which a a a were many | days; but it appeared n rom that place for several 
taken by the highest authority in th A have been | convenience, to press EN E retener the in- 
ore | | | whether the post should be iy nee aa te The march accordingly Bena £9 porini 
imed | | | out much other i i not, with- | next morning ; Fees ced at 9 A.X. the 
i | of the Baron! inconvenience than the mere fatigue | OF three Be and ebony ae wards I received two 
ing “The commander-in-chi Cawnpore had ppp rst, announcing that 
a an Rees, satis ma mae one more Windham ia secondly, tharna 
tut | | of his letter, talk | , ne last paragraph | had b bli ssed; and thirdly, that he 
' s about his men firi aragrapn j; een obliged to fall back from ; ; 
e: | another in the dark. Hi en firing into one | Into his intrenchm T outside the city 
> . S ex ent. The for 7 . 
TEM how his could oc k. His excellency does not see | pre E ce was accordingly 
cur if the men wer pressed forward, convoy and all, and w > 
and the officers in c n were properly posted, | within three mi , all, and was encamped 
: ommand of th go > ree miles of the Ganges, ab hr 
ast o7 he em duly instr 7 ges, & out three hours 
wd o their respective positions.” y instructed afier dan ue Feat gun coming in with the end of 
Te oni ome twenty-four hours afterwards. I 
1th : . | preceded ? : 
ad | || of Windham on of the discomfited troops tad oe eee of march by talot aaa 
pi s am may be conjectured fr ae e intrenchment at dusk, where I 
i dllowing telegraphic rom the | Jearnt the true state of affairs 
4 D > z “T - TERR 
; ; commander-in-chief to ener from the fia i of the preva had been effected 
ei l incouncil: and also? » the governor-general ne A me E of a certain amount of camp-equipage ; 
titude h 1 also irom the unusual promp- | that mhort yae my arrival, it was reported to me 
ril which it was attended to:— vie : rigadier Carthew had retreated from a very 
é ke rn | imporant xtra ly ae fund 
S } Siin awnpore, December 2 m 8%; e next day the city was found in 
| eral eae ace of ahs, aren ner 1857. pos of the enémy at all points. It had now 
a am having been r Major-gen- ecome necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
FT a Te prior to my arrival I much pressed at | to secure the bridge. 
det bie panes portion of his’ ca regret to say that | .. « All the heavy guns attached to General Grant's 
A the eit n the oceasion of his amp-equipage, aban- | division, under Captain Peel, R.N., and Captain 
i cothine gan the eR a from outside | Travers, R.A., were placed in position on the left 
rn eres some of the eight si cones all the bank of the Ganges, and directed to open fire, and 
ost enemy, ae Lucknow, Tae eee o ae regiments keep down the fire of the enemy On the bridge. 
er | | | Mest urge must entreat your l cae urnt by the This was, done very effectually; while Brigadier 
tb Rreat-coats, t orders for the tra ordship to give ‘the Hope’s brigade, with some feld artillery and cavalry, 
a ciency whi, eo Prom Talons ee of clothing, | Was ordered to cross the bridge, and take position 
lamentable ei has occurred i o make up the defi- | neat the old dragoon lines. A cross-fire was at the 
i circumstance.” n consequence of this same time kept up from the intrenchment, to cover 
The Urgen : the march of the troops. 
© inter ney of this r ‘ : «a When darkness began to draw on, the artillery 
A €rposition of oa equest admitted of | parks, the wounded, and the families, were ordere 
given direct fr -tapism, and orders | °° file over the bridge; and it was not till six o'clock 
for t) e immedi om the governor-general P.M., the day of the 30th, that the last cart ha 
th le troops < late supply of necess s ‘cleared the bridge. The passage of the force, with 
Ne rehe] PS, in licu of th aries | its incumbrances, Over the Ganges, had occupe 
The f 8, nose destroyed by | thirty hours. 
etail Howing d _ “The camp now stretches from the dragoon lines, 
ae of the oc espatches give the official in a half circle, round the posi ‘occupied by the 
80th N Occurrences between the 26tl late General Sir Hugh “Wheeler, the foot artillery 
Ovember, already r à | lines being occupied by the sounded and the fami- | 
2 aay referred to:— "lies. A desultory fire has been ane by the | | 
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he | dier Carthew should oc DAR H 1 | 
t of the} dier a cupy the = 
pand dam lof wie road, and that Lieutenant-egle to the f 
the 34th, divided into wings, and ş nel Ke y, y 
artillery, should take the right, qebetted a) 


enemy on the intrenchment and the 
camp since this position was taken up, eae 
obliged to submit to the hostile occupation of Caw 7 
pore, until the actual dispatch of all my incumbranc however, that this order, on our R 
towards Allahabad has been effected. a in |ibecame ik tee noe re it 

«However disagreeable this may be, and althoug! ; J y direna 
ve the enemy, it is | quence of a sudden turn of the road, N DA 


it may tend to give confidence to t 1 ; : 1 
Seely one of those cases in which no risk must | however, was caused. The adv 


be run. I trust, when the time has arrived for me Oak males fo along the Whole ty 
to act with due regard to these considerations, to ne eae Pl he een mtr fo a reser | 
may cracuanon or na ka a PEKER Re aby side of the dry bed OF the Pando ad ett | 
enemy. In the meantime, the positi”™ i - | heavy fire of artillery from i uddee, Ope : 
ieadier-general Grant’s division, under my imme y? ty Siege and field p,- te 
Foie, hae restored the Ce ad on ee ae k of thei 
Ñ abad, as had been anticipated. : re 5 eir offic , 
Te ee aii along the road from these orid the Position e rush, the ae 
two places have been ordered to continue their as they yen ; = ae age, more than half, 
march accordingly. Major-general Windham’s S m T Pe fiche | y Cleared. 'The Mine: 
despatch, relating to ho opira dons conducted under a eee ee a Posen > 
i is enclosed. -1 -pounder 
lins that document, I have only to re- | this fight my loss was not severe; but I TEN 
mark, that the complaint made by him in the second mieh miat Ro y promising young officer Ca 
paragraph, of not receiving instructions from me, is H o ay, ee was killed.. 
explained by the fact of the letters he sent, announc- | uaa ing, rom a eight on the other sideorts 
ing the approach of the Gwalior force, not having | village, that the enemy’s main body was at a 
come to hand. The first notice I had of his embar- | and that the one just defeated was. their inte 
rassment, was the distant sound of the cannonade, as | division, I at once decided on retiring to pros 
above described. All the previous reports had de-| Cawnpore, my intrenchments, and the bridge or 
clared that there was but little chance of the Gwalior | the Ganges. We accordingly fell back, follow 
contingent approaching Cawnpore.--I have, &c., however, by the enemy, up to the bridge overt | 
“©. CAMPBELL, General, Commander-in-Chief.” | canal. 


‘| 
Pheng 
acti! 


S 80 
Comino ; 


ance wag Confis 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Major-general C. A. Windham to the Commander- | menced their attack, with an overwhelming fore ¢ 
in- Chief. heavy artillery. My position was in front of th! 
“Cawnpore, November 30th, 1857. | city. I was threatened on all sides, and te 
“Sir,—In giving an account of the proceedings.of | seriously attacked on my front and right flank, T: 
the force under my command before Cawnpore, | heavy fighting in front, at the point of junction é 
during the operations of the 26th, 27th, 28th, and | the Calpee and Delhi roads, fell more especilt 
29th instant, I trust your excellency will excuse the | upon the rifle brigade, ably commanded by Cole 
hasty manner in which it is necessarily drawn up, | Walpole, who was supported by the 88th regim 
owing to the constant demands upon me at the pre- | and four guns (two 9-pounders, and two 94-pound 
sent moment. howitzers), under Captain D. S. Greene, royal 
“Having received, through Captain H. Bruce, of lery, and two 24-pounder guns, manned by sel} | t 
the oth Punjab cavalry, information of the move- | of the Shannon, under Lieutenant Hay, RNs | | 
ments of the Gwalior contingent, but having received | was twice wounded. Lieutenant-colonel John Ai I | 
none whatever from your excellency for several days | royal artillery, also afforded me marked assis 
from Lucknow, in answer to my letters to the chief | with these guns. In spite of the heavy bombas 
cf the staff, I was obliged to act for myself. I there-| ment of the enemy, my troops resisted the atc 
ee ae oP myiforce on the canal, ready'| five hours, and still held the ground, onti 
rae CAS y portion of the advancing enemy that | proceeding perscnally to make sure of the i 
ithin my reach, keeping at the same time my | the fort, I found, from the number of men y 
communications safe with Cawnpore. Finding that | neted by the 88th regiment, that the f 


the contingent were determined to advance I re- | fully penetrated the town; and having e 
sored to See their first division on the Pandoo dae they were then attacking the fort, 1 it, b 
aa aa ; orce gonristed of about 1,200 bayonets | Major-general Dupuis, R.A. (who, as mye of by 
Hovis J E 8, and a hundred mounted sowars. command, I had left with the main bo Wd is er 

AYmg sent my camp-equipage and baggage to the | back with the whole force into the fort, Wit men 


ar aCe to the attack in the following | stores and guns, shortly before dark. Own ent 
flight of the camp followers at the co 


“ . A s| 
Four companies of the rifle brigade, under Colonel | the action, notwithstanding the long tim igt four 


R. Walpole, followed by four c i h 

Connau ‘ ` companies of the 88th| the ground, I regret to state, X 
TAN AUD under Lieutenant-colonel E. H. E joys tents I was una if 
ap mene, our ight 6-pounder Madras guns, | my camp-equipage, and some of the bagi 3 i 
command of ae Chamier; the whole under the! not an error occurred in the conveyance i 

a rigadier Carthew, of the Madras | issued by me, I am of opinion a k vi 
Gate in n T Following this force was the 34th | held my ground at all events until dar ory enl 
fees pees Lieutenant-colonel R. Kelly, with | not omit, in this stage of the process yest H 
with spare a 2a regiment in reserve, | that the flank attack was well met, an tin, 
in the event of the e 7 &C, had given directions, considerable time, by the Sat i 


nemy being found directly in | Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, and the Ma‘ a 
grond permitted, that Briga- | under TLRS Gamer together wis 


our front, and if’ the 
19 


ver the | 


y con | 
orce d | 
of th | 
d ver | 
Th 
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i, 185] —— 
bs ogiment, which M ee in mi 
lrig gand i S jeutenant-colone . Watson. In 
| of fon UEC the intrenchments, I followed the 
aoe within ‘ons issued to me by your excellency, 
ret i struct the chief of the staff—namely, to 
Bey throug’ of the bridge over the Ganges, 
ara the safe Vers with your force, so severely 
pny mmunortant operation of the relief of 
wis Ta B possible. I strictly adhered to 
yuck 


| the enemy, 


the defensi Ting back to the fort, I assembled the 

z ers on the evening of the 27th, and 
it attack, should I be able to receive 
ion as to where the enemy had 
y- As, however, I could obtain 
none that was satisfactory), I 
the following day Colonel 
should have the defence of 
f the town on the left side of 
to the Ganges. 


y ole 
a nigh 


the advance 
canal, 5 
The details of 


these guns were manned by 
two by Sikhs.) 2. 
the 64th regiment, was to hold the fort and estab- 
lish a strong picket at the Baptist chapel on the 
extreme right. 3. That Brigadier Carthew, with 
the 84th regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, 
and four Madras guns, should hold the Bithoor- 


road in advance of the Baptist chapel, receiving sup- 


port from the picket there, if wanted. 4. That, with 
the 88th regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Max- 
well, [should defend the portion of the town nearest 
the Ganges, on the left of the canal, and support 


| Colonel Walpole if required. 


“The fighting on the 28th was very severe. On 


| the left advance, Colonel Walpole, with the rifles, 
supported by Captain Grèene’s battery, and part of 


the 82nd regiment, achieved a complete victory over 


Ta and captured two 18-pounder guns. 
mee of this well-contested fight iselones entirely 
“lee Ove-named companies, and artillery. 
ieee ane ae. to the gallantry of the men and 
and of under the able leading of Colonel Walpole, 
Woodford yp maented relation, Lieutenant-colonel 
cee mine rifle brigade (who, I deeply regret 
id illed), and of Lieutenant-colonel Wat- 
mee of Captain Greene, royal artillery, 
to s0 profit ce fight was won and brought 
» beyond ae di an end. I had nothing to do with 
ringin nding them supports, and, at the end, 
ple Some up myself. I repeat that the credit 


is entire] 
men, y due to the above-mentioned officers and 


ton, 82 


“ D 
ral pedler ee x 
four guns ea i 
this dari 


Placed 
together B 
Major Ñ 


ught proper, prompted by 
t lead his regiment against 
in front of Brigadier Garthew. In 
oit, I regret to say, he lost his life, 
a everal valuable and able officers. 

ing, 64th regiment, was killed in 
e guns, as was also that fine gallant 
tain R. ©. Macrae, 64th regiment, 
cred weant-assistant quartermaster-gen- 
t (the ie here, Captain W. Morphy, 64th 
0 “igade-major), also fell at the same 


With 5 
‘viking one see 


an, Cap 


to ea Urn 
Cary of pabers were not sufficient to enable us 


Captain A. P. Bowlby, now 


€ guns. 


the senior officer of the 64th re 


himself, as did : 
70th regiment, aot ua z F. Saunders, of the 
senior to Captain Bowlb i i co ie eh, oni fo 
scribes as most devoted a ose conduct he de- 
; as was 
that of the men of the regi gallant; as was also 
thew, of the Madras Bee ee Brigadier Car- 
severe and strong contest IN ee had a most 
morning till night; but I regret to be aT from 
hima f obliged OAO Reh, , that he felt 
uring the night of the 28th inst 
occupied the town, and on the mone ean 
commenced bombarding my intrenchments with a 
cm guns end struck the bridge of boats several 
umes. € guns mounted in the fort were superior 
in number tq those of the enemy, and were well 
manned, throughout the day, by the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the royal artil- 
lery, seamen of the Shannon, Madras and Bengal 
gunners, and Sikhs. The chief outwork was occu- 
pied by the rifle brigade, and in the course of the 
afternoon, by your excellency’s instructions, they | 
were advanced, and gallantly drove the mutineers 
out of that portion of the city nearest to our works, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Fyers, 
who was supported by Colonel Walpole. 
“Throughout the short period I have had the 
temporary command of this division, I have received, 
both in the field and elsewhere, the most important 
assistance from Captain H. Bruce, 5th Punjab cav- 
alry. Without him I should have been at a great 
loss for reliable information; and although ieee 
aware that your excellency is not ignorant of his 
abilities, courage, and assiduity, I think it my duty 
to make this mention of his service to the country. 
Pressed as I am by the operations now going for- 
ward, I am not able to specify the services of every | 
individual who has assisted me, where all have 
behaved so well. I have no staff of my own, except 
Captain Roger Swire, of the 17th foot, my aide-de- 
camp, who has behaved with his usual zeal and 
courage. I therefore hope I may be allowed to 
thank, through your excellency, the undermentioned 
officers, for the great services they have voluntarily 
rendered me during this trying time :—Major- 
general J. E. Dupuis, C.B., commanding royal artil- 
lery in India; Lieutenant-colonel John Adye, C.B. 
assistant-adjutant-general, royal artillery; nen 
tenant-colonel H. D. Harness, commanding a 
engineers; and Major Norman M'Leod, Bees 
engineers, specially ; Lieutenant-colonel John ow 
son, 34th regiment; senior-surgeon R. 5 et 
C.B., royal artillery; Captain John Go oy, eat 
regiment; Captain Sarsfield Greene, royal arti a 
Captain Smyth, Bengal artillery. There a eS 
other officers in addition, who I fortunate out 
detained here, en route to join your aes Sa i 
force, and I beg to submit their names a oe 
Captain R. G. Brackenbury, a peer Tie: 
tenant Arthur Henley, 52nd ‘ph’. nye Fae 
iene Valentine Ryan, 64th regiment; CRE 
Ellis Cunliffe, 1st Bengal fusiliers ; Lieu ; aie 
Budgen, 2nd ee (to wee Captain 
e hundred mo me : 
maa O 33rd regiment; Lientenant 


giment, distinguished 


+ Mil: h 
Scratchley, royal engineers + Lieutenant W. C: Milne 
74th Bengal native infantry. 
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any officers, non-commissioned 
officers, or soldiers, who may have apeti i 
tinguished themselves by gallantry in the. ie A 
which shall be forwarded to your excellency withou 
delay. Pa 

“ ta conclusion, I hope I may be poanio ao 
express my sincere thanks to all the regimenta pi - 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men, for the 
zeal, gallantry, and courage with which they have 


me the names of 


| carried out my orders during the four days of 


harassing actions which have eee ae 

place in the defence of this important strateg 

centre of present operations.—I have, &c., E 
«C. A. WINDHAM, Major-general. 


The following letter from a young officer 


` of nineteen is so characteristic and natural, 


| that it certainly deserves a place among the 
| reminiscences of the three days to which it re- 
| fers. The writer dates from the “ Intrenched 


Camp, Cawnpore, December 2nd, 1857.” 
“My darling Mother,—Thank God I am 

safe and well, and through God’s mercy I 

hope to remain so. We have had terrible 


| hard work here fighting the sepoys; we have 


been at it five days together. The first day 
I was on my legs from four o’clock in the 
morning until six in the evening. We 


| paraded at four o’clock, and after standing 
| on parade for an hour or two we marched 


off 1,500 strong. Nobody knew where we 
were going to; but I had a dim idea that 
we should see service that day, and sure 
enough we did. We marched along cheerily 
enough for two or thrée miles, the bands 
playing now and then ’in front. Presently 
there was a halt, the band came to the 
rear, and the fighting 88th (the Connaught 
rangers) came to the front. Whereat there 
were sundry murmurings among the officers 
of ‘ours,’ because our right, by seniority, 
of fighting first was thus taken from us. 
“The word is given to ‘Advance! Bang! 
goes a heavy gun, and whiz comes the im. 
mense mass of iron over our heads 3 and I 


am afraid I must plead guilty to feeling an 
extraordinary sort of sinking in my stomach. 
On we go, 


; 5°, Some Command is given, and the 
left wing of our regiment goes away some- 
where (I am in the right wing.) ‘Bang! 
again. This time they have the right range 
and the grapeshot tears through the column. 
The word is given—‘Extend into skirm 
order to the left? Away we g0, rushing on 
all the time; we jump over a bank of earth 
and a man falls at my side. I think ‘Oh! 
he only tripped up; I turn, and see the red 
blood gushing out on to the earth. And 
now the bullets come round us fast and 
thick. My spirit-flask has the top grazed 
by a er I am lost in astonishment 


ishing 


never am able to sleep more th 


that I am not hit! gee thousa 


coated sepoys firing away at ‘ nds of 


Tel | 
lg el 
: ro » and 

into a rage, and shout, ‘Come al Tee 


3 a 
boys, remember Cawnpore I? but ; Ong ty 


: . i | 
voice, trying to fancy myself beget a fee, ; 


totally in the attempt. c, b 


at length, and thank good 
am terribly blown. Hove 4 oy 
men, and get them together 
taking three guns infront. 
long heave of my breath, 


they rali 
Prepara 


hands and teeth, and away I | 
3 € 00 i 
into the bullets. ‘The eine avai Nore 
hurrah? ` ours | 


“Three days more Something like i 
I will not bother you with the fourth i 
The last part we had been skirmishing 4 
day, and towards six o’clock the Ne 
guards made a rush, some four or five thee 
sand of them, to the bridge which I y, 
defending. Then came a fight betwen 
1,500 tired Englishmen and 5,000 or mor 
of fresh sepoys; for these were the resene 
There are some 20,000 of them here. Plea 


goodness, I hope never to see sucha hal 


storm of bullets again. I saw men fallo 


every side of me; splinters hit me, pieces 
earth from bullets, &c.; and there we wir 
obliged to stay. Our orders were ‘to kep 
the bridge as long as possible :’ the ‘keeping! 
consisted in standing still while a hurricane 


of balls passed through us. I must om} 


here that I lost my presence of mind;! 
said the Lord’s Prayer, and thought Ishodi 


never see you, darling, and all my ttt) 
friends again; but God (thanks to Ma 


for it) has hitherto preserved me. Wa 
after some time, retreated into 


Campbell. : 
“I sleep on the ground every 0! 


have hard biscuit and rum to iN she 
al 


ght. I 


hours at a stretch, but I have a capt 
tite, good health,,and I say my pray? 
night that I may be allowed to Se 
again, and I am very happy and comi 
so do not worry about me, darling: p wit 
The unfortunate result of an ä 


report of Major-general Windhat’ Hj 
when at length, upon that author oe) 


facts came before the public, the 
disappointment found 
guage that could not 


We come to ual 
0; 
1t, fl 


el 
tory ty N 


„Cheer „f 
a clenching of ny 


Iva? 


the fo d 
and defended it until relieved by Sir 0" Í 


on. I 


tal apy 
A 13 evel ; 

ef) 
mfortalli , 


a ne 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 
` iancy associated with the name | the [POPULAR comment, 
5 had -endered the idea of any- | to acute which he ‘th 
ath fY roaching defeat to troops led by | chi xecute were alwa thought proper 
lt | aing Bof the Redan, a possibility thee Bat He died in the P IU by his 
t i || the ‘a nad disposed, or prepared, to admit ate and gallant Ratios rmance of a most 
Sty | a oxi tence of; and when, therefore, the | an ane permitted to ae and there 
fol | ee and un alatable fact was avowed and Had n e stains of this da ae his memory 
th | couched for by his own signature, public dis- Macak lived he could he ; performance. 
Yh pintment became more universally felt, | only jus but as fate has d answered for 
y ap A 5 weti ST , | only just that hi enied that, it i 
af {| and Wes yet more energetically expressed. | vindicat is memory should y Ib is 
Em | || Not only were the whole operations of the | of G ated. The avoidance of th T 
more | || gallant soldier canvassed with a jealous and | wh eneral Windham’s name aoe mention 
ee | | | bittere d spirit, but even the toneor maith om the government of India eet those 
“Ghltary despateh formed a topic for animad- ia ee post subsequently nR 
this; | | | version. «Phere is,” writes the special cor- | to U y Sir Colin Campbell, and hi igos Lo 
diy, respondent of the Times, in his communica- | ser Jmballah, show the Rete Sa ee 
gal || tion from Calcutta, of the 26th of December rvices are considered in Shis a pe his 
lac | | another point in the general’s despatches, would seem ungracious to E r 
thon: | | | to which itis worth while to direct attenti , | larly upon this subject, but for the ee 
(va) | | Referring to Brigadier Wilson’s attack a manner which was assumed by th e boastful 
wen ||| the 64th foot on ae enerivienlii ie acta per to the developm ae e praana 
moe} |l second day, he says ‘ Brigadie cae he drama. Indian generals ne 
S| ees pant bs re low a wi) sea 
ew | || service, to lead his regi E how to make war? Their TREO] 
hail. {|| guns,’ &e. Now this ie agent four | been proved by their occa ae 
lloa | || proper” occurring 1 xpression, ‘thought fore Delhi; by their achi see Woe 
esol | 4 ra te tl Pea a despatch, is intended | tents unde f ei aen T without 
icate that the mov ' 2 r a terrible s i 
E opinion of the E ee a a T June TU ee and bene a ir 
| || andilletimed. Yet i S ing, rash | their darin effort elie : Bat 
ca ed. it is a fact that, b g efforts to relieve their country- 
plug movement. Brigadi : lat, bY that | men at Luck pis 5 ry 
l adier Wilson brok cknow: never resting, unable t 
iene | || enemy’s centre; I é broke the | change their clothes, alw St eae 
om} || main battery Tate possession of their } that unrivalled dash Ewa 7 ae) 
d; 1) | | and was final ree guns out of four, | Lucknow, ever street of H bai oi 
hodi f | | want of Foner Ka ompeli to retire for | and every haise s 7a tl ae re 
deat Thay Min dss the private account G j ? fee ae be 
S licen e seen, concur in asserting that, had } s er but it is, on the whole, pre- 
M || been supported, th g > he | ferred to the ‘generalship which 
i , the enem 1 : 5 p which was to 
id given way, L é my wou d have | have astonished India.” 
for? || Her + Let us imagine the iti r ee 
ji e was the enemy’ g position. In further reference to the t of 
Col our intr emy’s line advancing . ior . , report 0 
ntrenchm ancing on Major-general Windham,. 16 b 
centr ents, the guns fr o i; „it may be ob- 
E am e battery committing fi nou their | served, that 1t was forwarded by the com- 
2 es mgl Brigadier En fearn havoc mander-in-chief to the governor-general in 
il Rider Wilson, S ae e D council, almost without a comment, and 
mel | | front pi the enemy’s left: tl our right, certainly without any expression of satisfac- 
i ae ashes on their centr ; then changing tion; a circumstance of rare occurrence in 
el hae battery; but tenani gains the | military correspondence, when the respec- 
a | Winae men is wonn only three | tive rank of the parties are considered. 
E m el E analce lad General | Whether the omission was attributable to a 
gal Ghee all parts of the suns) isolated at- decided disapproval of the whole proceed- 
ve ans his efforts on ey s line, con- | ings of the major-general, or Was the result 
adl || Wiko nce of this plan E and had he, in of accident, does not appear; but it is cer- 
ai) || have n’s attack, the ene upported Brigadier | tain that the exceptional tone of the com- 
iil || the en een driven from ae cut in two, would mander-in-chief’s despatch, attracted much 
wil | | case Kayi RES ae field. To attack observation in military circles; and the 1m- 
dh || an erat to Gone ee ated points, 1m this pression it was calculated to convey; was 
} British wes then eat; by concentrating scarcely modified by the following “ after- 
Was on troops was as on one, success with thought” of the commander-in-chief, or by 
. Under th” coe General Wilson | the formal recognition of the appeal for | 
ie tc hat gallant ’s brigade leaders; and |“ protection and g00 “offices,” On the part | | 
I and experienced officer, | of the governor-general. A 201 ee 
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i ight Hon. the Governor-general. 
e arters, near Cawnpore, Dec. 20th. 
“ My Lord,—I have the honour to bring to your 
lordship’s notice an omission which I have to reret 
in my despatch of the 2nd oi December, and I beg 

wed now to repair 1t. 

or E to make ay acknowledgment of the 
great difficulties in which Major-general Windham, 
C.B., was placed during the operations he describes 
in his despatch, and to recommend him and the 
officers whom he notices as having rendered him 
assistance, to your lordship’s protection and good 
offices. I may mention, in conclusion, that Major- 
general Windham is ignorant of the contents of my 
despatch of the 2nd December, and that I am 
prompted to take this step solely as a matter of 
justice to the major-general and the other officers 

concerned.—lI have the honour, &c., ; 
“©, CAMPBELL, General, Commander-in-Chief.” 


The publication of the above was accom- 
panied by the following general order :— 


“The right honourable the governor-general in 
council has received the accompanying despatch 
from his excellency the commander-in-chief, and 
hastens to give publicity to it. It supplies an omis- 
sion in a previous despatch from his excellency, 
which was printed in the Gazette Extraordinary of 
the 24th instant. Major-general Windham’s repu- 
tation as a leader of conspicuous bravery and cool- 
ness, and the reputation of the gallant force which 
he commanded, will have lost nothing from an acci- 
dental omission such as General Sir Colin Campbell 
has oceasion to regret. But the governor-general in 
council will not fail to bring to the notice of the 
government in England, the opinions formed by his 
excellency of the difficulties against which Major- 
general Windham, with the officers and men. under 
his orders, had to contend.” 


As we have already observed, the unplea- 
sant impression created by the first an- 
nouncement of General Windham’s unsuc- 
cessful operations at Cawnpore, had rapidly 
extended to every part of India, as well as 
to the remotest parts of Great Britain: and 
his friends in the latter country “were 
prompt to avail themselves of every possible 
means by which the shade that rested upon 
his military fame might be removed "To 

. Some, the preceding supplementary des atch 
of the commander-in-chief, and the ace t 
ance by the governor-general in Ea f 
the explanation thereby afforded, were h ia 
sufficient to exonerate General Windha 
from all blame on the score of incapacit a 
imprudence; but such wasnot the popul in: 
terpretation of the correspondence ; Me T 
while, rumours alike disparaging to ae 
military renown of the gallant general a 
ill-beseeming the rank he had won “to 
himself in the British service peas T 
‘Tent In every quarter; and, at length sis 
Duke of Cambridge, in his place in ale 


House of Lords, felt it necessary, as com 


lan, lgs | 

mander-in-chief of the forces MAT ad 
perfect satisfaction with the Xpress Wy} = 
General Windham, upon the p due | De 
of the foregoing documents mets to 
l5th of February, his royal aa S, on v pu 
dressed the House of Lords in ane gs a “i 
terms :— oni, | 

“So much having been said į i o 
to the conduct of the gallant a Tefereny Wh 
recently commanded at Cawnnove Who HH cult 
generat Windham), I am sure ie the 
lordships will be glad to learn wie You |} | nov 
the real merits of the case, I h at vere f| | Ger 
anxiously waiting for some official a Dey gov 
from India that would clear up the “spate | ofi 
and I am happy to say that a sta Coli 
has come to my hand this day whine ute 
most satisfactory with regard to that of (ee 
whose military conduct has occasioned a Ke 
conflicting opinions. Your lordships a k 
I am sure, rejoice with me, that my af te 
lant friend, Sir Colin Campbell, from a not 
this despatch came, entirely exonents|!| in ` 
Major-general Windham from all blamein ||| The 
reference to the action which has given || | Coli 
rise to these comments. There is blame ||| Ger 
attached to other parties, which it is mt ||} tect 
necessary for me now to refer to; buta ||| tori 
regards General Windham, I have re f|] req 
ceived from my gallant friend, Sir Coli 
Campbell, a handsome despatch exoneratin || | who 
him from all blame; and I have reason t ||| Ger 
believe that he will be recommended ty {| Pen 
Sir Colin for some more important com) a 
mand.” 

The important command to which Ge (| ®t 
eral Windham was promoted. by Sir Colt! a 
Campbell, was that of the Umballah ds z 
trict—a place totally removed from dii A 
perils of warfare, and, in fact, bearing muy Stil 
the same relation to Cawnpore, that Alte guai 
shott does to London. ||| can 

But if the royal duke could, at @ gun || Dul 
discover so much to be gratified with, 1] | idea 
shape of a complete exculpation of the | hig 
lant officer, such was far from the a || othe 
produced upon other parties: 4 ted whi 
Specimen of the general tone adop of | Su 
reference to the Cawnpore disast id hi 
the supplementary despatch, the S d| a 
leading article from the Daily fret a 
February 16th, 1858 (the day seil] in 
statement of the Duke of Cambri | a 
been made), may fairly be adduced: f | | Six 

“The supplementary despate P le of 
Colin Campbell is regarded as * Jus 


: a || 
Sphinx’s riddle, both in military ne J 
i On the we 


idwar. An eGangotri Initiative — 


ve 
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ir Colin addresses a few lines 
general, ostensibly for the 


mben ~ or 
pec? governor 86 ea tee 
e ing an omission In his 


supply 


to th of 
1 por ose giving aD account of the second 


desptt Čawnpore. What Sir Colin had 
d to say in that first document ap- 
o have been simply that General 
gham was placed under “great diff- 
Wma in the operations which preceded 
oy commander-in-chief s return from Luck- 

and that Sir Colin ‘recommends’ 
al Windham and his staff to the 
‘protection and good 
> The remarkable feature of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s first despatch, was the 
atter absence of any expression of opinion 
regarding the merits or demerits of General 
Wrodham’s operations. On this subject 
the supplementary despatch is equally 
jilent. Sir Colin speaks of the difficulties 
General Windham had to encounter ; but 
not one word does he say as to the manner 
in which the general encountered them. 
There is something remarkable in Sir 
Colin’s expression, that he recommends 
General Windham to Lord Canning’s ‘ pro- 


‘|| tection” It is not ‘ protection’ that meri- 


torious officers are generally understood to 
require. 

“But the guarded language of Sir Colin, 
who knows from personal observation what 
General Windham has done, is amply com- 
ee for by the rapturous encomiums 
ne ord Canning and the Duke of Cam- 
a ge, who know nothing of the matter 
xcept from Sir Colin’s reports. Lord Can- 


j | nug, it i ; b : 
& 1t Is true, is sufficiently cautious to 


3 

nee My of General Windham’s ‘conspi- 

ittee and coolness,” and of the 

Still aein which he had to contend. 

guarded ] e attributes more to Sir Colin’s 

can find E than unbiassed: readers 
; - But the | 

= ence is so o the 
i suggests 1 i 

(ee must ae ee ees ae 
ler des i : 5 

wi ie ao potato the gh Ae 

Thich hart’ Ís nothing in oem 

Warrant eed. Promul a d tC Tata 

Coe the royal d oe ed at alcutta to 

il : hag acquitted a e’s saying that Sir 

fie me, and that h eneral Windham of 

ne for an oppo ae he appears to be wait- 
md on 4 rPortunity to confer high com- 


1) Ot hi 
i| justigeg JA 


ILI Sina oX tha 
| 3i Colin ait officer. If a despatch from 


eee has come to the hands 
Shness, the tenor of which 


XPress 5 x 
Pressions like these, simple jus- 
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tice to General Wi 
should be pte 
for, until it is published Teh ang, 
thing of military matt na ie 
judge of General Windha We oro 
Cawnpore from th m CY 
renee Á e statements in hi 

to his commander, and AAR 
upon his relegation to Umball TRIT 
thing but a precursor to high : ah ag any 

‘ Perhaps the general order i aaa i 

ir 
Colin Campbell on the 9th f Der ae 
may be taken to throw some i ae 
eae à ight on this 
perplexing question :—‘ Officers com d 
ing batteries and troops in the ro Al eat 
lery, must conform in all tinea to tte 
usages and ordeis of the army as e 
gards supply, organisation management 
of horses, native servants, &e. Doublles 
there are many points which are fea 
to the officers of the royal artillery nd 
perhaps, in some, reform may be desirable: 
but this is no time for change. Hereafter 
the commander-in-chief, under the instruc- 
tions of government, will receive any repre- 
sentation that may be made by the officers 
of the royal artillery; but, in the meantime 
the service must proceed according to the 
orders and precedents of that service with 
which the royal artillery has been lately 
associated. 

“ One thing is clear from this document: 
that Sir Colin, in addition to the other 
enormous difficulties of his position, had 
been pestered by ill-timed requests from 
the officers of the royal artillery under his 
command, to new-model all the arrange- 


m demands that it 


ments for ‘supply, management of horses, 
native servants, &e. which in India have 
necessarily grown out of the state of native 
society. These pedantic demands of holiday 
soldiers to have everything ordered so as to 
suit their preconceived notions, must have 
been urged with undue pertinacity, when 
the commander-in-chief in India, after 
being driven to tell the remonstrants, 
shortly and sharply, that ‘this is no time 
for change,’ is further compelled to invoke 
the name of the supreme government for 
support. We say nothing of the judgment 
or modesty of men who, entirely new to 
India, could thus take upon themselves to 
insist dogmatically upon am entire aonr 
tion of arrangements prescribed by the 

eculiar characteristics of India. But we 
nnhesitatingly affirm, that the complainte 
call them what you wi —which at so enti- 
cal a time had been urged with a pertina- 
city that elicited such & § 


eneral order as We | 
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eese mM 
have quoted, cannot have fallen far short of 
iny.” 
ae amiable temper of these enor. 
strants is not likely to have been DE 
soothed by Sir Colin’s sending cere 
Dupuis and his staff back to:Calcutta, a 
placing Bengal officers at the head of nis 
artillery. And the following | extract from 
the private letter of an intelligent and =< 
perienced officer, gives some inkling of t a 
spirit which this measure has awakene 
among the malcontents:— — ; : 
« Another cause of complaint against Sir 
Colin is, that he prefers Company's to 
Queen’s officers. But I submit that the 
preference at the present moment is very 
natural. We are in the middle of a cam- 
paign; the Company’s officers are ac- 
quainted with the language and manners 
of the natives, the topography of the country, 
and its resources; they know exactly whence 
to procure supplies; to what department to 
refer for the requirements of their men, 
horses, and guns. At present, the Queen’s 
officers are, as a rule, iguorant on these 
subjects, and for every want, however small, 
they pester the commander-in-chief. He 
has no time to point out these things; and 
he prefers employing men who have all 
these points at their fingers’ ends, and who 
can give, instead of ask for, information.” 
To impartial men this exculpation (?) 
would appear complete: not so to the 
friends of Generals Windham and Dupuis ; 
who, it would appear from other passages 
in the letter from’ which we have been quot- 
ing, are trying to “make political capital” 
out of the soreness of the Queen’s officers, 
The passages to which we refer are as fol- 


lows :— i 
“With respect to General Windham, I 
may mention that all his friends inveigh in 
the bitterest terms against Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and General Mansfield; and with the 


| assistance of a few ‘ifs, make out that the 


two latter are entirely responsible fi 
might have been the deeona ques 
Cawnpore. Windham’s defeat they attri- 
bute—Ist, to overwhelming odds against 
him; 2ndly, to mistakes made by his aides- 
de-camp; 8rdly, to the bad ‘conduct of the 
troops.’ With respect to the first, I would 
reply that Havelock fought’ and conquered 
against equal odds; 2ndly, that General 
indham is entirely responsible for the 
composition of his own staff ; and 8rdly that 
on the 27th the gallantry of the 64th 


I ) th was 
cone and Wey with proper sup- 


ORY OF THE 


ort, have ensured a decisive |: 
kal fact is, that Sir CORC 
very poor opinion of Gene 
and Dupuis; and it is because he } indiy 
his sentiments respecting them T Shop, 
now inyeigh against him. Tees nat the | 
that Windham will shortly rera i 
attack Sir Colin in parliament. n h 
“We leave the public to draw the, 
conclusions from the arguments a Om, 
we have now directed their attention Which 
things appear to us to be placed ‘a Pou 
doubt. First, that the governor. = onda 
India and the Duke of Cambie eral of 
been, at least, speaking as ate hare 
General Windham; second, t ans of 
understood to be a coolness between Ge 
Windham and Sir Colin Campbell: tha 
that an attempt is being made by cone a 


tory 


ampbel] I 


tnte f 
me ty 


rals Wi CON |? 


hat there iy i 


flatter themselves that they have the ear f 


the Horse-guards, to convert the coolney 
which exists between these officers intoa 
quarrel between the Queen’s and the Com. 
pany’s service; and fourth, that this m 
compel ministers to make their option be 
tween recalling Sir Colin Campbell « 
General Windham. Are the English peok 
and parliament prepared, in the evento 


matters being brought to this extremity, to | 


see the man who effected the evacuationd 


Lucknow and saved Cawnpore, sacrificed | 
the offended vanity of the man who all bi} 


lost Cawnpore ? 


Are they prepared to l 


a great general removed from command tè | 


cause he prefers experienced to imexpet: | 
In connection with thi } 


enced officers? l 
latter question, let them recall one cwun 


stance connected with the glorious career) 


Wellington in the Peninsula. Wellingtt 
owed his victories in no small degree to i 
resolute determination to confide impor 
duties to the best men, even when the} 
were of inferior military rank an 
He was absolute master in his own 


0% 
Sir Colin Campbell has shown that he M q 


a ; : es 
sesses military genius sufficient t0 ap pia 
blish our Indian empire; but to e abt 
to do this, he must be; like Wellington, js 


d standing: | 


lute master in his own army; hem i of) 
the free and unfettered choice © vothet 


officers. Even Wellington, the 


i 
Wellesley, and the beloved youthful 


of Castlereagh; found difficulties 3t s) 


warding off undue interference; 


more difficulty must Sir Colin CaP,” yi) | 


who has no such powerful baat 
the duty of the British pation to 4 
Campb ell what ‘Lord Castlereas 


5 
& 
= 


iÑ 
| Side, 


Wellesley: The British nation 
necessary» e prepared to tell the 
Cambridge and Lord Canning, in 
e 7 „neguivocal terms, that Sir Colin 
allowed in all respects to conduct 
in his ow. way.” e 

ith of December, 1857, had com- 
amidst much cause for anxiety and 
vigorous effort on the part of the 
S° mmander. The convoy of Luck- 
yas still necessarily detained 
ander the protection of the troops at Cawn- 
wre, whose operations were shackled by 
p ‘presence of the helpless and useless 
multitude. The Gwalior mutineers still 
peld possession of the town and the greatest 
part of the suburbs, from whence their 
artillery kept up an incessant cannonade 
upon the intrenchment and the southern 
emtonments, in which the convoy and the 
Incknow force were encamped; but until 
the women and children, with the wounded 
people, could be safely dispatched on their 
route to Allahabad, the hands of Sir Colin 
Campbell were tied. He daily saw his offi- 
cers and men fall around him, without 
being able prudently to act against the 
enemy. The loss of officers alone, in the 
week from the 26th of November to the 


for 
nglish com 


te] P 
now fugitives “ 
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2d of December, amounted to ten killed, 
thirty-two wounded, and two missing. 

Before entering upon details connected 
with the movements of the opposing forces 
a the 6th of December, it should be 
aie for the purpose of illustrating 
nore pee that the town of Cawn- 

ee on the right or west bauk of the 
Aab eont 130 miles north-west of 
Mein e - The town does not extend 
the eee to the river; and in order to reach 
ii arate sandy plain, of about two miles 
co th, must be traversed, This space 

vered with officers? b bee anaes D 
compound. 0 ungalows an their 
Merck 8,18 called the cantonments, and 

Tae several miles along the water- 
there were Ms plain of the cantonments, 
ments, a already stated, the intrench- 
of the brid ane fort for the protection 
only means’ f of boats, which afforded the 

Unicatin or crossing the river and com- 
r wee pe Lucknow-road. It 
ences pose of occupying these de- 
thereby pes of protecting the bridge, and 
Sir Colin C erving the communication with 
as entrust. eee that General Windham 
oe in with the command at Cawn- 
oad, Which ugh the cantonments there is a 

» at a few miles’ distance, south- 


reenter e 


[RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


east of Cay EEEN 

road, which. aie Wenee Grand Trunk- |- 
habad, and Calcutta eri Cawnpore, Alla- 
tance northward of this ; considerable dis- 
reaching the city, wer junction, but before 
trenchment in ne ne PA x trean 
Wheeler was besieged b N: de Si Slog 
rebel force. This roa y Nana Sahib and his 
rene and the Grand Tate A 

D 5 ? 

ie eee 
non O Teen ed garrisou of Luck- 
preservation a i a Wea and its 
portanes a erefore of vital im- 
ey on the evening of the 30th of 
h ber, the whole of the convoy and 
troops had crossed from Oude, the position 
of the entire British camp was in the form 
of a half-circle, stretching from some old 
dragoon lines lying near the Ganges, and 
the fort, south-westward across the Grand, 
Trunk-road, and round the position occu- 
pied by Sir Hugh Wheeler. In short, its 
right rested on the river, while its centre 
and left covered the Grand Trunk-road. 

It should further be observed, that the 
city of Cawnpore lay in front of the British 
camp, separated by a canal running east 
and west, the larger portion of the city 
being on its northern side. On the even- 
ing that Sir Colin arrived from Lucknow, |: 
the mutineers were driven from that part. 
of the city which lay nearest the British 
intrenchments; and Brigadier Greathed, 
about the same time, occupied the General- 
gunge—an old bazaar of very considerable 
extent, which lay along the canal in front 
of the line occupied by the British camp. 
Thus, it will be seen, that the enemy were 
on the north side of the canal, and the 
British on the south side, having one ad- 
vanced post (the General-gunge) on the canal 
itself, The rebels’ right, facing the Bri- 
tish left, stretched out beyond the angle 
formed by the Grand Trunk-road and the 
canal; and before closing with it, the British 
force would therefore be obliged to cross 
the canal by the only two bridges that 
formed the communication. The centre of 
the enemy was in the town of Ca 
where he occupied the houses a 
which overhung the canal. The 
this part, was full of narrow 
jn-which were loophole 
streets were, care wll) 
division of thẹ ene 
opposite to t 
named the Ge 
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F THE 


espective stations 


CAW j 
‘eadier Greathed; but this position of the dutie s ae ae PAA TDN for action iH 
5 strong as it appeared to be, in arrived; the baggage, &,, Of the ve leg a 

. S eT M, be) ide 
meee ae H his weakness; for, between | ing first been taken down O An by, | tae 
his Sos and his right, there was the ties for E a = me o ologi ont Versa, | A 

i : : ti s|ing 0 or December Mon |||. 

of the city, which separated one portion ot h1 8 s a hea te | | pel 

; t, in| bardment was opened fro avy bo n 
force from the other so completely, that, 1 m the inp ™ | || dir 
case of emergency, he had no means of trans- ment. n ceat a Cawnpore, for ¢ et Aft 
ferring troops from one flank to the other. ied ate A E enemy sto bélig rt Wes 
The left division of the rebel force occupied vor G a a y trom that Quarter, le} gen 
the old cantonment—namely, that portion | gacier 1 aor oe mee regiments at | | | the 
of the ground which lies between thegcity ee a e } ye Werat nen Yeinfor Ny | [oe 
and the Ganges. In the rear of this posi-|by the Ota, the rest of the foree jal} || te 
tion, and about a mile and a-half distant, | drawn up in contiguous columns in et n 
in a direct line from the British intrench- | plain of the cantonments, and efectul | As 
ments, was the Subahdar’s Tank, and in masked from the observation of the ene y vitl 
front of this was the Baptist chapel. Thus | By eleven o’clock all was ready, and A ben 
the entire line òf the rebel force extended | infantry deployed in parallel lines frontin og 
from the Ganges through the city of Cawn- the canal—Brigadier Hope being in advan ie 
pore, and along the canal westward of|in one line, and Brigadier Inglis, of Luckug, [|| 

the city wall, which was parallel to the leading the second, The cavalry and hore i 
canal. The camp of the enemy was pitched | artillery were then directed to cross the can a 
two miles in rear of his right division, and | by a bridge a mile and a-half to the vest. e 
covered the Calpee-road, which afterwards | ward, and from thence threaten the enemy | |li 
formed his line of retreat. This disposition|rear. Immediately to the left of Brigadier ibl 
of the enemy’s force did not escape the|Greathed, was another bridge over tk hel 
notice of the commander-in-chief, who saw, | canal, which was crossed by Brigadier Wal | | | los 
in a moment, the disadvantage to which it|pole, under cover of the guns. Keepin | || hee 
would be exposed, if the attack was directed | along the city wall, that officer drove th | | | The 
from a particular point; and upon that|enemy from the shelter of some brick} || con 
point, therefore, he determined to base his| kilns, and the whole line advanced—Capttit | || bat 
operations. — = Peel, with the heavy guns of his naval br: | || 

On the night of the 5th.of December, | gade, leading the way over the bridge, at T 
the force of the enemy at Cawnpore con- | companied by a private of the 58rd reg [|| « 
sisted. of about 25,000 men, with at least|ment named Hannaford; and, in a shot} || ioro 
forty pieces of artillery ; while the facilities | time, the whole of the British force was o | Be 
afforded by his position for the uninterrupted | the Cawnpore side of the canal, and te es 
Jachan of other mutinous regiments by|enemy’s centre and right were driven bat arn 
ne alpeesroad, ene the actual strength | at all points. By one o’clock in Be a a 

ces of the rebel army—which| noon, his camp was reached, and ta i 
already outnumbered, by more than two- possession of after a short struggle; “S| gr 
tiza, the aggregate strength of the British | the rout of the rebel army became a (| | let 
s it—a point on which|plcte along the Calpee-road, for Eo : ie 

alculation could be based. The| miles of which he was hotly pursued 7) || gë 
comprehensive genius of the commander- | cayalr d artillery; and so perfect | ean 
in-chief, was, however, equal to th e yr. $ that 204) || Th 

i ~ET, equat to the emer-|the abandonment of the enemy, t30 ai |) on 
gency forced upon him by th 5 Z: jage ont Ar 
circumstances that had thr y the adverse single gun or ammunition carriage : asp.) fin 
fie omnes A lad thrown a cloud over | right of his position escaped the 8 ot joe P| | due 
and a eee the few previous days;|the victors, But the triumph was J sit || W 
his position with © aaa n yituculties of| complete: the left wing of the encita || ài 
come them. | RG fc ermination, to over-| remained untouched; and, consequ 

: e torce under-his. command | th i a ed throug 
on the 5th of December, a i nd | the commander-in-chief passec ; 
8,000 men of all arms of hich fe ott | unoccupied camp of the rebels ir 

a mbers nok more ther which, in round | patched General Mansfield, with 2 rig |] bi 
numbers, not more than 7,500 were avail pate eneral Man pas a g, 
able for service in the field. © aval- | ment, to secure the latter, AG] nk abit || | ot 

Early in the morning of ‘the etp, g, Pion of the Subahdar’s Tom's ||| to 
Colin Campbell assi MENE E iene 1, Sir [Stood in rear of the enemy’s le bly co, | 

“officers their oesoem overt corps | and valour this task was admirably”, sal) | 


and officers their 
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plished ; and having occupied the camp " 
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AD . . . 
sures for maintaining a good post 
ea 


i e-road, General Mansfield ad- 
a |], the ds the tank, struggling over 
ike | | eed towers ® h encl 

M vane? round and through enclosures, and | 
ir [poken 5 ties of the enemy before him. 
a aing Peo od deal of manceuvring, in 

` a oe ~aVOULE t y S 

Du. s nd highly favoùrable to the rebels, the 
el grou wae ngth succeeded in obtaining 
Th genert ion assigned to him, and soon after 
“th ie satisfaction to see large bodies of 
Tee] m enemy’s infantry and cavalry rapidly 
eine t a off, in full retreat, to the westward. 
tk i it was not practicable to communicate 
wl | || ith Sir Colin after sunset, the position 
emp, | || joing almost isolated, and considerable 
L the ® of the enemy being still in portions 

: numbers of the y Ə I 
iting N the town and the old cantonment, the 
ane || | general strengthened the pickets round his 
Loy, sition, and pivouacked for the night with- 
lore P| | out molestation. The rebel centre finding 
amal | | | itself without support, its camp lost, and its 
ret wings destroyed, broke up during the 
mys |} | night, and fled from the town in every pos- 
adier | | | sible direction; and before Sir Colin Camp- 
the | || bell returned to the British camp at the 
Wal: | || close of that well-fought day, the enemy had 
ue [| been driven completely from Cawnpore. 
the ||| The following are the despatches of the 
rick. i i : ] 

E, commander-in-chief, in reference to the 
ie | || battle of the 6th of December :— 
Ae | “ The pounder m- Chief to the Governor-general. 
regi: | ont eee Camp, Cawnpore, Dec. 10th. 
hon | ene x »—I have the honour to report to your 
sa | the oe ü at late on the night of the 3rd instant, 
“the | Ta eS had given me so much anxiety, 

UI) nally ae the families and half the wounded, was 

back eee een ; and on the 4th and Sth the last 
fter: mate ae were made for consigning the re- 
a | portion e ne wounded in places of safety, while a 
ad | | inttenchm e troops were withdrawn from the 
E of the iy ee the camp. On the afternoon 

AR left wickets vos P.M., the enemy attacked our 
teed an ee artillery, and showed infantry 
1 bj i | | begun on e t flank. A desultory fire was also’ 
yi | || a old bazaar pickets in the Generalgunge, which is 
sath | tanel, in Gane ay considerable extent along the 
“he | These advanced + the line occupied by the camp. 
} arrival, by Bri positions had been held, since our 
pi fmness the Cece, Greathed’s brigade with great 
f ii Judgment in Repeater having displayed his usual 
sill ag or three o eir arrangement and support. On 
3 aan Peel's pons he had been supported by 
Pi elq battery, E guns and Captain Bourchier’s 
h H ı When the artillery of the enemy had 

4 
rtilley 

5 lem ter p? a re 
tac nae three Ke 'gade-Two troops of horse artil- 
> tht gSde; ee A eld batteries; guns of the naval 
ji) | Ee moate royal artillery MA 
T Doaa 2nd aJesty s 9th lancers ; detachments 
i ERT T oth Punjab cavalry „and Hodson’s 
o ap ent; n Brigade —Her majest s dard 
A Punjah nw’sty’s 42nd and 93rd hi hianders ; 
| | ) 8 


rifles, öt% Infantry Brigade—Her ’ 
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[THE ACTION. 


ann i 
oyed him and the general front of the camp 


After two h 

ours of ; 
on the afternoon in Guna the enemy retired 
tean mede question. Arrangements were 


for ag 7 D 

“His left oT fen on him the next day. 
which General Windham’ e old cantonment, from 
ascailed! ME ee me post had been principally 
andilinedlehe nates a m the city of Cawnpore, 
RRI oo id bazaars overhanging the 

ae parated it from Brigadier Gr 7 
position, the principal stre ae r Creadeatt 
wards discovered ets having been after- 

ered to be barricaded. His ri 

stretched some way beyond th et mec 
Ghandi Trunkerost eae oe aoe formed ey the 
of which the camp of the Capito conti apse 
piece ae so covered the Calpee-road "fhis wa 
ne line of retreat of that body. ` In short, the canal 
elong wick were placed his centre and ‘right, ae 
ain feature of his position, and could only be 
passed in the latter direction by two bridges. It 
appeared to me, if his right was vigorously attacked, 
Ge vol ee 

wall of helo ES rom other parts of his line; the 

a own, which gave cover to our attacking 
columns on our right, being dn effective obstacle to 
the movement of any portion of his troops from his 
left to right. ‘Thus the possibility became apparent 
of attacking his division in detail. 

“ From intelligence received before and after the 
action, there seems to be little doubt that, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of four regiments from Oude, 
and the gathering of various mutinous corps which 
had suffered in previous actions, as well as the ' 
assemblage of all the Nana’s followers, the strength 
of the enemy now amounted to about 25,000 men, 
with all the guns belonging to the contingent, some 
thirty-six in number, together with a few guns 
belonging to the Nana. ` 

« Orders were given to General Windham, on the 
morning of the 6th, to-open a heavy bombardment 
at 9 A.M. from the intrenchment in the old canton- 
ments, and so induce the belief in the enemy that 
the attack was coming from the general's position. 
The camp was struck early, and all the baggage 
driven to the river-side under a guard, to avoid the 
slichtest risk of accident. Brigadier Greathed, rein- 
forced. by the 64th regiment, was desired to hold 
the same ground opposite the centre of the enemy, 
which he had been accupying for some days past, as 
above mentioned, and at 11 A.M., the rest of the 
force, as per margin,” was drawn up in contiguous 
columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, and effec- 
tually masked from the observation of the enemy. 
The cannonade from the intrenchment having become 
slack at this time, the moment had arrived for the 
attack to commence. i 

“The cavalry and horse artillery, having been 
sent to make a detour on the left and across the 
canal, by a bridge a mile and a-half further us op 
threaten the enemy's rear, the infantry deploy” 


3 7 re 
in parallel lines fronting the canal. _Brigadi 
Hon was in advance in onè line, Briga- 


Hope's brigade 


dier Inglis’s brigade being in rear of Brigadier 


mejesty's 23rd ilies 
; sty s Sán L ) Brat 
reo and and 3rd battalion rifle brigade; de 
tachment of her majesty’s 38th foot Fg Bengal 
gade—Royal engineers, and detac EOE Gd e ia 
and Punjab; sappers ane miners Athole R 
various brigades of infantry: a7 500 ee the | 

force enumerated did not ex i; 307 


e agp 


CC-0. Gurukul Kang 


Ea 
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the same time Brigadier Walpole, as- 
T Se Captain Smith’s field battery, royal aed 
lery. was directed to pass the bridge aI w 
the Jeft of Brigadier Greathed’s position, an ne 
drive the enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping ai 
wall of the city for his guide. The whole ae 
then proceeded, the enemy quickly respone iB 
from his proper right, to the fire of our heavy é 
$ tillery. ; 3 
a a was made of these guns. by Captan 
Peel, C.B., R.N., and the artillery officers a is 
Major-general Dupuis, CBSIRAS Brigadier s if 
ford, R.A., and Major Turner, B.A. | he a ae 
the 4th Punjab infantry; thrown ao ee 
ing order, supported by her majesty’s a ` ae 
attacked the enemy in some old mounds and bric 
zi ft, with grèat vigour. ne 
Se ae then ‘continued with rapidity along 
the whole line, and I had the satisfaction of observ- 
ing, in the distance, that Brigadier Walpole was 
making equal progress on the right. The canal 
bridge was quickly passed, Captain Peel leading 
over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a soldier 
of her majesty’s 58rd, riamed Hannaford. The 
troops which had gathered together, resuming their 
| line of formation with great rapidity on either side 


l as soon as it was crossed, and continuing to drive 


the enemy at all points, his camp was reached and 
taken at 1 P.M., and his rout was complete along 
the Calpee-road. 2 

“T must here draw attention to the manner in 
which the heavy 24-pounder guns were impelled and 
managed by Captain Peel and his gallant sailors. 
Through the extraordinary energy and good-will 
with which the latter had worked; their guns have 
been constantly in advance throughout our late 
operations, from the relief of Lucknow, till now, as 
if they were light field-pieces, and the service ren- 
dered by them in clearing our front has been incal- 
culable. On this occasion there was the sight beheld 
of 24-pounder guns advancing with the first line of 
skirmishers. : 

“Without losing any time, the pursuit with cav- 
alry, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with 
the greatest eagerness to the fourteenth milestone 
on the Calpee-road; and I have reason to believe 
that every gun and cart of ammunition which had 
been in that part of the enemy’s position, which had 
been attacked, now fell into our possession. I had 


the satisfaction of accompanying the troops engage 
in the pursuit, and of bine able to De AS 3 
their strenuous endeavours to make the most of the 
success which had been achieved. When I passed 
the camp and went forward on the Calpee-road 
Major-general Mansfield was desired by me to make 
arrangements for the attack of the position called 
the Subahdar’s Tank, which extended round the left 
rear of the enemy’s position in the old cantonments 
As this operation was a separate one, I beg to 
enclose for your lordship’s consideration the major- 
general s own merra, 7; 3 
_ < The troops having returned from th i 
midnight on the 6th, and their mS naa : 
reached them on the afternoon of the next TE 
Brigadier-general Grant was detached in pursuit pe 
the 6th, with the cavalry, some light artillery, and a 
bri, ade of infantry, with orders to destroy “public 
buildings belonging to the Nana Sahib at Bithoor, 
and to press on to Serai-Ghat, twenty-five miles 
from hence, if he had good tidings of the Tetreatin 
enemy, pe g was admirably performed by the 
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la. Ig | 
brigadier-general, and he caught th “AH a 
was about to cross the river with. TEY Whe ANES 
guns. The brigadier-general attack a main’ | g 
great vigour; and by the excellent a hi i Fy 
made of his force, sueceedeq in taki IS positio f tel 
the enemy possessed, without losin ng Every t | de 
Ihave the pleasure to enclose the bri mans AS 
report for your lordship’s perusal, 3 ler-genent | tic 
“Tt now remains for me to brine x U | 
ship’s notice the officers who haye tet wh | | 19 
themselves during the series of oper. stingi i 
have occurred under my own eyes sins Mi |B. 
force left the neighbourhood of Luckie is fay | | | y 
particular pleasure in again bringing HE Thh 
ship’s notice the zeal and great abilit Your | || le 
Major-general W. R. Mansfield, chief ei Which ! i 
has conducted the very important duties oe ar h 
position, and of my obligations to him fa tle | | 
valuable assistance he has afforded me dui hes 
whole of thé recent operations. I desires | j 
call your lordship’s attention to the able andi | i 
guished manner in which he conducted the E? | as 
placed under his orders, after the enemj’s a | ar 
had been divided, to the attack of their strong 
tion at the Subahdar’s Tank, and to recommen, P| of 
your lordship’s favourable consideration the nam | fo 
of the officers who assisted him. af | th 
“ I have to thank Brigadier-general Hope Gray, |G 
C.B., very particularly for the admirable manner i ye 
which he has conducted the duties of the forem | || Y 
more particularly for his exertions on the Ghd! || th 
December, and the capital operations he perfoma | | | i 
on the Sth and 9th. The brigadier-general speit | K 
in the highest terms of his divisional and perad | | . 
staff. | 
“I have the greatest satisfaction in bringingh| || i 
your lordship’s notice, Brigadiers Greathed te} | y 
Hon. A. Hope, Walpole, and İnglis. These offices i 
have all exerted themselves to the utmost, andhe {| |) și 
fully justified my expectations. ‘They desire t 
record their obligations to the officers commantig 
corps in their respective brigades, and to theire f | | 
gade staff. : c 
“Owing to his knowledge of the ground, 1 [f 
quested Major-general Windham to re 
command of the intrenchment, the fire of whic Ai Í 
a very important feature in the operations 0 ‘the i ti 
of December, although I felt and explainet b 
General Windham that it was a comman al : 
worthy of an officer of his rank. He gave a A ; 
satisfaction, and I have to thank him accor! aie i i 
“ I must particularly notice the exertions t ie 
tain H. W. Norman, assistant-adjutan Cr os i 
the army; of Captain Herbert Bruce, dep Sai 8 
termaster-general; and of Captain «: d benti f] oy 
z 3 a „i 
Bengal artillery, the latter of whom artille” f 
quested by me to take command of ms tain SO j 
the intrenchment, as a special duty. aios my ty 
has rendered other great and valuable ee mol || ¢ 
he left Calcutta, of which I have not A pl j 
tunity before of recording my app"? ije wi |] c 
i our lordship’s favouren’ pt l 
also to bring to your lordship’s longing y 
the officers on the general staff, or be A Man J 
personal staff of myself or Major-gene annot | 
“To the crew of her majesty’s ships atk j 
to the royal and Bengal artillery 4, in ; 
í 
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erson! 


zing b 
d, te 
offices 
id hare 
sire b 
anding 
eir bi 


| Asis 
tres ty. 
, geste", nP 
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[DISPATCHES CONTINUED, 


E of the last-named (Major Turner.) 
guished 7 "the case in the three services, the bat- 
|wi 3 were mancuvred with remarkable 


a 
ries and troop 


‘i Capta! 
A na 


this recommendation may be known 


Bee admiralty ; and 
g 


is obli ations i 
f “Bengal artillery, and has mentioned 


with mar 


ds. : : . 
zi co »manded the artillery during the action, in 


ce of his S k 
to thank him for his exertions, as well as 


his staff. 
as also present in the same manner, and accom- 
anied me throughout the action. General Grant 
jas also brought to my notice the distinguished 
of Brigadier Little, commanding the cavalry, 
as also of officers commanding corps in that brigade, 
and its staff officers. 

“During the pursuit of the 6th, and the operation 
the 9th, the cavalry maintained that high character 
for dash and perseverance which has distinguished 


1 beg 
those of 


conduct 


| them since they took the field in the numerous 
| engagements of their long campaign. 
| to mention Major Payne, 


I desire also 
of the 53rd regiment, 


whom I saw performing very valuable service during 


| testimony 
| superintending surgeon, Dr. 
| artillery, which have never flagged for an instant 

and haye been of the greatest use to the force in 


the first advance on the 6th instant. I must not 
allow this opportunity to pass without bearing my 
to the unwearied zeal and assiduity of the 
J. C. Brown, Bengal 


the field from the time the troops first moved 


| bere going to Delhi. I beg to recommend him 
| most particularly to your lordship’s favourable con- 


sideration. —I have, &c., 
C. CAMPBELL, General, Commanding-in-Chief.” 


The report of General Mansfield to the 


; Re ; 
| commander-in-chief was as follows :— 


17 

« Sir E Camp, Cawnpore, Dec. 10th. 
ia a a edience to your excellency’s instruc- 
enemy's ae eft your side after the capture of the 
at Rede the afternoon of the 6th Decem- 
Ree eded to make the arrangements for 
reat of th Position called the Subahdar’s Tank, in 
i € enemy’s left, and about a mile and a-half 


Ma direct li 
Ine fi i 
i i o the intrenchments through: the 


„Maat pur 
Which h 
These ae 
o 


ut on 
Enclogy. £ 


ady 
fila cee 
Bung, 


and the heavy field batt 


R.A., could be brought ur, under Captain Longden, 


an-hour this | up. In the cour 
battery pehed cap place, and the hee ald : 
Grand Trunk-road. ng the road intersecti Re 
l , about a mil ing the 
enemy’s camp, and leadi nile to the left of the 
tonment. The rifles w ing directly to the old can 
order some 300 vara extended in skirmishing 
niga tly in advance of the te side of the road, 
advance took niles r Pane been made, the 
way immediately, AA a ag © Gare 
up, and a rapid fire maintitne E O teing alsem 
and Captain Middleton, of the Tor Ar Sn 
rifles passing through th a ilen Gio 
nS Mpini e enclosures to the right 
nE e en ground to the left of the road, Sin 
Walpole , under the able directions of Brigadier 
“Qn the entrance ji i 
which may be a i i ae 
ground, although the enclosures were still Pee 
ore degree by the enemy, it appeared to me 
pedient to push the field battery through the vi 
lage at a gallop, and take position in the plai ie 
the tank on the right, the infantry Being deii He 
press forward as fast as they could. This si ne 
very well by Captain Middleton, R.A., and fea 
e de cin ih the enemy’s guns as they 
a ng the ithoor-road, whilst the rifles 
were still running up to his support. The position 
was then fairly occupied, Brigadier Hope coming | 
up with the reserve of highlanders and taking 
charge of the pickets which were thrown out on the | 
line of the enemy’s retreat. About 4 P.M. the posi- | 
tion which had been taken was attacked by artillery 
brought by the enemy from the old cantonment. 
These guns might have been taken; but I refrained 
from giving the necessary order, being aware that 
it was contrary to your excellency’s wish to involve 
the troops among the enclosures and houses of the 
old cantonment; and that, if the slightest advance 
had been made in that quarter, it would have been 
necessary, at whatever loss, to make no stop till the 


intrenchment should have been reached. When 


Captain Longden’s and Captain Middleton’s batte- 
ries had almost succeeded in silencing the enemy's 
fire, the position was attacked by some guns of the 
enemy from the broken ground of the plain on ex- 


1 


actly the opposite side. They could not be seen, 
except by their smoke. ‘They were; however, an- 
swered quickly, and all the men and field hospital, 
&c., having been put under tolerable cover, no harm 
was suffered by the troops in consequence of this 
attack. At dusk I had the satisfaction of seeing 


large bodies of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry 
f the position about a mile 


communicate with your 
position taken up being 
there being 


| 
| 
| 


excellency after sunset, the 
almost isolated, and, 
considerable numbers 
tion of the town and o. 


the pickets au) | 


the troops ) 
having been quie 
were withdrawn t 
the 38th foot under your exce 

«My thanks are one 
Walpole, who commance : 
dier Hope, commanding the eco. 
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Middleton and Longden, commanding Tea 
of artillery, and to my aide-de-camp, ea ans 
| feld, who was of the greatest use to me ti l he as 
unfortunately severely wounded after the gans lac 
passed the village. Captain Herbert Bruce, 4 ee 
quartermaster-general, whose merits are so high y 
considered by your excellency, distinguished himse 


very much by his knowledge and appreciation of 
the ground, and was the cause of my being abierto 
direct the troops with tolerable certainty. The 
| brigadiers report very highly on the conduct of the 
officers commanding corps—viz., Lieutenant-colonel 
A. S. L. Hay, 93rd highlanders ; Lieutenant-colonel 
Horsford, 8rd battalion rifle brigade; Brevet Lieu- 


| | tenant-colonel Fyers, 2nd battalion rifle brigade. 


“I have, &c., 

« W. R. MANSFIELD, Maj.-gen., Chief of the Staff.” 
The foregoing signal defeat of the rebels 

| by the commander-in-chief, was reported, 
by a native writer in the service of the Ma- 

| harajah Scindia, in the following terms :— 

““Calpee, December 8th, 1857. 
“Three hurkarus came straight from 
@awnpore to-day, and reported, that the 
Gwalior contingent rebels, having collected 
all their force and stores at Bhoti, advanced 
thence to a place two coss nearer to Cawn- 
pore, and left there, with fifty or sixty men, 
| their camp and bazaar. The whole force, 
| including sepoys and chiefs, with their fol- 
lowers of all sorts, amounted to 15,000 
| men. Their plan was to fight with their 
guns up to 12 r.m., and then to assault and 
carry the intrenchments. At Mogul Serai, 
near Cawnpore, the English had a battery, 
| and there the fight began. The rebels 
fought very bravely up to 12 r.m., when 
the English began to retire, and the rebels 
| followed them until they were two coss 
from the rebel camp. Then 500 English, 
with two guns, advancing on the Allahabad- 
road, attacked the rebel camp, and cap- 
tured it with all that was in it. Leaving a 
guard there, they then attacked the rear of 
the rebels, when the retiring English turned 
and attacked them in front. ‘The rebels 
could not endure this double attack, and 
fled; and the English chased them to Sach- 
eindee, and took, on the road, their guns, 
baggage, magazine — everything. Mean- 
while, the two great guns which the rebels 
had sent for, with ammunition, from Cal- 
pee, having reached Renniah, the English 
marched thither also, and captured them 
The three hurkarus who report this were 
in the action, and with great difficulty 
saved their lives, but none of their pro- 
perty; and of the flying sepoys, no village 
would admit a man within its walls—not 
even if it were his own home. The hur- 
karus panne in the village of Muttabel- 

10 


| 


z 
[a.n. 1857 i j 
pore; aud there, at twelve o'clock at ne 
came Koor Dawlut Sing; but the Tight | of 
would not let him halt there, I People j | jn 
tell how many were slain, but shall wt ah 
to-morrow. The English fought i hea | th 
battle as Roostum and Isfendian me Pt} a 
fought before. The Sahibs digas One | iin 
amid the fire of the guns, and slew uit o 
gunners with their swords, and, rus the | | G 
upon the gunners, stopped them as ne ig 
applied the match; while the English 2 ae 
worked their guns, that winking Fe sl W i 
operation compared to the rapidity of they a 
fire. They fired after the fugitives as thes | i 
noise directed; and if they but saw a heal iai 
that head was crushed. The blood of the | i 
dead and wounded flowed in streams, i ane 
“Whoever shall hear this news will yp. | 
joice; for these men, who injured ang | I 
trampled on high and low, have receive) } || f 
punishment from God proportioned to their | |! hi 
cruelty. And great as was their bravery, | ae 
as signal has been their flight and destruc. ‘of 
tion. The dead are doomed to dozukh ly 
Balla Sahib, brother of the Nana, who was al 
wounded in the shoulder, took refuge in si 
Calpee, where he has been since busy in,} | g 
bringing together guns, ammunition, ad | |, a 
provisions.” 1a 
These energetic operations on the 6thof | || th 
the month, so completely dismayed the d 
chiefs of the mutinous army, that thet 
arrangements were thrown into confusion 
and they separated—some marching off m c 
irecti M ' pıthou f 
one direction, some in another, but without | ù 
any apparent unity of purpose. Afer A b 
securing and concentrating his resowt® # |a 
on the 7th, Sir Colin lost no time if i 
devising further work for the officers a | ` 
men by whom he had been so ably ilt 
seconded. On the 8th of December, orie 1 i 
were issued to Brigadier Hope Grant, ee 
proceed to the late residence of Nari f 
Sahib at Bithoor, and clear that localita | || a 
any rebel force that might have gatie io 
there; if necessary, advancing to Be ; 
ghat—a ferry over the Ganges, “Thi | l 
twenty-five miles from Cawnpore. Juma. a 
officer accordingly marched, with a Cooh | ah 
of 2,800 men and eleven guns, to ota Pit 
which he passed through without res} ore (it 
and reached Soorajpore, three mile ho | 
of Serai-ghat, where he pivouacked th | 
night. Early in the morning 0 jumi to | 
after leaving a portion of his cow n the b 
protect the baggage, he adyanced wr ese l 
main body, and found the enem | i 


bling on the bank of the river. 
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ui il [.» i 
w r o forces were soon engaged | 
ht | | of the oppo 8 fter a sharp fire of about 
ne | pation Sas ‘continuance, the artillery of 
tot l | palf- a was silenced. During the can- 
ear | || the enemy body of the enemy’s cavalry 
this i ponada sp erate effort to capture the guns 
a | pide a British force, but were met by 
at if of n cavalry, which charged upon them; 
i E T the intended attack of the rebel sowars 
wo if i changed into a hurried flight, in the 
UE rse of which a great number of them 
low IH | were cut down by their pursuers. The 
ein || nature of the ground, however, was such, 
leir f that most of the enemy reached the cover 
ad, || | of tees and houses before the English troops 
the || gould intercept them, and thus, for a time, 
lf | escaped destruction. In this affair, the 
re | |) cavalry and artillery only were engaged, as 
and || the enemy had retreated before the in- 
vel 7 | fantry could reach the ground, leaving be- 
it | | hind them fourteen brass guns and howit- 
ery, | | zers, one iron 18-pounder, and a large store 
uc. | | of waggons and ammunition, all of which 
kh, | || were speedily secured. In this fortunate 
was | | affair, not a single casualty occurred on the 
nie | side of the British ; and, consequently, Bri- 
‘in| || gadier Grant’s return of killed, wounded 
and | |, and missing, was nil. ; 


The following is that officer’s report of 
no | || the affair at Serai-ghâ eee in 
te | | diet of the Yen ghat, addressed to the 


heir 
ion, ee È prey Stai gnat, December 11th, 1857. 
i ,—At mid-day on the 8th inst., having re- 


tt cei i 
at IN ee rca lency the commander-in-chief’s or- 
ng , through you, to march to Bithoor, and, if I 


was only through 
gh the hard ; 
ard exertions and a 
praise- 


Millman Gn aoa CèPtain Middleton, Lieutenant 


the quick- 


dry bank of the river, 


Soon aft i 
galloped up, int oe 
ditch, openi the bank $ 
pening on the ; tne bank of a 
S enemy a Beah fire, which, 
come up, in half-an-hour’s ti suer I DOW, 

s a 
the enemy fire, and put theme eee enced 

“A force of the rebels’ Nee 

s’ cavalry i 

to try and take our guns; en pen. auinen gup 
e O ; but the 9th lancers, und 
Major Ouvry, the õth Punjab ho Tie 
tenant Younghusband) and D ae under Lieu- 
Tienin nt C (ihe i son’s horse, under 
gadier Little), advanced u on il commanded Ryna 
and Lieutenant P o e it 
pursuit with his i e e 
strarelers d mEn cnt upgsome eighty or ninety 

gglers, and took three standards. The movement 
of our cavalry towards the rear of the enemy no, 
doubt had the effect of hurrying their retreat kom 
their guns; but the ground was of such a nature as 
to prevent the possibility of getting at them before 
they had got under cover of trees and houses. The 
infantry brigade, under Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope, was of great use in supporting the advance of 
the cavalry; but before they reached the ground the 
enemy were in retreat. As soon as possible, I sent 
up the Sikh infantry to secure the guns; and am 
happy to say, fourteen brass guns and one 18-pounder, 
with limbers, waggons, &c., and a large quantity of 
ammunition, were taken. 

« The success was complete ; and Iam truly grateful 
to God, and happy to say, though the fire of grape 
from the enemy was most severe and well-placed, 
falling amongst the artillery like hail, I had not a 
single man even wounded, and only one horse of 
Captain Middleton’s battery killed. It was truly 
marvellous and providential. Thirteen guns, most 


LE |} thous’ i 
n h Mice ey or heard of any of the rebels’ guns 
reef |) above Cawn seat (a ferry about twenty-five miles 
im} || Tstarted oh re, on the Ganges), to proceed there 
and} || ftom wh: ith the force named in the margin ;* d 
m what T could leax argin;* an 

vn eae learn on the road, I had reason to 

) a certain number of guns had been taken 


jes | || E this ghat, 


and directed 
Proceeded o the men to have their dinners. 


ant} || Within ¢ n to Soorajpore, a villag the r 
yo | || force mares of Serai-ghAt, O ke 
i daylight. I then collected the baggage, 


sre f an had lt : 
| || f artille: placed in a safe spot, covered by a portion 


Towards evening I halted the force, 
I then 


yale TY, cayalr , 
| mainder within ahy, and infantry. I moved the re- 
A). ffoeeeded tone ut two miles of the ghat, when I 
[his ancers connoitre with 
H neat and found o a party of the 9th 
Tu movi. bled, and eS the banks of the river a force 
o0% | orden own a athi and sepoys with baggage 
nC) DES up the cavaly s the spot. I immediately 
sort i ae of the Neral and guns; but the road under 
| : was of such a dangerous nature, 


| Uar è qu 
tbe f moan M eran that the heavy 9-pounders of 
o Steat risk of bei attery, drawn by tired horses, 
eing altogether stopped; and it 


kd 

[st 
§ troop 1 s 
le Ith st brigade horse artillery, 83 men, 


com 
Pinte men, pany, 14th battalion, royal artil- 
Cavalry, tee 9th lancers, 327 men; 5th 
199 men; Hodson’s horse, 109 men; 


of them 9-pounders and 24-pounder howitzers, were 
playing with grape on the gallant artillery, and with 
round shot upon the cavalry, the former within about 
d his excellency is well aware with 
these rebels fire their guns), and yet 


“J gave directions at once 


from the spot; 
and Sikhs, with a most pr 
prought off all the guns, waggons, &c., from the 


quicksands beyond which they had been placed. 


The troops had been marching since one o 
the Sth, with occasional halts; and the moving-1n 0 
the guns toa position I had taken up for them, within 
about three-quarters of a mile of the camp, was ae 
accomplished till dusk the following day. ‘They ha | 
little to eat or drink for nearly twenty-four hours; 


laint. 

but there was not & comp. ue vig name a te 
r i „o his excellency te 
anderen Middleton, who com- 
403 men ; 53rd foot, 


—42nd highlanders, M n; 4th Punjab 


4th brigade 


rifles, 382 men; sappers, 10 
to 2,797 men, and eleven guns. 
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batter i 
y having got over | 


413 men; 98rd highlander; the whole amounting | | 
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manded the whole of the artillery, rendered the 
greatest service, both in the action and in the moving 
of the guns; Lieutenant Millman, who commanded 
the battery; Captain Remmington, who worked his 
guns admirably, and who was most zealous in giving 
every assistance to Captain Middleton; Brigadier A. 
Little, to whom I was much indebted for his cavalry 
support to the guns, and for the way in which es 
brought his force to the front on the advance of the 
enemy; Major Ouvry, commanding the 9th lancers, 
a most active and zealous officer; Lieutenant Young- 
husband, commanding 5th Punjab cavalry ; and 
Lieutenant Gough, commanding Hodson’s horse: to 
all of whom my thanks are due for the very able way 
in which they commanded their regiments. Lieu- 
tenant Malcolm, commanding the royal engineers, 
and Lieutenant Forbes, commanding the Bengal 
engineers, who, with their men, executed the work 
entrusted to them with great ability and zeal; 
Brigadier the Hon. A. Hope, commanding the in- 
fantry brigade, was of the greatest possible assistance, 
| and behaved with his usual well-known gallantry ; 
! Lieutenant-colonel Thorold, commanding 42nd high- 


lan. 185, 


landers; Colonel Faber, comma 
ment; Lieutenant-colonel Leith ay 
93rd highlanders; and Captain REG c aa | 
4th Punjab infantry. » Comma HS | 
“My thanks are also due to the off 
for the able manner in which they cons 8, 
regiments. Captain Bruce, head of ee 
department, rendered me very great a 
procuring information regarding the m 
the enemy.—l have, &c., 


nding 53 i 


wre | 
il Movement, I] 
18 brigadier | 
Cawnpore w || 
e it left the || 


The result of these successfu 
by Sir Colin Campbell and h 
was to clear the road around 
a considerable distance, whil 
commander-in-chief at liberty 
plan of future operations, and 
strengthen his force preparatory to 
advance upon Lucknow. 


also ty 
a final 


TIER; ADVANCE TOWARDS GORUCKPORE ; 


| Wuite the operations detailed in the pre- 
ceding chapter had been progressing at 
Cawnpore and the adjacent districts of the 
Upper Provinces, the revolutionary influ- 
ences that raged over Hindostan were 
actively mischievous in other directions 
also; and, on every side, “ war, and rumours 
of war,” terrified and distressed society. 
The attention of the commander-in-chief 
was, at this period, principally confined to 
securing the advantages already obtained 
by his troops, and in maturing preparations 
for a campaign that should enable him to 
wrest Lucknow from the hands of its rebel 
masters, and restore the kingdom of Oude 
to the undisturbed domination of the Bri- 
tish government. It was therefore not 
surprising, while thus occupied, that in 
distant ee the fires of rebellion should 
12 


DEFECTION OF MALWA CONTINGENT ; SLAUGHTER OF 


HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE TREASURY AT TULLOWA‘ 


burst forth, and burn with undiministel |) 


fury, fed as they were by the brands of 
religious fanaticism and national hatred. 


Turning from the Doab, now for 4 “wil 
I 


cleared of the rebel forces, we trace t 


lurid flame in a south-west direction, a 
the border of Rajpootana, where it a 
spread its devastating influences oe 
wide extent of country. For many m0?" 
Neemuch had been one of the cenia e 
disaffection in this province; and abou oys 
middle of October, the mutinous ep et 
and their vagrant followers began Be a 
around it from the surrounding dist? stat 
body of them, from Mundesore, conce? te 
ing at Jeerum (a walled town, abou ach 


miles distant), with an intention 0 tig, | 


the garrison at Neemuch. $ 
however, took the initiative in 


ee 
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the month, marched 
pn N The rebels to be 
d from Mundesore, and 
dred strong. Two ad- 
2nd cavalry, under 


out a h un 


es 


} 
Tucke } 
F rum at dayli 
der L 
q situation, he 


awards the enemy, and charged right 


paying with his life for the 
the mélée, Captain Lawrie, 
native infantry, who had volun- 
pany the party, and had 
I caialy endeavoured to dissuade Tucker from 
! “stl charging with his half-dozen men 
(intos large a force, finding remonstrance 
| yseless, bravely resolved to share the danger 
|| of his companion, and was wounded severely 
in the breast with a lance, besides being 
much cut about by the swords of the 
enemy. His horse was shot under him; 
adone trooper, with Captain Tucker, was 
Killed in the charge. The enemy was, how- 
| eer, sufficiently alarmed by this unex- 


| garing act. 
IN ofthe 21st 
| tered to accom 


MUTINY. 


l | 
ed, and Captain Soppit 
ve infantry, de 
infantry detachments see- 
nders fall, made a retro- 
and the enemy, embol- 
impetuously upon them, 


i mortar, and had 
obtained the guns, when Captain Sea 


with Lieutenants Blair 

with Riding-master Steal aie ale 
squadron upon the enemy, recaptured the 
mortar, and dispersed the rebels, who fled 
to the fort. In this charge, Captain Simp- 
son was severely wounded in the head, and 
his two lieutenants were also disabled. 
The day now approached its close; and a 
report reached Captain Bannister, who suc- 
ceeded Captain Simpson in command of the 
column, that a large force of the enemy 
was advancing on Neemuch from another 
direction. For this reason, as well as on 
account of the great natural strength of the 
place, which rendered it impregnable with- 
out the aid of breaching guns, Captain Ban- 
nister determined upon returning to protect 
Neemuch, which he reached with the re- 
mains of his column the same night, taking 
with him the body of Captain Reade, which | 
had been gallantly recovered, in the face of | 
a heavy fire from the walls, by a Belooch | 


AFFAIR AT JEERUM. 
regiment, was kill 
of the 12th nati 
wounded. Both 
ing their comma 
grade movement ; 
dened by it, rushed 
and captured one 


pected encounter, to induce them to retire 
toa position out of the reach of cavalry, 
| before Lieutenant Le Geyt, who had but a 
; |) handful of men in reserve, could come up 
i 1 i them. The body of Captain Tucker 
i eoa off by the rebels, but after- 
a recovered by the men of his own 
my severed from the head, which had 
| been a by his murderers. 
Ion e tms affair was in progress, the 
i ae from Neemuch, ade Captain 
aati arrived before the walls of Jeerum, 


0 
TOW of a the enemy assembled on the 


te town 
'~-Pounde 


í Position 


in 


2 


a 
amongst nd sent a 


ite er ranks, 
$ AKE U 
the shelter o ae a stron 


nister aA some huts. 


S then dis 
Other side of 
ers, and th 
or Some 

On the par 


t of the enemy. 


e for 


mman d th 


ng a d 


ill, about 200 yards in front of 
where they remained until the 

suns of the column got into 
few rounds of grape 
when they slowly re- 
ger position, behind 
Captain Ban- 
patched with a squadron 
the town, to cut off any 
ìe action proceeded, and 
time with unusual obsti- 
n The in- 
i pen attempted to dislodge the 
er position; and in their 
at purpose, Captain Reade, 
tachment of the 83rd 


Khan. 

The reported advan i 
was from Mundesore, about twenty-eight 
miles distant; and the rebel force collected | 
for the purpose, was understood to consist | 
of some 600 Affghans, or Belatees, 4,000 | 
Meewatties, and 350 horsemen of various 
races, with seven guns: thus the threat- 
ened danger was obviously of a serious 
character. For several days, no perceptible 
movement on the part of the rebels ap- 
peared to substantiate the rumour; Dn at 
length, on Sunday, the 8th of the mon b ; 
spy arrived at the British camp 4 a 
3 p.m., and announced that the enemy, x On 
had been for a day or two enamga a 
Mullhayar (an intermediate town, e 
twelve miles from Neemuch), were advan’ 
at force, the advanced 
already within three ™ 
time was to 


of the 12th native infantry, named Mulam | 
ce upon Neemuch | 
| 


hy a ee 
consisting 0 
n Bannister, 


desore-road. By 
about two miles, 


ph | 


ee 
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| NEEMUCH—THE FORT. | 
was discovered drawn up in line in a com- 


manding position, on the brow of a hill, 
with about a thousand yards of open plain 
in their front; having with them three 
guns, and numbering at least 8,500 men. 
With such an immense disparity of num- 
bers, and advantage of position, it would 
have been madness to attack them, even 
had the dragoons with Captain Bannister 
been Europeans; and he therefore ma- 
neuvred about, until a reinforcement, for 
which he had sent back to the British 
| camp, should arrive. After thus attracting 
the attention of the enemy, who fortunately 
remained inactive during the interval, Cap- 
tain Showers, the officiating political agent 
in Mewar, joined the party under Ban- 
nister, with a number of troops belonging 
to the Rana of Odeypore; who merely 
added to the difficulty already existing, by 
positively refusing to advance against the 
rebels when the order was given them to do 
so. As it happened, the insubordination of 
these worthless auxiliaries extended no 
further than the mere refusal to attack the 
rebels; and after manceuvring about for 
some time, the troops gradually retired for 
the night to the lines, under shelter of the 
fort, the enemy making no effort to follow 
or prevent them. 

The fort at Neemuch is a small square, 
measuring externally 170 yards, with a 
quadrangular bastion at each angle; the 
walls, 183 feet high, by 8 thick at the base, 
had on the inner face open casemates, which 
were chiefly converted into barracks. The 
eastern and western bastions were built solid, 
to allow of heavy ordnance or mortars being 
placed upon them; the southern and 
northern were hollow, but bomb-proof ; and 
in the former of the two the magazine was 
contained. The gateway of the fortification 
Was in the north-eastern curtain, protected 
by a drawbridge and deep ditch; and in 
front of it, at a short distance, was a mound 
or embankment to mask the gate, called the 
Victoria mound, upon which a 24-pounder 
gun was mounted. On the bastions were 
placed an 8-inch mortar, two 9-pounders 
two French 6-pounders, and a couple of 
guns taken from the rebels at Nimbhaira 
The stock of ammunition was limited ; ang! 
as there were no loopholes in the ara. 
pet of m ee apoa 1000 sand-bags 
were made, and arranged t 
deficiency. pave yathe 

Externally, on three sides of the fort, and 
es por about 1,500 yards, was a 


tolerably deep trench, ihe ARS 


: €Xcuy, 
forming an embankment towa ed abot 
and on the fourth side was a i the © bse 
which had been dammed a Ide ani fo 


space between the trench and th Don j pom 


2 a 
Showers) had his bungalow Ae (Ca 
the latter being well stocked with pa 
Within i af hast! 
troops—yi, i 


sixty-nine men of her majesty’s 83n1 A H the ¢ 


ment, 206 of the 12th Bombay pae $| si 
fantry, and four volunteers ; mae my ida 
of 327 fighting-men. There were als a | 
fort, for protection, two ladies aah I. 2 
famines, several sergeants? Wives with the Ks 
children, forty-one sick of the a ae 
corps, and some native servants; ae H his d 


altogether a total of 778 persons, Beside | deta 
these there were all the gun horses mkt) thed 
about twenty others belonging to the offen ho 
and several commissariat bullocks. Portul tecte 
number of persons and cattle there was wf ash 
an indifferent supply of provisions; and{hy||_ tried 
water supply for the whole was only to || tenc 
obtained from two wells in the fort, eg}! mit 
about- ten feet in diameter, and containig} Ypo 
about twelve feet of water. over 

The night of the 8th of Novemberms}| tat 
allowed to pass without interruption; bi} Xo 
about seven o’clock on the morning of tef) Me 
9th, the shouts of the approaching rebel) ¢ mi 
were heard. Orders were issued for dj) “PE 
persons, except the cavalry in the intrent \|| “SS 


5 eae rani 
ment, to retire within the fort, and the si | me 
were closed. In a few minutes thet tae 
movements became visible from the basti fire 


and their standards were advanced tons | 
the: ruins of the old residency bul “ing 
destroyed in the outbreak of June, n dan 
were about 300 yards distant fron Eil ike 
fort. Hip 
The cavalry within the intrenchment m i Altt 
mounted, and moved off along the” git | dst 
bhaira-road, taking with them, or rat ee | 
lowed by, the whole of the native se mi| 0 
who had remained outside the p ii | Ster 
rebels, encouraged by this movemen e a 
an advance towards the fortification; m 1 
soon as they came sufficiently 16% il At 
pound shot, which fell in the! Pg a0 
warned them that they had bee? ee mail = 
but were not desired. A considera nal) of 
ber of them then, with one gum dil) hy. 
detour to a village named Bagi) joi) 


1,800 yards to the rear of the fort; y 
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se Sem hy he 
ade for t D 1e 
ni rantings in Showers’ com- 
i an Bagana party immediately 
i d i re fort with their 12- 
“| ped put without effect; and a little 
Capt | om r gW, ounder ractice from the 
konj Tel m on rendered the gun useless, and 
a ised the rebels to move ee to the 
ae sot oy buildings, where ek a _estab- 
as PA their head-quarters. te ivision in 
fk z En pound and trenches kept up a con- 
re ia ie throughout the day, and rendered 
ie . ; jangerous for any head to be visible above 
ata ie parapet of the ae N i 
inite fl During the week the enemy ept up an 
L they || incessant attack upon the fortifications with 
h ther His guns and small arms, but the garrison 
Vatioy vere equally vigilant and alert in returning 
makin) his fre. Some desertions from the native 
Besides | detachments in the fort occurred; and on 


‘the fifth day (Friday), a spy from the enemy, 
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[THE siker. 


rebels from the southern b 
the curtain on both it f 
directed dischar à 
northern bastion 
also commenced ; 
was such that 


stiou, and from 
flanks: a well- 
ge of grape from the 
and the mortar bastio 
and the effect of the fire 
We the attacking divisio 
riven off. In this portion of th de ie 
the sepoys of the 12th native regi SE LES 
stated to h E E 
j ave behaved admirably, Th 
first party had scarcely retired wie h : 
were heard to “ advance” and ff aera 
it was seen that another portion of the rival 
force were bringing a gun as near as oati 
to the southern bastion, which was Bea 
for the purpose of trying the effect of shot 
at close quarters on the wall. These men 
came on to their work with loud shouts and 
discordant yells; but a shell, judiciously 
directed, was lodged just in front of them, 
and followed. by another which burst in the 
middle of, and opened, their ranks very 
considerably. After repeated efforts to ad- 


8, mith 
officen |) who had come in with some cossids, was de- | vance, the enemy retired from the ground 
tortti || tected in the garrison: on the following day, | dispirited and thoroughly checked, leaving 
vashu) as he would give no information, he was | behind them their scaling-ladders, and, at a 
mdi tried by a court of native officers, and sen- | tent near the southern bastion, one of their 
y tob] tenced to death; and being led to the sum- | consecrated Moslem standards. The acqui- 
t emj mit of the mortar bastion, he was seated | sition of the latter became an object of in- 
taining} upon the parapet and shot—his body falling | tense desire among the officers and others 
oer the wall, to be picked up by his fellow- | in the fort, and several volunteered to bring 
yer waj) traitors. On Wednesday, the 18th of the litin; but Captain Simpson, the senior offi- 
n; bs} mouth (the tenth day of the siege), an|cer, refused to risk his Buropeans for the 
of th | attempt was made from the fort to dispatch | purpose. At length, a havildar, Teeka Sing, 
rebel eee oo to the Mhow force, which was|and the Belooch, Mulam Khan, offered to 
for aly ee to be then at Mundesore. The|descend from the southern bastion and 
KE apprehensive of being recog- | bring in the coveted prize, and they were 
| Irom ‘fe some of the men who had deserted | permitted to make the attempt. Admiring 
a il Teas fort, and was reluctant to leave it, | the intrepidity of Mulam Khan upon a for- 
5 a tell eee to do so, as the supplies of | mer occasion, Captain Lloyd took off be | 
«din | ing, and ead water were rapidly diminish- | own sword and fastened it round m E 
vit |l Mg either Bone means existed of replenish- | of the gallant soldier; and on the ne: oe 
tk i “tanger wa he poor fellow’s presentiment of | given, The two brave men nimbly descende v 
mH taken p as realised, as about 2 p.m. he was | under cover of the fire from the walls, PR 
at amp Kint a i enemy, who drove him at the|seizing the standard, quickly eee 
> Nel thous: oS Sword towards their camp. with it, without being im any a ee ee 
rer ey | tify A ate the distance was too great to | Mulam Khan, as a reward for n pee 
arrat f | 78 necessa Te to rescue him, and he made a havildax on the bastion a oe > 
gell | On the n y left to his fate. Teeka Sing was promoted to jema ae ae 
"got || Steat deal ight of the 20th of November, a| On the following night, considera a ae 
tel me of activity was visible i b heard in the rebel camp towards 
| „and aro e in the rebel | was heard l E i fo 
fil yn th und the bazaar; and about four | residency and in Showers’ compound, © 
A lath X lowing O R a oe Y re attempt to recover the capture 
| e009 c Eiment renor ning, a sepoy of the | a despert fed; but, to the great 
an od ce €ported, that the enemy, in standard was expecté , ; ne o'clock in 
gtlieast eae advancing towards the | relief of the garrison, a ort ecame apparent 
ae to be rtain. The information was | the morning of the 22n le ae Shortly || 
‘i RME] Meee and the alarm was] that the rebel ve E “nose had bee 
) YY fire g stat the same moment, a| afterwards, a Dorai none to the fort, an 
musketry opened upon thei cut off by the enemy, =" 916) « 
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reported that an attack had certainly been 
intended, but that during the night, an 
express had arrived from the Shahzadah at 
Mundesore, ordering all the faithful to re- 
pair to that place forthwith, and assist m 
repelling the attack made upon it by the 
Mhow column. 

On examining the position held by the 
rebels after their departure, the bank of the 
intrenchment was found scooped out in 
numerous places, to allow of men being well 
covered while firing upon the fort, the 
general appearance being that of a rabbit- 
warren. 5 

The following memoranda of the siege of 
Neemuch may not be uninteresting :— 

“ November 8th.—About 5 p.m. the enemy 
appeared before the fort: a reconnaissance 
was made by the 2nd Bombay cavalry, 
under Captain Bannister, in which Lieu- 
tenant Stapleton’s (1st Bengal light cavalry) 
charger was mortally wounded by a round 
shot from the enemy. The enemy were 
seen to be in force, with several guns, their 
number supposed to amount to about 4,000. 
Our cavalry returned about sunset. 

“It having been determined that, with 
our small force of only about 400 effective 
fighting-men, we could not meet the enemy 
in the field, the cavalry, with some baggage, 
marched out into the neighbouring country 
in the early morning. About 8 a.m. the 
enemy came into the station, burning the 
houses that the mutineers of the 3rd of 
June had spared. The enemy had fired a 
few shots from a large gun placed near the 
village of Nixongunge; but our shells from 
the 8-inch mortars interfered with their 
shooting a good deal. Their sharpshooters 
took possession of some outhouses and the 
intrenchment, and kept up a heavy fire. 
Lieutenant Williams, 21st grenadier Bom- 
bay native infantry, was struck by one of 
them to-day, the bullet going through his 
hat and tearing his forehead above the left 
eye—rather a narrow escape. A Banda 
man of the 2nd cavalry was also grazed on 
the jaw by a bullet, either on the 9th or 
10th. The fire of the enemy from their 
guns was very slack from the 9th to the 
10th ; on some days, a few round shot bein 
fired against the fort, and on others none at 
all. On the 11th, Lieutenant Barnes Ben- 
gal horse artillery, was struck by a Thies 
while looking over a parapet early in the 
morning; the ball entered aboye the nipple 
of the right breast, and was cut out of fie 

armpit. hi day the cavalry made a diver- 


a a 


g| their guns, and that numbers ° oi 


sion, coming into Nixongunge 
up some dozen or so of the aud Cts 
and drawing the enemy out of the 2 the.’ 


ments, under the fire of o 


cavalry was the 6th troop, under 7... 


Farquharson, with Lieutenant Ste hay, 


ren He a 
>and Lie ae 
Cavalry ) af 


ame out jp 
force, and attempted to surround 


their cavalry. Some of the v 
troops, who accompanied our ¢ 
several of their number destro 
enemy. The loss of our cavalry y 
8 FAS tity | 
men, and one or two slightly wounds | 
The plan of the enemy was to kee | 
pretty smart matchlock fire jy the ay 
morning and in the evening; at i 
3 bt =e) mid-day 
they did not fire much—perhaps they we | 
eating their dinners and sleeping, Ti 
fire was kept up from outhouses Ten el | 
fortified square, and from the lines of tie} 
cumvallation thrown up round the fort, | 
“Noy. 19th.—An attempt was madet] ma 
batter one of the curtains. Some of thes! | 
hit the curtain, some went over the fort ali. 
gether, and some fell inside; one of the ks 
went into that partition of the fort in whit 
the post-office was kept, and broke the tak] 
of Lieutenant Rose (25th Bombay natn} | 
infantry), the postmaster, who, luckily, ni} | 
not sitting at it. Their attempt at breat | 1 
ing having failed, the enemy seem to lit] _ 
determined to try to take the place bye} 
lade: accordingly, on the 2lst, betwee! É | 
and 5 a.m., they made the attempt ine) | 
dark; but the garrison were not Me H 
caught napping, and beat them off a H 
leaving four ladders and a standard oti | yi 
ground; the standard, a holy green ee ire 
man affair, was brought in by Teeke wl 
and Mulam Khan, both of the 12th Bor ii 
native infantry; the former was a nai [ii 
and is to be promoted to a jemadari i 
latter is promoted from private to hatra i | 
“On the 22nd (early morning), wol 
found that the enemy had left the P jef 
route for Mundesore : it has since beer | 
that they met the Mhow column i the? 


) 


y 
avalr , hal | 
yed by i i 


were slain. Lieutenant Brett, 2nd Bo 
cavalry, and two of her majesty *" 
of sickness during the siege. T to OE 
(evening) the cavalry returned Sn wt 
There seems to be some confusio jot A 
papers as to what defences the ering tH | 

Neemuch were surrounded by È 


i 


ade tn 
e shots 
rt alto. 
he las! 
| whieh 
c table 

natite 
ly, wa 
breach: 
‘0 have 
y. esta 
reel 4 


to be 


| frst day, 


nd 5,000 


d| mith th 
ne à 
I| enin the morning until 


| f thei 
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[REPULSE AT MEHIDPORRE, 


en 
2 Peh E give yoa the follan 
to ¢ 


g ation : fort of Neemuch 
ny expan fortified square, about as 
ommo!  serai. Outside this, and 
oe fe except on one side where 
ding i at a distance of about 
BGs 90, on an average from 
i mo of the fort, run a succession 
| the on and re-entering angles of the 


lof cla q bouquette, with a ditch on the 
ee, f course, so vast a length of 
| oiie 


id only be kept by thousands, and 


“Hines COU 

nes ca gless— Worse than useless—to the 
| i garrison of Neemuch, but very useful 
smalt 5 


he enemy, who occupied them on the 
to) tne and kept on firing from them every 
| jay that they remained in Neemuch. It is 
| gid that these lines were made at the sug- 
‘gestion, OF requisition, or order, and some 
at the expense, of one of General Law- 


i say £ a De 
rence’s assistant politicals, who is officiating 
‘political agent, Mewar; and they were 


| commonly called after him, ‘Showers’ 


ditch’ They are now being levelled, and 
may be considered as of the past.” 
| The departure of the rebel force from 
Neemuch had not been commanded before 
itwas wanted; although the accession of its 
/numbers was unavailing in the contest be- 
fore it. On the morning of the 8th of 
| November, the Malwa contingent, under 
| Major Timins and Lieutenant Mills, was at- 


tacked at Mehidpore by the Vellaitees, Ro- 
_ lillas, and Mokranees, aided by the bud- 
mashes of the 
| Ted by 
in the 


city. The insurgents were 
ane the amildar (or native police officer of 
Kehdpore), and numbered between 4,000 
srords men, armed with matchlocks, 
I host „and spears. The force opposed to this 
win ousisted of 250 men of the contingent, 
tinin e two officers named ; and after main- 
& a gallant but unequal fight, from 
| noon, the ] three in the after- 
(Tetite fro a troops were compelled to 
a ne scene of contest with the loss 
ine wc The Mussulmans of the 
and joined nei to obey their officers, 
ed their yore ney? who forthwith grati- 
uro F enge by murdering several of 
MaS among whom were Lieu- 
8, Dr. Carey, and two sergeant- 
> the stati Cy then plundered and set fire 
the irectj ‘on, Major Timins escaped in 
| Wader Bri TS which the Malwa field force, 
hide he Stuart, was supposed to be 
attone t the fate of his lady and 
Bee at the station, remained 
u m. Eea At length, on the 
2 F 


13th of the 
English camp at Jehampor 
been compelled to ant 
attire, to escape the pur 


The following telegram, fy 


to the governor-general 2 f 
telligence of the affair at Mehidpere ae ey 

cay Camp, Tehampore, Nov. 13th, 1857 

Mehidpore was attacked þ the i 
force from Bunnuggur at 8 i haen 
nasan, they having first fired the station 
The infantry and artillery of the contingent 
assembled near the artillery lines and the 
guns opened on the rebels, who were under 
cover of the bungalows and their enclosures, 
The Mehidpore contingent infantry mostly 
behaved shamefully, refusing to attack 
when led on by their officers. The subah- 
dar-major opened his jacket as the rebels 
approached, took out a green flag, and 
hoisted it. Only a portion of the artillery 
stood to their guns, and, at noon, the rebels 
advanced and took them. The contingent 
troops then fied, and their officers were 
forced to escape, escorted by a faithful 
band of the 2nd Gwalior cavalry. Lieu- 
tenant Mills is killed, and Dr. Carey re- 
ported to be so. Major Timins left his 
wife in the city of Mehidpore, and fled 
towards Oojein with Lieutenant Dysart, 
joining our camp at Bunnuggur on the 10th 
instant. That night, the Hyderabad con- 
tingent force, under the command of Major 
Orr, started for Mehidpore, parties of the 
lst, 3rd, and 4th cavalry, going in advance; 
but on reaching that station, they found it 
evacuated, the rebels having taken with them 
two 12-pounders, four 9-pounders, and sixty 
cart-loads of ammunition and plunder. 

On the morning of the llth, the ad- 
vanced body of cavalry, led by Captain, 
Abbot, of the 1st regiment, reached Mehid- 
pore, which they occupied without Ai 
et AG te mal 

vious day. On the 2 : 
Perio B87 of the Ist, 3rd, and 4th 
Hyderabad cavalry, and overta ee a 
surgents, to the number of about 500, with, 
two guns, z ae i 
solved to make a stand. | I 
diately ata and din leaving & 

undred dead upon 
De guns, and a large e l 
ordnance stores. In tte od three guns, 
lowed, the enemy bande Mehidpore, 
which they had taken aera seized by {| 
with two others of ~S Upon this occasion | 
them at Bunnuggu HE 917 


oe 


month, Mrs. Timing reached the 


e in safety, having 
e herself in male 
suit of the rebels, 
om Captain Mayne 


ee 


i TETS 
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EVACUATION OF MU NDESORE oll 


the casualties were inconsiderable—one ofl- 
cer only being seriously wounded. Of the 
enemy, seventy-six prisoners were taken, 
who were tried by drum-head court-martial 
at Mehidpore, and shot for being in rebel- 
lion against the government. On the 12th, 
part of the force crossed the Chumbul, and 
encamped on the other side, two marches 
from Mundesore, near which some 8,000 
rebels were reported to have taken up a 
position. The troops continued inactive 
until the 2lst of the month, when the 
enemy, under Heera Sing, attacked the left 
| | front, but were driven back into Munde- 
sore with heavy loss. The cavalry pursued 
the rebel commander and his escort into 
a fortified village about ten miles from 
Mundesore, on the Neemuch-road, where 
| | the main body of the rebel force ap- 
peared in strength, and displayed its stan- 
dards. On the 28rd, Brigadier Stuart’s 
main column came up, and marched in 
quest of the mutineers, with whom it at 
length met, drawn up in a strong position, 
having the village of Goorareea in their 
centre, and considerably outflanking, by 
their numbers and arrangement, the Bri- 
tish force, whose artillery speedily silenced 
a battery of five guns, afterwards captured 
by a party of the 14th light dragoons. 
The enemy were then driven from their 
position with heavy loss; but a-body of 
them took shelter in the village, and con- 
tinued to hold it with great determination. 
While thus eygaged in front, the garrison 
of Mundesore sallied out, and attacked the 
rear of the force, but were repulsed with 
loss by the rear-guard, which had been 
timely strengthened in anticipation of th 
attack. On the 25th, the rebels, dis ted 
by successive defeats, evacuated A eE 
during the night, and retired on Nagurh 
in the direction of Rampoorah. B > ane 
movement, Neemuch was effectu ii x 
. lieved from any danger on the M : i ae 
F re only gr this fact a ee 
amed, the Malwa field for . 5 
Mhow, where a a e to 
a to the command, vice Brigadier 
The subjoined account 
movements of the force is eed oe 
‘Mhow, December 25 sae 
“The Malwa field ee ene wee 
hither Ini Karb ng returned 
, + purpose giving you a brief ac 
of our journey from the time we left Mowe 
desore. On the morning of the 2nd ae 
we left vet place, and arrived at Mehid- 


Se $ ag 
r OF THE a 


pore about 8 a.m. on the 9 

found that the work of d th 
been carried to a fearful 3 
vestige of anything Euro A ot 

seen, except the smoke-black. Was it 
walls of those bungalows in wae ing 
cently our countrymen and t Meh but re 
happily dwelt. There were ae familie 
of the recent battle fought fe trac, 
column and the Mehidpore m Ween Ty) 
well as the victory gained oye utineers ; | 
Rambling amidst the ruins, I eee latten | 
a mango-tope only a few nace ae into 
main road, and there I counted fifty he the} 
skeletons; and a short distance Y mg 
residency, down a little valley zom hy 
more. It was, I think, obvious Cishte 
us, that, at the time we entered the 3 a 
a great number of rebels were aa 
tered there ; for on our approach, the slal 
artillery lines were set fire to, as if oat 
quaint us with their presence and their ie 


sated vengeance. It is quite clear the fire 


could not have arisen from spontancoy 
combustion; and had the inhabitants o 


Mehidpore—who now professed to ly | 
staunch friends to the government—ie i 
sired to prove their loyalty, they could | 
easily have apprehended the scoundrels who | | 


dared thus to mock British authority, espe | 


cially as the rebels were declared to har | | 
fled some days previous to our arrival. 01 | 
the following morning we marched a | 


route to Oojein, and from thence to Indir 
where we arrived on the morning of tle 
15th, all expecting to be called upon 
demand from the native inhabitants a “st 
tlement of accounts,” in atonement for tle 


blood of not our countrymen, but out help | 
less countrywomen and children, who weef 
brutally murdered by those accurst a i 


doreans, who are now, according % =| 
statement of Colonel Durand, “ satist | 
torily” settled with, and are fondly pet 
by those to whom we have all along be 


looking up, with patience an m 
glances, for the word to march, and i 
ent H 


upon such miscreants the punishm 
so richly deserve.” “coment 

At this time, the natural excitem™ 
the European troops against the nal teh 
habitants of the towns that had 70 a 
still prevailed in an intense deget? a 
every instance of leniency show? “ioi 
latter, whether merited by except” det 


cumstances, or not, was imper fecti pail | 


a 
stood, and became a source 0 dah 


ment and dissatisfaction to thos 


ayy yf. 


oO 


‘| | in the 
| to the 
| | | sidered 


| | Joned the 
|| the pl 
|| also, that he was 
|| Country ; and that 
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soldiers in India only 
hen carrying out mea- 
eance and retaliation. 

So a northward, we find treachery 
oca ma trampled down by the iron 
g authority that had been in- 
0f that direction ; and the vigour 
ipo n of Mr. Montgomery, judicial 
Leet for the Punjab, as described 
‘ollowing letter addressed officially 
commissioner of Sirsa, was con- 
as entitling the former gentleman 
and merited encomium, for the 
ad afforded to others invested 


ulte 


to high 
| sample he h 

ith similar powers. : 
i « Lahore, November 7th, 1857. 


| «Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge 
| the receipt of your letter of November ord, 
|| submitting the vernacular proceedings of the 
| se of Noor Sunnund Khan, nawab of 
‘Runeea; and, in reply, to communicate the 
‘following remarks :—I gather from the pro- 


| ceedings, that on danger threatening the 
| | district of Sirsa in May last, the superinten- 


| . 
| dent, Captain Robertson, summoned the 


 navab of Runeea (the prisoner in this case, 


and who with his family receive a pension 


|| from government of 5,760 rupees per an- 


mm), and directed him to raise a small 
force, horse and foot, for the protection of 


| Sirsa; which he did, and a sum of money 


| | Was advanced to meet the cost of maintaining 
| 


them. The nawab was present in Sirsa, 


piaite ó 
with his men, when the outbreak took place. 


ee evidence to show that the nawab 
_. 4s men, instead of protecting the town, 
plunderers, and that a portion of 
under was sent to his house in carts; 
proclaimed ruler of the 
, as such, he wrote a letter 
conduct of certain parties 
n inroad into his territory. 
Was with hae the uncle of the prisoner, 
een anger the time, and has since 
| “The uae and hanged. i 
wab Noo, @ alssion finds the prisoner, Na- 
agaj or Sunnund Khan, guilty of treason 
ocnst the state b Be) OO OS à 
f ee y having caused the king 
© De proclaimed as king, and him- 


eprecating the 
mo had ade a 
Golur Ali K 


% Delhi ¢ 


Self as y 

tentence oft of the country, and passed 

he does n eath on him ; but inasmuch as 

Murder e Seem to have been guilty of 
nd considering an example no 


lon 2 
ne i r 
final a » the case is referred for 
be no a Of the nawab’s guilt there 
sn ubt. He, as also his ancestors, 


Enjo > 
derati pe d pensions, favour, and consi- 
m the British government. In- 


[THE NAWAB oF RUNEEA, 


aiding the local autho. 
confidence in him, and 
to serve, he joined the 


ents, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed ruler, Although an dee 


not actually proved to have been committed 
by himself, yet the city of Sirsa was see 
plundered and destroyed, as were also the 
government offices; treasure and propert 
belonging to government carried off a 
the prisoners released from gaol. A number 
of lives are known to have been sacrificed 
of which there is no record. T consider it, 
therefore, imperative to make examples ai 
such men as the nawab. The leaders must 
feel that vengeance will assuredly overtake 
them. Mercy, in this instance, would be 
weakness, and would encourage others to 
rebel hereafter. T, therefore, with the con- 
currence of the chief commissioner, sentence 
him, Noor Sunnund Khan, nawab of Runeea, 
to be hanged. 

“ The sentence is to be carried out without 
delay.—lI have, &c., 
“ R. Monrcomery, Judicial Commissioner.” 

Crossing from the north-west to almost 
the south-eastern extremity of Bengal, we 
find the town and district of Chittagong, 
which was ceded to the British in 1760, 
subjected, in November, to the usual conse- 
quences of a mutinous outbreak. On the 
night of the 18th of the month, some com- 
panies of the 34th regiment of native in- 
{antry rose upon their officers, whom, how- 
ever, they did not harm. First plundering 
the treasury of about three lacs of rupees, 
they liberated the prisoners in the gaol, 
killing a burkandaze who resisted them; 


and then, having fired their cantonments, 
they blew up the magazine and left the 
town, taking with them three gover a 
elephants to carry their booty. Avoi rE 
the main road to Tipperah, through fear o 

being intercepted at a ferry on the tone 
the mutineers hurried on the way towar : 
Sylhet, where they halted for a short tim 


sliberate on their further proceedings; 
ee “ish there reinforced by the acne 
of a number of armed vagabonds on 
adjacent villages, they subsequeas ue is 
the route to Mongapore, thous Eas we 4 
in order to avoid the chance of being ute 

ted. i 
Mhe report of Captal 
manding the 34th reg! 
fantry at Chittagong, affo 
detail of this affair, wa 
yolved no Joss of Bur 


_ eee 


MUTINY AT CHITTAGONG. ] 


“Chittagong, November 24th, 1857. 

“J have the honour to report, for the in- 
formation of Major-general Sir J. Hearsey, 
K.C.B., commanding the presidency divi- 
sion, that, on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 18th instant, about nine o’clock, the 
detachment of the 34th regiment of native 
infantry mutinied, and instantly occupied 


| the magazine with a strong body of men. 


Immediately upon hearing the noise from 
my house, which is quite close to the lines, 
I went to the parade in company with Lieu- 
tenant Hunter; but upon approaching the 
scene of disturbance, hearing the men very 
violent and loading their muskets, I directed 
that officer to retire, and went forward to 
the mutineers alone. I found a very strong 
guard in front of the magazine, who chal- 
Jenged me, and shouted out in a most violent 
tone, ‘Don’t care for him! Go away! you 
hare no business here!’ J advanced up to 
it, and did my best, with every argument I 
could use, to persuade the men to their 
duty; but a Mohammedan, who was in a 
native dress, and not in uniform like the 
rest, standing out in front, called out ina 
loud voice, ‘The whole detachment is in a 
state of mutiny, and we have all determined 
to die if it is necessary. Go away!’ This 
he said shaking his hand in my face, and 
using the most violent gestures. A shout 
was then raised, ‘Shoot him! shoot him?’ 
but a number of voices replied, ‘No! no! 
don’t hurt the captain’ Taking encou- 
ragement from this, and thinking I might 
have some men who would stand by me, I 
again endeavoured, by every persuasion ‘to 
bring the men to a sense of their duty, and 
appealed to several sepoys by name, who 
had previously borne a good character, to 
think what they were about, and to remain 
faithful to their salt; but they all replied 
that they had joined the mutineers Bi 
pa x was not their intention to withdraw, 
ab ba at Hi 
again negatiyed- 
and at the same moment two or three sepoys, 
with their muskets at the charge, came at me. 
Not liking this demonstration, T stepped 
back a few paces, and got out of the awa 
which was gradually getting round me: 
Sikh of No. 4 company then came u ey 
giving me a rough push, said “Go pa 
from this (Hum suh log bigger gya) ) Nex 
a single native commissioned or non-co a 
missioned officer, or Sikh, remained iy 
me; and seeing nothing could be done, I 
went to Te panters of Lieutenant Hunter, 
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close by, and found that offon. _. iio 
tenant Thomson, walking a ie With Un F 
I told them hastily what had on Verandah, n 
whicb they armed themselves ed, nog l w 
diately went away. I then vent Imie, ine 
house in the cantonment, to ee to gy, yl ie 
to the residents, but most of tect Ke 
m 


already taken alarm and fled, Ultim a val 
atel 


joining the civil surgeon’s family who f te 
at the extreme end of the cantonm ho li om 
their company I sought to make N m YT thi 
escape; but by this time the parade NY om |) gsi 
the road around were covered with a al f for 
neers, so that we were only able to muti. | 
the next house, where we were detai || ma 
about two hours; we afterwards de |i 
ourselves as natives, and, under the erin d Te 
of the collector’s bearers, proceeded i fe 
jungle path to the banks of the river, ae i 


with difficulty we got a boat, and dropped {| 
down to the Kortabeea lighthouse, from | 
whence we returned yesterday. 


te 
“I have to state that the mutineers plun: | k 
dered the treasury most completely, andin |) yit 
doing so killed a burkandaze. They aly 


broke open the gaol, and forced the prisones |) jn 
to go with them to carry the treasure; and | the 
afterwards returned to the cantonments i vol 
and blew up the magazine and burned dom |) 
the lines. Iam happy to say that noned f| Ba 
the European residents have been persoually || giy 
injured, and that, with the exception ofa} esc 
horse or two which were taken away to cany 
their baggage, the mutineers have left al 
private property untouched. : (to 
“ I have been informed by a native named | | 
Thakoor Bux, formerly a jemadar of tt [|| sa 
Chittagong provincial battalion, whom the |) 
mutineers forced to go some distance with j si 
them, that the pay-havildar of No. 408 [| th 
pany, named Rujub Ali Khan, has assum” f up 


command of the detachment, which, "è |} bo 


[z=] 
H 


fp i 
hear, has crossed the Fenny zire i Hl ie 
entered the territories of the rajah ot | “op 
perah. the 7 + Kootil: | th 
“T took the opportunity while a Amt: | || ve 


can, reporting the mutiny, and 
him to send a copy of my letter fo wii! | || an 
formation of the general command?) | || ag 
T hope has been done.—I have, So andi | fo 


“P. H.K. Drewoot, Captain, oe ae tii th 
34th Regiment Native In rf ons] || On 
“P.S.—Lieutenants Hunter an f t 
are in safety.” pitti {i | Ba 


C 
Intelligence of the outbreak mat | f 

gong reached Dacca, a military i ital d’ | ‘ 

secondary importance, but the @ 


| 


=A 
a 
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(conrnicr ar Dacca, | 


ngal, situated on a branch of 

a utra, called the Booree Gunga, 

a at a few miles distant from 

qisorder. Upon the arrival of 

|! . from Chittagong, at 10 P.M., 
the “ities assembled, and resolved, by 
“tie aut vention, to disarm the sepoys of 
way ith native infantry, in garrison there, 
the Lith me, about 260 men. To effect 
mounting ad no other military force than 

| this, they rps of volunteers, which had been 
o ES in training for active service, 
i on sailors collected under the com- 

| ae of Lieutenant Lewis; the whole 
mounting together to about ninety Euro- 
peas. he volunteers were ordered to 
march at once to the collectorate, to watch 


e, while the process of dis- 
„aming it was carried out. A little before 
“saat, the sailors, with two mountain how- 
itzers, under the command of Lieutenant 
| Lewis, proceeded to the collectorate, and dis- 
amed the, guard there, without meeting 
| vith any attempt at resistance. The execu- 
“tive officers’ guard was soon after marched 
in without arms by Lieutenant Rhynd, and 
the whole were placed in charge of the 


the guard ther 


‘ 
f 
i 


i 
HA 
vera) 
| andahs, aff, 
| 


| tenant 


volunteers. Soon after some very heavy 
firing was heard in the direction of the Lall 
Bagh, a fortified barrack ; and an alarm was 
given that the men stationed there were 
escaping from it by windows in the rear. 
alors were immediately marched off 

ie Lall Bagh, situated a mile and a-half 


|| othe westward of the treasury, detaching on 


bee 27 a party to disarm the commis- 
guard. On approaching the Lall 


i e Lieutenant MMullin, with two 
| the A eat oard to communicate with 
i te in charge; but they were fired 
| 4nd compelled to retire to the main 
| i vanced. 


E pan deployed into line, aud ad- 
being obs mmediately on this movement 
| pened u pueda severe fire of grape was 
pou them, in front and flank, from 

arracks, whi d an 
» Which, having lattice-work 
orged shelter to those who 
aan oles would have done. Lieu- 
fen, upon this, left his howitzers, 
a e Maree gentlemen, who acted 
ea eeled his men right-shoulders- 
eof a Bee the order to charge up 
oand, in front of the building 
Mselye of the mutineers had posted 


rs 3 aS loo 


‘nd with 
Weme 


s. 3 ; 
This assault was made in 


The mutineers then 
and were driven from 


8 
yle, but not without the loss of 


building to building 
ofan 5 a along the whole length 
; and in the co 
struggle, a gallant chare urse of the 
the guns, which were me eres Sm 
then fled by every rotik sae eo 
y every possible outlet from tH 
place. During the conflict, D Gr aie 
military surgeon, was shot tt reem ine 
leg, and seriously injured Cia the 
, While attending 
the wounded at the hospital. Th Ree 
Mr. Winchester, a resident arent hed | 
himself in the midst of the firr by Bele e. | 
to carry the wounded from the field to ae | 
hospital. The people of the town behaved 
remarkably well, and, with cheers, assisted 
n drag the captured guns and tumbril to 
ie collectorate, and seemed to look on with 
admiration when the sailors, having made a 
prize of the drum and fife belonging to the 
sepoys, marched back to their barracks, 
playing the “ British Grenadiers.” In this 
short but spirited affair, there were engaged 
about ninety Europeans against 260 native 
soldiers, having among them twenty-six 
golundauzes; the whole of the mutineers 
being fully prepared for the struggle when- 
ever it might happen—the pouches of many 
of them being found to contain sixty rounds 
of ball cartridge, besides a number of the 
latter concealed in their beds and other 
places. Of the Europeans, one was killed, 
and eighteen wounded—three mortally. 
The subjoined report from Lieutenant 
Dowell, R.A., commanding at Dacca, fur- 
nishes the official account of the occurrence s 
at that place. 
« Dacca, November 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to inform yous?” 
that, in consequence of intelligence recie 
by express at 5 P.M. last evening, from M 


3 1 
Metcalfe, judge of Tipperah, that the thred 
companies of the 34th native infantry st 
tioned at Chittagong, had mutinied, plun- 
let loose the prisoners; 
be making towards 
ed of C. T. 


the district; 


Davidson, Esq., commissioner of 
C. F. Carnac, Esq., magis 
Lewis, Indian navy, 0 

ment of European seame 


immediately convened ; 


imousl agreed t ! 
uae ‘Oth battalion artillery, 20 


i ive infantry 
73rd regiment of native iia 
as per aE) , should be disarmeé 


Fhe, ivates. 
« Aptillery-—1_ Kavilda SOUR ge 

Detachment 73rd regiment native o naiks, 4 drum- | 

peer, 2 jemadars, 12 havildar Pim a 


mers, 201 sepoys: 921 


ond, 1857 hee 


tachment of the 7 Br d reg 1y nent, and some 
n . 


ac 
accoutrements. This occurre 


| MOVEMENT ON JELP me r 
| N JELPIGOREE. | HISTORY OF THE -N l 3 
| break this morni J 
| | aS orning. C A i AE, Ni A 
|5 a.M, Lieutena 3 Consequently, at | trooper [a. i 
| er detach Lewis, Indian navy; | oa ortho llth regir > 18y] | } 
ales aa etachment of European sea- | perse I were ordered out nent of iy | - 
es by je eded to the treasury E D S he rebels whos to me regy] ‘1 to 
| armed that guard; S V5 and dis-| hitherto uni » Whose ad et ane un 
Laas eae i d; detaching at the same that part may ena for s vance hag ih Ve 
Connor, Tee pe the command of Mr. | that Thee Pea denuded or RA be f0 
| the purpose 5 ERE to my quarters, for | man wile were none to r British Yia || i 
| officers’ gua Be disarming the executive a A ere lunda them! i 
Peed ake a m being accomplished, we | gress roop sent out to e on their and l s 
| lines, Peeing ae ane proceeded to the | rently nes sa FARNY cheese their i K 
rute On 5S e Commissariat guard ea e manage] in their ] ae D 
| Lieutenant C N. ae at the Lall Bagh, | to aid k assisted in arming oyalty— hay! 
Papas . N. MMulli i? S aid in protecti some Vine f 
| detachment of 73rd een E mmanding | of the vard i ae 2 sta oA Ghoorks ||) 5 
imay, and myself, ent a of native in- |3rd of Decen i ing from Jel vig An oficer | Ee 
ea cuceuant Temes a eae followed by sworn to “leg er, says—‘* Oe on the EY 
| dia achment: 1 : ` nativ i ' m ne 
| verte cance fired at ENEN. a n do their i ug on | i 
3 ollowed b I x . IN. | have nithert 3 ; awd our spi atp 
| ketry Foi ST y a heavy fire eee valle} o proved so tr UL spies Di 
f J 5 e macazl x i j> hat we may rustwor 5 y Who | 
other buildings. gazine, barracks, and | Yesterday TON depend on ere» decla idi di 
Lieutenant Lewis, India ing accoutrem est commenced b regiment, | | we 
pee detachment ‘of ae navy, com- served out ae: ammura |i 
| torme line. fired ean seamen, | done cl É Ghoonke n to te | 
aoe in a a volley, and a. cone cheerfully, and i kas. ‘This wa | fi 
; arged ; | tion of » and 1S a very e a 
6-poun TE e sepoys fell back u oe? of the prevaili ery good indic qu 
uns, which wer pon their | scene it ailing feeling Gei i 
and th SA were takena oi ne 1 was while w ate A stra th 
| A, Te ae entirely Sores CO ee eae ie a | 
se only assista and dis- | against their o Ghoorkas tof 
give, we J ance I was a2 tka eir OW Kas to figh 
TE ce ee assist Mr. Connor Pere ana R eE ee sepoys) conta D 
aa witzers, one of which I nb his} The tha. good to sce it.” en 
o w oe aradl IL orked it E paly quitted the E 11th had nosoone | || At 
3 - W. A. Green, civi itil the | tent wer 3 , than murmurs of di a R: 
accompanied Ta n, civil surgeon (who Teni y amo Lenn among sow Š YS of discon. ; ia 
absence of Dr. A redial officer, in the P regiment, who evid e ofte fl fa 
is, I regr _ A. V. Best, who is very i with their comrades ently sympathise | 
E aal os severely wounded i), | The annoyance ade oF ae saroi 
a rough the thi ec by alano Eok , however, passed vi | ye 
am at present ab nigh. As far utbreak ; but off witho | | i 
sepo able to discover mes 1| the whole of - on the 5th of December | 2 
oys were killed duri r, forty of th e of the remaini - HTT! co 
which lasted a litt] uring the engagem = HONG miar a numb ae ae of the yy ox 
ding eee e more than half-at ent, | their hea : er, with a rissaldar # 
ae asure, and nearly all henio em w d, quietly deserted, taking wit j| co 
p and a great D the ammuni- | T heir horses - 4 5 50 an 
our possessio at number of muskets, : bad The fact was r perms ammmunite |} | so 
carrying off eS those who esca a are in | eral of the reported to the adjutant-s ie 
A stat what they had in E only | Sherer, in goray division, by Coot | mi 
Aio A of arms, acco E in the Aoma of Me 78rd regimen | th 
to the mili 3 s missing, wi ments cc 3 S€ espate. :— J 
Of t military auditor-gen vill be forwarded | “ Jelpigoree, Dec. 5th, 1857 11.3024 | a 
Of the whole d general without d _ ©Sir,—Thave tl , , Love aie) De 
fifteen remaini etachment, we ie elay. | information of tt he honour to report, forty lit 
tal.—I have a six of whom are a only ing the divisi E major-general cond th 
“Warr. , SC., in hospi- | yesterday i sion, that intelligence recet {jj m 
is Dower, Li E ay induced me to call in he Bure) f 
command: ieutenant, Artill peans and Ghoorke À ree ‘ 
D On the expul andugiai Dacea” illery, | I expect eee Seer, from Punbolt IE 
sion of bit ¢ y p.m. to-day fi) th 
ace: ° of th ‘ x. to-day. [i th 
rect a, a considerable n e mutineers from te rebels are now Ye orted t0 By} a 
ed their st umber of them di making their p a 
Pelee cr cers towards Jelpi erniblithelosnesite «ide. here, vid Kooch Bere vi 
of = 5 distance wh e pigoree at opposite side of th AN = The pu l: liy 
theirre Srn 2 ere the head , at a} peans =H Sah e ‘eesta. ol 
sens cent was stationed, I -quarters ie Ghoorlcas r the force at Mads th 
and approach quickly reach Tee an oorkas remain here. al bu 
vert the threatened a the place; | comi ter hearing that the Furopea®s l ee 
anger, a de- | alry a , the 4th troop 11th irregullt? 1 D 
ent off with their horses, ue i i 


epops 
) fight 
rades, 


sooner 
Iscon: 
of the 
thised 


veison | 


ithout 
mben 
, 1th, 


dar at 
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i of raid no 


| ot : 
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|| vo are enc 
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| yesterday. 
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[a SURPRISE, 


| a= INDIAN MUTINY. 
ye 


lines being some] 


cavalry 
e infantry, the departure 
either heard nor noticed ; 
aware of the fact till 
had elapsed, So that pursuit was 
e question. The 78rd regiment 
ving admirably.—I have, &e., 
eG, M. SHERER, Colonel, commanding 
73rd Native Infantry.” 
ference to this affair, a letter from 
mi £ the force called in, dated 


'S 


or 0 
ty St 11th December,” says—“ Here 
Jeps amped in the huts of the llth 


ar cavalry, after a tedious march of 
in eighteen hours. We left 
the Ist, and arrived here on 
f the 6th. The cavalry who 
ere bolted the night previous 
are dispersed amongst 


from hence. > 
si 45 3 N yA . 
quite savage at not getting ¢éte-d-téte with 


‘them. However, we shall march to-morrow 
| to Madargunge, about five miles south-east 
| of this, where we hope to encounter the 
| Dacca and Chittagong mutineers, and shall 
| endeavour to give a good account of them. 


|, At five o’clock this evening, our force of 


| 93 Europeans, 130 Ghoorkas, and the 73rd 
mative infantry, were drawn up on the plain 


two of the 11th irregulars, who were caught 
ee Our little detachment marched 
othe spot, and took up a position in open 


Column; our right (the Europeans) rested 


|; on the river s 


j 


nition | | 
t-g | | | 
‘lout! | 
imeni, ; 


a thes Pes were also in open 
ol ae ae ion mall facing our centre, 
aa aA a viver. After the pri- 
Taree ts ae t ene the sentence 
marched up, and rea mace Nae ia 
Monet one x e guns. 

> vas perfectly composed, 


and ; 
nae unconcerned at the terrible 
little Ree before him; the other was 
“er than half dead already. Among 
Cops and the native bystanders, 


a ane tr 
uch sub 5 
dued excitement was visible for a 


ev min A > 
utes; but it was put an end to by 


Ollcer g 5 
the Toil mene to the front, and giving 
nd away ane On went the portfires, 
what nt the mutilated fragments of 


J} tie? © mo s 
| living ment previous, had been two 


me 
the ti on a he scene was appalling for 
ae time for after a short pause, as if to 
ta le gy Ogee to the native troops 
i the i pas marched off to our huts, 
8 the cyr °° their lines, their band play- 
anderer? The scene was pic- 


facing the river, to witness the execution of 


turesque aa. 

» although a 
Sh, perhaps, s 

pleasent to many, as the ae omewhat un- 

with Spectators, near] iL n was covered 

natives.” y all of whom were 


As it could n ray 
of deserters nd ee that a body 
remain within marchine aes ee should 
force with impunity tae ae of a British 
patched to their supposed eri v a 
purpose of reconnoitrine Re for the 
occupied by them; and, u ene really 
a party, consisting of ff : i : heir return, 
forty Ghoorkas, were aie EE ee 
on the 11th of December, to oe 
After a march of twenty-five miles Pond 
a country intersected by Ok S 
lahs, the little force arrived at the TA 
indicated by the reconnoitring party i 
after daybreak, and, to their utter anarei 
found the enemy in a position so Rado 
and so peculiarly situated, that, with a mere 
handful of men, a successful attack was out 
of the question, The spot occupied by the | 
rebel force, which consisted of 150 sepoys 
and about the same number of armed bud- 
mashes and Bootan people, was protected in 
front by three large nullahs, two having three 
feet of water, with shifting sands, and the 
third and largest unfordable, with a bank | 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, which was 
lined by the rebels, and afforded them mag- 
nificent cover. Their left wing was also 
protected by nuilahs, and their right by a 
field of thick, long grass; while a dense 
jungle covered their rear. The troops having 
reached the vicinity of the rebel camp, 
emerged from the long grass through which 
their path had been taken, and crossed the 
first nullah without noise; but having passed 
this, and reached the bank of the second, 
they found themselves in a disagreeable 
predicament, as every step forward sent 
them knee-deep into the shifting sand form- 
ing the bed of the nullah. They, however, 
struggled onward; but had the rebels taken 
advantage of the unexpected difficulty, not 
a man could have escaped their shot. Hav- 
ing reached the other side, while forming 
into line preparatory to an attack, a terrific 
fire was opened upon them from the opposite 
side of the third nullah; and, Be ade 
ine a volley, the force was compenec | 
seek cover aes a sand-bank, from ih De 
they fired as opportunity oia "nae tes 
somewhat inglorious position AR by | 


mained for about a quarter 0 : 
which time, the remaining nuia 


them and the enemy was 


ee 


| 
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unfordable, and the order was given to re- 
tire. Upon the retreat becoming known to 
the rebels, their courage and spirits became 
extravagantly exuberant; they fired piy 
after volley, laughed, danced, and nae 
the retiring force, until the men were ha 
mad with rage and vexation. They, how- 
ever, obeyed orders, and again reached the 
long grass, having sustained no other oe 
alty than four rank and file wounded by 
spent shot. The troops returned to Jelpi- 
goree the same night, quite knocked-up 
with their fruitless march of eighty miles in 
twenty-three hours. 

“A Totter from Soodharam, in East Ben- 
gal, of the 7th of December, referred to a 


| party of the Chittagong rebels in the fol- 


lowing terms :—“ Certain intelligence has 
at last reached this, that the Chittagong 
mutineers have passed Cornillah and An- 
gertollah, and may by this time have gone 
beyond Sylhet. They have been precipi- 
tate in their flight, and have committed but 
little damage on their way. It appears 
that the fellows spent very freely the money 
they carried away from the collectorate of 
Chittagong; and several of them who car- 
ried the treasure contrived to separate 
themselves from their companions on the 
way, and went off with bags of the stolen 
money. The fact became known in conse- 
quence of the police apprehending all strag- 
glers; and money, to the amount of five or 
six thousand rupees, was thus recovered 
and accounted for. The inhabitants of 
Cornillah were seized with panic, which 
lasted several days; during which, the 
wealthy classes removed with their families 
to more secure localities. The magistrate, 
collector, and judge, were the only persons 
among us who did not show any signs of 
fear, and continued to hold their courts as 
usual with a few amlahs.”—At Tirhoot, 


* This individual, who has lon i is- 
torical celebrity in this country a AOU E eS 
Ambassador,” of jewelled memory, was a nephew of a 
former prime minister of Nepaul, whose death paved 
the way for the exaltation of his young relative; th 
latter, noder nis uncle’s succes ate 
mander-in-chief ef the army, and, í i 
ponesing himself of ANA OCIA ee 

is visit to, and reception in, this countr: ails 
strengthened his position in his own: al Si ie 
after his return home, he caused a marria s fm A 
concluded between his daughter, then six Te 1a, 
and the heir-apparent to the Nepaulese Givie th à 
in his ninth year. When the revolt broke out in 
British India, Jung Bahadoor exercised paramo w 
authority in Nepaul, and took every opportunity to 


evince his friendly dispositi i 
ren y disposition towards the English, 


sor, becoming com- 


about the same date, so 


Aisa © appr a 
re oe icon ee fom Je ean 
$ Le 78rd SNe. | 
there had a large Proportion egin || p 

tribes in its ranks, and had ne ie hi 
f|loyally, the alarm subsideq ET | h 
serious inconvenience resulted fro waf ; 
districts of Chittagong ang mit, Te | : 
shortly afterwards well supplied ae Were i 
for their protection, and confiden ith troops | 
stored among all classes of the inh Was yp, } 
who, for a time, were left in the e abitants 4 

of tranquillity. JoJ ment 
The arrival of Jung Bah» k N 
minister and commander-in elur Pi (|| d 
paul,* with a large force of Ghoorka X i be 
tended to co-operate with the BA f w 
troops in the restoration of ordea at 
announced in the Caleutta Gazette ott ee 
19th of December, in the following terms: Ce 
“ General Order of the Bengal Governa a 
“The maharajah, Jung Bahadoor, pring | i 
minister and commander-in-chief of Nepaul, | p 
will shortly enter the plains of Hindosty | 
at the head of a large force destiel r 
to co-operate with the British troops in | g 
the restoration of order in the Britti] ty 
provinces. m 
“The right honourable the gover f| de 
general in council directs, that the civil al i| Ja 
military authorities of the principal station |) | fy 
through which his excellency may p$ f|] th 
shall unite in paying to his excellency itè f| in 
honour and attention which are due toby) fa 
exalted station. 4 Ay the 
“ At every principal military stato ii| th 
post, and camp, a salute of seventeen 5) ef 
will be fired in honour of the maharyh MES 
Jung Bahadoor; a salute of thirteen g || un 
in honour of the maharajah’s secon ON 
command, General Runodeep Singi N 
salutes of eleven guns each 10 hono IIS 


Generals Bukht Jung and Khurg D 


d 
. 9 ds ued 
by acts of kindness and protection towa witha | 


them as were compelled to seek shelter ont 

territory, of which the following inaa the mi ty 
others) may be cited in proof :—A he gentle 
of June, 1857, fifteen Europeans (eer m 
three ladies, and five children) escap p Ni 
Oude mutineers into the jungle TEBA erai 8 
and sought refuge iu a post station, Fi eig 
ten days’ journey from Goruckpores “atte! “itl | ca 
from Khatmanddo. The officer at a inst | yy 
reported the occurrence, and asked 101. xe (l i 


: 1 Ji 
when he speedily received the follors E he 
“Treat them with every kindness; g Go 
phants, &c., and escort them safely K the P% 
The place indicated was at the time © + dak® 
of the English, and was also the nea 


to the Nepaulese territory. 


~ jmanding divisions in the Ne- 
NSig . cor 
u P| dooh 
Otea rce, AS: 
ore, | pulls for harajah, Jung Bahadoor, will 
nog f| «The P jed by Brigadier-general Mac- 
hI EL) pe noo in the capacities of military 
acte] L greg aa er and governor-general’s agent; 
1 cont civil authorities in the districts 
o fii and al ‘h the Nepaulese camp may 
Were f gh which À . : g : 
task + | throug e hereby required to give immediate 
i i fete: to all requisitions which may be 
. s) e ` 
tan m aressed to them by that officer. 
meni | | “phe rumour of proffered assistance, from 
| R was at first received with some 
Dring | te “of incredulity, inasmuch as it had 
f Ne f e known, that an offer of troops, 
in || hich had been made by Jung Bahadoor at 


period of the rebellion, had been 


British | | an early 


s wa fi] somewhat curtly declined. In that in- 
of tle [1] stance, the proposition from Nepaul was to 
ms $| Jace three bodies, of 1,000 men each, at 
mel, |! the service of the Anglo-Iudian govern- 
prim ||| ment—one party to act in Oude, and the 


epal, ||| other two in the Lower Provinces; but as 
losti, || such disposition of the force would have 


~stinel ||| had the effect of isolating them upon their 
opsin |} | respective fields of action, and a very na- 
Britit | (| tural suspicion existed as to the fealty of 
| my native sovereign whatever, it was 

remor ||| deemed prudent to decline the offer. Ata 
vil at || later period, Jung Bahadoor renewed his 
taton (lf friendly proposition—this time extending 
| i | the number of troops to 10,000 for service 
v 7 || m Oude; and his_offer was accepted. The 
ony mr had no sooner become known through 
sia ie ial announcement above’ quoted, 
wal oer cutlosity was actively employed in 
nl } | eta E discover the price at which the 
1 APT tes Tdinary and, under the circumstances, 
mod iP ous ae aid would be furnished. Vari- 
ant ject ma were broached upon the sub- 
out d Nepa i T among others, the restoration to 


the Oude Terai—a district on its 


Sout) x 
hern frontier, consisting of a strip of 
i h & "Ne : 
hin {| 38 one pul ìs about equal in extent to England, and 
(ante Northern Indi ty remaining independent states of 
mid” [| | the Himalaya  cOmprising the southern slopes of 
tlee f | €m oundery Mountain chain, which forms its north- 
rom Y the British y 3 having on the west and south sides 
Ne ne Cast, Kumar torieg of Behar and Oude, and, on 
ai i: gia t hounid The region is distinguished by 
eight | pth enge ams, which Separate. it from ‘Uhibet; 
ter alier; and po Jungle of the Terai, on the Oude 
uth TT ital Khatmasa 2 Oeautiful valley, in which the 
re ht a flouriehi andoo, is situated, and which is covered | 
WALL | open streama veges, luxuriant fields) 
“abl | mpe tate See olinenclinn OA 
sel | iliona 0% healthy. The Sahatienats, abont two 
{ ki Otiag Numb, Sy 


er, comprise Ghoorkas, Ni 

anw i prise oorkas, Newars, 

e domin. and Mhanjees; but the Ghoor- 

I, ant race. The Newars are the 
@ F 
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=i! eee E <a ae 


Swampy forest-la : 
lying betwee and, thirt 
which had 


y miles broad, +a 
and the hills, 
been ceded to the 
value of the ea suggested; the 


y the Cålcutta 
ed the territory as of no 


English 
as very proper to be a area 
valuable assistance in a time of nee D 5 
By another authori l 
ie ter authority (probably self-con- 
stituted), it was announced that June 
pelangan had applied to the government 
or the grant of a tract of land in the 
northern part of the Oude district, with the 
right and title of prince, “ protected” by 
the British government. His highness, it 
was said, was well aware that his present 
exalted position, won as it had been by 
sheer energy and indomitable strength of 
character, was, at best, a precarious one, 
especially in a court like that of Khatman- 
doo—famous for intrigues of unusual cun- 
ning and hardihood ; and he felt, that were 
he the ruler, recognised as an ally by the 
British government, of ever so small a 
principality, even though it was but a strip 
of terai, trans-Gogra, it would give him 
such status and position among his un- 
scrupulous adversaries round the throne of 
Nepaul, as would render him safe from 
their machinations, and permanently secure 
to. him the influence he had already ac- 
quired in the government of that country. 
However the question of remuneration 
for service in the field might be disposed of, 
it is certain that the stout hearts and sharp 
kookrees of Jung Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas very 


earthly use to the 


soon found opportunity to prove their met- 
tle upon the enemy of their friend and 
ally. Upon emerging from the mountain 
passes that form the southern boundary 
of Nepaul, the maharajah, Jung Bahadoor, 


and are the artisans of the 

medom; while the Ghoorkas are hardy soldiers: 
ees three tribes are chiefly cultivators of is 
soil. In the latter half of the last century, Nees š 
was for a short time a dependency of the Chine: 3 


the 
smpire; but a treaty of commerce wil 
Tne ian ‘government, in 1782, enabled it to 
Chinese supremacy, and establish its OW 
dence. In 1812, the East India Com) 


upon Nepaul, and narrowly esca] 
defeat. A peace ensued, which last 


aborigines of Nepaul, 


rs t 2 pe 7 
“severe struggle, 1 ck 


succeeded, 
eat portion trans 
Sal the Chinese empire, passes 


NR poe 


ADVANCE OF THE GHO RKAS. | 


| with his 10,000 Ghoorkas, compose’: ot 
fourteen regiments of infantry, anc ou 

batterics of artillery of six Sune eee 
reached Segowlie—a frontier town i y 
|| British dominions-—on the morning 0 URS 
| 91st of December; and the chief was there 
received: by the authorities assembled se 
the purpose, with great demonstrations a 
respect. The same day the UO we 

reviewed ; and, on the following morning, @ 
brigade marched for Bettiah, and another 
| for Govindgunge. On the 23rd, the maha- 
| rajah and the British officers in his suite, 
| followed the troops to Bettiah, where they 
halted while carriages were collected for 
their further progress. 

On the 30th of the month, the baggage 
| of the Ghoorka force having all been 
| conveyed across the Gundah, ‘the army 
| marched from the right bank of that river 
to Bimnowlee factory on the following day. 
On the Ist of January, 1858, the force 
reached Gobernath; and, on the 2nd, ar- 
rived at Purowno—a town of some impor- 
tance in the Bengal presidency; where a 
lithographed proclamation of Mahomed Hos- 
sein’s was found attached to the Tehseel- 
daree, which notified to the world at large, 
that his Nuseeb had risen higher than the 
stars, and called upon all men to assist him in 
the extermination of the Feringhees. Four 
burkandazes were tried at this place for 
| having taken service under Mahomed Hos- 
sein, and three of them atoned for their 
crime by death. On the 8rd, the force 
| marched to Ramkotal, the zemindar of 
which had been acting under the orders of 
Mahomed; and had his house burned down 
as a mark of disapproval of his conduct. 
His personal safety had been secured by a 
timely flight. Continuing their route, the 
Ghoorka force moved on towards Pree- 
praitch, on the road to Goruckpore—the 
capital of a district in the presidency of 
Bengal, adjoining the Nepaulese dominions 
and about 150 miles N.W.N. of Patna. 
the town, which is situated on the Raptee, 


had been for some time in the hands of a 


| rebel force from Fyzabad ; and, from its 


position in reference to the stations at 


* Another correspondent wit > rwar 
writes upon this A as nee E ee 
door’s dress was most magnificent, 
wore the skin of a wild animal fo 
trimmed with head-bands of pure 
Nae of ae fame, studded with pre 

| trowsers of fine cloth of gold. “As for hi i 
; was really magnificent,; fee there va ss 
| allround it, then emeralds 3 and a broad plate of ates 


The first day he 
r a coat, richly 
gold; his girdle 
‘lous stones; his 


ung Baha-| F 
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Othey ; | 
fies Dotty | 
m the WN | 

i 


Azimgurh, Jounpore, and 
places, its early recovery 
gents was desirable. 

It should be observed, that 
the advance of the Ghoorka Previous 
Bahadoor had stipulated, that Ore y 
officer should be attached to ‘ oy 
regiments; and, accordingly, a i 
officers of all arms, with Gane 
gor at their head, were ordere 
cutta to join the Nepaulese 
description of the chief 


to 


ch of i 
number 

al Macor 
al fr Dle 
& trom Cal 


troo S. 
and his 9 


: a wet TMV ae | 
given in a letter from one of these oa 8 


in the following terms :-— oficer, 

“Yesterday, we went to see t 
rajah in full durbar. He is a 
fellow, and made a most favourable impre: 
sion on us al. He was magnifeni, 
dressed; but, at the same time, in the e 
best taste.* He is accompanied by tio ¢ 
his brothers; one of them second jn con- 
mand, and the other without any specife 
appointment. The army, which consistso | 
about 11,000 men, is formed into divisions 
commanded by the Jung’s half-brother, 
Indeed, half the durbar was composed of 
his blood relations. After the dura, 
which did not last half-an-honr, we went 
out to look at the troops. They were 
drawn up in lines of regiments one behini 


1e “maha. 
very fine 


the other, the best, of course, in front; but} |, 
we were very agreeably surprised, both} 
to their state of discipline, physique, aad | | 


equipment. They marched as steadily i 
any troops I ever saw. The double ag 
was singularly steady; and they ee 
column, square, and deployed, and ae 
in review in a most soldierlike and be 
manner. Far from realising our ee 
ceived notions of Ghoorka diminutive H 
they, at any rate in the crack Cet | 
giants; and even those in the ae 
regiments were very much larger 1 abt |) 
our Ghoorka battalions. I ing 
their composition; and General infot 
Sing, the second in command, seventy} 
me that, with the exception ° ‘the Just 
they were all pure Ghoorkas-t 7! A 
is most anxious to get at the eneM gof 

At length, on the morning ° wl 

ing Erat 
large diamonds in front, with a large ae Be 
ancy, his entire dress was worth upg rothen gl 
of rupees (£60,000.) His two yours arbiy: be 
with him, of course dressed as SUP wi 
their high rank in Nepaul.” 

+ These hardy soldiers are of M 
smaller and darker than the rea py the! 
first became familiar to the British Hi Nepe 
soldierly qualities during our wars \ ; 


of Hi 


1 com. 
specife 
sists of 
‘sions, 
others, 
sed of 
Jurbar, 
a weni 
y wer 
hebind 
t; bu 
oth aš 
re, md 
dily as 
marti | 
formel 
pase } 
stendi 
prett t 
vene; 
5, welt 
select i 


with his troops, set 
hout ten miles from 
or the purpose of attacking 
ruck a that place: the road was heavy 
| he revels ¢ ing through thick jungle 
entire WAY, and intersected by 
ahs: The force marched at 7 A.M., 
enull wroceeding about two miles, came 
after ‘ingle, where it separated, one 
ing ground to the right, and 
“the left, for the purpose of turning 
osition near a broken bridge 
the enemy © tthe centre of the wood 
ah in the centre of the wood. 

oy movement had scarcely been completed 
me the centre column of the Ghoorkas 
ee adenly upon the rebel force strongly 

| eal in the jungle. The Ghoorka guns 
| at once opened fire, and for a time were 
[vigorously replied to both by guns and 
|| musketry; but the conflict did not last ; for, 
| on the advance of the Ghoorka infantry, 
| the rebels turned and fled, leaving behind 
| them an iron gun, with limber and bullocks 
attached. From this moment, for about four 

| miles through the jungle, it became a race 
| for life between the enemy and their pur- 
| suers; but the former, spurred on by terror 
(of the Ghoorkas, flew with extraordinary 
‘speed, strewing the road with their shoes, 
| which they cast away to expedite their flight. 
| On arriving at the bridge, which the rebels 
| had only partially broken, a few sappers were 
brought to the front; and it was quickly 
tendered passable for the troops, who, shortly 
after crossing, came upon a body of rebel 
ae vate a few rounds sufficed to dis- 
ee one ms Sanes; the rapid and effec- 
ie eer which the guns were handled 
chia eae keciren the surprise and 
Dilthe es uropean officers attached 
[vere drawn by ae having no limbers, 
Ported y hand, the trail being sup- 


on the shoulders of “me : 
ispersing thi ders of other men. After 


Ay 


| upon 


i 


‘orce reunited 
mg the crest 


a D of trees, 
o 

Drought column ; but the Ghoorkas, having 
guns to the front, drove 
rom his position, and then 
"gh Hindoos 


altho 
Mon, With Hin 


com by religion, they have little in 
ex 


s doos n b ia o 
ith ausi » a8 regards caste prejudices 
With t M nor do Gey eee Easel 
B Natives o tants of the plains of Hindostan. 
qvithin ho Tee of but limited wealth, they 
auxili “r the mi ast few years, evinced a readiness 
NY troops; ltary service of the Company as 
zand, as such, have been incorporated 


MUTINY. 


[THE FIRST Fier, , | 


charged en masse. 
a race into the stati 


ae ales on the road with their. 
sae a e intrenched position of the | 
eis had been abandoned by all but about | 
a Rea men, who wer l IA 
and the chase was contir 
town to the bank of ie ee mal 
frightful slaughter commenced. A ri ‘ i 
of the rebels had succeeded in ioi | 
OaS 


ferry; and had they lined the opposite bank | | 


of the river, and kept up a fire upon the 
Ghoorkas, many, if not most of their party | 
might have escaped with life; but sauve qui 
peut was the order of the day with them 
and they all fled in confusion; the conse: 
quence was, that, without order or combina- | 
tion, they became a mob, and were struck | 
down in great numbers, boat-loads of them _ 
being shot, drowned, or cut to pieces, until | 
the river was actually red with their blood. 
“So continuous,” says an eye-witness, | 
“was the file-firing for upwards of an hour, 
that the maharajah thought the sepoys were | 
making a stand: he became desperate with | 
excitement; and those who were near him 
must have thought we were fighting another | 
Inkerman. Altogether, though no passage | 
of arms, it was a very respectable “scrim. | 
mage; we took six guns, and two things 
which we have called ‘zumbooruks, for want , 
of a better name, mounted on carriages; 
and two not mounted, besides a little | 


1-pounder | 


brought in by the villagers.” | 

The result of this action was the entire 
clearance of the Goruckpore district. ‘The 
rebel leader, Mahomed Hossein, fled to | 
Tanda, 2 town on the road to Fyzabad, in | 
the vicinity of which he again collected | 
his scattered forces. The Ghoorkas, for 2| 
few days, remained upon the field of their 
triumph while waiting for carriage. 

A letter from Goruckpore, of the 12th of | 
January, gave the following account of the 
state of affairs at that place :—“ This town 
has now been almost a week in our posses- 
sion, and matters are rapidly returning $ | 
their former state. New thanadars an 


From this point it was | | 
on, the Ghoorkas cutting [i 


e instantly cut down; || 


nted; several of those 


ars are appoi 
tehseeldars are app the Nizam (as Maho- 


ho held post under > s 
Hi Hossein is called by the natives) are 


€ attalions. 
into a force called the Simoor and poe en a 
which upon several occasions 10 tl ha anA RER 
revolt, found opportunity toexhi i aon 
in the cause of their European emp J 
of which we are now treating 5 
employed on ial services 
own chief, the Jung 


the occasion b 


i , 


i 
| 
| 
; 
Mh 
| 
| 


GORUCKPORE—THE TOWN. | 


| being brought in for trial, and execution 
| quickly follows. Already we see convicts 
| clearing up the station, and no doubt tie 
| gaol will soon be again as well tenanted as 
it was in August last. No regard is shown 
to a man’s former rank: all alike are made 
| to do sweepers’ work, so far as clearing up 
land removing rubbish goes. The church, 
| which had been completely dismantled by 
| the rebels (who had taken away or de- 
| stroyed everything removable, and smashed 
the windows), has been cleansed, and the 
writing effaced from the walls; the civil 
offices are crowded with candidates for situ- 
ations; and British authority, I am happy 
to learn, is being rapidly re-established over 
the district. 
| ‘Weexpect hourly the arrival, at Goruck- 
pore, of that consummate villain Mushurruf 
Khan,* who was apprehended a few days 
since by the ranee of Bustie, but was taken 
from her by a powerful zemindar of the 
same district, who is anxious to curry favour 
with the British government, now that it is 
again unmistakably in the ascendant. Ten 
men were hung the day after we arrived, 
and six on the following day; how many 
More since it is not easy to say, as the gal- 
lows was removed from the conspicuous spot 
it occupied in consequence of an intimation 
from the Nepaulese chief, that it was dis- 
pleasing to him to see bodies hanging. 
Bustie, where the force will next move to, 


is about forty miles from this, and half- 
| to Fyzabad.” peT 


| On the 22nd of January, the advane 
brigade of Jung Banas force Tel 
reached Belwa Bagur on the Gogra, oppo- 

| site to Fyzabad; and, with the brigades of 
General Franks aud Colonel Roweroft 

| formed a complete chain on the south and 

| east of Oude, from Fyzabad to within 
twenty miles of Allahabad. 


It should be observed that e i 

| : 5 early in De- 
| comer the brigade under Colonel RoN 
| had moved up the country, in the direction 


| _ * This individual had 

| imprisonment for ae ae ae o 
joint magistrate of Goruckpore. ae cee 
was abandoned by the British 
mained at-his post; but his effor 
Were fruitiess; the gaol was th 

prisoners liberated; and the fi 


was honoured with from that i 3 
was Mushurruf Khan, who a locality, 
house, and, sitting down upon a sofa, infor: at hig 
magistrate that he had come to settle ae ae 
account they had between them. Mushurr h ran 
was armed, and accompanied by a number pian 
gaol companions. Mr. Bird was alone, all nee 

+] 
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HISTORY OF THE 


f Goruck ° lan, 1853 

o <pore, where, ultimate) k 
lished communications wit} ely, he ey BY 
door, who sent him a reinfor, Jun 3 | | pi 
men; and with these, the marinat Of sy | 400 
brigade, the colonel considereg’ tana | 
advance against a body gf “ait ale if 
encamped a Sohunpore, on Enemy | 
Gundah. With the accession Me inj | 
Colonel Roweroft’s whole strena toned, i 
amounted to 1,100 men, of wh vo onpi Mu 


Whom by 


Jarge train of artillery, Lear witha f t 
between Myrwa and Mujhowlee us Camp ||| hali 
Sarun district, the colonel, on the F the ik 
December, moved forward to atta fat cal 
position held by the rebels, and a the | pos 
sharp encounter, succeeded in Re Ibe 
them, and driving them emg 


across the rive 7° 
the accomplishment of this resulti 
tish commander was necessitated to airy. 
his front several times, to prevent te | 
enemy from overlapping his flanks, andy | 
gradually forcing him to retire without a f 


: I ski 
chance of engaging under an accidental | T 
advantage of ground which he had secure, | ski 
In the course of the war, there was scared; | don 
another instance of an enemy so numeri || the 
cally superior, being forced to retreat befor | fire 
a force so weak, and with such small los | ia 
to the attacking party—Colonel Rowenh| 4, 
having but four men wounded. By hi rig 
masterly operations at Sohunpore, he forel a 
the rebels out of the district of Saun |i g 
crossed the Little Gundah, and effectulj |), 
assisted the ulterior movements of Ù t i 
Ghoorka force. The following is thed | 
patch of Colonel Rowcroft, to the sec | fon 
of government, in reference to this spi ii cp 
ak . ton 
affair :— ai e 
“Camp, Mujhowlee, on the river Chota Gar sf) on 
“25 miles west of Sewan, 28th ra zy ee 
“T have the honour to report, for the m ral, | Bu 
of the right honourable the governor-gene n|] | his 
the field force under my command recet apon li K 
forcement of the Gorucknath regimenta j | Af 
{500 strong) on the morning of the 25t el i ln 
A ted tni] o 
gaol-guard, and rajah followers having den Aa | k 
After a tolerably long stay, the worthy ould | a. 
left the house, with a promise that he Hower J | h 
his visit before long; in the interim, hant, i i 
Bird escaped from the place on an elep on to 
safely through the jungle to Chuptar 
advance of Jung Bahadoor’s force, he 6° 
as joint magistrate of the distr Kh dy 
subsequent recapture of Mushurruf id (or 
the satisfaction of hanging his ies hr ty 
whom he first had paraded in 2 CA 5 fit be 
streets of Goruckpore, where, during red wo |) 


(4 
ceding months, he had been accustom 
about with a species of regal pomp- 
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| ie by forced marches from 
Bes laa e ercy Maharajah Jung Baha- 
pet by his €% he commissioner. It was 


e lls, t 
Bali oe Mr. Bam strongly that they were too 
of 5o dooh ented tO m and hungry, to march again that 
d ayg | | repr, footsores had been without sleep for two 


ned for the day, Dorel 
cements to move and attack the 


e s , arran ; i 
pY | Paretan Ys Ere “seven miles distant, and about 
itle ff roel (Se my intrenched camp at Myrwa and 


About half- 


S other | | the PO nd fifty matchlockmen of the Hutwa 
mh a | | nists ir Eo iwenty matchlockmen to watch 
S cam || halfa compan narrow causeway bridge over the 
less than half a mile in front of my 
Tt was re orted to me that the rebels were 
lage of Sohunpore, and m pilots 
I | e topes (woods) close to it, on either side 
ae ay A Piee road, with a tank with high begia 
A inet the vs vo of their four guns 
‘ i} e sepoys, an re f 
he Br: f ce role On arriving within little more than 
change | | half a mile of the position of the rebels, I formed 
nt the | Jine, and took ground to the right, to turn their left 
and 9 | | fank, and emor easily en tne pe Pring this 
movement, the enemy pushed forward numerous 
hout a |f skirmishers into ekspos and cultivation, and 
“dental || | opened fire of guns and musketry on our line. Our 
ecured, | skirmishers, consisting of the marines, part of the 
scarcely | Mtl brigade, and Sikhs, soon returned their fire, 
T || doing much execution among the enemy, especially 
lumer | the marines, with the Minié rifle. We also opened 
; before |) i with onr guns and a few shells well thrown in 
all low | to or three directions, checked the rebels for a 
owero Tae I advanced the line a short distance, when 
By his a body of the enemy rapidly moved to their 
} ngnt, to join a force previously in position—I 
e forall |} strongly suspect, on our left; their aim apparently 
Sarun, aa to surround us with their numbers. 1 changed 
sctually | | nel a Immediately to our left. During this time, 
of tet by eae our left was steadily and gallantly held 
he de | fant ) ae Burlton (40th regiment native in- 
| nies s with the fifty Sikhs, and I sent two compa- 


ni : p 
eretat es of the Ramdull regiment of Ghoorkas, to rein- 


vat f force hj x 
pitt! | anaa 2" holding that post, and, if possible, to 
f on E firing on our left. Lieutenant Burl- 
vai | Ompany p, DAt Subahdar Himkumal Bushnia (9th 
ue ig | constan amdull Ghoorkas) behaved very gallantly, 
a | one of A encouraging his men, and, in riding at 
om |) Burton ve rebels who was attacking Lieutenant 
nnl b | his tuba iting, fortunately, only a cut through 
Jorg | Wounded pe helmet, the subahdar was severely 
be, | then rusho, ° Mlwar-cut round the left hip, a Sikh 
ps | | After ¢ ee Up, cutting down, and killing the rebel. 
ea ||| lne towards pe ground to the left, I advanced the 
p SAT] Bits to throw © enemy, now and then allowing our 
d n l | iho a AAN or two. The enemy made a 
ered) | wes in their E a short distance, with about fifty 
mig | ott distance p ont- After advancing the line a 
pon f i pitoheg into a » two or three shells were beautifully 
pa emen, ia of this large body of foot and 
a Bho r 1,000 yards distance, scattering 
ĉ a, 2 
j ii a Ghoonks es 30; naval brigade, 130; Ram- 
A || twa p0 Mpany opment, 500; Gorucknath ditto, 350 
fehl bein amp); fon, vs Tegiment being at Sewan, and 
| S Mountain-t Y guns (12-pounder howitzers), two 


Tain; Captain Rattray’s Sikhs, 50. 


[BATTLE OF soRUNPoRE, 


ht, and two companies of 
ere placed in re- 
The line and skir- 
unds from our guns 
ection of the tank. 


le re only a rear- 
this time left at Sohunpore. The EE 


pidly advanced into the topes, which w : 
clear of the enemy. Three EA oer 
Sing’s nephew, Hurkishen Sing, were here found 
all pitched, and a quantity of grain, &c. I ordered 
the tents to be burned at once. We then moved to 
the right, to get on the Mujhowlee-road, and con- 
tinued our advance without delay to Mujhowlee 
some six miles distant. Within about two miles of 
Mujhowlee, we saw the rear of the rebels entering 
the place; and on nearing it, I ordered the marines, 
and part of the naval brigade, and four companies of 
the (dealers regiment, to push on rapidly after 
the Sikhs composing the advance guard, in the hope 
of capturing their guns, crossing the deep ford of the 
Gundah. Iam happy to say one large iron 6-pounder 
gun, and limber complete, full of ammunition, was 
taken near the river. The Sikhs, and some men of 
the Gorucknath regiment, with Sera Koolpurshad 
Sine Bushnial, were among the first down at the 
river in capturing the gun. The cultivation was so 
heavy, and we advanced on so quickly, it was diffi- 
cult to ascertain the number of the rebels killed. 
Two other tumbrils—one full of ammunition] the oiher 
of powder—and some carts, were also taken. the 
Lie by all reports and appearances, were 1,100 or 
1,200 sepoys, and between 4,000 and 5,000 other 
armed men. The Naib Nazim, Mushurruf Khan, was 
present in the action with his force, and also Ali Kur- 
reem, Moulvie of Patna, who was first reported to 
have been killed in the action, but now said to have 
got away the evening before. The governor-general 
will be pleased to learn, that this one day’s work has 
completely cleared the district of this horde of 
marauding rebels, relieving the many villages of 
their plundering and oppression. The rajah o 
Mujhowlee and the people gladly welcomed us, as 
did other people on the road. The rajah states that 
the rebels made sure of surrounding and destroying 
us, as we were SO few, and of being able to ge a 
Chuprah, and to plunder the district. The rajah also 
states that, with the sepoys, matchlockme?, ivan 
and spearmen, the rebels were more thani ; E 
7,000 strong. Ido not think the rebels had he: 


ival of the second Ghoorka regiment on the 
T NAN I learn from the Malton 
rajah, and other reports, that there inat ee j 
some 120 of the rebels killed, by the n ar 
bodies since seen in their posi 
Besides many wounded, a few re 
ford, and six in one 
oe few casualties. The gun anh A RA 
of the rebels was too niga, their r ead Oie 
matchlock bullets mostly passing orn R ATA 
nd shot killing & dhooly bearer. and “Gorueknath 
Be rear. A Ghoorke paiva pa the |, and. also 
regiment was -younded by. 229 | 


mn a pe 


Se 


COLONEL ROWCROFT’S prspaton. | HI 


the magistrate’s sowars. It isa marvel none 
oe were hit, for numbers of the cS 
&c., passed over or by us, tearing up the ground, an 
ricochetting, but without hitting any one. The action 
commenced about 10 A.M. ; and by half-past 1 P.M. we 
had dispersed the rebels, and driven them through the 
tepes and village of Sohunpore, and had followed nem 
up and driven them out of Mujhowlee, and over was 
river Gundah by 4 P.M. The troops hada hard day’s 
work, and went through their fatigue most cheer- 
fully. I was myself in the saddle for ten hours, or 
would have written to you earlier; but I wrote and 
reported our advance and successful attack, and com- 
plete operation, to Brigadier-general Macgregor, 
with Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, the same evening, 
express to Bettiah. We bivouacked for the night 
near the river, having marched without tents or 
baggage, except two or three tents for the men of the 
naval brigade, and a few hackeries for the ammuni- 
tion, and to carry the Ghoorkas and Sikhs in case of 
accidents during the action. i 
“J marched again yesterday morning (27th De- 
cember) with a detachment of the naval brigade, 
two guns, eight companies of Ghoorkas (400 men), 
and the Sikhs—crossed the river, and moved through 
Selimpore, and about two miles beyond, to the house 
of one Narain Dial Conengoe, formerly an assistant 
collector, who had been forward in marauding and 
giving aid to the rebels. His house was blown up, 
burnt, and destroyed. We also moved to another 
village, to the house of one Sungram Lall, the 
nephew and toomandar of the above, and destroyed 
his house; but neither of the villages was injured. 
We returned to camp at half-past 4 P.M. 
_ “I need hardly say that the troops behaved, as Bri- 
tish marines and seamen ever do, most excellently and 
gallantly: Captain Sotheby was ever ready and pre- 
sent with the guns, and to afford me every assistance 
in the field. Captain Sotheby has paid great atten- 
tion to the drill and training of the naval bricade 
for land service, and in quickly training the horses 
and ponies for the guns—horses for the large 12- 
pom: guns, aid ponies for the three others, and 
Tees a rii e pnzact as gunners; and, under 
EST urner, R.N., in charge of the artillery, 
they haye had constant drill and training, and are 
now ready and steady for field service, and were in 
the action of the 26th December, f 
__ “Major Captain Sree Bhuggut Khanks, command- 
dich Bemdull regiment; Captain Dercedass Opu- 
aei a dull regiment; Captain Koolpurshad Sing 
ae cient ncinet regiment, and all 
Í he two rk 3 mee 
anxious and ready to Be oe eae 
men of both regiments were stead Flas s 
the fi 3 y and willing in 
a oen kept well to the front with the Biro: 


cau respectfully beg to recommend Ca 


N., of her majesty’s steam-fri Day 


, Of her ate Pearl 
the civil, military, and naval dice, to the aoe 


able noti ig! 
eee of the right honourable the governor- 
“I have reports that the r i 
which played on our left Be cee 2 Tene 
or Jungle at Sohunpore, and also the two ane i 
are said to have crossed over the river ere ee 
hidden beyond Selimpore. The rebels will feel the 
want of their guns and ordnance stores at Go ae 
Pore, as they are said to be in want of ere ate 
On the evening of the 26th, I dispatched ae 
senger to Myrwa to move on the camp and Gaetan 
3 


280 


| Furruckabad, he galloped back to Me} oa 


lan, 185 M P 


which was carefully broug} Bo 

3 ’ nt or My) — 
P.M. yesterday, under Tean. > to th; qh 

y y, under Lieutenant this LA at t 


regiment native infantry, doing d 
brigade. a Auty yi 
“I have order ei 
I : € eda bridge of boat 
to cross the river to-morrow. to f: T 
ment over of the numerous hacker 
riage we have; to be ready to move 2 the on) 
ing to reports brought in, and prob and act ae | yes 
Brigadier-general Macgregor, and pauls 0 a 
the maharajah’s Nepaulese army i CO-onetata ys 
“A ad sepoys and rebels were Phe 
soners during yesterds m al 
g y rday. Chey wil b 


S 1 ght thy: | was 
speedily disposed of. Proclamati 


0 nA 
ons have WE | patty 


out to the villagers to captur A f 
pture all rebe een salfi opp 
rewards.—I have, &c.—H. Rowonon ga ot | vent 
“ct > 1 Co X A 
Commanding Sarun Field Pag l | or tl 

t 
ae i patu 


Having at length put Caw | 

i f awnpore } the: 
efficient state of defence, and rege | ance 
cipline in the camp there, after the S 


larities that followed the disastrous meej | am 
rences of the later days of November | villa 
commander-in-chief appointed Bi | hil 
Inglis (of Lucknow) to the command, r de 


General Windham, removed to Umbaia | 2% 


and on the 24th of December, Sir Colin ge 
Campbell, with a force of about 8000 nal. p 
commenced his march towards Futteshy Mies 
(the British cantonment of Parruckabal ta 
proceeding by the Great Trunk-road, l: e 
the 28th of.the month, his force reade ies 


Meerun-ki-Serai, where he opened comm) Pre 
nications with Colonel Seaton at Mynpowi} | mil 
through Lieutenant Hodson, of the irre 
lar horse which bears his name; who, viij “tne 
a hundred of his men, made a rapid} jf 
over ninety miles of country overrun wy che 
rebels; and having received the chil || ver 
orders for the advance of Colonel Sestu “bet 
poorie, having narrowly escaped ba the 
crossed in his ride by the retreating tn exis 
and guns of the rajah of Etawah, Y | TX 
been driven from that town by sal i 
column during his absence. In the wa 
time Sir Colin Campbell contin ol 
advance along the Great Trunk- H ie 
on the 29th, reached J ellalabad, * T 
village two marches from Futtegh M | ep 
a large body of matchlockmen, Wi thet || ca 


guns, appeared to dispute delay “fl En 
gress. Without a moments | iat | the 
rebel force was saluted with 4 ant Na 
grape and round shot; and miih Cer 
to maintain their position, the pa a 
dispersed, leaving behind theni atiti, f 
pieces of cannon, besides * if pifi ti 
small arms which they threw away oll | 


flight. On the Ist of the mont fore 1 
the head-quarters of the Bubs A~ 


ii, villa f rosses t 
ES jat the," hich the road crosse de, Keles 
tor if jason sus ension-bridge, which the 
ben wile y ‘proken down, and had also 
x í ; BNE oa 
; l peny ha recaution to remove or destroy 
rte ven Eats in the vicinity. A brigade 
ony tll the ae sent forward with the sappers 
area | VE ab e this means of communication, 


res 
the 
| yas nearly 
wall ot was 
luly a p da SiC 
been ell apposite S 
l Of ventu 
one, “| or three ho 
Force? i ft 
a mature 0 
| the stream, 
ance; but 


into 


ed di | ; 3 
ldk | the bridge was ne 


iml 
l eannonade 


i an | village by 
fey hile the w 


‘fired upon from 
le of the river. 
red UP > 
urs earlier, t 
he ground on the other side of 


yning of the 2nd, the bridge 
d, when the repairing 
a village on the 
Had the enemy 
this interruption some two 
hey might, from the 


mo 
complete 


on 


have caused very serious annoy- 
they fortunately delayed until 
arly completed. A heavy 
was instantly opened upon the 


the guns of the naval brigade, 
hole force was brought up; and 
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j 158] 
is ge) of Goorsuhagunje, Six miles | city of Rurccnee 


rea i i $ i 5 
eae | he bridge being now finished, the men ad- 


NG) vir 


sanced across it, and deployed in front of 


aM ‘the village. The rebels scarcely had time 
nal,” look upon the British troops before they 
tosh | Te swept from the position they had 
aba | taken, and driven up the road towards Fut- 
a Ol teghur, for several miles, by the cavalry and 
reat | horse artillery, losing six guns and a quan- 
naman ity of ammunition in their hasty flight. 
Bc emping for the night at the twelfth 
iol | milestone from Futteghur, SirColin marched 
by will ee at cantonment early on the morn- 
id aif ae ee 4th, and hopes ran high that 
anvil heron e close of that day many a trea- 
chi ua pe would be avenged upon the 
stent ye he on which it had been perpetrated ; 
0 Me] O'clock th were not realised. At three 
| WHY the e the advanced column reached 
g WR etistenee wy but no semblance of human 
whol | was ieee there to meet it—mno sound 
Sertolll] | the iene the echoes of the footfall of 
e M | bution, lent band that thirsted for retri- 
ned ||| rebel cam ae the preceding night the 
eb |, Ceupiens i m broken up, and its recreant 
a | heavy ae fled from the station; two 
n | parade- sron, stood ready shotted on the 
p se era EN the intrenched camp was 
nah tages ss ae filled with the furniture, 
ly | g elish resid other property of the fugitive 
poty xe Dissage ae” afterwards murdered on 
“all au ahih + Gi the Ganges by order of 
Paali liye” Which h the enemy’s guns, ex- 
m entity, ce gre eed oth ana 
ill | die uto the hand stores and ammunition, 

TS y sds of the disappointed sol- 


1 9 h 
US occasion, On the 5th, the 
See vol. i, p. 349. 
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ad, three miles distant 
Ossession of by Sir Colin 
o the intense dissatisfac- 
Ops under his command 
itest attempt at opposition, 
e rebel force having aban- 


was also taken p 
Campbell, and, t 
tion of the tro 
without the sligl 
the whole of th 
doned the place. 


Fortunately, their retrea 
precipitate, that they had eas oe ia 
poe the government property within the 
own; and thus Sir Colin found a large 
quantity of stores of the most valuable de- 
seo belonging to the gun and clothing 

partments, available for his immediate 
use. Having secured these important items 
of military property, the commander-in- 
chief sent a large stock of grain to Cawn- 
pore, to assist the commissariat in supplying 
the troops of Sir James Outram at the 
Alumbagh. The nawab of Furruckabad 
had long been notorious as one of the most 
ferocious leaders of the insurgents, and the 
time had now arrived when punishment 
could no longer be evaded. In a telegram 
from the commander-in-chief at this time, 
it is stated— “The destruction of the 
nawab’s palace is in progress. I think it 
right that not a stone should be left un- 
turned in all the residences of the guilty 
chiefs. They are far more culpable than 
their misguided followers.” 

A letter from an officer attached to the 
force with Sir Colin Campbell, has the fol- 
lowing details of the action of the 2nd of 
January, at the Kalee Nuddee, and of the 
advance to Futteghur on the following day. 
After describing the movements of the com- 
mander-in-chief on his way from Cawnpore, 
the writer says—“His course lay from, 
Meerun-ki-Serai to Goorsuhagunje, where 
head-quarters were established on the Ist 
of January. A brigade was sent on to 
repair the suspension-bridge, fourteen miles 
from that place. They commenced work 
on the Ist, and, by the morning of the 
Qnd, had finished it all but one or ie 
planks, which they were laying down when 


Sir Colin saw the villagers come out of the 
one to 


He desired some 


go and 
would not be hurt, 
came a round sho 
which killed four men © 
enemy were then discovere! 
force: the naval brigade opened 
lage for about two hours, ! 

turning the 
9-pounder. 
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and then Sir Colin with his force crossed, 
turned the enemy out of the village, and 
pursued them with cavalry and artillery for 
about eight miles. The naval rockets blew 
up a magazine of theirs very prettily, and 
knocked over a 9-pounder; this and another 
gun they left in the village. The cavalry 
captured four more—one an 18-pounder, 
and plenty of ammunition; in all, six guns 
that day. Our loss was Younghusband, of 
the Sikhs, shot through the lungs; and 
Maxwell, of the artillery, shot through the 
thigh. General Grant was slightly touched, 
and a spent ball hit Sir Colin on the 
stomach, but did not injure him; four men 
of the 53rd were killed, and six or seven of 
the 8th were also knocked over by a shell; 
no others wounded. They encamped at the 
twelfth milestone from here, and started 
again on the 3rd at 11 a.m. The cavalry, 
the night before, came upon a body of the 
rebels in the open, and cut them up in 
grand style. Fifty bodies were counted in 
a few fields—all sepoys. The force came 
near Futteghur about 3 p.m.; and, to their 
disgust, found the enemy had decamped 
during the night. They had an 18 and 24- 
pounder ready loaded, and were intrenched 
on the grand parade; also an intrenched 
camp outside the fort. They left all their 
guns but two, and ammunition, and merely 
made off with all the treasure, and two guns 
to protect it.” $ g 
A letter from Futteghur 
5th, stated, that, on ae 
Khan, one of the individuals concerned in 
executing the orders of Nana Sahib for the 
murder of the European women at Cawn 
pore, was hanged in the midst of a reat 
number of the native inhabitants mnie t 
he died “calling upon the people of Indi: 
to draw their swords and Mert nigh ia 
RRO by the extermination of the 
Another correspond 
the orimander-invchi ae athe coup jot 
el, Says—“ We arrived 
at Futteghur about 5 P.m. on the 8rd i 
stant. We had a brush with fee bel ee 
the way, and gave them a sound ths TA 
killing about 200, and capturi es 
guns—one of them a 32 Ree ae 
bel -pounder. The 
rebels bolted from Futteghur, leaving t 
guns, a good deal of ammunition anal e 
quantity of miscellaneous plunder me 
ave gone across the Ganges into Oud T 
fools like, the panic-stri ane 
gee panic-stricken wretches could 
4 u . 
blow up the DAPA of Roe Tenana 
239 Which, if they had 


> 3 mo 
The chief’s force suffer ani | 
red much g ho fl) 4p 
advance on Futteghur. The « | ting Jf gedi 
determined to push on, and i mar’ ya 
were eager to carry out his ae Neat | a 
marches, and sometimes nothing | Orel te 
fast and dinner, were accordin ae brea |! 
of the day. Add to this, lots of han Mefi ith 
and bivouacking on the open Hae Wor, 
will be able to form Something like And yo i 
rate idea of the march from an acen | fort 
The rebels’ camp at Futteghur ra | and 


ous sight. It had evidently been ab euri feet 
in haste, and in hot haste too. It andon | od 
of articles plundered from Europet wf T 
instance, ladies’ boots and shoes, D 

ir 


tions of pee and any articles of person | 
requirement among females and chilia, | 
Pandies must have been in a great E | 
which we shall, doubtless, increase bel | 
long. We care not how soon.” | 

Previous to the flight of the rebels fron | 
Furruckabad, the nawab had fired apl 
tion of the town, and allowed his retains} 
to plunder it. At one time he had eif" 
dently contemplated resistance, as hem} 
guns were mounted on the walls of his fof. Caw 
and at other points which might have bea} day, 
troublesome to the advancing troops; bil] ral 
the rapid and complete discomfiture fli} em 
advanced post at the village near the Kale} pur 
Nuddee, assured him that his only chin} | ter 
of safety consisted in flight; and he fed | 
cordingly, seeking an asylum in Oude, Ù | 
precise quarter in which the commander 
chief desired hereafter to meet with him | i 

Almost at the same time these tt Ih 
were in progress, Colonel Walpole, who Hi bad 
been dispatched from Cawnpore to l tho 


Etawah with his column, encour AN | plie 


defeated the enemy at a place ca of l fron 
pore, where he captured a number ji his 
and arrested twenty persons of Nani Sjøl the 


immediate retinue, whom he 7" aig) 
complicity in that chief’s atrocities fl we 
mediately hung. From thence, unt") a 
by Mynpoorie, and clearing Be ic o 
he advanced, he at length Jome 
mander-in-chief at Futteghur- 
On the Ist of February, 5 7 
bell broke up his camp at Fut 
commenced his return mare id ad 
Himself, with General Mansfie A 
officers of his staff, pushed on IP ppoe 
the army, escorted by the oth = 


erson 
ld, 
. ‘The 
frit, 
befor 


Is fron 


a por 
etainers 


ad er | 


hew 


fled ac- 


j | D val horse artillery, and, pro- 
~~“ f Bengal of twenty-five miles 


nf oette arrive 


Hi the co ebe] and 


Heas 
vith a there Was, 
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op © rate 
ate at Seta Cawnpore on the 4th of 


he ar! When at Soorajpore, their 
before reaching the city, 
chief was informed that 
murderer, Nana Sahib, 
osite side ofthe river in Oude, 
d of Mahratta irregular 
however, no means by 
infante could be reached ; although, but 
si * tervenntion of the river, the traitor, 
| of adherents, might have 
nded, and their capture, living 
eted by the chief’s escort. 

The main body of troops at Futteghur 
followed the commander-in-chief with all 
peed; the 39nd regiment, with some Sikh 
| avalty and infantry, only remaining to pro- 
“tect the station. Walpole’s brigade was 
‘withdrawn across the Ganges, from the 
| right bank of the Ramgunge, on the farther 
| side of which he had been watching a large 
“Wnt inactive body of Rohileund rebels, and 
“arrived at Cawnpore on the 10th and 11th. 


|| Hope’s brigade, which, on the 26th of 


January, overthrew, with loss, a body of 
 Mussulman fanatics at Shumsabad Mhow 
‘(twenty-five miles from Futteghur), reached 


i, Cawnpore on the 7th; and on the following 
| tay, the commander-in-chief departed by 
i} mail for Allahabad, at which city the gov- 

| emor-general had already arrived, for the 
| purpose of consultation with him. . The in- 
| terview was important in its results, as unity 


| of purpose was thereby secured between the 


from Lahore, and 
boundary of the Were already within the 
cual Province. Before thei 
al, however, a s ar 
infli » à severe blow had bee 
inflicted upon the rebels : n 
these depredators, thr pee een Ok 
stationed at the follow large bodies were 
Barei ollowing points, between 
areilly and the: hills:—O ; 
F : :—One party, under 
uze Huk, held the road to Peeleebheel. at 
a point fourteen miles from the bottom of 
the Nynee Tal hill; a second was at Ruda- 
pore, further to the west; and a third was 
in the centre, on the main Bareilly-road 
twenty-four miles from the Nynee Tal hill, 
Bea from the camp at the foot of the 
ill, occupied by Colonel M‘Causland, with 
the 66th Ghoorkas, some 500 Nepaulese 
and hill-men, with irregular-horse, and four 
light guns; in all, about 1,200 men. With 
this little force, on the 10th of February, 
the colonel attacked the rebels on the 
Bareilly-road (commanded by Kalee Khan, 
who had advanced within thirteen miles of 
his camp), and utterly routed them, captur- 
ing three guns,.and killing and wounding 
upwards of 500 of the rebel troops. His 
own loss, in killed and wounded, was thirty- 
five, including among the latter two officers 
of the 66th regiment. The action over, 
Colonel .M‘Causland prudently marched 
back to his camp, which was exposed to 
attack by the two other forces of the enemy, 
having, within twenty-four hours, traversed 
nearly thirty miles, and fought a pitched 
battle. sisi 
At this period all was quiet in the Pun- 
jab, from whence Sikh regiments moved 
down into Hindostan; while European ones 


ude, te) two chief authorities in India; and, on the 

nde Hath, Sir Colin rejoined the army at Cawn- | came from Kurrachee to take their places. 
| |e On the 4th of the month, Sir John Law- 
, eral] Meanwhile, Jung Bahadoor, with his| rence arrived at Loodiana with the 17th 
robiji PHoorkas, remained inactive before Fyza- | Punjab infantry, on his way to Delhi and 
to #7), Mm eastern Oude, being unable to take Agra—the districts recently handed over to 
at) Place for want of ammunition Sup- | his superintendence ; and from Mooltan the 
Ai he Were consequently ordered for him | 7th fusiliers had arrived at Lahore, relieving 
of el ae enares; and, pending their arrival at | the Slst regiment, which was thus free to 
Sable ae the march of Brigadier Frauks, on | reinforce the scanty garrison at Peshawur. 

i 3 | rae from Jounpore by Sultanpore tol At the same time, a small Bombay force 
andl oe now, was halted at Budlapore. Such | left Hyderabad, in Sciude, for Rajpoolgpas 
a 5 i Tespective positions on the 7th of| and arrived at Jeysulmeer, from aie 
ae | toaid toe oe the two auxiliary forces destined | point it might be conveniently ce 
her Fest of Ong ander-in-chief in the recon- | upon Joudpore, if neces i 


Í urni 


lesg tha 
a and 

L 
2H 


Pi 3 Š to the north-west of that terri- | also commence 
|| “tinue 8reat province of Rohileund still rabad to Kotah. soe a 
Hl 8e,althou, wide field of disorder and out-|the rebels appear to 3 Nas 
| gh, by the beginning of February, the execution of the rajan 1 
u five Sikh regiments of foot, with 
u Suns, had moved down the roads 


ootanee force, U i 
A ed its march from Nussee 


In Malwa, the energies Ol 


Amjhera, at 
s 


Indore, had stricken 2. 
among the disaffected. 495 


[GENERAL OPERATIONS, 


ome terror | | 


con 


a eee ee ee : 
TO 
Re an ISTORY OF THE | 
HEROISM AT TULLOWAN. ] HIS nn i | A 
; «the native chiefs to|the rear, had been twice com ii J 
Crt ac in his distri t; but|sure swords with the Brie eled Sf! — 
commence disturbance in his district ; British SOR 
| 


was spared by Sir Robert Hamilton, the 


i reduce 
lock were pressing on, helping to 1 d 


into an ever-narrowing circle, the yet eighty o! sheir omla lifeless on the bio 
smouldering fires of rebellion and anarchy. In t le neesi ency of Bombay, A "f the 
The first-named commander, after having | occupation o Shorapore and thè | i 


relieved Saugor from the presence of the 


near Etawah, where 125 of t} 


5 Sit: . es f | 
“seal commissioner, when his ministers stroyed in a walled enclosure pete ul po 
politica cuted, upon the ground of imbe- | under Mr. Hume, a collector Ya for | (ie 
jere exe S : 5 SEG eT Hy 

| | vere Jea that no longer availed him. _| second time towards Cawnpore 27 Md yf 
elity prea = j tral | tachment of the 88th reon 2 ee aa | Do 
| | Further to the eastward, in Central tac E them oora regiment ai ndan 

India, Sir Hugh Rose and General Whit- | party of them which had keal i! 

ay R it 


enemy, moved eastward against a strongly att ee remained tranquil, W ma 
situated fort, called Gurratoka, about |in the Sawnu : Varree district, alse m IE 
twenty-five miles from that place, supposed soner (one ee lsurgents of 184) Bu 
to be occupied by the remams of the mu- having escaped from gaol, collected a jms 
tinous 52nd Bengal native infantry. He | 200 followers, and attacked a small tre “fia 
proceeded to invest the fort, which, how- |sury station of the government, at a ples E 
ever, from its extent and situation, his force | called Tullowan, defended only by a hay, | si 
would have been perfectly inadequate to | dar and ten sepoys of the ghaut pole. | ia 
accomplish, when the occupants, seized | The little garrison, on being summoned || 
with a panic, fled from the place. A party | surrender the post, manfully refused to | | fe 
of cavalry and horse artillery, sent in pur- | so, and sustained and repulsed a series g | k 
suit, cut up nearly a hundred of the fugi- attacks from the armed budmashes; whit i fn 
tives; and then, having demolished the |continued during four hours, and in whig fee 
defences of the fort, Sir Hugh moved with | several daring efforts were made to firo tie | | a 
his brigade towards Jhansie, on which point | place over their heads. Failing in oa | 

his other column, with Captain Orr’s force | assault, the rebels demanded a parl, f 


of the Hyderabad contingent, had already 
marched. i 

During these operations of Sir Hugh 
Rose, and pending the arrival at Jubbul- 
pore of General Whitlock’s force, a small 
Madras column, sent out from that station 
on the Great Deccan-road to the Ganges, 
had not been idle. Several rebel villages 
were destroyed; and an attack of the rebels 
in force upon the village of Sleemanabad, 
was gallantly repulsed by detachments of 
the 28th and 38rd Madras native infantry. 
Communications were also opened with 
Captain Osborne and the rajah of Rewah, 
by whom the fort of Bijrajooghur had been 


through an influential man of the nei} © 
bouring village, and, during the conferen, | 
attempted a surprise, but were again foll | | 
At length they appeared to remember tl) 

the wives and children of the soldiers wt} 
in the village; these they immediate | 
seized, and placing them in front of T i 
position held by the loyal treasury gu f| 
threatened indescribable atrocities | E 
place and treasure were not instantly a 

dered to them. To their threats, and n | 
shrieks of the terrified captives, ties ie 

men were alike deaf; and at lens + a 
assailants withdrew, taking with then |) 


: unfortunate women and children. heiti ii T 
taken. The rajah of the place contrived to | were among the cruel incidents of UY) 
escape ; but the killadar (commandant of rible war that still desolated homes: Ü i 
the fort) and ninety-four other prisoners destroyed families, throughout W i 
were taken. These men Captain Osborne | and bloodstained provinces of Hindo 1 3 
hesitated to execute, doubting the temper | the close of the first year of its durati i 
of the Rewah men; and he accordingly sent} Of the prospect of its speedy term! at ; 
the prisoners down the road to the Ma- expectations were various an sangt o } 
drasees, by whom they were readily shot. the early part of the year 1858, eye! pni q 
General Whitlock’s force was to leave Jub-| those who by position an cir ui £ t 
bulpore about the 15th of the month, and | were naturally deemed well infor sti Pils 
advance in two divisions—one along the | the subject Of the confidence W EPM || 
great road to the Ganges, the other to the entire and speedy suppres! fal On| 
Saugor by way of Dumoh. revolt was then asserted, the 

The Calpee rebels, thus pressed upon in i i ue 
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è, the lieutenant-governor of 
cm an officer of distinction in 
| st the commander-in-chief, dated 
“ine cam p ki-Serai, on the 28th of Decem- 
pier instanced as one proof of the 
tertained upon the sub- 

s actually upon the 
operations. The writer, referring 
revolt cenerally, says, “ The neck of 
the country, is 


yiews en. 
p erson 


the 1€ 
pusiness, 


| expt 


| aid the letter, 
e British forces to those of 


| the mutineers has been established by the 


P and half-victorious Gwalior con- 
‘tingent, a desultory and comparatively 
feeble opposition is all that is likely to be 


í pointed, 


complete pacificati 
at 
Doab, which for SA of the country. The 
donediton iA ny months was aban- 
las Deen o T E lawless soldiery, 
Etawah, Mynpoorie Putt enemy; Bithoor, 
abad—all in our Hanae aoe Furruck- 
and landholders, if still pee 
least fugitives i wot large, are at 
3 gitives in Rohileund 

their lands have passed fro ee 
The mutineers under Batad eel 
aes have next to be nae a 
ere some resiste bo 
but neither from ae age Fede ‘ace 
whom Sir James Out i ea 
a ra i i 
check at the Alumbagh ond ee. 3 
tion will be the kie oi of th E 
rection, do we look to receive a ‘iki 
more than a momentary obstruction fe ie 
re-establishment of the benign and j i 
rule of England.” i ae 
Unfortunately for the i 
nio a accuracy of th 
prediction, Oude had yet to be sani 
and rivers of blood were yet to flow, before 
me ee of peace could be again 
realise by the native populations of the 
greater portion of the Anglo-Indian empire, 


| encountered in our progress towards the 


or safety be insured to its European residents 
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ll be x 
all cua that when Sir Colin 
7 ae from Lucknow, in Novem- 
i Hye relieved garrison of the 
Mom he Wais the women and children 
eft Si ane from destruction, he 
ritish a with a strong divi- 
imbagh, an Eaa to hold possession of bagh, and partl 
e otations in O orm a nucleus for future 
2° command ude.*, The force selected by 
Service, cone ye aa this important 
Posed o o brigades of infantry, 
u 5th, 75th, 78th, 84th, and 
of the British line, the Ist 


IR JAMES OUTRAM; ADVICE AND 
TILE OF GUILEE; OFFICIAL 
N THE 21ST OF FEBRUARY; QUARREL 
ADVANCE OF THE REBEL FORCE ON THE 25TL OF 
EAT OF THE REBELS; STATE OF LUCKNOW ; 
SSAULT; DEFEAT AND DIS- 


CHIEF AND S 
LUCKNOW ; BA 
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ment, the Ferozepore 
12th irregular horse, 
and a forml- 


Madras European regi 
regiment of Sikhs, the 
a body of volunteer cavalry, 
dable detail of artillery, engineers, sappers, 
&e., &e.; the whole amounting tO about 
3,500 men, partly stationed at the Alum- 
y in y inten camp 
t and the city- oo 
: 7 sful 


between that po 
of the suce 


In consequence 


that place an Sir 


Oude, should be 


ao 
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if 
I UCKNOW— CORRESPOND BN CE. | 


ne he | randum was sent by the coss; 
een ttered parties of t E } ssid, that 
interruption by sca Dk eal with him according to p> that he > 
eid the communication between | de 3 eA TE to his desert, mf 
himsel? 1 the force at the Alumbagh ren- | has been playing false. He hag bee, -Wh 
ims ud > : TM sa : 3 hated 
ded joss precarious. In order to effect ined, and will remain a Prisoner yyy 2u | 
a 2 x 


4 5 . S 7 . * nti] ` a] 
this desirable object, the following memo. So O A a you, on | pu 

randum was forwarded to the major-genera find, by that ¢ memorandaeie haced tof pie 

i taff at Cawnpore :— s : i „2 thatit + cont} 

k by the a Cawnpore, Dec. 8th. | mander-in-chief expects him to an Com, | cot 

|; re A 2 

f 3 


aie : 3 Bta 
“The commander-in-chief is of opinion, Bea a ea as 400 Tur pe 
S : ` s inla 200 Madras infantry, as well 3 
z d take immediate steps 1n |an antry, as hal 
| pursuance of the advantages gained the | cavalry, and Captain Olphent | 
E oire yesterday at Cawnpore, to put ee letter tone 
. 4 munications with this place in a In his letter O the governor 
ani effective condition. You will, | council of the 9th instant, w 
menpe. ae the receipt of this memo- | warded, under a flying Seal, for the con. | 
Saas deirdh to the rear 400 European | mander-in-chief’s information, he states | 
ae 200 Madras infantry, Captain)‘ We have barely carriage for 
5 2 


: a weak by. | 
Olphert’s light field battery, and half your | gade; which, however, could not he detache |, 
d 


i i rudence, to a distance inyolying || rad 
f ith all your camels. with prud ' valving a | 0! 
artes Sith should be placed | absence of more than a day, without et. | ale 
under your best officer, must clear the vici- | posing the camp to considerable rik, | m 
nity of the road from Alumbagh to Cawn- | menaced as it is by many thousands of the | THC 


pore, of all refractory characters, including | enemy, supported by several guns posted in | fort 
Munsik Ali, who disturbs the neighbour- | the gardens and enclosures on this side of | 
hood of Onoa. This force will collect, as | the canal, on our front and flanks, whieh f 
it marches, as much carriage as possible, | daily send round shot into our advanced f 
‘bringing it to the north bank of the posts, though from so great a distance ast | 
Ganges, to be laden with gram and sup- | do no injury. ; eat | 
plies for your field force. The difficulties} « The enemy are now busily emni in} 
of procuring carriage at Cawnpore are erecting a battery on our left flank, w ice 
very great, but every effort is being made likely is intended for defensive ale 
in your behalf.” but, atthe same time, might become Be 
The instructions thus conveyed appear to | sive at any moment: they are a g 
have been met with strong objection by Sir strengthened by the fugitives ee arny 
James Outram, who considered that the |-defeated by the commander-in-chief. wal 
weakening of his force to so great an extent,| “They have lately brought om m all 
while in the immediate proximity of an artillery guns. These guns could a 
enemy nearly ten times his numerical harm by moving on our flanks, if we | 
strength, would be to risk the safety of the guus of a similar description to opp 


oo ; at the f 
position entrusted to him, and, in all proba- | them; and it must be recollected i ity 
bility, might lead to its loss. On the llth | 


of the month, therefore, he submitted his bagh, "i 
view of the imexpediency of the measure en- against this camp or the Alumbag esl! 


joined upon him, in the following letter tol are also entirely without gram, am is) 
the chief of the staff, for the 


; . i ae 
information of | be obliged to make more distant exp® 4 
a the commander-in-chief: 


ne must, 
ec in search of it; and these parties 
Camp, Alumbagh, Dec. llth, 1857 


j 

. . i in poi 

“Sir,—I am di 5 - | course, be increased in strength | 
1r, —I am directed by Major 


; -general | tion. CA |p 
Sir James Outram to acknowledge the re-| “The cavalry force is most Be W Jam 
ceipt of the message dispatched by you, by | the horses of the volunteer cavatty» Sye | 
cossid, on the 8th instant, with the 


e i; 
. in : i 
1 at, wit account | irregulars, who have all been i y 
of the commander-in-chief’ S victory over the dency, are so reduced in Cor i 
Gwalior force, which arrived y 


J esterday. Heit render little or 
did not, however, br y hey can rende 


t ing the ‘memorandum’ z a n OE arar 
ę by the chief of the staff, fo Reece pi Want Or BEATE? 


. Jb 

4 r the guidance of | ni ht, prevent their regaipins 
Sir J. Outram, G.C.B. Sir James only re- mee hoe Ge ont? mou 
ceived the copy of that this morning. He! their saddle-trees being s0 ia ven 
is desirous of being informed if the memo- | amount of stuffing suffices to PU" 
236 ; 


ie sp 4 these, therefore, comprise the 
; itt ksi vont cavalry We heye 
> ul efe hing 0 Madras infantry from 
l en ould weaken Colonel Fisher too 
“Ht panne «frond parties of the enemy, ac- 
ied |) at ved by guns, have been reported as 
* Con, “comp along the old road to our rear, and 
ach y (n0vils ection of that post; and Sir James 
Opany e ; expedient, on Colonel Fisher’s 
al ty | thong on to reinforce him with 50 Euro- 
tai applica hey will, however, accompany the 
pms; © a remain at Bunnee on their 
etal iy i convoy, an 
3 for. | ate major-general also writes to point 
ane “at the extensive nature of his position, the 
‘Ate Jellalabad, and the left 


sot of which is 
ee on a village to the left of the main 

front, altogether, of nearly four 
This extent is rendered necessary 
by being obliged to occupy Jellalabad, in 
of th | mhich direction all the grazing and forage 
telin | the cattle is obtained; and the villages 
sided jon the left front and flank have to be occu- 
hich í pied, in order to prevent the enemy com- 
Fear | manding the main road and our flank with 
eas | ier guns, from a very strong defensive 
position. Sir J.Outram trusts that the com- 
| mander-in-chief will view these points in the 
same light that he does, and agree with him 
roo) the inexpediency, under these circum- 
sofen tI eee of detaching the force proposed to 

| the rear, 


o daily} Toni atts 

o anny | ome the convoy, consisting of 850 
A Bun ,will leave this camp, escorted by 150 
o ho? | peshen infantry, fifty Sikhs, and twenty- 
y mt | op heey ,and be joined at Bunnee by fifty 
hal |} ny: e 90th regiment, now stationed there. 
a| 838 the utmost of the force Sir James 


' feels hi sien 3 
at the ne himself justified in sending. He re- 


ak bri. 
tached 
ing ay pot 
Ut er. 

Tis, 


yed in 
chyen, 


=] 


4 N D 

e chf in aa camels, for the purpose of bringing 

ht Ye ae patch, from information received, 

1 j} | only reine lay his hands on. Your letter 

reste ttan es camels; and Sir James has not 

dii convoy” Carts, as it delays the march of the 

wee, | baying ite mies a larger escort accom- 

prop | -—1 have, &e., 

; an “P. BERKELEY, Colonel, 

feet. The “ Chief of the Staff.” 

a ‘| James Onpustrance thus submitted by Sir 

Ps th, wag ram, through the chief of his 

n “i Kalin Cannan means satisfactory to Sir 

ej plovi 7 E ell, by whose orders the 
smite à paorandum was immediately 
Nee oft o the Alumbagh, for the guid- 

i) G ae Major-general :— à 

iat hs The con ttters, Cawnpore, Dec. 12th. 


m , Caw 
: Considera ria chief has had under 
10n, a letter addressed to the 
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= ee 


[DIFFERENCE oF OPINION. 


chief of the staff 

deputy-adjutant-gene 4 ee Berkeley, 
general Sir James Outra Toren of Major- 
the reasons of the eae .C.B., in which 
giving execution to his aln o mak 
conveyed in the memorandu Bee orders, 
general Mansfield, chief of t} e 
7th of December. he staff, on the | 

“ Tt is a subject of t 
his excellence tie? te ee uo 
the reasoning of Sir James Outram, the ordei 
above alluded to having been consid or 
with the greatest care Before it omoa 
with reference to the country in whieh Si tal 
James Outram’s camp is pitched, and ihe 
knowledge of what it is in the power of the 
enemy to attempt. 

“ His excellency entreats Sir James Out- 
ram to believe that he is fully alive to the 
circumstances of his position, and he does i 
not think it possible for him to be threat- P 
ened by real danger. 

“ Including the posts of Alumbagh and 
Bunnee, Sir James Outram has at his dis- 
posal 4,400 fighting-men, of which the bulk 
is composed of European infantry, besides a 
very powerful artillery. The efect of the 
late successes on the right bank of the 
Ganges, cannot but be felt throughout the 
province of Oude as elsewhere. 

“Tf the left be threatened by a battery, 
his excellency would suggest the advisability 
of attacking and destroying it before it can 
become a cause of annoyance. If, on the 
occasion of a detachment going out, Sir 
James has fears for his position, his excel- 
lency would further venture to suggest 
that the front of the camp should be con- 
tracted, or that it should be converted 
into a bivouac, in case of really imminent 
danger. ; 

“The strength of detachments 1s always 
calculated by the commander-in-chief with 
the greatest care, with reference to general 
circumstances, with which it is hardly pos- 
sible that any one but his excellency should | 


be acquainted. 
“Tn conclusion, 


i 


his excellency observes, 
that nothing advanced in this memorandum 
is said by way of reproach, but merely 
ice and friendly caution. | ait 
atthe “ advice” vad “caution” thus fur- 


i i its tone, seem 
nished, might naturally, foni w a rae 


to require the paragraph © 
n which was ae 
operate as a salve to the w ae 
ment might tacitly infl 


of an officer of the 


o 
| 
| 
: 


z 
l 
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— 


who, as a disciplinarian 
do no other than bow in 
silence to the repr ‘oof thus administered to 
him by his superior in rank and responsi- 
bility. Further correspondence on the sub- 
ject was therefore av oided; but the irritable 


James One am, 
himself, could 


| feeling on either side had scarcely time to 


calm down, before some « routine” blunders 
in the quartermaster-g „generals department 
| at the Alumbagh, brought down the follow- 
ing communication from the chief of the 
staff, « for the guidance of Sir James Out- 
ram,” and his officcrs in charge of depart- 

ments : == 
« Head-quarters, Cawnpore, Dec. 15th. 

«Two hundred gun-bullocks have been 
dispatched to Sir J. Outram, yoked to carts. 
He will have the goodness to apply them to 
the guns. ‘A fortnight’s provisions for all 
Sir James Outram’s force, including Bun- 
nee, together with what stores of clothing, 
tentage, and boots, it is in the power of 
Brigadier Inglis, commanding at Cawupore, 
to give. 

“Sir James Outram will arrange in 
future, by order of his excellency, to send a 
suficient escort, with carriage, once a fort- 
night, to take out what supplies he may 
want from Cawnpore to his camp. This 
escort must never consist of less than 350 
European infantry, 150 native infantry, 
seventy cavalry soldiers, together with two 
field guns. Colonel Fisher, commanding at 
Buunee, being under the command of "Sip 
James Outram, will be supplied by the com- 
missariat of the major-general’s division, 
and not from that of Cawnpore, which ihe: 
longs to another. 

“Tt will be easy for Captain Maclean and 
Captain Christopher so to arrange together, 
under the orders of the deputy- -commis- 
bereen, that the supplies meant for 
er shall not travel onwards to Alum- 

fc Sir J. Outram is in 
to the neglect of his der e 
termaster-general, or other staff Ue 
quantity of flannel shirts and serge jack yA 
besides other articles, which had ae ae 
vided by the commander-in-chief for fous 
of his division, were positively allowed i 
return to Cawnpore, instead of being a 
use of as intended. ass 

ecr 
H pe fonica of the staff is aware that 
xr was issued, on the occasion of 
the commander-in- chief quitting Alumbagh, 
a the quilts, &c., brought for Sir James 
utram non, should be taken charge 


7 
of at once. It appea ee ; 
occurred to his staff aes i oie i 1 
the other bales besiq 
gailis, although it wW 


were in Hakua keni ioe 
for the use of the pea 
Sir James Outram. 
“ Sir James ; 
form the AE eE requeste t 
rdinate tọ p.t 
Berkeley, now on the staff of hi © Colne} 
the commander-in-chief’s a, divisi [i 
sure on this account, and to he displ 
personal attention and superintens 
every duty committed to their ae 
Any staff ‘officer faili mg in this y te 
future, will be immediately depen 
appointment, according to a seule 
lately published on the subject.” me 

It may be presumed, that the War i 
thus given haa its intended effect, a | 
record appears to be extant of any wll 
tinued displeasure of the commanteriy 
chief with the staff at the Alumbal; uw 
did another instance occur during its ong} 
pation by Sir James Outram, of “object 
to the declared arrangements of Sir Cols) 

Campbell. 

We may now resume our detui 
active operations in connection with th 
important position held by the i 
under Major-general Sir James Outre 
and the final “reoceupation of the ni 


ae TA 


of Oude. 
From the time of the departure ail | 
commander-in-chief, on the night 0 By | gw 


al 
22nd of November, no serious 4 aggre p 


on the part of the rebels was ate) 
until the 22nd of the following m% 
when General Outram received 1 informi 4 
that the enemy were preparing we 
his communication with Cawnpore Sil 
form a chain of outposts betw een t a i 
and Bunnee, about fourteen mie 
Cawnpore- road, where he intende 

guns in position; and to effect this Ps 


an 
to 


5,000 men, with four guns, vere l | thi 
at a village called Guilee, about t of P| ar 
from the camp, in the irection, | ta 
koosha, and at a short distance ha 

2 Jumbi la 


city. The troops at the 
already becoming tired 
enforced by their positions * 


Outram, feeling that hes b 
ranted mediate action, a 


taking the enemy by surprise nli 
frustrating their project. eoa 
necessary force for an attat 


d 
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a. on the 22nd of 


? lock A.D i; 
E of o troops — consisting of 1,100 
; kaf poo? id 150 cavalry; with six guns 
tif it od from the sienom ead o 
lin i le advanced picket © eon EE by 
t tye Pye The force quictiy £ pproached, 
af gaye o of a ruined village, until 
‘tlh ander °° ndred yards of the rebels, when 
mef hin a Da, and ‘scouts were sent out to 
hi | is Le thei position. These were absent 
Col A few minutes, when they returned and 
sion, ¢ j bu "ted to the general. Sir James Outram 
diel a advanced alone a short distance, 
e thf! satisfy himself of their accuracy, and then 
à 1 to the troops to advance. 


tareh js they 


al ore 


warmiy 
L ¢ 
Ly aS yy 
My Coy. 
niente 
gh ue 
ts na 
bjectiosi 


jir Cals} | 


letail ¢ 
with të 
e fi 


Outren} | 
2 piil] | 


“year of the village, t 
| the enemy were seen 
tem; but so completely surprised were the 
| jatter, that for some moments they stood 
gaing Upon the advancing column as if 


“eredulous of sight. They at length chal- 


Se 


British, the killed and wounded amounted 


to three only. 


K ae o despatch of Major-general 
the ny eines ety -adjatant- general of 
Ror ene ths official details of the 
oa Lucknow, Dec. 23rd, 1857 
Sir,—l have the honour to E O 
the information of his S oley ae 


mander-in-chief, that I had yesterday a 
affair with the enemy at a village eae 
Guilee, three miles from hence, situated a 


little to the right of the road to Dilkoosha. | 


“I had been informed two days pre- 


cation with Bunnee. 


took up a position between that village and 


Jenged; but without loitering for a reply, 
the astonished troopers discharged their car- 
ines at random, and galloped off to their 
main body. As soon as the English troops 
| vare fairly in the open ground, but before 
they could deploy into line, the enemy, 
| vho were favourably posted in a thick tope, 
fred upon them with musketry and round 
‘shot. Sir James Outram at once gave the 
order to form line and advance ; and with- 
out giving the rebels time to fire a second 
te the troops rushed forward with a 
| hearty cheer, and drove everything before 


e ot!) their : 

i del | E: pees Their first trophy was the 
rol taken clonging to the enemy, which was 
‘unl | ana pat the loss of only one man killed 
woth! to oe wounded. ‘The troops continued 
orni i on ihe eek skirmishing through a jungle 

|| a “he right of the Fn ec ea 

y cit} | havine ac of the enemy’s position; and 
, ail} | formed ee them out of the latter, re- 
he ©}! | plain in me, and advanced across a wide 
s on W| able for pursuit. The ground being favour- 
top | corns acy at this place, the volunteer 
put) | the enem e a brilliant charge, and drove 
coll] | leavine ee confusion towards the town, 
ree W the obie ree guns to their pursuers. As 
es a! ] a the general was simply to 
from “I | taken, and from the position they had 
gh E have brou pe such guns as they might 
ral || ® general süt with them, without hazarding 
in halted, and sagement, the troops were now 
10 y p, which shortly after returned to the 
el WEH | Mak face, they reached about 11 A.M., to 
wd ag 5 he loss of the enemy in this 
gh Mea, an counter, was estimated at 150 


our guns. 


aeaa 


On the side of the 


distant from each other. 


viously, by my spies, that the enemy con- 
templated surrounding my position, in | 
order to cut off supplies, stop all foraging | 
expeditions, and to intercept my communis 
; With this object, 
they dispatched a force to Guilee, which | 


Budroop, which places are about a mile | 


“On the evening of the 21st instant, I | 


learnt that the rebels had been reinforced, 
and that their strength amounted to about 
4,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, and eight field 
guns.* 

« Having ascertained that a space of 


about half a mile intervened between their | 


position and the gardens skirting the canal | 
and the Dilkoosha, I moved out at 5 4-3., | 


in the hope of surprising them at daybreak 
and intercept their retreat to the city, with 
a force detailed in the accompanying divi- 
sional order, which I have this day issued, 
and to which I beg to refer his excellency 
for all details, and for the terms in which I 
express my appreciation of the conduct of 
the troops on the occasion. ; 
«The main body of the enemy being on 
the march considerably in advance, Ye- 
treated to the city by a detour to the left, 
out of our reach, and concealed by inter- 
yening topes of trees, on hearing the attack 
on their rear; but the loss of four horse 
ch ammunition, be 
aggage, and some fifty or 
elephants and baggage, Te 


will, I think, 


2 . 
n venturing beyond their 


defensive works, or at any rate, from at- 
tempting, fo 
out their plan 
within a too 


have great hopes that the s sad offect | | 


li be productive of i 


expedition wi 
d to be only 


* Since ascertaine 
were captured. 


——— 
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in restoring confidence to the neighbouring 
inhabitants.” 


Divisional Orders issued by Major-general 
Outram, G.C.B. = 

“Camp, Alumbagh, Dec. 23rd, 1857. 
“Major-general Sir James Outram has 
much pleasure in recording, 1 divisional 
orders, his satisfaction with the conduct of 


| the officers and men* under the command 
| of Brigadier Stisted, engaged yesterday in 


the skirmish at Guilee, in which four guns 


| and twelve waggons, filled with ammunition, 


were captured. The right column, under 
the command of Lieutenant-colone] Purnell, 
her majesty’s 90th regiment, consisting of 
detachments of the 78th and 90th regiments, 
and of the Ferozepore regiment of Sikhs, 
excited his admiration, by the gallant way 
in which, with a cheer, they dashed at a 
strong position held by the enemy, and 
from which they were met by a heavy fire; 
regardless of the overwhelming numbers, 
and six guns reported to be posted there. 
The suddenness of the attack, and the 
spirited way in which it was executed, re- 
sulted in the immediate flight of the enemy, 
with hardly a casualty on our side. 

“Colonel Guy, in command of the left 
column, consisting of her majesty’s 5th 
fusiliers, under the guidance of Lieutenant 
Moorsom, deputy -assistant-quartermaster- 
general, was equally successful in his simul- 
taneous attack on the adjacent village of 
Guilee; in which, and the adjoining tope, 
two guns were captured. The enemy were 
now rapidly followed up across the plain by 
the volunteer cavalry, under Captain Barrow, 
until they found refuge in a village, from 
which they opened a fire of grape and mus- 
ketry. They were, however, speedily dis- 
lodged, by the assistance of two of Captain 

3 

Olphert’s guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant Smithett ; and, changing their 
line of retreat, they endeav. S 
ene by the way of the Dilkoosha. 

1e military train, under Major Robert- 
sons OG ah however 
make a flan 
Peo, ee followed them u 

y dispersed their cavalry, 


* Two 9-pounder guns, royal artillery i 
Maude; four ditto, 2nd ponte 3rd Darian 
artillery, Captain Olphert; 112 of the military ee 
Major Robertson; 30 of volunteer cavalry, Lieutenant 
Hay and Lieutenant Graham; 550 of H. M.'s Sth fi d 
ljers, Colonel Guy; 103 of H.M’s 75th re ace 
Captain Brookes; 156 of H. M.'s 78th highlander , 
Coats poh hat ie of H.Ms 84 oe 
aptain O'Brien; 270 of H.M? ight i 
ae ; M.’s 90th light infantry, 
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oured to reach | camp, and who, with the small foree 


i t = A ft 
» dispatched to} with their skirmishers on the le 


th regiment, |] 


and drove their guns iy 


to a pa a 
they were captured, the lead; vine, aai- 
which the traces were cut mg horses i 
The major-general was p 2 Only nn | tl 


with the very cool and go 


of the military train. Far ahe : s 
fantry, and unable to renee a 
e t 


flank, by the main body of thee 


sisting of about 2,000 infantry ni 
commenced their march Previous 


attack; and who, on hearing tl {0 oy “pli 
assailed, also changed their route a Tea} | Sir 
the direction of the city; ang seein | and 
guns in possession of so small a Pe “put 
that under Major Robertson, Made den ee 
strations of an attempt to regain thet ir 
by the bold front shown by the nilie lael 
train, and the gallant advance ul i fe 


TE e of thali. 
skirmishers, were held at bay until the a is 


val of a party of the 5th’ fusiliers, and troll are 
9-pounder guns, under Captain Olphert, ijl] the 
completely secured theircapture, and enba || the 
a working party of Madras sappers, undertis|| mot 
command of Lieutenant Ogilvie, to extriai || and 
them from the ravine into which they lif} (th 
been driven. Captain Hutchinson, clit}! tok 
engineer, on this, as on several other wa)) Kis 
sions during the day, afforded much wh} as: 
able assistance. ff and 
“The major-general has to thank Lit a 
tenant-colonel H. Hamilton, commandi pe 
the reserve, for the good position taken tjj; ma 
i i i re of the t#})) ma 

by him; which, with the fire o | 


guns under Lieutenant Simpson, which i 
most judiciously posted, were of great a iti 
tance in checking the advance of the erel pai 
during the protracted operations of retti] i 
the captured guns. 1) th 

s Sit Jae Outram has also to er m 
his acknowledgments to Brigadier ad | | pea 


: D 
ton and Eyre, who were left in charg 


: for # 
disposal, checked the disposition’ oll lk 
attack, which the enemy was co. pl U 


He oll 
until the return of the force to a f 
them to abandon their intentions: 


A f Eer 
Captain Guise; 150 of the regiment 0 Ti 


Captain Brasyer; 40 Madras sapp er% der M 
Ogilvie: ictal six 9-pounder guns p Ro | Gr 
Olphert; 190 cavalry under Mah, right Po 
1,227 infantry, under Brigadier Sristers sig 90 ah 
under Lieutenant-colonel Purneit ~i Guy ó fn 


infantry ; left column, under Colon 
iers; reserve, under Lieutenant- 
| H. Ms 78th highlanders. 


7258:] 

| | ne the pleasing duty of the 
efl ugt vil to make his excellency the 
| jorg, chief acquainted with the 
ms | mand m of yesterday’s operations, 
ia a approbation oing ao ee 
thei gat P pcerned in ae bagh, writt 

Bt nse ie from the Al um ag n Ayt en a 
Th fe after this spirited Eu BERS 
lings ew a gond of December, the enemy 
i h u a a clever attempt to oar possession 
WA | mie road to CE a ae posted 
ho jail! 900 men inside a jungic, mo a sandy 
o ll in in front, and the road close at hand. 
i rll bir James Outram understood the plan; 
onei Land at night, two regiments were silently 
ng they |} | gut in motion. The soft sand deadened all 


dawn found them within the 
emo || | enemy's pickets. A rattling volley, a cheer, 
m; hill | and the enemy, pouring In one discharge, 
milian | fed, leaving their guns (four) and about a 
of theri] hundred men dead on the field. Since that 
the arn. day nothing has been seen of the foe, who 
aud tl] are believed to be quarrelling fiercely among 
ert, miaj) themselves, instigated by some one whom 
euatld|| the spies and our officers call the queen- 
ndertis!| mother. They are said to be losing heart; 
trael) and some of the chiefs have sent silver fish 
hey hdl} (the symbol of nobility) to the general, as a 
n, chefi. token of surrender. Maun, Sing and Bal 
er we} Kishan (the finance minister) are reported 
ch vabj} 28 amongst those who are anxious to treat; 
_|| md as several European captives are in 
ik Tias|| their hands, if the rebels are sincere in their 
maudig]) advances, it is hoped that their overtures 
aken yj| ™ay not be altogether rejected. All infor- 
the imij mation, however, as to their intentions, is 
jich wet at present doubtful; for, in contradiction to 
atashi] | ‘e rumours of their inclination to succumb, 
,entah}| ts said that 27,000 men are at work re- 
en | PNE the intrenchments vacated by us 
| F moe and that they intend to hold 
Bee “may be x last man. However true this 
H o AN the sepoys, it is certain that the 
gel] | good J are turning round, which is not a 
wt he agen for them. For a fortnight after 
fat from Lucknow, not a grain of 


sf ftom a wisp of hay could be procured 


force yf} sound, and 
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ft ml o the St even by force: but the ‘victory 
p% | Campbel à of this month, by Sir Colin 

Af Popula A adenly changed the tone of 
i| at « Ing. It was then discovered 


t = 

and the vaslish raj was really not over; 
E hoe loge’ speedily became 

"an, fora red by these servile people. 
Poured j ee milk, bread, and vegetables 
fam. CNCE, a e camp with unprecedented 
nishing g nd no difficulty was made in 
Oa a prie as the country 


[ATTACK oN THE ALUMBAGH, 


round afforded. 


ing with armed The country is still swarm- 


vagabonds h o 
r fol s nas 

Lucknow, to meet the; EO o 

eir common doom 

3 


and die in ; 
a 
the dispersion, not the wae as B 
enemy, that we dread.” gth of the 
From this time until near i 
January, the enemy e T oes 
almost daily an accession to their nu rate 
until the force within and around AG ae 
amounted to near 87,000 men: they ‘dd 
not, however, make any demonstration 
against the camp at the Alumbagh, beyond 
keeping in activity a vigilant system of 
espionage; by means of which the TERRES 
of the commandant of that garrison were 
made familiar to them, even before any 
attempt was made to carry them into effect : 
they also laboured hard at restoring the 
fortifications of the various important posi- 
tions of the city, and in providing stores of 
ammunition, &c., in order to be fully pre- 
pared for the attack they anticipated from 
the force led by the commander-in-chief, 
and which they were aware would not be 
long delayed. This lull in their offensive 
operations did not arise from any in- 
difference on their part to the important 
position held, as it were, at their very gates 
by Sir James Outram; and it was deemed 
necessary that, previous to the arrival of any 
large British force before Lucknow, the 
garrison at Alumbagh should be annihilated. 
For this purpose an opportunity seemed to 
present itself by the absence of a con- 
siderable number of the British troops, who 
had been dispatched to convoy a supply of 
provisions from Cawnpore ; and accordingly 
a large force was detailed to attack the 
garrison in its weakened state: but Sir 
Tames Outram had intelligence of the in- 
tended attack, and was prepared to meet 
it. At sunrise on th < 
of January, the rebels were seer ale 
m the city in a stream 0 c > 
Seat g eend numbers, to 30,000 ea 
forming & wide semicircle in front on 
flank of the Alumbagh and camp. Gare : 
Outram, who had no idea of being con h 
to the walls of his citadel, at once eave 
his force of little more than 8,000 ae N 
men into two brigades, and sent them” 


_ A fierce and san- 
to confront the enemy a ae 


i test ensued; a 
Foi oe thes enemy attacked the two English 
brigades, 2 second. dirig p 
assault the fort of Jellalabad, W 


e morning of the 12th | 


roceeded to || 
hich formed | | 
l E 


— 
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ae ‘tion; | half-a-dozen rounds before 4} l 
: sition 1ds h F 
i tremity of the British position; an be brought within range, < A muy} th 
the right ex L ` reached the ca D ge; and th tfl 
yade UR Ma very small} that the disproportion of forces “iti | ie 
Alumbagh, defended only by a soured to | casualties on either Side, we ind gf] P 
portion of the garrison, and ae es torily accounted for, Satish, | ie 
enera é aN 3 7 Bla 
ieee: ane will a The struggle con- | The result of a an on the leth pf!) 2 
communication with 1t. e handful of men | January, was notified to the oven teal 
tinued between the mere ha d the over-|eral and the commander-in.ghiep et | a 
paaa he Ditis ap Pe from | following telegram from Major-genet | a 
whelming numbers ¢ A vine eoon. | J: Outram pees ii ie 
SS a ay iy employed in E Janay 17th, 185g f fe 
every gun being inces se masses of the | “The enemy attacked my position Test | lu 
repelling the advance of doe ae the in- | day, the 16th, in force, led’ on bya fin iB 
enemy. Foiled at every pon a posed to | fanatic, Biduhe Dass Hunnooman, whore iuo 
domitable bravery of the oeh opia to | severely wounded and taken prisoner, Th 2 
them, the enemy at ony ‘d the gardens | attacks from various quarters lasted. ri | 
their positions in the eure, on the | slight intermission, from 10 a.m, till 9 py |, ™ 
| and villages pounds Po pursue the|—lLoss on our side trifling: that of tk | K 
field upwards of 400 ki ae ae of num-|enemy severe. This is the second | fal 
zeig Moea wads we Bent attr the | within the last three days.” F 
bars veS mai gee ie An Sc during} At this period, the force of the enemyin} it 
PUNO GOON aan ri fighting, and | and around Lucknow was daily IMereasig, | Fr 

peor ours: 07 incessant, fig ails ith | Hour by hour they received accessions gf] | 
| Sir Outram remained content with * Neve 
| Sir dames a f the field, and securing | troops from Goruckpore, from Ro vileund al ‘if 
holding possession of the field, < } a even from Central India. The leaders, drie ais 
his position at the Alumbagh. The w hole a Etawah, Allyguth, Futteghur, Of! © 
of the casualties on the English side in this gon Binge i NR ails also vai re 
affair, amounted to six wounded. ruckpore, and ; ; a bande of ea “thi 
On the 16th of the month, the enemy | to Lucknow with the > i pane T |p 
appeared again in the field before Alumbagh. | and ue R E I ae > tae SH . ` i p 
. i i by a | upwards o } ghting 5 || vit 

The force upon this occasion was led by i abundare oA 
Hindoo fanatic, supposed to be a fakir of eighty to A a ee of thet | | a 
the Monkey Temple in Awadh, disguised apr: fully restored, the sally a 
to represent the Monkey god Humayun. had been car Y eof the hoses a 
This enthusiast marched at the head of the intrenched, and most o eae 
insurgents, and incited them, by his cries | for musketry ; in short, everything app co 


| 
aoe i i el 

and gestures, to rush upon and exterminate | to indicate that the rebels drie WP tn 
the little band, which they might have been | intended to die fighting, | 
| 


2 jeving they!) |) s 
sufficient to crush by mere force of num- Europeans from Oude, belier tea diy he 
bers. Fortunately all the fanaticism in the | now hold Lucknow as one of the Hb) ris, 
world will not stop bullets ; and the noisy | Bhurtpore. From the ieee it appa) | of 
and nimble-footed rebels had a far greater! sent among them at D nas te pret MR 
relish for keeping at a safe distance from |to be the general belie d 


English bayonets, than for grappling with 
them at close quarters. 

could only screw their cour 
occasion, to a tiresome and d 
which lasted from ten in t 


Brite) | bet 
struggle between the sopoys and i 
They therefore | would terminate in the cS a, engage) 1 
age up, on this] parties. Thus an officer w sean) prism the 
esultory conflict, executing a party of the je l 


; hy he? 
he morning until| asked each before he died, W ced oi! 


roposê | 
nine at night, when they hastily retreated, | fought, and what was the P fect, esef Al 
leaving their leader, the representative of| of the war? and each gave, in he m F 
the Monkey god, a prisoner in the hands of 


the English troops, and a large number of| was required by our religio 


killed and wounded upon the ground. The|be, the destruction of all the 
loss of the British was again but trifline— 


a circumstance partly attributable to the 
| general’s appreciation of the value of Euro- 
A pean life, and partly to the witherin 

of the Enfield rifle ; for even numb 
little value against an enemy who 


| 
i 
| 
å t 
answer—“The slaughter 0 7 end" | Me 


Dro EEN ia ei 


all the sepoys; and then— Go" est of ul | 

Meanwhile an important ee e | 1) tie 
ion was silently opera aes ia d A Mi y 
8 power | world, at the seat of SOM One pate 
ers are of | camp as well as at the oe utta, was” 
can fire} by the government in Cale 
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fms, 
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emy in f 
easing, | 
jons of} 
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drirea | 
t, Gp. 4 
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h fron f 
of am) 
e ay 
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[DIFrERENce oF OPINION, 


should be attacked at once, 
« There,” said they, “is 
rebellion; and that once 
ered over the coun- 
Jose hope, and the rebellion 
< out; but until that central point 
© 8 destroyed, every day’s delay 
m S h and prestige; while the 
f the British troops only add to 
ber and the desperation of its de- 
n Jt was contended, that while 
ed in the hands of the 
ie revolt had still a centre and a flag, 
hich the discontented from every 
ht and would rally. 
headed by the com- 
n-chief, were represented as holding 
] to clear Rohilcund first. They 
large bands of mutineers and 
aming over that province 
might intercept communications, and pro- 
duce serious embarrassment ; while the con- 
centration of rebel troops at Lucknow would 


ucknow 


ed 0 i 
at of the 
A bands scatt 


| ty W 


ders: 4 
feu w continu 


yarter MIS 
The other party, 
mander-1 
it essentia 


| eventually be advantageous as bringing the 


dificulty to one point, instead of having it 
distributed all over the country. Another 
reason for delay also had some influence in 
‘this quarter: the Sikh levies, depended 


| upon for the augmentation of: Sir Colin’s 


j amy, were slow in coming forward; and 
without them, the whole numerical strength 
(of his command was inconsiderable. It 
| vas urged, that although some 13,000 men 
| (the whole number that the persistent energy 
of the commander-in-chief was yet able to 
_ collect) might be sufficient, with its native 
auxiliaries and the Ghoorkas from Nepaul, 


| | to recapture Lucknow, yet it would not 


ufice to take that place by street-fighting 


on eee men—to leave a strong gar- 
of the itt. and then, with the remainder 
| dla e force, to effect the clearance of 

e i with the hot season immediately 
therefore em. The commander-in-chief, 

ron Was content to “bide his time.” 
the SeN 16th of January to the end of 
ueknow ack in February, the rebels at 
newed de d not venture upon any re- 
Alumba po stration of their designs on 
Other ate 3 fae hoping, probably, by an- 
ea to disarrange some part of the 
i) cy justly calculated might be 
for their discomfiture, and 


bein Plated 
forces jo Te that the bulk of the English 


|r em 
“Peated sty 


i actual 1a, under Sir Colin Campbell, 

Of then. 12 Motion towards the fron- 
Country, they ventured upon 
"Sgles with the troops at the 


Alumbagh, a 
defeat. The 
most importa 
follow, 
Exasperated b 
F $ y the con 
which the rebel force in 
aon had been subjected 
ously inferior to them in numeri 
some adherents of the Bre strength, 
e Caaan AN pal adviser of 
the queen (Mummoo Khan), issued a rO 
clamation, in which it was declared that th a 
were only 200 Europeans at Aluna h 
and yet that no one dared to attack them 
except Mummoo Khan. The vain-glorious 
boast gave great umbrage to the Sepoye and 
their officers, who forthwith held a council of 
war, at which it was decided that two-and- 
a-half months’ pay should be given to the 
troops engaged in a proposed assault, and 
certain distinctions were to be conferred 
upon them in case of success. The sepoys, 
who had more stomach for rewards than 
for the fight that was to win them, did 
not evince any considerable ardour in com- 
peting for the questionable prize, until at 
length one of the mutineer native officers 
of rank undertook to annihilate the entire 
English force at the Alumbagh within ten 
days, upon condition that he was appointed 
to the chief command for the occasion. 
His proposal was accepted; but half the 
stipulated period had already elapsed with- 
out any approach to the promised extermi- 
nation, when it was discovered that Sunday, 
the 2lst of February, would be a favourable 
day for the enterprise. A feud had for 
some weeks existed between the begum 
(acting as regent for her son) and a moulvie, 
who possessed great influence over the 
troops; but, in the hope of the prospective 
triumph, they were reconciled; and the 
Hindoos swore on ithe Cue vee 
medans on the Koran—tha 
destroy the British troops at the Alumbagh, 
or perish in the attempt The plan z 
operations was to surround the foroa y 
making a wide detour to the rear, and, when 
Ta 5 leted, to close 10, making 
the circle was completed, e? ifferent 
desperate assaults at five or six = 
oints at the same time; mass after m 
reas poured upon tue eringia a of 
one should be left alive to nder-in- 
the defeat to the Bnglish sony desig ed; 
chief, The scheme was ¢ lt 
and had its execution. 
spirit that conceived it, |! 
have been serious: fortunati 
Late in the evening PI 


nd, as usual, met with 
Circumstances 
nt of these a 


h signal 
attending the 
ffairs were as 


tinued loss to 
and around Luck. 
by troops notori- 


LUCKNOW—AN 


meditated attack, Major-general Outram 
was duly informed of the proposed opera- 
tions of the rebels, and adopted instant 
measures to counteract them. ‘ 

Just before daybreak on the morning of 
the 2lst of February, a body of the rebel 
army, amounting to 20,000 men, with a large 
train of artillery, silently emerged from 
their shelter in the city and adjacent vil- 
lages, and moved towards the British posi- 
tion. The major-general had already dis- 
patched some cavalry and guns from the 
Alumbagh, to meet the right and left wings 
of the enemy, cautiously permitting them 
to proceed with their intended circle until 
it amounted to a horse-shoe. Unaware of 
the measures taken to arrest their progress, 
and supposing everything to be favourable 
to their project, the enemy commenced to 
fire from their front and both flanks at the 
same moment. They were at first replied 
to languidly, with the hope of drawing them 
on; but before they could find heart to 
advance, the British cavalry and guns were 
at work on both extremities of their line, 
and a general rout ensued. They were 
hotly chased by the cavalry and horse artil- 
lery ; and their aggregate loss in the affair 
amounted to upwards of 500 men. The 
casualties on the side of the British 
amounted to six wounded only. 

An officer in the force sent out to attack 
the rebel troops, describes the affair as 
follows :—“ Early on the morning of the 
21st of February, a body of the rebel troops, 
amounting to 20,000 men, emerged from the 
city and some adjacent villages, for the 
purpose of taking Alumbagh by assault. 
pee ere operations having filled all the 

with as many men as they could 
hold, and placed large masses of infantry in 
the topes as a su i y 

3 pport, a simultaneous 
movement was commenced round both 
flanks of General Outram’s position, threat- 
ening, at the same time, the whole length 
of his front, the north-east corner eng 
Alumbagh, and the pick TORO the 
labad 80, pic et and fort at Jella- 

abad. Outram perceiving, at a g] 

the nature and object of the attack wee 
time in strengthening: the several an ae 
gered posts. At the Alumbach A 3 
labad posts the en g^ and Jella- 

; e enemy met a severe check 
owing to their having ventured within 
range of the grapeshot whi si hia 

p ich the British 

poured out upon them. The maj 
then detached 250 cavalry pee poe! 
pieces, in charge of Captain Beroe. a 
rear of Jellalabad. Upon the a Aa the 
244, rrival of the 
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detachment at this point ; 
a body of 2,000 of tho eae ej 
5,000 infantry, which were : 
wards the garrison; but we; adva 
kept at bay by the two fielq nee 
intended scheme of attack 
and they halted, apparent 
whether to fall upon and ọ e 
handful of men opposed to then he] 


-piece 


to another and less dange.’ X tOreti and 
The enemy’s attack on Macnee Positip | | gi 
ram’s left flank, was made by nol Ou. i 
5,000 cavalry and 8,000 infantry , a tial i 
which formidable number, he sent O Oppose ie 
field guns and 120 men of thet I «0 
train, under Major Robertson. analy ord 
; T 


mere handful of brave men, with thers | 
guns, actually succeeded in dared fou |) 
the armed masses before them, A E 
convoy from Cawnpore was known to te | 
its march at this time, and the i eo 

escort had taken away the greater wal 


our cavalry—a fact of which the enemy va Bi 
aware; and yet, with a disproportion ql! He 
numbers so great in their favour, and wit}! it 
all the advantages of choosing their pindi) p 
attack, and for the accession of reinfore|! e 


ments equal to, or even exceeding, ther ihe 
number in the field, this large army sufere || pay 
itself to be ignominiously beaten by aft}! yf, 
hundred men. The truth is, that our ma ql lig 
now so heartily despise these misertll|! resi 
rebels, that a picket, or sometimes a doet |! the; 
of men, will suffer themselves to be sf] the 
rounded, without thinking of falling back p 1 
the main body, and then knock the ent!) Aly 
over with the Enfield rifle, man after ™) the 
as they come within reach. The asst! |) asf 


never dream of making a rush ovet tj afa 
quarter of a mile at which the weap? iW life 
fatal, knowing that any that might a Feb 
would immediately fall into our han I: 


no party, however small, being ‘ 4 
watched.” gæl 
Cooled down by this repulse, the pril 
of the enemy for a time reshiim 
courage; and during the 2200, «t 
24th, everything remained quiet | 


w 
part: but on the night of the i tf] | trai 
rel that had for some tıme om ii| On 
tween the Delhi and Oude sep vi tl | the 
out into a fierce encounter, palig || and 
was much firing between the oh Ohe 
parties in the city. Thi the 


s, ower all 
the prelude to another attempt anf 
English position. About 9 
25th, information was sent m y 
that the enemy, in large 
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~ ¢ to creep round by the left, and 


o ins of the garrison. The pickets 
à he rear trengthened, especially on 
K lf Por tantly the troops were ordered to 
Ci IR y rc A E, 
n re alert, but to make no move- 
rate [I until the enemy pas with-her aon 
cide | 2° this occasion, the shia ETE E 
m th 1 | U officers and members si i i TA 
ely m r: of the city on state a ep ue s, to 
Sitio eae the assailants, cy ; ee e he 
ll Oy. ces of the OE si pet ti- 
8 thay | viel by the presence ee e Sent a 
Oppo Bee body of the rebels advanced into a 
ly fone 4) oe of trees near Jellalabad, when the 
tilita | ne to charge was given, and, in less than 
U tif a minutes, the leading column of the 
t fow | enemy was cut off from both its flanks. 
yak | o vuns were captured in this charge, and 
L Terg | two moreimmediately followed. The rebels 


eoii were panic-stricken. i The rout became 
cesar | general, and so precipitate, that the cavalry 
part |) Sere seen riding over their own infantry in 
ny Wl! ihe way back to the city: Unfortunately 
lon d | i the pursuers, the ground was extremely 

| broken and irregular, which interfered ma- 
planci f terially with the punishment the fugitives 
nioe df would otherwise have received; but the 


) he horse artillery, as usual, committed great 
ufer 


| havoc. From this time to the first week in 
rafail March, the enemy remained quiet in their 
ar men ff stronghold, which, with the exception of the 
serat i residency compound, had been wholly in 
doit)! their hands since the early part of July in 
be shy) | the preceding year. j 
aka f | The subjoined extracts of letters from the 
ye -Alumbagh, during the period occupied by 
sa | the occurrences referred to, are interesting, 
a| e fornishing personal views of the state of 
jee aes m Oude at the time, and of camp 
ie (ṣe at the Alumbagh. The first is dated 


Baus tire 17th; and reads thus :— 


In the midst of m 


i 
| 
TER work yesterday, and 
Í A mae Dorie a teen dees 
eH) and + tempted to attack us, 
i}! | S Out pretty strong on our left. 
S first sent off with a couple of 
Atl others Timbrell followed with four 
wi | tarty; oe Olpherts accompanied the 

tain, form obertson, with the military 
0 Seeing ed the cavalry escort to the guns. 
the i the rebel infantry, Olpherts, with 
and hipy, Sloped up to within 200 yards, 
m grape. The enemy fired 
d over one havildar driver, and 
pherts then gave them round 
» and retired, having spoilt a 
tor some reason the cavalry 
e; had they done so, they 


ne 
then’ knocke 
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[CAMP CORRESPONDEN CE. | 


might have cut up a lot. 
getting more impertinent 
whilst I am writing, the 
away at a great pace. 
guns, with Major Robertson who c 
manded the cavalry, went out at a good ha 
for four or five miles, and then sudden] 
came down upon a party 


of the enemy’s i 
< me 
fantry hovering along the Bithoor-road 
escorting someon : 


i e in a dhooly. This we 
have since learnt was the moulvie of Luck- 
now. The guns were galloped smartly to 
the front—came about in splendid style at 
about 150 yards’ distance, and then gave 
them grape. It was a splendid sight. The 
moulvie was wounded in the shoulder, and 
eight fellows were killed, and many wounded. 
If we had had a few more cavalry we might 
have cut up every one of them, and taken 
the moulvie prisoner; but Robertson did not 
like to leave the guns, as the enemy’s 
cavalry were beginning to come out. We 
then came back, and not before it was time; 
for the rebels had put their whole army in 
motion, and were advancing upon us. On 
the 16th, the rebels attacked our position 
again, but, after a sharp contest for several 
hours, they were driven off. These fellows 
give us no peace by day or night, and our 
guns are now kept harnessed, in momen- 
tary expectation of being required. How- 
ever, we are all jolly, and have no sickness 
in camp.” 

Rate extract is from a letter dated 
« Alumbagh, February 20th.” The writer 
states—“ The engineers’ park here is as- 
suming most magnificent proportions—ga- 
bions in thousands, fascines in tens of thou- 
sands, and sand-bags by cart-loads, have 
already arrived from Cawnpore, oF been 
made on the spot; boats, ladders, &c., are 
in proportion, and the sapper ae ae 
bers nearly a thousand men. The a a 
have shown their teeth frequently of late j 
but they have never succeeded mae 
anything beyond a Joss, nor Wl a 
They were to have attacked us in force Te 

day, and once or twice we were on i 
ae i hat they were coming 
alert, under the idea that they Ethe wena 
on; but nothing occurred out F ieta i 
practice of loud drumming PER ‘iene ee 
practice; nor do I suppose t ete 
threatened for tome iu 
the purpose; for though they $ 
- ¢scaling-ladders’ up t 
ing ‘scaling 1 
enclosure, they are li . 
calculate the cost 
cross the interm 


These rebels are 
every day ; and 
y are pepperin 
On the 15th, Ae 


al 
Ar 
at 


is 


s: : tivity is, 


Jade will be like their artillery attacks @ la 
| distance. The cause of their present in 
that five days ago, a subahdar `o 
the 65th regiment undertook to destroy the 
English in ten days, if he were made com- 
mander-in-chief for that time. He has 
now only half his time to do it 1m, poor 

fellow. The moulvie was wounded the 
| other day in the arm by grape. His life 
| will be saved, but his arm will be useless 
for the remainder of his days—no very pro- 
tracted period, I fancy, if he falls into our 

hands. The begum, they say, 1s In a 
| dreadful state of mind at the turn affairs 
| have taken. The Delhi troops compelled 
her to release the moulvie, who, having set 
up a throne of his own in rivalry to that of 
her son (the present ‘boy-king’), had been 

secured and thrown into prison; and as 
| the moulvie declares that everything has 
gonewrong during his confinement (whereas, 
had he been at large, he would long since 
have exterminated us), the Delhi gentlemen 
are decidedly disrespectful to her majesty 
the queen-mother. The local troops, by 
whom her son was placed on the throne, 
though very respectful, are unequivocally 
disobedient. They profess their readiness 
to fight on being paid—a condition with 
which their royal mistress cannot comply ; 
and they are not the men to be coaxed 
into perilous activity by the promises of 
the lady, although she has increased their 
pay to twelve rupees per mensem—that of 
the recusant Delhi-ites remaining at nine 
rupees. To add to the poor woman’s dis- 
comfort, Maun Sing has broken away from 
the rebels, and entered into an alliance 
with Macgregor. Maun’s example has 
been followed by other sirdars; and a very 
general feeling of distrust seems to prevail 


2 


the son of Wajid Ali—has latterly pre- 
sumed to be insolent towards her, and has, 
mm Consequence, been more than once re. 


r The be- 
gum holds daily devées, and addresses the 


| Officers of state, civil and military, with 


ch energy from behind a purdah. Poor 


nd it is the very best thing she 
t will save herself and Sir Colin 
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a | 
Campbell a world of leo, oy 7 


` . : = tro 
it is impossible she ean Ig for ip tak 
ct 


am sure Sir Colin wou] | 
š d danas 
have the hanging of hema Tat kali h 
sort of thing.” he hata Map i 
As the time approached whe 
again destined to r n 


i 


p 
fi 
only through torrents of blood 
frightful carnage—it may be anny, 
"0 


Interval 


ed . 
city had been greatly pene ies Cth 


o 
augmented. Although not o thene ail 
a fortified wall, as Delhi hag Wiep 
many miles of area, full of narr h 
and lofty houses, and occupied ty ay 
mous military force, in addition ut | 
ordinary population, constituted ita ; thy» 
dable stronghold. The city, it will E | 
membered, lies on the right bank ft 
river Goomtee, which there runs neni oN 
north-west to south-east; all the bul g 
on the opposite or left bank of the tra 
being nearly suburban. After windi f 
round the buildings called the Martinie) 
and the Dilkoosha, the river changes ix} 
course towards the south. The sonthesh 1 
ern extremity of the city is bounded by} 
canal, which enters the Goomtee near tk} 
Martinière; but there is no defined bow) 
dary on the south-west, west, or north-vet}) 
Between the crowded or commercial patty 
the city, and the river, there extent) 
previous to the revolt, a long range 
palaces and gardens, occupying, collectieți « 
an immense area, and known by the sett 
names of the Secunderbagh, the wi 
Nujeef, Shah Munzil, the Motee ra 
the Kaiserbagh (or Palace of the Keh 
the Chuttur Munzil, Fhurreed Buksh, al) 
Residency enclosure, Muchee Bott, i|| gmn 
great Emaumbarra, and the Moo). 


i disgi 
these various palaces and stately U L ine 
occupying an almost continuous E a in 
miles along the right bank of the riven i pop 


pi 
forming a belt between it and the pon i 
more dense portion of the cT TA thn 
the river, there were at this Sa 
bridges—namely, one of stone 
great Emaumbarra; an iron a 
bridge, near the residency; 4” 
boats, near the Motee Mahal. 

In preparing for the strugs? 
were well aware was before thepa si 
did not neglect the various Py jing! 
defensive warfare ; and rightly i ae 
the English commander w ould av? 


INDIAN 


MUTINY. 


test in the streets, and would 
k towards the south-eastern 
Ta -ted themselves ın strength- 
f the city. In their plan 
they prudently treated the 
courts of the Kaiserbagh as 
ss | interposed between it and the 
i T esjegers a series of formidable 
he exterior of these was a line of 
; xtending from the river;to a 
4 m as “ Banks’ House;” of 
h anal formed the wet ditch, and 
; a rampart or embankment 
The second defence consisted 
< beginning at the river-side, 


these lines consisted | of well-constructed 
then parapets, or ridges fronted by wide 
and deep ditches, and strengthened at in- 
tervals by bastions. But not alone on these 
formidable works did the enemy rely ; for, 
vith prudent foresight, they had loopholed 
sf ad fortified almost every house and en- 
| closure, constructed strong counter-guards 
| infront of the gateways, and placed isolated 
| bastions, stockades, and traverses across 
kf) cach of the principal streets. The three 
| lines of defence all abutted at one extremity 
«|| ou the river Goomtee ; and, at the other, on 
| the great street or road called the Huzrut- 
| gunge, which was one of the chief avenues, 
i d was loopholed and bastioned. Nearly 
aingi) | UC hundred guns and mortars were placed 
| F Ben upon the various works ; and the 
laf the cf troops collected for the defence 
I! treen eee was computed as ranging be- 
| LN and one hundred thousand. 
B lever e exact number of troops might 

sf) ginning aes was certain that, at the be- 
1 60,000 revolt o, the city contained above 

| irregular cane : sepoys; and at least 50,000 

) msurgent E and armed retainers of 
Population oe S; besides the ordinary city 

| Yon this im Some 800,000 persons; and 
| Stegateg eee host of living beings, con- 
f Lucknow nce within the boundaries 
burst with pitil e storm of war was about to 
| “Ugent chief ess but just severity. ‘The in- 
| “imated p, of Oude, with their followers, 
J Mhicted u y a desire to avenge the wrong 
if Mostration: Raters native sovereign by the 

ss tH | n his kined 1s throne, and the degradation 
yh Beis eon to the level of a mere 
mee a last ae were there assembled to 
* mutinous ort for native independence. 

and revolted sepoys of the 


G 


scarcely dependo aSa whose lives 
afforded by cto ae the alternative 
. , efeat 
also in their desperation: ang po there 
3 ; and th 
of the mere resident populati reo 
sarily compromised by hee Be was neces- 
however, was a result which he UNG 
sities of the war rendered unavoidable a = 
any circumstances. micer 
Of the leaders and chief personages wh 

exercised influence over this vast ERRE 
at the time, the first and prime mover Bea 
Insurrectionary movement was the begum 
Huzrut Mehal, first wife of the king of Oude 
then a prisoner at Fort William, Calcutta. 
This personage is represented to be a woman 
of much energy of character; who, since the 
departure of her husband, had assumed the 
regency of the kingdom, acting in the name 
of, and during the minority of her son, a 
boy of eight years old, whom she now de- 
sired to be looked upon as the successor of 
his father upon the musnud. A favourite 
counsellor of the begum, named Mummoo 
Khan, raised by her to the office of chief 
judge, and one Shirreff-u-Dowlah, the chief 
minister, were her principal advisers; the 
commander-in-chief, Hissamut-u-Dowlah, 
also exercised great influence in the coun- 
cils of the regent; as did also a moulvie, 
or Mussulman fanatic, who, though pro- 
fessing allegiance to the infant prince, laid 
under strong suspicion of aiming at the 
throne for his own purposes—a surmise 
that created much personal ill-feeling at 
times between the begum and himself. 
Most of the chief officers of the existing 
Oudian government, had purchased their 
places by large gifts to the begum or i 
favourites, and were consequently deeply 
interested in the success of her cause 
in the approaching struggle. Theron 
ful military commands under Shirre: a 
Dowlah, were held by eunuchs of the roy 


palace. 

One serious obstacl 
war—which, as regar 
clusively, might be regarded as a ae 
independence—was the simple fact, me 
court of Lucknow was @ vast me ae 
trigue, in which the ve mer > 
royal family only sought how 


obtain power and wealth at the 


each other, and of the bulk of 
while the ministers ane i 
only subservient to o 
as might conduce l 
interests. The beg 


Anglo-Indian 


e to success in this 
ds the Oudians ex- 
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LUCKNow—THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.] HISTORY OF THE 


leader, although moved by different cor: 
siderations, were in fact the chica y 
which popular resistance to British ue 
was moved, and by them every measu! 
was resorted to that would incite the iene 
ticism of the native population against ae 
English, who were studiously reprene : 
as murdering all that fell into their han isi 
and resistance to the death was ager 
as the only means by which a chance ; 
deliverance could be preserved to the people 
ude. i 

x Ne the reduction and reoccupation 
of Futteghur and Furruckabad, it will be 
remembered, the commander-in-chief con- 
tinued for some days encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the former place, busily 
occupied in collecting his resources for the 
final advance into Oude. While thus sta- 
tioned, his excellency dispatched to the 
governor-general the following account of 
the operations of the various forces under 
his command :— 


“ Head-quarters, Fort Futteghur, Jan. 5th, 1858. 

“My Lord,—I have already had the honour to 
inform your lordship by telegraph, of the various 
arrangements which have been made for the march 
of the force, under my immediate command, up the 
Doab. Having been obliged to part with much of 
my carriage to meet the wants of Major-general Sir 
J. Outram, G.C.B., in Oude, considerable delay was 
unavoidable at Cawnpore after the action of the 6th. 
The time, however, was not lost. A brigade under 
Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope was detached to 
Bithoor, where every vestige of the Nana Sahib’s 
property was swept away; and, after very consider- 
able exertion, much treasure recovered from the 
wells belonging to his former palace. The troops 


| had worked hard at this duty; and it was not com- 
| pleted when it beeame necessary for Brigadier Hope 


to close on me, subsequent to my march. The 88th 
foot was accordingly ordered out from Cawnpore, 
under Colonel Maxwell, C.B., to prosecute the re- 
searches which had already been attended by much 
success. An order has been given to transfer the 
treasure so found to Mr. Sherer, civil magistrate of 
Cawnpore, 

“Another brigade had been detached under 
Brigadier Walpole, to make a detour by Akbarpore, 
through Etawah to Mynpoorie, with orders to rejoin 
me on the Grand Trunk-road. The effect of this 
movement has been excellent; and Captain Bradford 
the officer whom I selected to act as a special com- 
missioner to accompany Brigadier Walpole’s force 
has been enabled to shape out the police arrange. 
ments, He has punished some notorious malefac- 
tors and disaffected districts, as shown by the various 
reports which have been forwarded to the secretar 
of government. In Consequence of the 


A, Pi 
him. Iam informed, by the a D, 18 | A 
my protracted stay at Cawn ‘ays uth Xf} — 
> e ti $ 
and Iam convinced that, ips ie of muh taf e 
military object, it is necessary fop nY inm, i cot 
ment of authority, that the m r the Te est Jeft 
should be deliberate. archo abe f | out 


Time į ON g 

magistrates and special c A a ig A ik 
lious towns and villages, an 3 ners to Visity ie 
people, in an unmistakable mane dis ay te Í j 
of your lordship’s government to 3 the test in 
on all those who have, durine the In. Disha | m 
set aside their allegiance, Our RT || Hz 
accordingly been regulated on qo°Vements yf) | P 


a and 

reference to the day on whi s Principle yt i 
was ordered to be at Myn pontis a adier Wap a 
probable arrival of Colonel Seaton’s a ate of, (ap 
Delhi, at the same place. Having cae UMM oy f | take 
means of movement with the carts which pete tf] | fire 
from Allahabad on the 28rd Dece bert Tetum f | adv 
veying the wounded to that station Tle ts || the 
Chowbepore on the 24th. ose | i 
“On the 28th, while the head-anor i) | mg! 
brigade were advanced to Meerunka Sete me 
general Windham, C.B., was detached i Mis bee 


remaining brigade to Futtiah, the raj a | 
place had abandoned his fort the night ore He) Fie 
from Cawnpore. The fort 

engineers, and several rebels 
lages in the neighbourhood were disposed of j 
the magistrate. Mr. Power accompanied this i! | half 
gade, and was enabled to make a good circuit ron} 


Ganges, in order to prevent interruption of the Duh || | alon 
from the Oude side of the river, when the roa f | pace 
should have moved on. A considerable nunta! | tegh 
were burnt, but it is probable that many may bie}! | rapi 
escaped notice. ; byti 
“ On the 31st of December the leading brits | of B 
arrived at Goorsaigunge, Brigadier Greathed ul 
Major-general Windham closing up, the one m ive 
the river in the evening, and the other from Fut! i 3 t 
the next day. Early in the forenoon of th Ane 
January, Brigadier Hope was sent forward witht 


2 fal | rebel 
regiments to the Kalee Nuddee, to preze n T ofth 
ther destruction of the iron suspension-briogè "i Hatin 


the rebels. They disappeared on his appro mi] ip 
the corps of revel engineers and Bengal Se their 
with a party of sailors, under Major is 

(royal engineers), set to work with grea. ve ie | tut 
worked day and night for the repair rf onsider Bp) | 

which had been very much injured. Fi men Ww | wi 
Major Nicholson, and the officers ae unt?) 
his command, deserve great credit for this ort 4 ii W 
industry and real skill displayed -on ihh | eate 


Jajor Nic 
The sailors were specially useful to Ma cl Li 
in the management of the re y ne susp | Mite, 


broken part of the iron-work 0 


bridge. i X 
“On the morning of the 2nd of Tanoe gal Ts 


2 ta! i 
out, accompanied by the chief of the Seci” 


hi fo 

of tae | t 
the bridge was ready for the advance ti etit | uc 
Shortly ae my arrival, while I Wi i erel h hag 
work, which was nearly complete, rs in toalf | day. 


unusual movement amongst the ville 
about half a mile to the right a 
It soon became evident that an at Th pick?! pny 
be made on the working parties. , A | 
had been placed on the enemy’s Sickly 
cover the working party, was E 0 
The pickets there, consisting of 2 


5 | 
f the eh | Of th 
a 


uit row} 
Ir seven 
s on th 
he Dih, 
e os 
Tums 
nay bate) 


brigats 


thed wl} | the guns which 


one fitz 
y Futtit 
je Ind} 
with ta f 
the fe 
ridge lf | 


ach, 


|| fire of t 


| “erst occupleds 
| Paden at Rowen, a 
5 


| Ih this skirmish 


their recruj S 
t cruits be: 
| Tout was mg 


| ruthority, t 
for Bareilly, at the fi 
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[ae 


dout by Major Payn, of that 
of Brigadier Hope, to the 
The enemy attacked with 


ties. 
> remainec 


1 on the right bank of the Kalee 
A raking fire was quickly 
hy Lieutenant V 
tor Smith, comman 
and Major > ae appe 


he remaind «4° 
À I orders were sent), the position now 
yp (for 


py the 53rd regiment was secured, and the 

| taken He “enemy kept down by our guns; but an 
eae ee not permitted. I may mention that 
advance had been secured, when the bridge was 
te fans. d by the detachment of a wing of the 
i village about three miles to 
| the right, where there was a ford; a patrol having 
- jen sent also on the previous day to destroy what- 
ever boats might be found, for several miles up the 
| Kalee Nuddee, to the left of the bridge. At11 A.M, 
-the main column from the old camp began to arrive, 
Brigadier Greathed’s brigade leading. At the same 
time it was observed that the enemy had got a heavy 
| gun in position, which had not opened before about 
| balf-past 2 P.M.; the 53rd, supported by the 93rd, 
‘advanced on the village, to the right, which had 
| already been evacuated in consequence of the fire 
| brought upon it; whilst Brigadier Greathed marched 
along the left of it, the cavalry moving at a sharp 
pace on the line of the enemy’s retreat towards Fut- 
| tegħur. The retreat of the enemy soon became a 
rapid flight, considerable execution being inflicted 
bythe cavalry, under the immediate superintendence 
of Brigadier-general Grant and Brigadier Little; all 
B Which had been opposed to us, viz. (vide 
eturn), eight in pumber falling into our hands. 
all the troops engaged behaved 
ea well and the only fault I had to find 
rebels who meee ere eagerness for attack. 7 The 
of three or ann mee on this occasion consisted 
iftalive info eons of the 41st and other corps 
mk ry. In the 41st the rebels had begun 
System to organise a second battalion, 

A dressed in a neat uniform. Their 
ptete, and it is said, apparently on good 
ugitives who escaped have made 


| 


| the a 


“ 
the ae Was pitched, late in the evening, on 
Yu ee, where Tepe five miles from the Kalee 
on, Who had m the pleasure of meeting Colonel 
Trival of hig. den over from Bewer to report 
i 1s force and convoy in person. He 
Atter, make certain arrangements with the 
tigadier Walpole Buttes hun after being joined 
to bb ac : very large stock of grain 
for p24 lichte nS to Cawnpore, to ease that 
the sup ke? cae ae of the commissariat, 
the ames Outram. 
hag been srd, I marched on Futteghur, which 
er the defeat of the previous 
ers of the nawab. The flight 
rapid, that they had no time to 
cton of the government pro- 
tores, cour lordshi e utmost satisfaction I have to 
Of ft 'p of the very large amount of 
able description, belonging 
K 


NTS. 


He was 
»on the 4th instant, 
plied to me to sanc- 
pper, civil service, to 
district. Mr. Power 


executed at the pr 
Mr. Power, civil se 
tion the appointment of Mr. Ca 
assist him in the 


1 consisting of 
her majesty’s 88th foot, two field battery aunt 
This garrison will furnish the 
escorts from Mynpoorie to Agra, so long as such 
precautions are necessary. I have intimated to 
Colonel Fraser, the chief commissioner, North-West 
Provinces, that it is not expedient to leave a small 
detachment by itself at Etawah; but that that place . 
should trust rather to the influence of the Myn- . 
poorie garrison on the one side, and the last ar- 
rangements made by me in the Cawnpore district 
on the other. ‘That arrangement consists of a 
movable column, which is now being organised by 
Brigadier Inglis, at Cawnpore, for the purpose of 
marching about the district, in aid of the civil 
power. 

“ Having reached this point, and the communica- 
tion being fairly established between Calcutta and 
Agra, I await your lordship’s further instructions. 

“J have, &c., 
“ C, CAMPBELL, General, Commander-in-Chief” 


has 


The necessary arrangements for the cam- 
paign in Oude—which had been retarded 
by the non-arrival of a powertu: siege-train 
from Agra, and other acciuental vbstacles 
to immediate actiou—were at lengti com- 
pleted; and the various divisions of the 
army, under their respective brigadiers, | 
were in readiness to march simultaneously 
towards Lucknow. Sir Colin Campbell 
then, on the 4th of February, as already 
stated, returned to Cawnpore with a por- 
tion of the force under his immediate com- | 
mand; and, after a flying visit to e g | 
ernor-general at Allahabad, returne to ie 
“(City of Blood,” to set in motion the w | 
machinery he had organised, and so well 
snew how to manage. inne 
ae length, about the 11th of the montl 
all was ready for action; and Ve < 
tish army, more formidable | a 
had previously taken the fiel 
rebels, began to Cross 
Oude. It had origimatiy i 
effect the crossing of 
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troops at Futteghur ; 
reasons, Cawnpore wa 
for the passage of the whole. oe 
the facilities for this important once en p 
second bridge of boats was con a g 
but even with this additional means, 2 
crossing was a slow and difficult ma 
occupied several days im its areon r 
ment, from the vast number of vehicles 


but, for sufficient 


s ultimately selected 
To increase 
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employed. For instance, @ small portion 
of the ammunition only, without reference 
to any camp-equipage or baggage, required 
the assistance of 1,500 carts ; and the artil- 


lery, which was on an enormous scale, com- 
prising the siege guns, the naval brigade 
guns, the field guns, and those of the horse 
artillery, numbered not much less than 200 
pieces, and extended to an immense line of 


march. 3 a 
The following notification enumerates the 


component parts of the force destined to 
achieve the final conquest of Lucknow, 
under the guidance of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell :— 


“ Head-quarters, Camp Cawnpore, 10th Feb. 

“The troops now in Oude, and those advancing 
into that province, are formed into divisions and 
brigades, and staff officers are attached as follows, 
the whole being under the personal command of his 
excellency the commander-in-chief. Such appoint- 
ments as now appear for the first time, will take 
efiect from this date. 

“Artillery Division Staff—Major-general Sir A. 
Wilson, Bart., K.C.B., Bengal artillery, command- 
ing; Major E. B. Johnson, B. A., assistant-adjutant- 
general; Lieutenant R. Biddulph, R. A., deputy- 
adjutant, quartermaster-general ; Lieutenant-colonel 
C. Hogge, Bengal artillery, director of artillery in 
the ordnance department; Captain C. H. Burchard 
20th regiment native infantry, aide-de-camp; Lieu- 
tenant H. G. Deedes, 60th royal rifles, extra aide- 
de-camp. i 

“Brigade of Field Artillery.—Brigadier 
Wood, C. B., royal horse aie 5 A S. Fi 
Frith, Bengal horse artillery, major of brigade. : 

“Brigade of Siege Artillery —Brigadier G R 
Barker, C.B., royal artillery; Lieutenant A. Bure 
ney, Bengal horse artillery, major of brigade; E 
troop royal horse artillery; F ditto; 1st troo "Ist 
battalion Bengal horse artillery; 2nd ditto ‘Ast ditto; 
2nd ditto 3rd ditto; 3rd ditto 3rd ditto; 3rd com 
pany 14th battalion royal artillery and No 20 li TE 
field battery; 2nd company 8rd battalion B E 
artillery and No. 20 light field battery; 3rd ae 
pany 8th battalion royal artillery ; 6th ditt Tth 
ditto; 5th ditto 12th ditto; 5th ditto 13th di ; 
4th ditto Ist battalion Bengal artillery: 1 qe 
oth ditto; 3rd ditto 5th ditto. detach eenen ge 
artillery recruits; the naval brigade will fe ise! 
of the division under Sir A. Wilson but wil he 
under the immediate command of Captain yL be 
C.B., royal navy, and independent of the brie: a 
siege artillery. jigade of 

“Engineer Brigade —Brigadier R. N 


chief engineer; major of brigade, D BE, 
50 


Lieutenant H. 


2a E E 


Bingham, Veteran E., br 


tenant-colonel H. D. H ; 
royal engineers; Captain ma C ; A 
manding Bengal enee a Bp m 
engineers; 23rd company royal e OMpany. f rt 
quarters sappers and miners. Py, :8iMeerg; RY | Br 
miners; corps of pioneers, ° Jab Sapper ed | 
“ Cavalry Division.—Brigadier Bay | (0 
Grant, C. B., commanding; Captar etal J Ma 
9th lancers, deputy-adjutant-gener, w ani ab 
J. S. Roberts, Bengal horse attillers i Leute,” vit 
tant-quartermaster-general ; Captain’ deputy, H | nol 
H. A. Anson, H. M’s. 84th regiment the cw) un 
“st Brigade.—Brigadier A, Li n Aldenderean || | an 
lancers; Captain H. A. Savel F ìttle, HA H 
cers; Uaj . Savel, H. Ms 9 894) 
major of brigade. “8 9th lancen | va 
“Ind Brigade.—Brigadier W | 
2nd dragoon guards; Captain Hone iia 
cavalry, major of brigade; H. Ms 9th po 
battalion military train; 2nd Punjab | bre 
tachment of Sth light cavalry; : all 
H.M.’s 2nd dragoon guards; H.M? im 
Own) hussars; volunteer cavalry; q Ca 
cavalry ; Hodson’s horse. (C 
| 


“ist Infantry Division.—Major- vn | 
Outram, G.C.B., Bombay ann aAA Seg 1 


Captain D. S. Dodgson, 30th nacre r 
deputy-adjutant-general ; Lieutenant W.R yell | "2 
some, H. M.’s 52nd light infantry, deputy-asi Th 
quartermaster-general ; Lieutenant F, È. A. Cafi pre 
mier, 34th native infantry, aide-de-camp; Lisi! | an 
tenant Hargood, Ist Madras fusiliers, extra aż || | yey 
de-camp. pe 

| joi 


“1st Brigade.—Brigadier D. Russel, H. 
regiment, major of brigade; H. M.'s th fus 
ditto S4th regiment 1st Madras fusiliers. 


“2nd Brigade.—Brigadier C. Franklyne, HM mo 
8th regiment, major of brigade; H. Ms “Sth bg} dis 
landers; ditto 90th light infantry; regiment &|| af 
Ferozepore. i rn 

“2nd Division—Captain R. C. Stewart, HMJ i 
53rd regiment, deputy-assistant-adjutant:gt d 0 
commanding; Captain D. C. Steute, deputy- fi clo 
tant-quartermaster of the army, aide-de-camp i| | litt 

“8rd Brigade.—Brigadier W. Hamilton i ina 
78th highlanders; Captain G. N- Pai ‘ud e| | ces 
53rd regiment, major of brigade; H. Ms | er 
giment; ditto 53rd regiment. 

° ath Brigade.—Brigadier the Hon. A a 
H.M’s 93rd highlanders ; Captain “e, BU sha 
H. Ms 75th regiment, major of brigs AE E 
42nd highlanders; ditto 93rd ditto; 1) dis 
rifles. ; iW sur 

“3rd Division.—Brigadier-gener 4 der 
commanding; Captain C. A. Horgan Mia of 
infantry, deputy-assistant-adjutant- ty is 
T. A. Carey, 17th native infantry, p dli 
quartermaster-general, aide-de-camp ae | rib 

“ 5th Brigade.—Brigadier Doug Mis eed ton 
highlanders, major of brigade 5 | t Bengali | tes 
ment ditto, 79th highlanders, and 15 4) Bil) | fo 

“6th Brigade-—(General DUG of WE me 
H. H. Horford, rifle brigade, mn int 


two battalions rifle brigade; “ 
2nd Punjab infantry; Captain e 
deput -assistant-quartermastel-¢ "in 
tached to army head-quarters: = A 
cate-general to the force ; 

H.M’s 8th (the King’s) 
master, Captain H. C. Tombs 
baggage-master, Lieutenant 4i- 


ral, 


SS 


-assistans |! | 
-A Cafi 
p; a | 

|| 


xtra ais 


Mish | | 


fusiller; | | 


f 

e, HAIM 
18th hizi { 
«at | 
giment & | 


t HMI) 


|| gone — gical storekeeper, 


a] . 
not filed up 1" t 
e 


i (General 


(| | sharp 
| | *€count 
| dishkin 


| test, 


marshal, Captain A. C. Warner, 
liers; iry; postmaster, Major C. Apthorp, 
r jight Ae drys superintending surgeon, TAC 
10 ative NN". H.A.; field-surgeon, Surgeon 
MDS Ree A ssi 
Assistant-surgeon 
appointments connected with 
-. J, Outram’s force, not specified 


] A h k 
or-genera d until the junction of that force 
p „vill hold Eroa d-quarters. All appointments 


he army He above orders, will be filled up 


orders of officers commanding divisions 


gad brigades: F i 
the night of the 26th of February, it 
ga anced in orders that the greater 
i 2 the troops stationed around Cawn- 
ar 


hould march for Lucknow at day- 


e, S 6 : 
| P on the following morning, and that 


all the head-quarters’ staff, except those in 
immediate personal attendance on Sir Colin 
Campbell, and on the chief of the staff, 
Mansfield) should proceed in three 
marches to Bunthura—a large plain on the 
mad to Lucknow, and about nine miles 
from the city, and there await further orders. 
The following graphic description of the 
preparations for the march of the troops, 
and the advance to Bunthura, is from the 
pen of the Times’ correspondent, who had 


| joined the camp at Cawnpore on his special 


mission :— 

“It requires but short notice in India to 
move a camp. For days past I had been 
disturbed by the gurglings and grumblings 
of the great internal waterworks of two 
huge camels which I had for the transport 
of my baggage, and which were picketed 


|| Close to my tent. The utile was never so 


agli with the dulce as in the 
oe i „the camel; he is a horribly ne- 
tsrecable in he ungainly in his gait, dis- 
dias in his disposition, misanthropical 
Yspeptic, and teetotal in his habits; 
and unrelenting in his bites, of un- 
able phantasies in his likings and 
sirean fe unreasonably susceptible of pres- 
ine ppr €sslon—a sort of inborn animal 
of ming Tae querulous and morose turn 
e delights : possessed of the power, which 
tible nois © use, of making the most hor- 
tongue aa with his throat, his jaws, his 
iene a his Stomach. ‘With lond pro- 
from their hee Submit to monstrous cruelties 
Mean} fepers, and bite innocent well- 
Intere ople who are like to take an 
ai They will allow, without 

their lan a grunt, their leader to 
chine nostrils with a jerk of the 
i Passed through the cartilage ; 
ae y will spit at you spitefully if 
© offer them a piece of bread. 
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CE. 


They will march for d 
fastened to the tail o 
procession, and never 


bondage; and yet the 
eR asic Same creatures will 
5 their tushes eel at an unhappy 
However, ‘ley pee bs rugged 
of India—possibly a part of ae institution 
policy—and they must be res ee 
ingly. Thad secured for a ected er 
a palkee gharry belonging to one ay ae 
Agra fugitives, drawn by a horse, whose 
special recommendation was that he had 
drawn this vehicle thirty miles a-day for 
several days previously, but who had evi- 
dently made up his mind that he had by so 
doing secured himself an immunity from 
locomotion for the rest of his natural life. 
A promise of a mount of an elephant also 
entered into the consideration of my re- 
sources, and I had furthermore the aid of a 
white mare, which I had bought for a high 
price at Cawnpore. I only enumerate these 
matters, as they may enable one to judge of 
the paraphernalia of the march in India; 
and I have not as yet said one word of the 
two other camels which were appointed to 
carry my tent. Under the eaves of that 
tent had gathered a strange population: 
they came as sparrows come to a house, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
owner; but the analogy fails in other re- 
spects except noise, because the natives 
require to be paid. There are two men who 
belong to the tent-post, as in England cer- 
tain gentlemen belong to horses ; then there 
is a man to carry water, who belongs toa 
large skin to contain that liquid ; next there 
is a cleaner or sweeper; then there 1s a 
khitmutgur (or servant), and there 1s his and 
my master, one Simon—‘an assizes man 
he says himself, but he only means that 
he is a follower of St. Francisco d’ Assisi ; 
and then follow camel-keepers, and horse- 
keepers, and grass-cutters, SO that I feel 
very much as Sancho did in his government 
arrataria. 
$ qi On the morning of the 27th, soon after 
midnight, commenced a tumult in ae 
the like of which I never heard before; MA 


began a loud tapp 


ing of all the tent- E pi 
as if an army of gig ee 
attacking us. ‘This was caus 


gantic woodpeckers 
kélassies (or te 
pegs, 80 that t 


from the ground 
was given. Then follo 


grumbling, growlin, 


ays, the nose of one 
f another in endless 
seek to escape from 
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many thousands of aldermen were poking 
all at once, only that it was kept up tor 
hours; that was caused by the camels, 0 : 
jecting to the placement of the smallest 
‘article on their backs, and continuing nee 
opposition till they stalked off with ee 
loads. Then came the trumpeting O a 
phants, the squeaking of bullock-cart wheels, 
the hum and buzz of thousands of voices, 
and at last the first bugle-call, which an- 
nounced that the time for turning-out had 
arrived. Daylight was still striving with 
the moonlight for mastery, and casting à 
sort of neutral tint over the camping-ground, 
on which blazed the flames of many watch- 
fires, when the heads of our columns began 
to cross the bridge of boats at Cawnpore. 
There was but a waste of baked earth where, 
at sunset, had been a camp—only a few 
tents belonging to the commander-in-chief 
and the head-quarters’ staff, were left be- 
hind; and for hours the bridge echoed to 
the tramp of men and horses, the rumble of 
artillery, and to the tread of innumerable 
elephants and camels and oxen. The Ganges 
is at this season at its lowest, and the bridges 
are not, I should think, more than 300 
yards long; one is used for the exit, the 
other for the entrance of Cawnpore. They 
lead to a level sandy plain, overflowed by 
the Ganges for several hundred yards in 
the rainy season, on which there were now 
moving, as far as the eye could reach, the 
strings of baggage animals and the commis- 
sariat carts of the army, with their fantastic 
| followers. The road has been much cut up 
by the passage of artillery, and in some 
places is only to be distinguished from the 
land at each side by the flanking line of 
telegraph-posts. The country, as we go on, 
is as level as a bowling-green, but on all 
sides the horizon is bounded by the groves 
of mangoes. The country is green with 
early corn; but close to the roadside the 
presence of our hosts has made itself visible 
and the trees are stripped of their branches, 
and the fields trampled and brown, the 
young crops being used as food for animals 
and the boughs and branches as provender 
for elephants and camels. The villages by 
the roadside, built of mud, but rather better 
than those in Bengal, were deserted and in 
ruins, and, except in the wake of the army 
not a soul was visible. The dust flew ite 
clouds—a light choking powder, which filled 
eyes and lungs and mouth, and rendered all 
the senses unpleasant. It was with or 
satisfaction, thereft Torpet 
astaction, therefore, that I learnt, after a 
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which might be seen dimly the feta) 


= ee eee 


. p 7 lan, lg; i 
little purgatory of some i A 
hours, that we were apa and ay Bl) = 
(pronounced Ohnow), where Heit ont] m 
and beat the enemy on two ne Velock fy Mas || for 
sions in his advances to Tn Cressy g ‘sto 
about eleven miles from Cam pe 
$ 


with high mud walls, which i 
looked like those of a fortress Ahn 
peer the minarets of some sm a 


and there are thick groves of ie, Mosque | ja 
orchard trees all around it. The rs anf) sid 
it on the left; and in half-an-hong Passe, | 
saw before us a wide plain, destin | wh 
trees, over which the crowds of ue aff} co 
and kites that ever follow a Fs vultur | ove 
wheeling in great flocks, teline E et 
we were near our resting-place, Thr that ie 
the clouds of dust we could distinguish 4 

|e 


tents in the distance, and, passin 


: g throu Ru 
multitudes of transport animals and > (Du 


als and park |) | yar 


of carriages of all sorts, we found our ten H ide 
all ready for us, each man with his pecalin I) iol 
residence pitched on its own plot of grou |}. Ha 


and all the interior apparatus arranged ju |] | str 
as it was when he walked out of it intk{| dus 
morning. The mess tent, not the leastin. | “ear 
portant of the mansions of this canvas it, | hea 
was ready also with its crowd of whit.) | Ga 
robed, black-faced, mute attendants, it | | pan 
curious dishes, and its warmest Allsop fj. aud 
Camels and hackeries and elephants came j| | on 
pouring in all day till late at night, and tef fro 


sun set through a thick veil of dust, throu} à 8 
Teg 
|| eg! 


i 


> . $ H 
camels steering their course steadily aloy 


the line of the main road towards Duart the 
“Feb. 28th.—This morning wasvy" | | 
a 


more noise and dust. The first m | i 
went at two o’clock, and at 3.30 a Has 
was struck, and the force under er | thi 
was again in motion. It was pee | eye 
scene—not to be described Or in| on 
The moon was shining brightly on meaty] %t 
array, which, when in motion, bee mil fati 
paratively silent; but the grown ‘eet teve 
thundered with the beat of many ha : 
now and then the shrill neigh ofo | bug 
provoked a thousand responses: fhe ig k 
looming to a gigantic size in Ast the 
passed noiselessly like spectres: goh ali) | wi. 
proached the road—narrow oji dho Ag 
—the clamour uprose agan, bier t Wer 


ogag? 
hackeries, ox-carts, and bags”? on 
became involved 


in immenst 


which was not diminishe rede 
the baggage guard to restore 


in the vernacular, and en- 
by the aid of a musket 


sued 
ala ands pi and then 


n 


Sa + Jast we got into files upon the 
Page| sk q rode on in clouds of dust. Pre- 
eo fi ond, i vont we heard the joyous clash of 
tafl gently ae playing a quick step, and, 
il | 4 brass Dé the road, we managed to join our 
ue | | getting a of the rifle brigade, and renewed 
ce fe tancesbiP with talk of old marches 
aa le Grimea. As the sun rose upon one 
a in th nd the moon set upon the other, the 

nif) side â assumed a weird, unearthly aspect, 


Pasg i S ectacle 


hard reality around us 
lore ye) hich not all the he ality 


ra ite destroy. We were marching 
tha Fe ore ground. We trod the very 
P ver | “earth which had felt the tread of Havelock 
US th |) and Outram’s gallant little columns, and 
hrous} | before us were positions made memorable 


ish op by their valour. Oonao was succeeded by 
hrow | | Busheerut-gunge ; and at every few hundred 
1 patty || yards spots were pointed out, even trees 
ten}! identified, as the places where ‘ We caught 
pec | ‘sight of the enemy’s sowars,’ or ‘where 
sron || Havelock gave the men such a wigging for 


red js | | straggling a little in the ranks.” Through 
inty}) dust and smothering pillars of pulverised 


ast inf) earth we went on; but, fast as we went, we 
asein f| heard that an hour before, Sir Colin, with 
white (|| General Mansfield and a small staff, accom- 
nts, i|| panied by his little escort of irregular horse 
Allsop.}} wd a solitary English lancer, had dashed 
ts camt}} on towards Bunthura. They had started 
and we ftom Cawnpore soon after midnight, and at 
hoti 2 swinging gallop had passed through the 


| 
feet d| \Tegiments on the march. It was nearly 


y al | ght o’clock in the morning when we de- 
ick" f| ected upon another wide plain, passing 
ery ty] the camp of another battalion of the rifle 
re MY) Mgade and some Punjabee infantry, and 
busts peed our tents at Nuwabgunge for the 
a | a The heat was very great, and as there 
Vale eee tp see but clouds of dust, no- 
a | (OA bnt dust—dust everywhere, in 

i on meat nag on clothes, in tea, on plates, 


dutside the mga in water, in the tent, 


Ague which 


uA 


E was glad of a fit of 
era nabled us to sleep through 
tc pus of the fervour of es sun. 5 
| bugle at thr st.— First bugleat 24.m. Second 
| more ee Turn out. The same noise, 
| barreg N The moon, however, was 
tars we lack clouds this time, and half 
xe covered with a veil, through 
the lightnings incessantly. 
ermg rapidly; and scarcely 
own and we half a mile 
thunder was rolling over 
nng of rain was heard on 


€n the 
1 © Patte 


‘Bahadoor. 


the ground, There 
ing to enchant and 
the sky in 
azure, with 


covered with a pall of dey 


moon revealed her- 
and, in the east, the 
th the first hues of 


glory; 
horizon just A 
early morning. I was rathe à 
enchanted. My horse, plement bie 
lightning, began to take alarm at lentes 
at camels, at dhoolies; and at leneth tired 
out by his fretfulness, I determined to give 
him a good run across the plain. Scarcely 
had I put spurs into him when T perceived 
a dark line on the plain in front of me. T 
tried a pull at his head. I might as well 
have taken a pull at a locomotive, and so I 
rode him straight at this dark line, which 
grew darker and higher as I approached it, 
and in another instant went smash down 
into the bottom of a deep trench. As the 
horse rolled over I managed to get clear of 
him, and he flew away along the trench till 
it opened upon the plain, when he dashed 
off, saddle, bridle, and all. I was so little 
hurt that I was able in a few minutes to 
get upon a camel on which was seated an 
excellent friend of mine, who came to my 
succour, and so I rode into the camp at 
Bunthura.” 

The departure of the commander-in-chief 
for Lucknow was, as already observed, re- 
tarded firstly by the non-arrival of a convoy 
with a siege train, and a number of women 
and children from Agra, who were en route 
for Allahabad; and, secondly, by the slow 
movements of the Ghoorkas under Jung 
At length, on the 23rd of 
February, the convoy, with the long im- 
prisoned and involuntary residents of the 
fort at Agra, reached Cawnpore, and were 
received with hearty welcome into the in- 
trenchments near the city, which by that 
time, had been rendered almost np ee 
nable. These persons were quickly oe : 
warded on their way by the Great Trunk- 
road to Allahabad, and one great source 
anxiety was thus removed from E 
of the commander-in-chief; since 4 
time previous, the equivocal sitt A 
those ladies and their little one aa 
most embarrassing ingredl ye 
lations.* 

* Mr. Russell in his 
gives the following huni 
difficulties Sir 


ladies ought to have bee 
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Various were the opinions in the English 
Goran approaching contest. Some we 
inclined to believe that the sepoys woule 
ficht for their lives when the day of the 
assault should arrive, with desperation, if 
not with success, and that the matchlock- 
men would leave them to fight the dreaded 
battle alone. Others reversed the hypo- 
thesis; but all were agreed that the fight 
must be one of fierce and exterminating fury 
on both sides. It was known, as already 
stated, that intestine feuds raged within 
the city, and that the councils of the enemy 
were distracted by the terrible seriousness 
of the circumstances around them; but the 
rebel government still maintained some form 
of order, and held frequent durbars, at 
which expedients of all kinds were resorted 
to, to alarm and exasperate the inhabitants 
against the British rule. Among other 
measures, placards were posted in all the 
streets, informing the people that the English 
had sworn to murder every man, woman, 
and child in the place, and calling upon 
them to defend their lives to the last; it 
being certain that they could not secure 
safety by cowardice. A report was also 
promulgated, that the soldiers had received 
orders to spare no one within the city; and 
that, very recently, at Meangunge, they had 
abused, and afterwards killed, all the women 
whom they found in the place. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 2nd 
of March, the commander-in-chief, with his 
personal staff, left the camp at Bunthura, 


“ At Lucknow he was in a fever at the various small 
delays which they considered necessary, and, cour- 
teous as he is to women, he, for once, was obliged to 
be ‘a little stern’ when he found the dear creatures a 
little unreasonable. In order to make a proper 
effect, most of the ladies came out in their best 
gowns and bonnets. Whether ‘ Betty gave the 
cheek’ a little touch of red or not, I cannot say, but 
Tam assured the array of fashion, though somewhat 
behind the season, owing to the difficulty of com- 
municating with the Caleutta modistes, was very 
creditable. Sir Colin got fidgety when he found 
himself made a maitre @étiquetie and an arbiter 
morum among piles of bandboxes, ‘best bonnets,’ 
and ‘these few little clothes trunks ; but he sus- 
tained his position with unflinching fortitude, til] 
at length, when he thought he had ‘seen the last of 
them’ out of the place, two young ladies came trip- 
pingly in, whisked about the residency for a Te 
time, and then, with nods and smiles, dpt say- 
ae eracionsly, ‘Well be back again presales 
No adies, no; you'll be good enough to do nae 
of the kind,’ exclaimed €; ‘you have been He 
quite long enough, I am sure, and I have had ite 
enough trouble in getting you out of it, The Aes 


n ready long ago, They 


at this time, as to the probable results | 


g |ing ‘The Campbells are comme) y thio 


u 
force (with the exception ones the iy 


ties and detachments op 9 Z°Smal af 

nd wba HT of 
camp). On the following ae withy, | it 
koosha was occupied, after a the a nt 
at resistance, in which 4 Slight 


wounded; and here the chi 


baf) the 
"Wgadien || the 


tions. On the 6th of the monte pos thr 
general Sir James Outram, leaving th Majon ri 
bagh under sufficient protection pe Be 
Goomtee with 6,000 men and thin pe 
by two pontoon bridges thrown Rou i 
river for the purpose, and Yer the | and 


entered Upon » 
CcOnmatssance |) Jan 
bridge and the 


village of Chinhut, being closely watch ie 

; ed by] Chi 
the scouts of the enemy, who huns likeall ast 
cloud on his left flank. Leaving Chis a 
on the left, he advanced for about trell bre 
miles along the Fyzabad-road, intendine || esta 
after he had selected his camping mal ano 
to make a detour on the right, and're || wit 
noitre Maryon, the old cantonments |) con 
Lucknow, where two divisions of the enea|| Chi 
were reported to be stationed. Before tli |} afa 
however, could be accomplished, the fare] reco 


was attacked by the enemy, who veel} Hoy 


driven off with considerable loss. tk i 
English division suffered little, numeral | | and 
5 . | ag: 
but Major Smith, of the queen’s bast a 
gallant officer, was amongst the slain mal i 
the occasion. On attempting a for ‘a 
: o aLi | k 
were warned over and over again, bute bat 
the old story.’ It is rather a joke—too ree 
be appreciated—to keep a husband wales | expl 
‘one is putting on one’s bonnet; bi wif yf} and 
cares of the toilette prove an obstacle Niall) first 
army cannot overcome, which frestrale PEP pri 
combinations, delay great sieges, &n sufficiet H | for 
fortunes of a whole campaign, 1t 18 ood M f Par 
make generals, at all events, wish ee A NE 
Eve’s earlier style was now in fashi i | Is 
daughters. d and py att 
* This division consisted of tie compl thei 
brigades of the army of Oude, an art CON! bef 


38th, 42nd, 53rd, and 93rd regimenti 4 | 
34th and the 4th regiments of Punja 
the regiments were in a highly € 
the highlanders were most cons ye 

for their costume but for their stea n eye 
air, on parade and in the pele A 
says of the latter corps—“ As t ley 

the early grey of the morning, W15, 


Vision of the interior of uoko chief ! 


dancing sheen of their arms; meli 
them and seemed proud of his county 
was only natural he should be 80 


i bivouac for the night, on 
jit ves 2"; Ghinhut, which, on the 30th of 
la plan of had been the scene of 


AA ie night passed without annoyance 


ed ty || fom the enemy, but a n the folloming 
Y eum (| morning, they agun mac e their appearance, 
Ver tte | and after half-an-hour’s fighting, were driven 
upon af! of multitudes of them being cut up by the 
sanee || Jancers in their flight. Major-general Out- 
nd th ff ram then marched upon, and invested the 
chedi |) Chukkur Kothi, or King’s Race-house; but 
z likes] as the place was commanded by the enemy’s 
hiuk |} guns, it was not considered tenable until a 
t thre |}, breaching battery against the city could be 
ending || established. In the afternoon of the 8th, 
grou,|| another attack was made by the enemy 
lren || with the usual result, and the same day the 
ents (f _commander-in-chief visited the camp at 
-enemy|| Chinhut, to ascertain personally the state of 
re tli f| affairs across the river. The duty of further 
ie forg || | reconnaissance now devolved upon General 
o ver{} Hope Grant, who made a wide sweep to the 


b Tef north-east, but encountered no resistance ; 
ically ! and in his absence Sir James Outram was 
bays t})  *gain attacked by the enemy in great force, 
m up mo Were driven off, but not before they 
forrat! a inflicted serious loss upon the English 
“a „l M ae next day (the 9th) the Chuk- 
mast? all th F 1 was carried by Sir James, with 
oe) a K, dinge and gardens round it; an 
ken f an by which he was enabled to turn 
rich “j it enfilade the canal which formed the 
alt ited line of works of the enemy. The 

fires tia lies resulting to the British 

pursuit of ie occasion, occurred in the 

tooms and Sepoys through the dark 


HH] latte, ¢, Passages of the buildings, as the 
thei os their hiding places, could sce 
Al before ‘qos advance, and fire at them 
| While it Were aware of their danger. 
| Semy a was thus dealing with the 
[i olin Camm cross the river on the 9th, Sir 
1 and og R advanced from the Dilkoosha, 
“2 With trifling loss, and but 
10n, the Martinière. On the 
ine utram pushed his advance 
Mterieg py Oon bridge, and established 
which he commanded the 

* See ante, p. 6. 
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Hy 0 1? I de, whicl [THE arrack. 
i J] attack was made, which | passage of th 
ta second 5 e stone bridge al 
so, and on the 


58] 
(gemet od with still greater loss; the | afternoon 
as OE uing and sabring some hundreds 
| aliy Peeve yebels. It was, by this time, 
} of th Ve day, and as the men had been 
ie in on since three in the morning; 


of the 
palace was toner day, the begum’s 


93rd highlanders 
fantry, and 1,000 
behaved with great 
son, who had rend 
as the captor and 
Delhi princes, accompanied the storming 
and was wou : 

the stomach by a grape shot he 
effects of which he died on the 12th t T 
great regret of the whole arm ‘ The 
Imaumbarra, a magnificent Bulan ent 
by a former king of Oude to the memory of 
the twelve patriarchs of the Mohammedan 
ao an which had been converted into a 

idable stronghold, was breached and 
stormed at nine a.m. on the 14th; and the 
storming columns pursued their advantage 
so closely, that they entered the Kaiser- 
bagh with the flying enemy, and after a 
very inconsiderable resistance, obtained 
possession of it. This palace had been 
looked upon by the Oude troops as their 
citadel, which they were bound to defend 
to the last extremity, and it had con- 
sequently been strongly fortified with de- 
fensive works, and was mined in all direc- 
tions. It, however, fell before the impetuous 
onslaught of the British troops, and its loss 
so much disheartened the enemy, that they 
seemed to abandon any idea of further 
resistance; throughout the night the dis- 
comfited rebels streamed out of the city by 
the stone bridge, and great multitudes of 
the inhabitants with their property, managed 
also to escape; but that means of exit was 
speedily closed to them, and Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with the whole of the cavalry and 
horse artillery, on the left bank of the river, 
was ordered to pursue the fugitives, some 


thousands of whom, nevertheless, managed 


escape in the directions of Sundeela, 
Rena: to the infinite 


Seetapore, and Fyzabad, t 
chagrin of our troops. On the 16th, Sir 
James Outram received instructions to clear 


A :]. Motee Mahal the 
the Chuttur Munzil, d the iron ae 


o idenc 
ruins of the Residency, ight bank of | he 


stone bridges, on the n 
river; and Douglas’s briga 
the 79th highlanders, 23rd Wels 
and the Ist Bengal fusiliers, Wi 
across the river by the floatin 
the Badshabagh, and with 
portion of the 4th arag‘ 
took up ground near 
till the moment ¢ 
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heavy bombardment and fire were main- 
tained from daybreak on the 16th, on 
portions of the city near the stone bridge, 
and a rumour spread that the begum had 
appealed to Sir James Outram to suspend 
his proceedings, in reply to which she was 
invited to come in aud surrender herself to 
the government ; and at the same tme, 
facilities were offered to her for compliance, 
by suspending the attack upon the stone 
bridge, that it might not endanger her 
movements; but as the morning advanced, 
it became evident that her majesty either 
could not, or would not trust herself into 
the hands of the English generals. The 
hour at length arrived for active operations, 
and the troops pressed on, but most of the 
buildings in which the rebels were expected 
to be met with, had been abaudoned, and 
they had retreated to houses beyond the 
ruins of the residency, and close to the 
south side of the iron bridge, which they 
appeared inclined to defend. The houses 
and palaces between the iron and stone 
bridges, being also occupied by them in 
force; the line of march lay through the same 
buildings by which Sir Colin Campbell had, 
a few months before, led out the garrison of 
Lucknow; and the courts and halls of palace 
after palace, echoed to the tread of the 
avenging phalanx, as the grim stern British 
soldiery threaded the mazes of the Lall 
Bagh, the Furra Buksh, and Chuttur Mun- 
zil, until at length they came out upon a 
hen pipe ue font of the Bailly Guard, 
ret, e some ioi SEAT Eee 
heaps of rubbish, een hy aera 
mains of a trench.: As the troops emerged 
from the Chuttur Munzil they found tł 
20th regiment waiting for them in rese aS 
ın case they were needed. The TAO 
grounds, and the iron bridge were gui aH 
in the possession of the EO S Sane 7 
turned their guns against the DE i a 
across which the enemy, horse aml oP 
fe women and children, were still ae 
Bowen ng, to eseape. Passing the Muchee 
owun, a fine building which was b] 
by Sir Henry Lawrence t nee 
hi ce to clear ground for 
1s guns, the troops entered a broad 
with magnificent arched ceca 
tarni ched gateways, and 
urning sharp to the left, came i fi 
uae, agrand and ale feed 
aifice with a noble mos 
and magnificent Raho ae pe Sanares, 
broad esplanades, and gard w Ruateps 
with fountains. After a short oreo 
untans, After a short pause, only 
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i A, 

interrupted by an Oceas} [ D- Ue i 

individuals secreted in then shot SMP 
v 3 


19 


the building, the m arious 

proceeded o install Gee 79th nth] i 
saloon, and the whole Selves In the te] p 
their mercy. The day eet | p 
most satisfactory, and }} ec ay || si 
of the city alone the mie Svaf | i 
the hands of the British aa auk, {| 8 
it was computed that u ee to this Peri His 
guns had been captured ius of l : 
of the enemy had fallen. at leas aH 3 
On the morning of the 17th. S; | 1 
Outram received instructions . Sit Tanah | th 
to take possession of a large „C endear} | | 
ing near the river, on the tsolated buy f m 
of the city; and his colon tien wet | | ca 
proceeded without interruptio theren [||| sa 
the streets, until the object e thro fa 
plished. At the same time Janes aon. | | mi 
troops were advancing from UN We 
but were stoutly opposed by le be l i 
who, with a considerable force of aal i ; 
and guns, and some horse suddealnal ‘ 
vanced to attack the Ghoerkas, and set f 
hard fight, took up a strong position inthe} | | su 
front. The Jung, however, turned the 'B 
flank and put them to flight with gef] 2 
loss, capturing ten guns. By this fortunz}| | of 
result, Sir James Outram was enablely} || ob 
open communications halfway across tti of 
city, and measures were at once taken uf | th 
check the plunder and outrages of thecmj|]| Ya 
followers, for which purpose the follomg)) fr 
order was issued by the commantert Í T 
chief :— i 
|| We 
“Twenty-five men of her majesty’s Sth be | of 
under a sub-officer are immediately to be set we 
the town for the purpose of checking plonie vi 
The party will be under the orders of brouil p 
general Lugard, to whom the officer will ry pi 

imself. | 
«With a still further view of checking ne | fr 
ing, Brigadier-general Lugard will send et j| || fe 
patrols continually, day and night, until the an] | re 
license ceases. ‘Ihese patrols are to be comme | | ył 
by officers.” i | ho 
During this day a deplorable we | T 
which involved the death or disabling i el 
brave men, who had escaped inju l a 
encounters with the enewy, oce te i a 
an explosion of gunpowder, une” ex 
lowing unfortunate circumstance , 5, ho 

James Ontram’s orders, so case’ 


tin tl K 
were ” yos 


pounds of powder, a par 
the remainder in skins, 
carts to a deep well, for the Sip 
being thrown to the bottom © i ‘ first 
of the way of mischief. 4% we 


A 1858] 
we [THE GHOO 

tf fhrown down @ rush of fire burst from | The fugitive messi 

NU wall, aud blew up, the cases in the | sioner of § S comprised the civil i 
eop My || the we"? rt; the explosion, with the swift- | wif Sectapore, Mr. Christi ea 
hs Tey pent Sightning, leaped from cart to cart eae infant daughter. a ane with his 
a pe ie and burning all the men engaged Orr “his me ne sisters; Capii Paa 

g P| sina Puty, TWO officers, Captain Eliot > us wile and daughter; Ti ane 
mi jn ee B.E., and Captain Clarke, R.E., BE, Sergeant-major Morton, pee 
Way | aM sixteen European sappers and thirty | who was dened È European ee Sue 
S Peri Sikhs were carried to the hospital tents, | time. Th = with a detachment E ae 
ay i several Sikhs were also killed on the | self-deni ie terole conduct, and chival e 
st I an Of this hapless party all died. but v ae of Lieutenant Burnes, in his noble 
; Ton the 17th, it was announced in orders, | tian) ae ae to save the little girl (Chis. 
t Jan} || that Major-general Sir Archdale Wilson, of | by the oe ather had been cruelly murdered 
dearg d || Delhi, K.C.B., would leave the camp on |and 1 utineers, is already upon record,t 
bull} medical certificate. His mental and physi- | and aaa v imi so long as heroism 
Ne vey! || eal energies had been prostrated by inces- | Sir Mou y tuz Ing are appreciated on earth. 
ercu f| | sant labour and fatigue before Delhi, and a | two sist z pee Jackson, in his flight, had 
toye | full from his horse, on the day the Marti- | tiful ae o protect. The eldest, a beau- 
acon || | nière was taken, so much shook his frame, | first git f was separated from him in the 
hada! | that he was reluctantly compelled to Bee pe Se eon of the outbreak, and was 
ot: | | his command. On the following day (the a af i ee some other European ladies 
onm | || 18th), the Ghoorkas, under the command | M J a of one of the Oude chiefs. Sir 
infan] | of Jung Bahadoor, advanced from their | Ca tain Pat Dera fhis OUND ORL, 
nly ak} | | position ; and, in the face of a tremendous Lie a in Patrick Orr, Mrs. Orr and infant, 
lalea] | fire, penetrated into and occupied the T enant Burnes, Sergeant-major Morton, 
inthe} i| suburb adjacent to tł < an Miss Christian, were taken by Lonee 
ay | b adjacent to the Charbagh bridge. | Singh son ; i y > 
d thal |! By this operation, which was effe asil 5 gh, a powerful zemindar in Oude, to his 
h gre} | | a gallantry that Aee R a aa cte with stronghold at Mitawlee. The unfortunate 
A tiovecmmanderin-chiet t anne Captain Orr, who, in former days, had been 
biel} obtained possession of an S x 1oorkas | a personal friend of Lonee Singh, to the 
oss i} || of the town lying paa pe ai quarter | extent of becoming his surety for rents dne 
AE e canl, and added s e palaces and | to the late king, amounting to a lac of 
hecamj} || Yatious calibre, to the e o gunsyzof | rupees et. aera looked fongen 
ollon} || from the disheartened ees already won tlemanly treatment from one so much 
ner || This a ee a and despairing rebels. indebted to him for past kindness; but the 
with scarcely any eer was obtained | first act of the ruffian, on getting possession 
Mo Yas immediately after “ie the CARIN. It | of his victims, was to put the whole of the 
atin | those interesting epi A success, that one | men in irons, although the wife of Captain 
nese} | | Tere of so frequent pisodes occurred which | Orr feìl at the feet of the ingrate, and 
piglė| || War of the revolt occurrence during the | endeavoured to recall to his memory the 
nea | following on , and it arose under the | obligation he owed to her husband. Sub- 


1e man pees 
om ieee T ividuals who were missing 
erent periods eee families at dif- 
Temained for of the insurrection, several 
While wan despa months undiscovered, 
orly peril mng from place to place, in 
More terib] or enduring an imprisonment 
Sttongho| Ay than death, in the scattered 
Mour Ar their vindictive enemies. 
ea at ek and vague, would occa- 
e e European garrisons, that 


~ r othe 
existence. To of the mourned was still in 


h ; 
D Pe had Ea for many of the lost ones 
Ene Conside ong extinct. Among such 
lish ee period, were a party of 
rea paid their families, who had 
pore ith life from the outbreak 
Hasse oe tis 3rd of June, 1857.* 
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esca 


sequently the rigour and torment of cap- 
tivity in his hands became unendurable, and 
two of the gentlemen (Jackson and Burnes) 
were goaded to madness. Their gaoler was 
engaged in a work of extermination, and no 
pleading could divert him from his purpose. 
At length, after subjecting his prisoners to 
the most brutal treatment for several weeks, 
Lonee Singh sold them to the begum for 
8,000 rupees; and they were accordingly 
transferred to the custody of that personag®, 
whose cruelty was not less vindictive t 
that of their former tormentor: i 
soners were now separated, al 
whole party were confined in th 
Lucknow. 
guns of Sir Co 
* See vol: ix, p: 203. 
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the unfortunate 
from their prison- 
| while the victorious s 


| s yet rang in their ears. this ar oA ae 
i perpetrated at the instigation |is the house,” said the guide, i 
d, whose forfeited | was instantly burst open; ang at the do | 


| life had been spared at the outset of the|of the entering party, the 


rebellion, on the streng 
informality, and who thu 


ati trymen of h 
gratitude to the country the inter- | terms; but Captain McNeill cut th "hea j l 


e Nh} 
Owner, Mee 
de, 


$ 
f 
f 
i 
et 
i 
i 
} 
i 
$ 
1 


: dies were, now upon : z ; | 
ae et aan Singh, removed from their | short, by demanding the instant and fe i 
ee d placed in charge of officers ditional production of the Europeay ju 
| i Deer the household of the begum, |in his custody. Finding that a i> dis | p 
ere ceil supposed to be confined in an | nate was simply to bring a dozen ioe i 
apartment of the palace. At length, by an nape open: with his throat tf lf 
accident, information was received of the | daroga led the officers to an obscure aud : 
existence of one of the ladies, and a commu- miserable apartment, wherein two latin | Ë 
nication was opened by means of the vakeel in oriental costume, had shrunk tenifa ||| ° 
| of the brother of Captain Orr, who was in into a dark corner. At the unexpectej i 
the garrison at Alumbagh. Through this |sound of the question, “Are you the Pf 
person Mrs. Orr ‘wrote to her brother-in- | lish ladies, and do you wish to leae tii] || ° 
law, to describe her condition, and appeal | place ?” those to whom it was addressed sex ‘ 
for his aid. This lady stated that she had | not able to reply from excessive joy; al} 
been compelled to adopt native clothing, | for a short time, they were speechless mi} i 
and, with her child, and Miss Jackson, were | thankfulness and emotion. But there vws | a 
shut up in an apartment so low, that they | no time to be lost, as the Moulvie and li 3 
could only sit or lie down in it. She ex- J 
pressed her gratitude for the kindness with | them. gi 
which Maun Singh had protected them so | scended i 
long as he could do so, and for the efforts | placed on the horse UB 
he had promised to make for their libera- | officers, when Captain McNeill observeda f | 1 
tion; but she wrote as fearing the worst. C 
: Almost immediately after the successful | moment the ladies ap de 
attack of Jung Bahadoor upon the Char- A 
bagh, two of the British officers attached to adjacent building, to attac Ti 
the Ghoorka force, Captain McNeill, Ben- | a few shots from a revolver, an nif ta 
gal artillery, and Lieutenant Boyle, of the | of the Ghoorkas, speedily put an end a ne 
Same corps, set out to explore some deserted | obstruction; and six of the dar0gh ues 
streets in front of their advanced posts,|tainers being impressed for the ein i 
when they were encountered by a native, palanquin bearers, the ladies, ese ial | i 
TEEN he iS one of Sir James Outram’s | part of the volunteer force engo th |) de 
ge ae esought their protection for | rescue, moved rapidly off, mia BT he 
property. In the course| bearers being greatly pe usti || ati 
pr 
0; 
ta 
lit 
th 
Ye 
alr 
th 
8y 
Ghoorka post, and called for volunteers 2 
Forty or fifty willing fellows stepped out of | v3 me tt 
the ranks; and, with the pipe ee ent end day by ai ss al 
aa, a the native before | not refrain from using 8" i 


them, as a guide, started off at a rapid pace | language towards them, an 


to the nue. They proceeded for more delight it was to tell them of 


ee 
EB 


ya} 
2 
S 
S 


Te aud f 
ladie; 
errifa 
Xpecte 
e Eng. 
we this 
ed were | 
y; aud 
83 wih | 
ere wa 
and bi 
ing fa} 
ere, be 
ut tote) 


INDIAN 


s which were taking place 
and during the 


in case t 
ty; and l 
a late period of the attack, to 


secreted in his house; where, 
have the ay, they lived in expectation of 
t or even a worse fate. 

this interesting subject, it may be 
d to refer to a letter published in 
bay Standard. The communication 
from which the extract 1s taken, is dated 
i [uucknow, March the 20th;” and its au- 
thority is vouched for :—“ But how shall I 
assay to convey to you an idea of the feelings 
which the recovery of our dear captives has 
caused me? With Mrs. Orr I was not 
acquainted : but you know the obligations 
ander which I lie to Mr. Jackson, and the 
deep, tender affection which both my wife 
md myself bore to his dear nephew and 
nieces. When the disturbances commenced, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who had insisted on 
our continuing to live with Aim, when Mr. 
Jackson left, authorised us to send for the 
girls, Mrs. Christian, and one or two others, 
and planted escorts for them on the road. 
But, alas! our letters never reached them. 


Upon 
ermitte 
the Bom 


The Seetapore mutiny had broken out. 
Christian and Mrs. Christian were mur- 
dered, and Mountstuart and his dear sisters 
Were fugitives, The two girls got separated. 
bake Sweet, gentle, fragile Georgina was 
aken in charge by John Hearsey, and after 
much dreadful suffering, was, with other 
prisoners, cruelly murdered within sight of 
residency. We saw the deed from the 


| resi = 
dency turrets, but knew not who were 


ihe victims on the 28rd of Se 

a Í É ptember— 
hentoa eline—that bright-eyed, light- 
ttill mere AY, loving Madeline—after | 
AES fearful dangers, sufferings, and 
ir SEN was brought along with Mrs. 
It, Tountstuart, young Burnes, Cap- 
litt] Mi rr, little Sophy Christian, and 
‘sy Orr, into the Kaiserbagh, on 
ctober. Or the i7th of No- 
A gentlemen were executed; and 
n, Who shall tell the anguish of 

oor little Sophy Christian 
at length; she died of fever. 


mber, t 
inee th he 
i 


Of this Ouisa Orr was got out on the 
along Yemaj Month, and the two poor ladies 


I cannot master my feel- 


1 
S Suffa: F 
ficiently to tell you at present of all 


ee ee eae 


-———— 


Their lives had }j 


—____. 


MUTINY. 


they had to endure, 
—barring the Zast outr 
D 


deria cola ofa | 
r. ; 
dear creatures in eit ue ates wb fie | 
his Holy Spirit to console then eee 
vellously did he inter m; most mar- | 

y l pose all his almight 
power in their behalf on one occasi 
Their greatest privation was that of God's 
Word: their Bibles had been taken is 3 
them. In vain had they eniin 2 
procure even a Testament; and they were 
compelled to rely on their memories for 
their scriptural exercises. At length, in 
answer to their reiterated and earnest en- 
treaties for a little medicine for poor little 
Sophy Christian, a powder was sent, wrapped 
up in a small dirty piece of paper, torn from 
the corner of an English book. To our 
dear friends, the smallest scrap of print was 
indeed a treat; and, on examining it, they 
found it to be literally a God-send. Tt con- 
tained verses 12 and 18, and part of verse 
14, of the fifty-first chapter of Isaiah; 
these are the blessed words that their God 
thus miraculously sent to our dear coun- 
trywomen in their extremity: “I, even I, 
am He that comforteth you. Who art thou 
that thou shouldst be afraid of a man that 
shall die, and of the son of man, that shall 
be made as grass? And forgettest the Lord 
thy Maker, that hath stretclied forth the 
heavens, and laid the foundations of the 
earth; and hast feared continually every day 
because of the fury of the oppressor. The 
captive exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed,” &c. Have you, in the whole course 
of your life, seen or read of a more wonder- 
ful instance of God speaking to and com- 
forting His elect in the midst of their tribu- 
lation? I confess, that were I to rea gs 
such a thing in a newspaper, or even 1 
religious mene I would not believe it. 
But as surely as Į pen these won 
surely as I shall have to answer God ES oe 
great day, I have seen and read, and wi 
> ‘on kissed, the blessed frag- 
grateful adoration kissed, Cyaan 
ment of God’s word above quo A E 
carried comfort to our dear friends 10 t 


i fa | 
Kaiserbagh, and sustaine ; 


eT EN 


d their faith a 
@i ti 


$ its whole 
time hell had put O ‘and die 


joice 
altoge 
minded creatur 
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to so wonderfully preserved and sustained 
them, continue to watch over their comings 
in and their goings out. I can write no 
more. I am quite beside myself with Joy- 
‘And yet it all appears to me so like a dream, 
that 1 am constantly going over to see them, 
to be certain there is no delusion.” 

The following series of extracts from the 
letters of officers in the camp of the com- 
mander-in-chief, supply many interesting 
facts, and will form a continuous narrative 
of important events connected with ie 
recapture of Lucknow. The first extract 1s 
from a communication dated the 10th yi 
March, in which the writer says:—“We 
took the Martinière yesterday almost with- 
out a struggle and with very little loss, 
some eight or nine killed and wounded. 
The enemy may more properly be said to 
have run out of it, than to have been driven 
out of it, for they never allowed our men to 
come near them. No guns were captured, 
nor were many dead bodies found, either in 
the Martinière or in the line of earthworks 
in its rear, which also fell into our hands. 
The game seems to be up with the sepoys. 
They give us no trouble. The only sign ot 
vitality they exhibit is the keeping up a 
wild, irregular, ill-directed, harmless fire of 
cannon, musketry, and matchlocks. Our 
movement to advance, is invariably their 
signal to retreat., Captain Peel, R. N., 
was wounded yesterday in the batteries, 
a flesh wound in the upper part of the 
thigh. With General Outram’s force, which 
is making great progress on the other side, 
i.e. the cantonment side of the river, one 
officer, Major Smith, of the 2nd Dragoon 
guards has been killed, and one, viz., Captain 
St. George of the Bengal fusiliers, dan- 
gerously wounded. If we are to credit 
some of our camp quidnunes, Outram has 
got into the Residency, but the more cau- 
tious put it down as a shave. General 
foment on the 4th of March, having 

ad a slight skirmish with the rebels, whom 
his skirmishers pursued into a small fort. in 
attempting to take which Ensign Smith 
H. M. 97th, was mortally wounded. His 
(General Franks’) officers speak high! of 
the skill with which he handles his Ja 
A Beene it is expected, will arrive to. 

WwW. uckno i : 
possession.” Feet con) be cur 

The following extract is fr 
dated Lucknow, March 11th eee 
cer with Brigadier Franks’ column Nie 
must a f° you to-night, although I am 


_ 


' quite tired, having been out 
lof the day, and have to bg 


as we go to picket at the & agai 
to-morrow morning, and wil] 
there all day and the followin os 
i i ing ` a l Dao |) 
siege is going on vigorously, ang tt | 
took the begum’s palace, after ar orf 


resistance by Pandy. His a bsnl 
surprisingly strong, and good oa maf! 
could have done what was perfor lers on ff a 
in so short a time. The 98rd Ody ||| the 


brunt of it, and steady good felloy, the | 
are. All praise to them; their lo ny tte f 

has been heavy. As our guns gale | and 
into action, we saw a string of dho Oped y 
away, two of the Highlanders 
heads out and hurraed, calline 
at them.’ The musketry firing 
heavy; our men cheered and we 
place in good earnest, but were Teceived h 
volleys from loopholes, that did not, hore 
prevent them from tumbling down a de 
and wide trench encircling the place, ani | 
scrambling up on the other side, aud evi | 
in wherever there was an opening. Tie 
brutes had an eighteen-pounder just heyoud, I) 
which commanded the road and stoppi 
our progress. One of our guns was sa 
for, and afterwards two heavy guns of tie 
naval brigade came and silenced the fre; f 
but we were all the time under hean ji 
musketry fire, and the place was taken wieni] 7 
we left. The Secunderbagh was takei 
without opposition. I hear Pandy’s pitts 
marched to occupy it at the same time 
ours did, the former politely giving i | 
session by taking to their heels Hi 
Hodson of the irregulat horse, who gut | 


olies Boing |) 
DUE their 
ut, ‘G 
Wag Yen 
Mt at the 


ey | hee 
teed, it is said, the king of Delhi's i h ff] het 
mortally wounded; he was brave toa in ‘i 
| the 

ij 


as most of our irregular caval! 
It is amusing to hear some old 
of days gone by, and what they". I 
and the men of their day COU piii | 
think there is as much pluck 12 A fice!) 
officer now as there ever was- jill 


of the 93rd, I am sorry to say, ing ot 


The shelling and firing are 897° 7 o 
will doubtless continue night angie the 
Pandies, it is said, are bolting "P ce a Hint 


he rev’ 
from all our heavy guns: per due 
fortified themselves well m + the” 
and with pluck could defy uS 


| it he last. 
(| pa 

| Phenex 
| arch :— 


e |f| stone Mi the enemy’s defences in flank 


‘}} | an 
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o much for the gentle Hin- 
t then begins to fail him. 
adage, ‘ He that fights and 
fight another day.’ The 
intends to defend her 


to 
ar 


, lives to 
ig said, 
” 
ation is dated the 12th 
“«Qutram’s force has cleared all 
of the river as far as the 


» side 
ther S10 a PN 
idge, and his guns and mortars, by 


t communic 


have been of the greatest 
sible use to the commander-in-chief’s 
1 its advance to the different posts. 
ok Gee been an almost incessant can- 
pals for the last three days and nights, 
“dl it is still going on. The chief yesterday 
aening had got as far as the Shah Mujjif, 
and this morning has, I fancy, taken the 
Motee Mahal, but I don’t know, this for 
certain. esterday afternoon the 93rd 


d reverse, 


highlanders and 4th Sikhs, advanced with 


| deafening cheers and a tremendous mus- 


etry fire, and took a place called the 


| Beeum’s Palace, a little in advance of Banks’ 
1 


House. It was an immensely strong place, 
vith three lines of loopholed walls, and a 
large ditch. About fifty of the sepoys (some 


|| of the 22nd amongst the number) were 
|| killed here, the others having bolted. Major 


n whea f 
taker | 


aii 
| 


|name of Sergison. 


| through 


Sime, and tw 
| Others, 


McDonald of the 98rd was killed, and 
another officer of the same regiment, of the 
You will be sorry to 
hear that poor Moorsom was shot dead at 
the head of the iron bridge yesterday after- 
hoon. Hodson has been very. badly hit 
= eae on; and I believe Dale: has 

Š ', and gone to su is place, 
he taking the Cinta Koten aa nie 9th. 


Si ; 
IR andies, who could not escape, defended 


nore foots and killed Anderson of the 
ae ae Lieutenant George of the Ist 
8al tusiliers, besides four privates of the 
on o Sikhs, and wounded five 
emsely al thirteen, before they were 
es polished off. Outram’s force is 


[OUTRAM’s MovEMENTs, 


have no id : 
Ghorkas = yee his forces are, Franks? 
-> encamped at diff 
between Dilkoosha and Jell erent places 
them also hold Banke’ alabad, some of 
Sikhs and the 84th hold ae Brasyer’s 
the 82nd and 8th, and Blants enon 
rived here yesterday morning , 8 battery ar- 
Another letter, also d th 

> ated the 12th March 
says:—“ There have only been two casualties 
to-day 1n our whole force, I believe, but the 
operations of the day have consisted chief 
in battering away with the heavy guns 7 
the Motee Mahal and mess-house defence. 
There is a report here that the mess-house 
has been taken, but I don’t think it is the 
case. General Outram’s force on the other 
side, has been of the greatest service, by 
taking all the enemy’s defences in flank or 
reverse. It will cross by the stone bridge, 
and possibly make for the Residency. It 
has a heavy battery at the iron bridge, to 
command the stone bridge; it has also two 
other heavy batteries, and one mortar hat- 
tery, at different posts along the bank of 
the Goomtee. The chief’s force has a mor- 
tar battery at the Begum’s Palace, which 
was stormed yesterday evening by the 93rd 
highlanders, and 4th Punjabees. It is 
about 800 yards from the Kaiserbagh. 
Poor Hodson died this afternoon, from the 
effect of the wound he unfortunately received 
yesterday. There has been an almost in- 
cessant war of cannon for the last three 
days and nights, and at this minute the 
mortars are firing away as hard as they can. 
The Pandies are becoming compressed within 
the limits of their defences around the 
Kaiserbagh, and it is only to be hoped that 
Outram’s force may be enabled to cut off 
their retreat into the city, and then there will 
be no escape for them. Iam afraid, bos 
ever, that many of them will bolt in t k 
course of to-night and to-morrow. The roa 
to the westward is open to them; we are 
doing all we can with our ¢ 
escape from, or suppli 


0 
lines 0 leave a party at the stone bridge the city, by our left, and as fn to 
hakkas garters being at present at the miles within which distance the ea 
X ves Kotee) but he has left cavalry to | pore road is, they will be we les 
erent any a the old cantonment to They have ano 
Meetion, wi the weet in that | to attack us 
Prise o> vid the Fone ye eat sur- | peated rounds of shrapnel 

: rai forget his | amongst them they dispers 


Some of 
na near 


“8 wit} 
1 the commander-in-chief, but I 


morning an S 
nearly so strong 1 
and have removed 
are much reduced in $ 
three regiments (weak) of 


| into the Kaiserbagh all night lon 
| tremendous hammering at the mess-house 
| going on all this morning. 


| Another regiment (t. 
| ordered away from this, and two squadrons 


LUCKNOW— THE ALUMBAGH. ] 


are strong in artillery, and have about 


1,400 sabres. This would be a good strong 
force, if it was not that we have to protect 
a front of about three miles.” : 
Writing under date the 13th March, this 
writer adds :— Showers of shells poured 
g, and a 


The Ghoorkas 


ing i ity. 
are closing in a good deal towards the city 
: 1 (the Madras fusiliers) 


All the 


of the 7th hussars sent here. 
Har- 


ammunition ordered up to the front. 


| wood, of the Ist Madras fusiliers (General 


Outram’s extra aide-de-camp), wounded. 

Altogether about 200 of our men hors de 

combat, and fourteen or fifteen officers hit. 
The state of the commander-in-chief’s 


| camp at the Alumbagh on the 2nd of 
| March, is thus described: —“The troops are 
| in a first-rate condition, and well supplied 
| by the commissariat, but their accommoda- 


tion is not so good, twenty men having to 
sleep in tents warranted to hold only six- 
teen. But in this latter respect they are 
better off than many of the officers who 
are without tents of any description, and 
who have to provide shelter for themselves 
out of a few piles, some mud, and straw. 
The brave Sir Colin is described as being 
worse off, in the way of accommodation, 
than any of his men, and as sharing all the 
privations to which the lowest in rank are 
subject. Conduct like this cannot be too 
much admired, but (if the accounts which 
have been published are true) his reckless- 
ness In exposing himself to the fire of the 
enemy, cannot be too much censured, for 
his life is far too valuable to be thus need- 
lessly endangered. It is said that when 
remonstrated with, he coolly replies, the 
rebels are such miserable shots, that there 
is no danger, and that he rides, if possible, 
slower than before past the point of danger. 
The walls of Lucknow are said to be covered 
with rebel proclamations, calling on the 
Mussulmans to massacre e 


nan: very Fering] 
and reminding the Hindoos of the etemo 


with which the English regard their caste 
notions, holding as they do that the prince 
and the scavenger are equal in the sight of 
God. It is reported that Rajah Balkishen 
the finance minister under the adminis. 
meee of the king, is dead.” A 
communication dated “Camp D; 
sha, March 18th,” says—Our o e 
tion is a pillows :—Sir Colin holds the 
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'Mess-house, Motee ; 
Mosque, Barracks, Boel Shah wol 

Banks’ House on the Hane Palag i 
| river; on the left bank, Sir ett at A 
jis advanced to the stone paes 0 ai 
Ghoorka camp extends from Tae se 
the Dilkoosha. The Kaiserbas lal ‘i 
range of mosques and alaca a isal R 
much ground, I should think. coverin f] fia 
Castle, and is intrencheq aa Wing. en 
However, the range of Works alr Al iaf) m 
without a struggle is so enorma] tatg f| | m 
supposed there will be little Raia at ity | (a! 
amount of labour Blackie hee aime “|| Jor 
is perfectly marvellous; the rown ang f a 
itself is prodigious, and notwithstang | i 
this, no resistance has as yet bee ng U i 
except at the Begum’s Palace, We mi ik 
have, I believe, eighty heavy n “i 


Y gus aif! gr 


|as prizes to the garrison ° 


mortars concentrated on the Kara i 
to-day. Katty ii A 
“ Alumbagh, March 15th.—Just a tal ma 


lines to inform you that the “ Kaiserbay f| oni 
was taken yesterday morning, with a bsa gY 
our side of fourteen killed and would!) tid 
Brazyer, of the Sikhs, among the latter, i fal 
lot of guns captured, most of them ho |. Ma 
combed. The city will soon be in owpef! 8" 
session now. Poor Hodson was killed fe}! ®t 
days ago, whilst charging a battery mij) % 
the infantry; he volunteered his ser), 
Moorsom was also killed, he was on O+ 
ram’s staff; both good men and true, Inj) 
officers of the 93rd killed also. Thet 
and 82nd, and Blunt’s 9-pounder batt 
came up as the 9th, but were spt 
ordered back again to Cawnpore, for Sf 
reason or other. The Sikhs had pi 
driven into Cawnpore by the Calpee leh"), 
I hear. An officer from Cawnpol w 
with despatches for Outram two. ee | 
Heavy cannonading has been gong ad 
some days. Captain Peel is WOW" rg 

d f the 98th blown 1 
good many men o 


s e 
mine—convoys still ar TRA 8 e 
re dispiri not Ms if} | Bea 
are dispirited, and do Chukur K Th 


. . ° ¢ 
Outram is living in the 


hundred 


weather getting hot, over iS eto be i | i 
in the shade. There ough’ rmm") 
loot in Lucknow. Can yon able ton |. 
the jewels and other va a e not EF) 
amount of a crore of rupees, | Ihe, 


f Juck y 


Havelock’s force, according i 
General Sir James Outram f 
who appointed prize-agen's 
pose ? on fi 
“ Lucknow, 


March 17th. 
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[conrEsPonpence, 


| iA 1958] 


of Mareh, 
cknow, 0 


the second division en- 
I may say, got some way 
«West end, and the commander-in- 
ng the Martinière, found it de- 
immense earthen ramparts, with 
eper than that of the ‘ Redan’ 
„imean men say), forsaken. Our 
ment entirely dumfoundered the 
OA when they saw our column 
az from Dilkoosa to their tents, 
| 3 ve made up their minds to desert 
af BS a works which they knew were no 
alime O able, Their knowledge of the 
instead of having been of much 
| ase to them, has been a perfect snare. 
nding «| Their parapets have been pierced for em- 
n mab || brasures, and loopholed for musketry : their 
e meg || ditches have been deep and wide, and the 
uns a I ground for yards in front has been cleared 
serb | of cover 5 but they had no flanking defence, 
| ond seem never to have understood that, to 

ta fall make a military position of any strength, 
sero “qe work must flank another. But I must 
aloag)| give you an account of what the 5th brigade 
roug | ‘id, as well as I can; for really, so little 
tter, 4| falls to the notice of a single individual, 
nhom |. that although one knows there has been 
owp] great success, it is difficult to say to what 
lledu] extent it has been carried. We moved 
ory mith down from our camp to Chinhut, for the 
smali Dutpose of attacking the Yellow Bungalow, 
on 0:|| % Race-stand, the troops to be pushed on 
| The lst Bengal 


ie, mi| | * Occasion might require. 


1 
vf attack) 


1E 3 a 
| | Jonger ost 
“art of WaT, 


The 18 ilies and two companies of the 79th 
batten) (renders, charged at it in fine style, 
speeli | ‘shed in with a cheer, and, as usual, our 
for sef Paes turned fail, leaving some seven or 
ad bel aad men below in a series of vaults, who 
e lotit n not get out, and fired at our men as 
eal ae came near. Later in the day they 
e on g all disposed of after having killed 
goi 1! of as and two men, and wounded nine 
del eagerly bi, owever, the brigade pushed 


The 23rd fusiliers, as fine a 
ever stepped, went far into 

|| tearly, if the rifle battalion scoured it, 
a | The first not quite, up to the iron bridge. 

| fusiliers, who are very weak, but 
Were for some time kept 
ground behind a mosque ; 
ds went forward, I think. 


petent as 
3 place, and 


Ad Ours 
ad betwe 


possession. 


to the sands befor 


picket of the Fee the Race-house, A 


ers, and the 79t} 
head of the ieee 


musketry was kept up 
agh at our men; 
: z er, were not hit 
; Time will no p 
into the details of the dite AEL 
s uildings 
we took; but yesterday, the 16th ae 
brigade went in to attack the residency and 
buildings there about; for although the 
principal portion of the inhabitants and 
mutineers were reported to have left the | | 
city on the 14th, yet we know that some 
5,000 desperate villains have sworn to die 
there, and we are determined not to baulk 
their fancies. The 23rd and Ist fusiliers 
went into the town (I saw very few Pandies), 
and pop, pop, was heard going on; and 
presently the order came for the 79th to 
advance, which they did. They fired once 
or twice at that regiment as it passed 
through the town, but no damage was : 
done. We passed the iron bridge, leaving 
it on our right, found the houses all de- 
serted, and then down to the Imaumbarra, 
which is a most splendid place; and there 
the Ist fusiliers were peppering away at 
flying Pandies, running over the roof and 
along the passages. After this (I suppose) 
the 79th encamped there. The brigade 
left camp at seven, and did not reach its 
destination till past four. All our advances 
were preceded by a heavy fire of artillery, 
and accordingly we did not lose many men. 
The palaces and buildings are shattered to 
pieces, I am sorry to say, and looting goes 
on all over the place; silk and crockery 
seem to be about the only things worth 
taking, though some camp-followers. have 
ot bars of gold and shawls; but they soon 
get looted in turn by the Buropeans. It 
seems to be ‘every man for himself. Gen- 
eral Wilson was invested with the K.C.B. 
to-day, in full open durbar! Mon 
has been heard all day; but nearly | "I 
whole of the city apt all the princi 
‘Idings are in our hands. 4 
Eao March 18th.— Outram s © 
rations yesterday were most suoce Bead 
cleared all the principal street 
chowk, occupied Shirreff-u-. 4 
which was found to be mg 
full of powder, and advi 
Jumma Musjid ; 


ee ee ee 


—— 
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LUCKNOW—AN ACCIDENT. ] HISTOR 
AS nee 


the gratifying nature of our yesterday’s 
operations was sadly dashed by a terrible 
accident. The troops came across several 
waggons of gunpowder, some loose powder 
in tin cases, some in bags. The waggons 
were in a narrow lane. General Outram 
ordered the powder to be well flooded with 
water, and then carefully thrown into a 
well in a neighbouring garden. It would 
have been most dangerous to have at- 
tempted to carry it off, as there were several 
fires on the line of route. Sir James’ 
orders about the sousing of the water were 
not fully carried out, nor his injunctions as 
to the care with which the tins and bags 
should be thrown into the well: One tin 
case was hurled with violence into the well. 
It struck the side with force; the powder 
exploded; a sheet of fire shot up from the 
well, communicated with the rest of the 
powder, and a fearful explosion occurred. 
Some forty-two men suffered. Of five or 
six not a vestige remained; the rest were 
burned in the most frightful manner. 
Their clothes were burnt and blown off 
their bodies. A European could not be 
distinguished from a native. It was, they 
say, a fearful sight to see the naked skinless 
Beslies of our men as they rushed about in 
ribable anguish, screaming for water 

or brandy, and imploring their officers, b 
the love of Jesus, to shoot them and sa 
Jhon out of agony. Two officers were 
injured; one mortally, it is feared; the 

other is sadly disfigured. Several officer 
amongst them Captain Weston and Coan 
Tulloch, had a most wonderful escape 
Sir James Outram and his staff, and B as 
dier Eyre, had left only about on te 
before the explosion. Sir J E 
. ames met a 
Sena of ae 79th advancing to the 

>. He changed their route t 
other point ; and but for thi a 
aadar Bie Co oT i poe atl 
up. The Ghoorkas aye een blown 
een or nineteen Be nape cia 
ere was a or, i i 52. 
A a of the Bah 
reed Lugard were invested by iat Dn 
salutes were fired, which rath chief ; 
the fellows in front I Kame aelred 
chief : In the evening th 
£ ae a ene dinner party.” § the 
arc th.—T ste 

za CRA Rar nae yesterday 
division, and the result ae pos our 
But unfortunately, General Gute: 

some mi i ma 
mistake in the road, and did not j an 


us at Moosab 
peel agh. General Grant found 


the river swollen a KAT 
e ziver eval and oto a 
away, much desiring ay | 
state of the Goomisa meee ai F seg! 
ing. The Prevented him a Wf] 
ge y say that the fir 1M re kf] 
soldier and good man st oath this nde f J 
utter, escaped his lips ever was he Ht 2 
General Outram had becia that ote : 
of horse artillery. The Promised 4 pà | ó 
a battery of foot. The ee hi ine 
awfully slow, and thus masta atlas l : 
caped, who would have ee hundreds 3 | : 
long accouńt had we te Sent to the l A 
fellow, Olpherts, with ae that lorio | p 
went on during the 17th reat looi || t 
several Pandies were shot au 18th, ail fo 
streets and houses where th the dife ||| a 
cealed; it was dangerous a Were ef] ci 
six and eight would be found i any Wher, 
I hear several very valuable ie l 
got by the men and camp RI do | 
usual, a prize agent was appointed a i 
the valuables had been taken awa e i ish 
called upon officers to give up aa b 
had. Some men are said to have got E ' f 
of gold, gold mohurs, jewels, diamond bre |) m 
lets, &e. On the 19th, we followed pani J om 
Outram’s force, and advanced through tt iT 
remainder of the town, took possession f ‘po 
the Moosabagh, where the enemy mafl La 
kind of rearguard, with the begum, wha}, | rel 
we were in hopes of catching ; she is wili f] in 
to give herself up, but Pandy wont ali) | a 
her to come. As usual they bolted; “i he 
cavalry cut up a good number; we chit i | Bu 
them for about three miles, and tof] Un 
number of guns, carts, camels, Dullocks, St | | à 
and saw numbers of people hiding tep ro 
itii the 


selves; the male portion receive Al 
mercy, the women and children were ae 


to go away. One woman was killed. “y) 
shot a lancer dead with a musket De al 


hind a mound. There were two? | 
there, and they ran her through wi! nO] 
lances. I saw the body. A Pandy 
21st native infantry was hid 32 S ‘|| 
cultivation, and suddenly cut at a as 
riding by. Fortunately the stroke yy) 
him, but brought his horse BOE 
brute was going to cut at 
could not extricate himself fr vest il 


|) tio, 


when four others ran ne P pad “i On 
- e sui 
their revolvers, but ma shots, > yl | Car 


that I believe out of twelve at ON 
struck him. Pandy kept BOF nett 


; 4 an 
another with his eo se satel a 
woi 


one of our officers, whose horst 
going too close to the prute: 
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| nt on him with their swords, and 
gunners prute; but not before he had se- 
jilled E ed one of them in three places. 
w 


verely re coming back to the town. Some 

ROU ons seem to be going on. It is 

Deet at the town is to be ransomed for 
| th 

Al "Upees. 

ro crores Ce 22nd.—The town is 
afucknow, Mar ae 


i radually cleared of ‘ budmashes, and 
ng gte 


2 to return to their houses and avocations. 
mow efforts are much thwarted by 
the plundering and violence of the camp- 
followers, Whose numbers render them un- 
controllable in a large, rambling, straggling 
city of tortuous streets and intricate Janes 
like Lucknow. Sir James Outram has, 
however, obtained Sir Colin Campbell’s 
authority to establish a very strong provost 
establishment; and it is hoped that a few 
shootings and hangings may tend to 


after a 


and |}! prevent further excesses. The plunder, un- 
hat tha f| | fortunately, has not been confined to camp- 
got ka|]; followers, and there are unpleasant ru- 
id br} mows in cir¢ulation, which, however, it 
l part} may be best to refrain from repeating. 
augh tk}|| The ‘moulvie’ and the ‘begum’ are re- 


scion | ‘ported now to be about thirty miles from 
y diji Lucknow, endeavouring to reorganise the 
n, whip rebel army. The chief commissionership 
s willig i | im Oude has, I believe, been offered to 
nt alin} | aud declined by General McGregor, whose 
ted; wf] | health demands that he should return to 
e c|] Swope. Colonel Edwardes is generally 
takif] Werstood to be the chief commissioner 
chs, Sh i pene. From information derived 
the Nae an authority that is indisputable, 
ed Al the fan be no cause to doubt that 
i Ho ladies lately rescued from captivity 
ed, Al treat spared outrage, They have been 
fron HI ai ed with great harshness and indig- 
hewiii SY, subjected to 5 
ith lay) ents imperfectly c] 


cruelly severe confine- 


pil | com Bae. ad, imperfectly fed, and 
ly ig | wee ai listen torte fouleabeteinee 
me 1) &t least os a But, luckily, one of them 
dhl | lan » Mrough her ignorance of the 


e il the Sea ‘pared the pain of understanding 
[i theiy ae dressed to them and uttered in 
showed fae: The darogah, who alone 
Ness, and aie anything approaching to kind- 
| been “hands who aided in their escape,-have 
am: omely rewarded by Sir James 
a that officer and Sir Colin 
ir kindne nobly vied with each other 
ae are the poor captives. 
anit March 25th.—Just had a 
fourteen miles after some 
M 


they fled, wi 


[THE PROPOSED RANSOM, 


Pandies, who had arri 
way to relieve Luck 


met by their noble Bie en they were 
: alees, who had 
from Lucknow, and announced that ioe 


relief was too 

can eon ey had four- 
calibre, 2-pounders ie re of very small 

7 ? Ppose; the ot} 

6-pounders, 9-pounders, and aa hers 
mortar. Pandy no sooner ot sizl fae 
than he took to his heels Sur fis eas 
gallo Id eet within aE ate 
5% Op Could not get within sight of them at 
all. About 120 pucka Pandies who were 
caught up and surrounded by the Punjab 
cavalry, made a desperate fight. ears 
themselves hemmed in on one side by poor 
Macdonald s squadron, and on the other by 
Brown s or Cosserat’s, they had the cheek 
to cry out, ‘ Don’t touch us, and we will not 
touch you.’ This, as you may suppose, had 
little effect upon Macdonald, who closed in 
on them at once; but the Pandies reserved 
their fire until the cavalry was within a few 
yards of them, when they fired, and shot 
poor Macdonald dead—hit Cosserat, I fear, 
very severely, and wounded a great many of 
the men. One Sikh behaved beyond all 
praise. He was shot mortally, and dropped 
off his horse: having recovered after a mo- 
ment from the shock, he mounted his horse 
again, charged, and cut down two Pandies. 
The weather here growing awfully hot, and 
dours likely to last for the next year! A lot of 
zemindars of the surrounding country have 
sent in their pugries in token of submission, 
and have expressed their readiness to do 
whatever the chief wishes. People have not 
yet begun to return to the city, and so far 
they have acted wisely ; for the Europeans 
have been, for the last day or two, in such a 


mood, that no native left was safe. A sol- | 


dier shot a native two days ago through the 
body, for not giving up a tattoo he asked 
him for; they aye, however, returning to 
order again, and I hope soon all will be 
going on smoothly here aga 

‘Many extraordinary and exciting Imei 
dents connected with the recapture of the 


city of Lucknow, are elaborately and amus- | | 


ingly described in detail by: Me Russe 
the special correspondent of the 
newspaper, who traces the progres 
struggle after the reduction of 
barra, in the following li 
among others :—“ The sepo, 
the fierce. onslaught, a 
had previously been ta 
palace, abandoned th 


LUCKNOW—AN SGREEABLE SUR 
. regiment in fast pursuit, they rushed in 
such confusion through the detached houses 
and courts between it and the Kaiserbagh, 
that a universal panic was created, and the 
! Sikhs entered by the ramps and gateways 
] along with the enemy. They were mi 
ported by men of the corps engaged in the 
1 assault on the Imaumbarra ; and at the 
i very aspect of those men inside the defences, 
i sepoys and nujeebs lost heart, and fled out 
“il of the courts and buildings. Some were 
shut up, or secreted themselves in recesses, 
and in the many mysterious apartments of 
an eastern palace; but all who were found 
in arms were shot down or bayoneted on 
the spot.” When Brigadier Napier, soon 
after eleven o’clock, reported that the troops 
were in the Kaiserbagh, every one was 
taken by surprise. It happened at the 
time, that a grand durbar was being held 
by the commander-in-chief, for the formal 
reception of Jung Bahadoor ; but, before 
the ceremony was half ended, Captain Hope 
Johnstone rushed in, announcing the cap- 
ture of the Kaiserbagh. All state formali- 
ties were broken through at once. “ Every- 
body,” says an eye-witness of the scene, 
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“shook hands with everybody; and, by 
common consent, the pomp and circumstance 
of the ceremonious visit were, amongst the 
stern and terrible realities of victory, post- 
| poned to a future day, and all repaired to the 
last scene of triumph as quickly as possible. 
Sir Colin at once mounted; and, accompa- 
nied by his staff and a host of followers, 
proceeded to the Imaumbarra, and from 
thence to stairs which led up on the roof of 
the palace, vociferously cheered by his sol- 
diers as he passed along. From this posi- 
tion, a good view could be obtained of por- 
tions of the Kaiserbagh; but it was rather 
too much exposed to fire from the minarets 
and buildings in the vicinity, to be perfectly 
agreeable or safe. The road from the 
begum’s palace, and on to the Kaiserbagh 
could now be seen thronged with dhool : 
bearers, some returning with heavy litters 
full of groaning, wounded men, others in a 
stream tramping through the dust, to join 
their regiments. Artillerymen, sailors, and 
oxen were busily employed in dragging u 
heavy guns and mortars, to secure the ree 
| possession ; while troops, among whom were 
| men of English, Scotch, Ghoorka, and Sikh 
‘Tegiments, were marching rapidly towards 
the Kaiserbagh, or were already in the 
courts and streets around it. The nar- 
a] . s > 
rator Ege ores — Descending from 


the roof, as one struce 
of fallen brickwork ay. em 
sap, choked up here and aes 

earth, were close on our q h fae 
sap reached a long corridor mae i til] i 
a court, which served as an Y the 
vered way for our sappers racellen a 

cooking places, brass pots Oih hens ; 
clothing, belts, ammunition ma 
kets and matchlocks, swords pi ee 
ties were scattered over the Bis ols, chan | 
side; but there were not m E a ON ere f 
till we reached some of the ae Vis); | 
large hall of the Imaumbarra at 
peared to have been used ag pail mn 
museum, and had contained man Sort ef 
models of mosques and many fret 
and chandeliers, was a heap of ruin Ta 
ing our way through Sikhs busy a is 
down gold and silver lace, in huge fr | 
under earthen pots that served as crue | 
through wounded Ghoorkas sta eriet 
to the rear, we approached the ‘Kai | 
The air was still heavy with gunponde.} 
bullets were still whistling around fa f 
desperate men shut up in the works alf 
from the enemy in the inner line of defen | 
Every window of every house was iki} 
with brick. or baked mud and loophole f 
and the tops of all the houses and walls if 
a raised parapet pierced in the same Ww) 
above them. The heat and the dust wa) 
fatiguing and oppressive; but the ext 
ment carried one forward, and at last ep 
managed to get through the breach m Ef 


n 


if 


| 


melin | 


parapet of the outer work, which out SH 
pers were enlarging for the passage ral 
and to enter one of the courts of the Hy 
bagh, through a small gateway 7 Wa 

ooms Wii 
door. It was surrounded by room mi 
latticed windows, to which access wast ot 


, : e oost 
by means of stairs openmg into aelh | 


the strong doors of which were b tel" 
the inside. The walls were deco!) isi 
indifferent frescoes, represenung a 
arms and female dancers. 
trees of a garden could 
through venetian blinds, %2 
evidence that we were neal” i 
zenana, and that the buildings Sy 
were the houses of his cunucã s 4 
ceeded forward to the entrane’ of 
building, Our men were J 
through the rooms of the 
were, as yet, filled wit 
barbaric magnificence an% io 
the cries of the dying wer? 

when we entered. 
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7aiserpa 
«fhe KERS series of palaces, kiosks, 
the whole ie all of fanciful Oriental archi- 
A ne light and graceful, others 
aes tastic and curious, connected 
pee y long corridors, arched and 
genera the front, or by extensive wings, 
open 3 lose the courts and gardens con- 
which parr the outer walls. In every 
tained Mroughout the endless series, there 
yoom Enon of mirrors in ponderous gilt 
ere from every ceiling rune glass chan- 
aeliers of every 28°, form, colour, and de- 
A s to the furniture, in many instances 
Poked like collections from the lumber 
at of all the old palaces in Europe, re- 
lieved by rich carpets and sumptuous divans, 
py cushions covered with golden embroi- 
dery, by rich screens of Cashmere shawls, 
and by table covers, ponderous with pearls 
land gold. In some of the rooms were a few 
pictures In gorgeous frames; but the hand 
lof the spoiler had been heavy among all. 
Those which hung out of the reach of the 
‘musket-stock and bayonet-thrust, were not 
[safe from a bullet, or the leg of a table con- 
(verted into an impromptu ‘missile for the 
occasion. Down came chandeliers in a 
tinkling, clattering rain of glass; crash fol- 
| owed crash, as door and window, mirror and 
(pendule were battered down by the excited 
Metors. Sikh and soldier were revelling in 
destruction, and delirious with plunder and 
mischief: those who could not get in at 
once to carry on the work, searched the 
cons and battered off the noses, legs, 
ie pe statues in the gardens; or, 
eee o: 8 cellars, either made their 
ee pe r iscovery of unexpected trea- 
ealed fanatic ue ives at the hands of con- 
ime to enay = ‘here had »as yet, been no 
er, wan a against indiscriminate plun- 
ths EEO 1t mever was expected that 
ave fallen test and all its treasures would 
ay mto our hands.” 


u yee : i 
gay eaen Were in high delight with the 


1 . 
with dif Some of the rooms; and it was 


nd 
Sword bais paradise feathers, and the 


b ge ders, 


Place, erocio 
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oh cannot be described; antelopes, 


imdi S Of the eunuchs, which they | quite mad wit 


the cro culty they were induced to take off | ‘Js this gold, sir?” 
15 of lace, and peacock’s plumes, | ‘Js your 


Hey stuk over their heads soria apa 
ere, as in every other} great draw 
he De there were "quantities of kites, eae circumstances—% gr for in this coun- 
favours, of Which appears to have been |a penny in o 

° amusement with the childish | try no one, 
US races that inhabited the|look out for 
*US cranes, tame monkeys, apes, him; and, as on 


[THE KAISERRAGy, 


and numbers of 


Cages, were a ee 
quarter ; ee priated by tk 


at one of the men w 


d ae party speedily 
f “In the next i 
which was sheltered from fire E 


around it, some men had made a great 
te a ae burst into some of the 
S te apartments, and they were engaged in 

ividing the spoil of shawls and lace, and 
embroidery of gold and silver and pearls, 
In a nook off this court, where there was a 
little shade, we retired to rest ourselves, as 
there were no means of approaching the 
front part of the buildings, which were on fire, 
and explosions of mines were momentarily 
expected. Two men of the 90th were in 
before us, and, assisted later by some of the 
38th, we saw them appropriate moneys 
worth enough to make them independent 
for life. The rooms off this nook had been 
used as. stores by the king or some wealthy 
member of his household, and each mo- 
ment these men went in only to emerge 
with a.richer trophy. In one box, they 
found diamond bracelets, emeralds, rubies, 
pearls, and opals, all so large and bright 
and badly set, that we believed at the time 
they were glass. In another was a pair of 
-gold-mounted and jewelled duelling pistols 
of English make, and the bill, stating that 
his majesty, the king of Oude, „owed the 
maker £280! Then out they came with 


bundles of swords, gold-mounted and. 


jewelled, which they at once knocked to 
pieces for the sake of the mountings, leav- 
ing the blades behind them. Next came 
cout a huge chemical. laboratory—then a 
gold saddle-cloth, studded with pearls— 


then gold-handled riding-canes and cups of, 


agate and jade, gold-mounted and jewelled. 
The happy possessors of these riches were 
j with excitement, and their en- 
woo, rapid for reply- 
«Js that a diamond? 
s R ] goo! i 
honour ‘shure that’s raal gooo 
£ Js this string of little vite (ret) 
hing, gintlemen sant 


quiries were almost 


back. to have a cons 


ne’s pocket; 


tan o age 
Toot, Camies a farthing: bo 


e of the soldiers F 


eater not to have | 


jd stager on the} | 


g a Bate ANd oy 1 ih Nani 
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LUCKNOW—THE ZENANA. | 
Ti ae z 
served, ‘these here concerns only carries on Mine i 
g 5 2 a 
` ey transactions.’ He was an ex S à 
ready mouey transactions as ¢ MARGE to he tae aped | D 
perienced operator, that gentleman. It @ Reid atk, oat rom Which g {the 
native soldier came in, and walked off with | with ie a saved; But the je ve 
| anything which he found in a dark corner, Bone: a see Johnstone tal Ne | 
t l } BI 7 i ave . 
out-pounced our friend upon him, rifle in e vin z been his pa Dag 
epas 
hand, ‘Leave that there, I tell you. I put | Kaiserbagh on this day Was 


TL) 

ras ; E given ; 

that there myself > and there was something plunder, and what each man conta P| 
in his eye which explained his meaning so 


; : — 185 i 
to the zenana; it was bl p 
end, the sentries only es 


came his property. Ud got bs | 


clearly, that the article was at once aban-| “Those stately buildings, Which had [E 
doned, and, if found to be valuable was before been entered by European fog} B 
retained ; if not was ‘made a present of. cept by a commissioner of Oude on as) d: 
Close to us were large boxes of japanned | visit, were now open to the common wh q 
work, containing literally thousands of cups and to the meanest camp-follower g e r 
and vessels of jade, of crystal, and of|army. Their splendours vanished Tike sayy | 

i i ier arelessly |in sunshine—the destructi e esr f] 8 
china, which the soldiers were care y Struction around in m 
throwing about and breaking into atoms. | the shouting, the smashing noises, the yt | il 
Had the enemy made a strong attack upon of the Sikhs and natives, were opprestie || 
us at that moment, not one half of our jI was glad to get away, just as our moll I a 
troops could have been collected to repel} began to thunder away at the enemys} la 
it; and such were the scenes through every | works again. There were burning stok [|| gi 
court of the many mansions of the Kaiser- | ades, and thousands of pounds of ponde f| | 
bagh. near at hand. In every court, there ya ||| N 

“While these proceedings.were going on, | abundance of all kinds of ammunition, e. || | Si 
intelligence reached General Mansfield, the | cept 6-pounder shot; which, as vell »}/| K 
chief of the staff, that some women of the | many 9-pounder balls, were rudely maded | | | b 
zenana were secreted in one of the strongest | hammered iron. In one court we fomia}|| © 
parts of the Kaiserbagh, and Captain Hope | large brass mortar, with heaps of livebus}|| ™ 
Johnstone of the staff, with some officers | and stone shells near it; but I could mti || ™ 
with two companies of the 38th regiment, | find any fusees. It was late in the eveni | r 
were immediately ordered to the spot indi- | when we returned to camp, through i 
cated for their protection. Some of the|thronged with at least 20,000 camp-follor: i 
soldiers had already in their search for ers, all staggering under loads of plunder | a 
plunder forced an entrance to the apart- |the most extraordinary and indeseribill Hac 
ments, and in doing so, the son of one of spectacle I ever beheld—a flood of ment | di 
the begums (a deaf and dumb youth of | vered with clothing not their own, CH) || 4, 


twenty years of age), and two or three of|on heads and shoulders, looking si) 


the ladies of the zenana, were unfortunately | mirrors, pictures, brass pots, swords, d 


E killed by a discharge of musketry when the | locks, rich shawls, scarfs, embroil 


doors were broken in, and before the dresses, and ‘loot’ of all kinds, from l 
soldiers saw that the persons before them | sacked palaces. The noise, the ie 
were females, -When the officers with their | shouting, the excitement, were aa 
men entered, the terror of the begums and | yond endurance. Lucknow was borned 1 
their attendants was extreme. They ex. piecemeal; and the wild Ghoomt s 
pected instant death. Huddled together | Sikhs, with open mouths and 
amid the smoke, they could scarcely hej burning with haste to get rich, 
calmed by the assurances of the officers, | tending fiercely against the curren i 
who at once took measures to remove them sored tio get to the sources of such © 
p opanplace rof safety. As they were going pected wealth. The comma? i 
out, one of the ladies pointed out to Captain | and the chief of his staff wet 
Hope Johnstone a box which he had just camp, and the -expression ° S 
| A ie the floor and laid upon ‘the | face told how much the rest 
th al s ane him it contained jewels to operations had pleased him 
He ab ones races Of rupees or £100,000.| Having illustrated some strikim 
‘te at once placed sentries at the doors, | of the struggle for Lucknow, ign 
Ta, Save orders that no one should enter, preceding inate extend, the ™ 
I: pane the aid cf his brother officers, | active operations is resumed: 6 
KASERA e nies out of danger, he returned pee Russell’s Letter, see, Times, 
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[THE MoosaRacH, 


afternoon of the 18th of 
ere issued to Sir James 
drive the enemy from their 
Moosabagh, the only 


| force U 


from their quarters at the 
6. 30. a.m.; and the 


È 
= 
i=} 
= 
TE 
o 


o 
eral í 6 rog] P 
gene) House, in the old residency, soon after 
il 


- Sir Colin Campbell and the head- 
' staff riding out to view the opera- 
e enemy had collected, at this 
st, in numbers estimated at from 
g to 10,000 ; and both the begum and 
| moulrie were reported to be present with 
| the troops. ‘The position occupied by them 
yas situated outside the verge of the city, 


close to the Goomtee, and consisted of a 
| large cluster of buildings, surrounded by 
| gardens and high walls, which were loop- 
| holed, and otherwise prepared for defence. 
| Immediately in front of the walls was a 
| similar enclosure, belonging to Ali Nacky 
| Khan, the king’s vizier; and the road to 
| both passed through a low suburb, with 
| occasional large palaces and mosques, which 
were capable of being converted into for- 
| midable obstacles to the advance of troops. 
| As no very serious resistance was expected 
from the rebel troops in the defence of the 
| post, the principal cause for anxiety was, 
| how to secure and punish such of them as 
| Might attempt to escape by flight; and, 
accordingly, a strong force of cavalry was 
ie in various directions, to intercept 
| As. the troops detailed for the assault, 
| marched through the gateway, in front of 
Ri ee, the enemy were -observed 
me haste from their advanced posts 
the Mo ae Opposite, and retreating on 
similar T agh, from which place also a 
Avast ny eet was speedily visible, and 
Tapid fli ne we of the enemy were soon In 
chance aa efore the English troops had a 

getting near them. ‘The rebels 


fled ; 

oan broken masses, mingled with towns- 
lancers and budmashes, followed by the 
Ten and «we few of their matchlock 
their on» DOYS kept up a smart fire, and 
a mea. Vere placed to cover the retreat 
aS possible, occasionally directing 
ation towards the group of officers 
an Ae e head-quarters’ staff. At 
5 hey fi a faint effort to rally near the 
Delos nally gave way and fled through 
"res and corn-fields with which 


ae ine is etc speedily distancing 
e pursuers by the rapidi : 
ments) WA sikh, S rapidity of their move- 


cj 5 
Moosabagh for ea was placed in the 


c security, but no enem 
again appeared to dispute their ossessi 


To prevent the outras : 
occurred in the city t 
tween the troops, it was Tena ve 4 e 
commander-in chief to withdraw them E 
the streets as soon as a fair proportion of 
the respectable inhabitants should return to 
occupy the houses; but for some time there 
appeared little ground for expecting that 
persons would return, owing to the frequency 
of explosions, and to the wanton outrages 
perpetrated by the sikhs. “To-day,” writes 
Mr. Russell, “as we were riding towards 
the Moosabagh, we observed a very old 
man, who, apparently in the last extremity 
of feebleness, was lying on his resai by the 
road side. As we came back we saw his 
body with a cleft in the skull, dead by the 
wall over which it had been thrown by his 
murderers. J almost fear the same fate will 
befall a white-bearded Said, or holy man, 
who was dragged out of his hiding place by 
some sikhs the other day, and would have 
been slain but for my companion. The old 
fellow said he had lain in mortal terror for 
three days after the capture of the Imaum- 
barra in a cellar, till he was forced to move } 
by hunger.” To repress these atrocities as | | . 
far as possible, the following general order l 
was issued by the commander-in-chief on 
the 18th of March :— Sat 

“Tt is reported to the commander-in-chief 
that the sikhs and other native soldiers, are 
plundering in a most outrageous manner, 
and refuse to give up their plunder to the 
guards told off for the express purpose of 
checking such proceedings. 

«His excellency desires that strong 
parties under the command of EO 
officers be immediately sent out from eac 
native regiment to put a stop to these 
Gs aE officers of native regimi 
are called upon to use their best end aed 
to restore order, and are responsible tha a 
their men who are not on duty ata do 
camp, and that those who are on duty 


uit their posts.” : 
ages ite being found nee 
repress the mischief that pee a 
lations far more stringent were es 
for the restoration of order anne | 
‘An hourly roll call was ordered D; 


. Koldi upon any 
mander-in-chief, and no ma p 7) 


att he 


———— 


LUCKNOW—THE DESPATCHES. | 


ity. All 

pretence, was allowed to Bene STk e 
followers found in the s 

EMP ES, ized and hung up, 
houses, with arms, were seized an ate) ae 
no soldier was permitted to wear his 4 i 
arms except when on duty, and triang i 
were set up at proper places for me su 
mary punishment of minor off enders. a 

The following despatches aanoniess = 
cially the recapture of Lucknow, anc n 
promulgated in the governor-genera 
gazette of April 5th, 1858 :— s 

“The right honourable the governor-genera), 
E Tred the despatches from his excel 
lency ler-in-chief, giving an account o 
lency the command S : Aso Ie 
the retaking of Lucknow by the re un blish 
excellency’s perona) command, is pleased to publis 

general information :— 

E ie last, it became, the grateful duty 
of the governor-general in council to promulgate un 
general orders the announcement of the relief oi me 
garrison of Lucknow, so admirably achieved by 
General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C. B., and the rescue 
of the women and children, sick and wounded, long 
beleaguered there. It is now the governor-general’s 
privilege to convey to his excellency the tribute of 
his highest admiration, and of his most cordial con- 
gratulation on the capture of the strong city of the 
rebels. From the 2nd till the 16th of March, a 
series of masterly operations took place, by which 
the commander-in-chief, nobly supported in his 
well-laid plans of attack by the ability and skill of 
the general officers, and by the indomitable bravery 
and resolution of the officers and men of all arms, 
drove the rebels successively from all their-strongly- 
fortified posts, till.the whole fell into the possession 
of our troops. That this great success should have 
been accomplished at so little cost of valuable lives, 
enhances the honour due to the leader who has 
achieved it. It is a pleasure to the governor- 
general to acknowledge publicly:the services of the 
general and other officers who took part in the 
capture of Lucknow. 

“During the last days of the operations, the 
Nepaulese force, under Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, 
was associated with the army under General Sir 
Colin Campbell’s command. To the distinguished 
leader of that force, the Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, 
the governor-general desires to express his thanks 
for the hearty co-operation which the commander- 
in-chief received from his highness, and for the 
gallant bearing of his highness’s ‘troops. To 
Major-general Sir James Outram, G. C. B., the gov- 
ernment of India is under a new debt of gratitude. 
After having held the exposed post of the Alumbagh 
for more than three months, in the face of powerful 
bodies of: rebels, whose attacks he never failed to 
repel, Sir James Outram has further greatly distin- 
guished himself at the head of the first division, b 
the brilliant and thoroughly complete manner 2 
which he executed these duties entrusted to him 
The governor-general requests that Sir James Out. 
ram. will accept his most. sincere thanks, 

“ His lordship offers his hearty acknowledgments 
to the other general officers whose services ae ro- 
 minently noticed in these despatches ;— E 

“To ‘Major-general Mansfield, chief of the staff, 
-of whose eminent services: the commander-in-chief 
speaks with well-merited commendation. ‘To Major- 
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general Sir Archdale Wilson K iA 
mand of the artillery, who’ afk By in hi $. 
renown in the capture of Delhi i Winnin y 4 
spicuous part in the reduction has one | gu 
Major-general Sir J. Hope Gee Luen t| iat 
manding the cavalry of the A Kep i arn 
general Franks, C. B., Brigadier to Briga 
and Brigadier-general Sir Edward Le Wa 
commanding the second, third and fot Key 
of infantry. > and fourth ding 
“The governor-general has to Yecord h: ; 
ledgments to Captain Sir William pea’ te, | 
commanding the naval brigade of her dl, Ko 4 
Shannon, and to offer his especial tha hogy | a 
his remarkable services. The pore 5 to hings | k 
tirely concurs with his excellency the etene | M 
in-chief in prominently recognising ea te. | Kl 
and ability of Brigadier Napier, who Ee UP hi 
the engineers of her majesty’s and the Bye) sir 
Company’s services forming part of the fore | | diel 
gadier Napier is especially entitled to the ie if je 
the governor-general ; and to him, to Colonel 4 | | vil 
ness, commanding the royal engineers, ang a | | con 
several officers under them, of both the serie | | nov 
lordship’s grateful acknowledgments are wel val 
The governor-general has much satisfaction hal Go 
pressing his high sense of the merits of the sai | | 
officers commanding brigades and regiments, ie 
“ To the commanding officers of the royal atin, f id 
the naval artillery, and of the Bengal and Madrsei ře 
lery, the governor-general tenders his cordial tint | n 
To Major Norman, -deputy-adjutant-general of% | May 
army, to whose superior merits and distinguits f pre 
services the commander-in-chief bears willing ts} | |f 
mony, a tribute in which the governor-general f pre 
curs; to Colonel the Hon. W. L. Pakenham, QE f ae 
ofliciating-adjutant-general of her majesty fas} || «u 
in India; to Lieutenant-colonel Macpherson, @) | wit 
ciating-quartermaster-general of the army; tot | | diy 
tain Seymour, officiating-quartermaster genh |} | unc 
majesty’s forces; to Captain Bruce, de Col 
master-general, and Captain Algood, asinan a 
termaster-general; -to Lieutenant-colone abl i 
Young, judge-advocate-general ; a Cap A lia 
gerald, assistant-commissary-general, vet | i 
cially mentioned by the commander- e a 
Lieutenant P. Stewart, of engineers, supe” wit 
F $ 3 < M‘Andrew) mAH | | qua 
of electric telegraphs; to Dr. M E Dri 
general of hospitals her majesty s ote ‘ott BULK. 
Brown, superintending-surgeon PaE ines ln 
governor-general has much so ave rendt | | | ith 
ing his sense of the good service t T of heil || cav 
“To the officers of the persona! § q of 4 | | gad 
a nA jef of staff, ane rol || 3 
mander-in-chief, of the chie! thanks 15) || 3rd 
officers commanding divisions, Om rshi ni he 
governor-general are due; Oat ars of the w wi 
his acknowledgments to the oficeri |. gl 2r 
A £ -all of whom DY goe i anc 
divisions and brigades, al officers 2 
performed their duty. To the A gu 
every service—soldiers, seamen, en à 
B 5 ich Lucknow n 
posing the force by which to express hi 
the governor-general desires a aie f 
tion of their conduct, and to te | Ou 
vidual the thanks of the governm $ BS 
A liest opp? tai 
lordship will take the ear hee 0 tai 
ing under the favourable nie ~ 
government, and of the onn a i 
the services rendered by the 10 cen à it 
“Tn testimony of these set at ever f 


4 irect, 
general is pleased to direc and the $ 
soldier, European and native, ©" 


is 
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to 
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lonel He | 
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adraswis | 
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eral of Ù 
tinga f 
illing te: 
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i he fp, at Bunthura, 
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tf | seriously 
f| | conduced 


E [DETAIL oF OPERATIONS, 


: Colonel, Secretary to the 
nore g. BIRCH, Vol EREN } 
ER Government of India, Military Department, 


ith the Governor-general. 
v 


-an Campbell, General, Commander-in- 
from ir, Cl se the Right Hon. the Viscount 
ig Governor-general of India, §e. 

Canin "Ta Martinière, dated Lucknow, March 22. 

P aI have the honour to announce to 
ayy Lor% that I transferred my head-quarters to 
yout lo of Brigadier-general Sir Edward Lugard, 

camp 0 - thura, on the 28th ultimo, the division 
been detached under Brigadier-general 
ope Grant, K.C. B., and that under Briga- 
neral Walpole joining the next day. 
eived tolerably correct information 
the lines of works which have been 
the enemy for the defence of Luck- 
a evident to me that the necessity 
from both sides of the 


Gir J. 
ees 
tearing rec 
with respect to 
constructed by 
now, it appeare n 
vould arise for operating 


i}! | Goomtee when the capture of the city should be 


entertained. Two very important reasons 
to show the expediency of such a course, 
the one being that it would become possible} to enfi- 
jade many of the enemy's new works ; the other, that 
great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
town, although I could not hope to invest a city 
having a circumference of twenty miles. My first 
preparations, therefore, were made for the purpose 
af crossing the river. Bridges of casks had been 
previously constructed, and were ready in the engi- 
neer’s park. 
“On the 2nd of March, I advanced on Dilkoosha 
with the following troops :—Head-quarters of the 
division of artillery, and of the field artillery brigade, 
ed Major-general Sir A. Wilson, K.C.B., and 
ee p: Wood, C. B., royal horse artillery; Lieu- 
A me onel D. Aguilar’s troops, royal horse artil- 
ath parca oe! Tombs, C.B.,and Lieutenant 
SE Bengal horse artillery, under Lieu- 
aia ne Turner. Two 24-pounders, and two 
lowitzers of the Shannon’s naval brigade; two 


j end sej 


compa F a 
|| companies Punjab sappers and miners. The head- 


ae of the cavalry division, and the 1st cavalry 
“CB under Brigadier-general Sir J. H. Grant, 
inea Brigadier Little. Her majesty’s 9th 
» cnd Punjab irregular cavalry, detachment 
irregular cavalry, Ist Sikh irregular 
Second division infantry, under Bri- 


adier- : 
HEN beet Sir E. Lugard, K. C. B., consisting of 


her an Eade Brigadier P. M. M. Gu 7 composed of 

brigade Bos 34th, 88th, and 53rd D imee, 4th 

Bad and geet Hon. A. Hope, composed of the 
zed ‘Nat highlanders, with 4th Punjab rifles; 

n Was tak position after a skirmish, in which a 

“When T from the enemy. 

the advan brigades of infantry began to close 
nee guard the enemy opened several 


4 
For 
Outra at across the Goomtee under Sir J. 
+ Norse amt Colonel D’Aguilar’s troop, 
Kinnon? ery; Major Remington’s and Cap- 
roops, royal artillery, under Lieu- 
- Turner; Captain Gibbon’s and 
field batteries, yoyal artillery, and 
x d artillery brigade; H.M.’s 2nd 
(bays); H.Ms 9th lancers; 2nd 


guns, which were i i 

l n position i i i 
along the line of the ae Thi se a 
and well sustained. These g eee Hee 


plateau, and compelled uns commanded the 
back as it w me tor 
have taal oe to ravinne Ot so far as I could 
of Dilkoosha was ¢ roy nes The palace 
thokien was Occupied as an advance pj E 
ight, and the Mahomedbach Raat picket on 
guns being placed in battery at e left—heavy 


at both points, to } 

aay toe hostile fire. During the ioe Sethe Ond 

until these arrangements could be completed the 
’ 


troops were much annoy , 
After that day, cael Bees enemys guns, 
although the shot ranged up to, and idee oe 
the camp, but slight loss ensued from this batt si 
a On the 3rd and 4th, the remainder of the zege 
aaa bet mita Brigadier generalll Walpole 
; , Closed up on the Dilkoosha position—the 
right of our line resting on Bibiapore and the 
Goomtee, the left being towards the Alumbagh. 
There was an interval of about two miles between 
our left and Jellalabad, the right of the Alumbagh 
position. This interval was oceupied by a resid 
of irregular horse (Hodson’s). Brigadier Campbell, 
with a strong brigade of cavalry and horse artillery, i 
secured the extreme left, and swept the country ; 
towards the north-west. Three infantry regiments 
were withdrawn from the Alumbagh, and joined the 
head-quarters’ camp. 

“On the 5th, General Franks, of the fourth divi- 
sion of infantry, came into direct communication 
with me. This officer had marched right across the 
kingdom of Oude, having signally defeated many 
bodies of insurgents, and kept his time with punc- 
tuality according to the orders given to him, with 
which your lordship is already acquainted. On the 
same day, the Goomtee was bridged near Bibiapore. 
While the bridge was being formed, the enemy 
showed on the left bank, causing the necessity of a 
disposition of troops and heavy guns. He did not, 
however, make a real attack. These guns were 
very useful in another respect; as their practice on 
the Martinière silenced much fire which would 
otherwise have annoyed the pickets. They were 
accordingly kept on the same ground for some days, 
till the advance of the troops rendered them. un- 
necessary. 

“On tite 6th, Sir James Outram, G. C. B., who 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagh, crossed to 
the left bank of the Goomtee, with troops as below; 
the fourth division, under Brigadier-general Franks, 
C. B., taking me place vacated by Brigadier-general 

V in the line. i 

y ae plan of attack which had been conceived, 
was now developed, and Sir James Outten 
directed to push his advance up the left bank E vi 
Goomtee, while the troops In the ca st 
koosha remained at rest till it should have as 
apparent that the first line of the enemy AN ae 
the rampart running along the canal, and adult 


he Goomtee, had heen turned. gcse 
wD The “works may be briefly described as fo 


sab cavalry; detachments Ist ae 
eae ee Captains Watson and | 
infantry division, under Brigadie 
ole; 5th brigade, Brigadier Dou A 
93rd fusiliers ; H.M.’s 79 
fusiliers ; 6th brigade, 
ond battalion rifles; sra © 
2nd Punjab infantry. 


oe 


ete 2) hee 
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lows :—The series of courts and buildings colons 

Kaiserbagh, considered as a citadel by the ue oe 
! was shut in by three lines of defence tows s E 
Goomtee, of which the line of the canal sas me 
outer one. The second line circled round teare 
building called the Mess-house and te one 
Mahal; and the first or interior one was the P as 
cipal rampart of the Kaiserbagh, the neato mh 
enclosures of the latter being closed in by the s y, 
through which approach would have peer ae 
gerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked Py 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on ihe 
Goomtee, and the other on the great buildings o 
the street called the Huzrutgunge, all of which Be 
strongly fortified, and flanked the street in ereny 
direction. Extraordinary care had been expendec 
on the defences of the houses and bastions, to 
enfilade the streets. This duty was ably performed 
by Sir J. Outram, who pitched his camp on the 6th 


instant, after a skirmish of his advanced guard nn 
front of the Chukkur Walla Kotee, or ‘ Yellow- 
house? On the Tth, he was attacked by the enemy, 
ho was speedily driven back. 

ODS econnoitred the ground on the 8th 
instant, I directed Sir James Outram to arrange his 
batteries during the succeeding night, and to attack 
the enemy’s position—the key of which was the 
Chukkur Walla Kotee—the next day or the 9th. 
This was done in very good style by the troops 
under his command; the enemy being driven at all 
points, the Yellow-house being seized, and the 
whole force advanced for some distance through 
ground affording excellent cover for the enemy. 
He was then able to bring his right shoulders for- 
ward, occupying the Fyzabad-road, and to plant his 
batteries for the purpose of enfilading the works on 
the canal before alluded to. He lost no time in 
doing this, other batteries of heavy guns and 
howitzers being the following night to play on the 
works and the Kaiserbagh. 

“ While this attack was being made by Sir James 
Outram along the left bank of the Goomtee, on the 
9th instant, a very heavy fire was kept up on the 
Mattiniére, both from mortars and heavy guns 
placed in position during the previous night on the 

ilkoosha plateau. At 2 P.M., the 42nd highlanders, 
the 53rd, and 90th regiments, stormed the Martinière, 
under the direction of Brigadier-general Sir Edward 
Lugard, K.C.B., and Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope. It was quickly seen that the enfilading fire 
on the line of the canal from the opposite side of 
the river had produced the expected result. The 
4th Punjab infantry, supported by the 42nd hich- 
landers, climbed up the intrenchment abutting on 
the Goomtee, and proceeded to Sweep down the 
whole line of the works, till they got to the neigh- 

, 5 8 
pourhogd of Banks’ House, when it became neces- 
Sary to Close operations for the nicht. j 
Wylde, 4th Punjab rifles, distinguished himself oct 
much fon A The line of works I 
strongly occupie the troo i 
entered, and by the 33rd Ere meih ed firat 

“On the 10th instant, Sir James Outram was 
engaged in strengthening his Position; Sir James 
Hope Grant, K. C. B., being employed in patrolling 
towards the cantonment with the cavalry placed 
under Sir James Outram’s orders—a system oF = 
‘tensive patrolling or reconnaissance havin heen 
established by my order, in that direction, from the 
time that the first position had been taken up across 
the Goomtee. At sunrise on the same day, a dis- 
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“Qs > a e lgs i 
position of troops and heavy o u 
Edward Lugard for the attack Yes made > 


which was carried at noon Ba d 
ae a mkg 
military post. Aand Secured tt H 

“ The second part of the l ast 


the Kaiserbagh now came pan 


a f 
use the great blocks of houses Operation ai f 
: 5 , and Nz, 
ing fem ponis E to t Palaces 
approach, instead of sappine a : 
ce second line of war ne 'prards the te 
enabled to turn towards our own eang 
time that they were enfiladeq on the th 
James Outram’s advance. The alter Might | 
received orders to plant his guns oy had ales 
raking the enemy’s position ; to pee 8 tiep 
bagh with a vertical and direct e aa the Raig, 
the suburbs in the vicinity of the a 80 to at f 
bridges shortly after daybreak. and a 
the iron bridge from the left bank a 
carried out by Sir James Outram with saf 
marked success. The enemy, however the mef 
pertinaciously to his own end of the a a bu j 
the right bank, and there was heay: Midge f 
ading from both sides till the ite EO 
wards taken in reverse. Sir Edward eet 
attack on the 11th was pressed forward a i 
manner. ‘H 

“ The operation had now become one of enema 
ing character, and the most earnest endeavours mn 
made to save the infantry from being hazi f 
before due preparation had been made. The iif 
engineer (Brigadier Napier) placed the bites! 
with a view to breaching and shelling a large bls j 
of the palaces called the Begum Kotee. The! 
were stormed with great gallantry by the 93rdti 
landers, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles e 
1,000 Ghoorkas, led by Brigadier the Hon. Aiia | 
Hope, under the direction of Brigadier-gene:! 
Edward Lugard, at 4 P.M. The troops secured lt) 
whole block of buiidings, and inflicted a very bey} 
loss on the enemy, the attack having been oet 
very desperate character. . ; 

È This was the sternest struggle which ces 
during the siege. From thenceformard ng | 
engineer pushed his approach, with AT bl 
judgment, through the enclosures, by t nelih 
sapper and of heavy guns, the moop hert 
occupying the ground as he advance ro ni 
tars being moved from one place to “id he pte 
ground was won on which they CO Gecundete 
The buildings to the right, and the SU a 
were taken in the early morning of wl 
without opposition. + Tames M 

CSTD the night of the 12th, 7 E A 
ram was reinforced with a number his fire % 
and mortars, and directed to increase mon Be 
Kaiserbagh; while, at the same eae is gai 
in position at the begum’s nonsen Ja 
play on the Imaumbarra, the nemi 
was necessary to storm beinan -genert ygi 
and the Kaiserbagh. On Drign: Dugi 
C.B., who had relieved Sir E Yh division “g 
the second division, with the four of attack" j 
12th instant, devolved the duty was fot 
Imaumbarra. A column of Snee on 
that purpose by Brigadier D. hus a 
ing of the 14th. jah 2 

2 In the meantime, the Mat ed and 
door, with a force of about 9; n, had 
four field guns, drawn by men 
taken his position in our line 
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| resist the enemy’s demonstration on the 16th 


LUCKNOW—DESPATCHES. | 


HISTORY OF THE 


«“ The officers in command of the cavalry brigades 
have proved themselves equal to their high position, 
and are worthy of your lordship’s favourable con- 
sideration. Brigadier Campbell in command of the 
cavalry on the left, performed his detached duty 
with much vigilance and judgment. His march 
round the city on the 19th instant, which was a 
running fight for the greater part of the day, was @ 
very difficult one. His pursuit on the 2ist of the 
party which broke away, after being driven by 
Sir Edward Lugard from Saadutgunge was highly 
effective. : 

“ Brigadier Hagart has received the marked com- 
mendation of Sir J. Hope Grant, and the brigadiers 
in command of infantry brigades have particularly 
distinguished themselves under the eyes of their 
divisional commanders :—Brigadier D. Russel, 1st 
brigade; Brigadier P. M. Gay, 3rd brigade ; Briga- 
dier the Hon. A. Hope, 4th brigade; Brigadier 
Douglas, C.B., 5th brigade ; Brigadier Horsford, 
C.B., 6th brigade ; Brigadier Eyelegh, Tth brigade ; 
and Lieutenant-colonel Longden (H.M’s. 10th foot), 
attached to the Ghoorka brigade, by order of the 
commander-in-chief. The head-quarters of the 2nd 
brigade, with the 5th fusiliers, and 78th highlanders, 
under Brigadier Franklyn, remained at Alumbagh 
in position, and was well disposed by that officer to 


instant. 
“To Major-general Sir Archdale Wilson, K.C.B., 


my warmest acknowledgments are due for the effec- 


| tive manner in which he commanded the artillery 


division. The four corps—the naval brigade, the 


| royal artillery, the Bengal artillery, and the Madras 


artillery worked with the greatest harmony under 
his happy direction as one regiment. The merits of 
Sir Archdale Wilson are too widely known to gain 
anything by encomium from me, but I may be per- 
mitted to express my great satisfaction at having 
been able to avail myself of the assistance of this 


| most distinguished officer. The effective fire of the 


artillery during the long operations, which depended 
so much on the management of that arm, elicited 
general admiration. The practice of the 68-pounder 
of the naval brigade was capital, while the Kaiser- 
bagh and other great buildings which had been 
stormed, showed in a very convincing manner how 
truly the shells had been directed by the royal and 
Bengal artillery. Whenever the field artillery could 
be used the troop of horse artillery, and the field 
batteries of royal artillery, the Bengal artillery, and 
the Madras artillery did the most excellent service. 

_ “Sir Archdale Wilson expresses his great obliga- 
tions to Captain Sir William Peel, K.C.B., R.N., till 
that most gallant officer was severely wounded; and 
to Brigadier Wood, C.B., royal horse artillery, and 
Barker, C.B., royal artillery, respectively command- 
ing the field and siege artillery brigades.- It would 
be difficult for me to give an adequate idea of the 
zeal and activity displayed by the chief engineer, 
Brigadier Napier, Bengal engincers. Many of the 
operations depended on his proper appreciation of 
the obstructions to be overcome, and the means at 
his disposal for that purpose. His great profes- 
sional skill and thorough acquaintance with the 
yalue of his enemy have been of the greatest service 
and I recommend him most cordially to your lord- 
ship's protection. I am under very great obliga- 
tions to him. 

“The officers of the general departments of the 


army have accompanied me during the siege, and | Bombay army, deputy assi 


ri Collection, Haridwar. An eGangotri Initiative 
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ee 


I beg to return them my t 

follows :—Major H. W. Sie y 
general of the army; Lieutenant-co tad 
pherson, officiating quartermaster-o Snel YA 
army; Colonel the Hon. W. L. Seneral op 
officiating adjutant-general of H.M 
tain C. F. Seymour, 84th regiment offici 
termaster-general of H.M.’s fore Ae Mating 
Algood, officiating assistant-quarterm a 
of the army; Lieutenant-colonel Ke eri 
judge-advocate-general of the army ; it í 
Stewart, Bengal engineers, superintendent. 
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tending surgeon of the force, has asn, ube. 
F >» i agan won 


sincere thanks for his admirable arya ny | 
Captain Fitzgerald, assistant-commissary so || 
N aLY-genen) | 

I 


missara 
my, Ha 
a credit 


officers have all been most active in the perform: f | 


of their duties. To my personal staff, and tha d 


Major-general Mansfield, my acknowledgments a f | 


due, but more particularly to my military secreten, 
Colonel Sterling, C.B., and to Captain R. G. Hyp 


Johnstone, Bombay army, deputy assistant adjutant ; 
general to the chief of the staff. These two offees i 
are most indefatigable. A list of the other memes a 


of these staffs is appended. 


“Finally, I wish to draw your lordship’s attenta } | 
to the conduct of the regimental officers, commi | | 
sioned and non-commissioned, and to the men Ta | 
regiments. Their conduct has been very brisi | 


throughout. The manner in which the 93rd rez: 


ment flung itself into the Begum 
the 4th Sikhs, and supported b 
magnificent, and the subsequent atta a 
Imatimbarraand the Kaiserbagh, reflected t gr 


ck on 


ediately of 


d most W% 


—— TA 
List of the Personal Staff of his Excelioel in 
Sie Colin Campbell, K.C.B., Commané a yor 


“ Colonel Sterling, C i ‘ef; capt 
secretary to the commander-1n-¢ s iment; j 
David Baird, her majesty’s 98th nes F apo 
nant F. M. Alison, 72nd highlan de? m 

a 


F. Forster, 18th royal Trish, M06" if 3 
commander-in-chief ; Major J. ve oom! 
Bengal native infantry, interpreto! Hope 


head-quarters; Lieutenant * 
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of adjutant-general of the army in the field, throu | a 
te 


Kotee, followed bj f 
y the 49nd, 8 
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INDIAN MUTINY, 


[RETURN oF THE GHOORKas, 


) ) em here: 
were associated with the British Bae 


tion oi he great city of Lucknow. 

‘My best thanks are due i i 
sioner, Brigadier-general VO E ee 
dium of communication between his cio aa 
myself. I beg to recommend him and ‘the British 
officers serving under his orders to the favourable 
consideration of your lordship. 

“T have the honour to be, my lord, with the 
greatest respect, your lordship’s most obedient and 


Lieutenant D. M. Murray, 
e stat ment Lieutenant F. R. 8. 
>) Rn Seen 
| i Coe ded), her majesty’s ö3ðrd regi- 
i. | “het MGeverely nD to the chief of the staff; Sur- 
wha | por gides-de- officiating surgeon to the com- 
cf | Bn Ne ne Military Secret 
Hy gen rin-chlel-g Colonel, Military Secretary. 
C unl. Soe a rap Lucknow, March 22nd.” 
EH] pfead-uarters e E 
Wy sil . . 
` |! ks of the commander-in-chief to 
i ank : 
uny L || The thar Oude were communicated to the 
ne | the a order of his excellency in the fol- 
t f troops ape 
Lg | toe oneral order : 
ein | lowing B° $ 
ny} «Camp La Martinière, Lucknow, March 22nd. 
ats | T jander-in-chief congratulates the army 
nen n “Tie action and fall of Lucknow. From the 
sariat f jon the 21st of March, when the last body of 
Re | Vey eee expelled from the town, the exertions of 
tu | | rebels ks have been without intermission, and every 
a iy il a employed has won much distinction. The 
al a | Bears on both sides of the river Goomtee ably con- 


So | ducted by the EROE 
h f |) brigades regiments 
e I E ou and perseverance; the consequence 
atif i being that great results have been achieved with 
mdi f comparatively moderate loss. His excellency returns 
atte. | | his warmest thanks to the troops. — Every man who 
atte. | | yas engaged either in the old garrison of Lucknow, 
lt: | |in the relieving forces, or at the siege, which has 
The: } || now been terminated, may rest satisfied that he has 
mane | done his duty, and deserves well of his country.” 
hat cl | 
Sa | 


ri 
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fier ceased; and it was determined by the re- | carts Jaden with plunder. The country was 
mtes f spective chiefs, that the whole of the|swarming with insurgents, and the peasan- 
min | | Ghoorkas should forthwith commence their | try, as well as the men in arms, cast 
mi | | homeward march, taking with them the | longing eyes towards the wealth that was 
E J Hunder they had acquired during their | about to be carried off, and were anxious to 
ig } ot campaign. On the 23rd of the| relieve the unwelcome intruders of incum- 
ed | month, the maharajah, with one brigade of brances they were scarcely able to punter 
i, har? took leave of the commander-in- | This state of affairs occasioned nee ap- 
tet | We at Lucknow, and proceeded towards | plications to the commander-in- 2" p T 
iie | eg ahabad, for -the purpose of making a English force to aid them in ge Ae ist 
f| anplimentary visit to the governor-gen- the country with their booty, and Ines 

ft i ie then at that city: the remainder of ductive of much annoyance, as inten pee 
i a Nepaulese force marched on the follow- | with the arrangements for the enana 

; | Aa day en route for Fyzabad. The wild | paign. That Sir Colin was hearth na 
jin | ilatieg eo tous behaviour of these aux- | his unmanageable ans isons ae 
sot || the tendered their departure 1 yelief to| the tone of the following ee v bi 
“cll | than pee bean troops in more respects mitted by his golena ae eee a 
ge omewand but the fact of their return | general dunes the ha 
sf) || the Brina Cus graciously announced | Nawabguigo™™ y teino, Apri i 
io low} : Commander-in-chief, in the} wc Ghoaka ir e Nawabgung 
a eral; Spatch to the governor-gen- A aG The maharaj 
ow | 2 the country in its neighbouthov > g 
ot lor My ita orn Lucknow, March 28th, 1858. | understand he phous ai 
at dehip the 3—4 have the honour to report to your All this seeming a Be Nara 
n or from thet arture of his highness Jung Baba: | ingly in his move to è 
et i tighnat® opportunity ee Lucknow. I desire to Gbooskas hato ed bi 

tg a 
for the assi o express my thanks p a oe g ae aT have lb 


istance rendered to me 


humble servant, 
s“ C. CAMPBELL, General, Commander-in-Chief,” 


The Ghoorkas who required a vast deal of 
assistance in the way of carriage and provi- 
sions before they were able to: join the 
British force before Lucknow, experienced 
nearly as much difficulty in retiring on 
their own frontier as they had on advancing 
from it. From the 26th of March to the 
12th of April, they continued at Nawab- 
gunge, twenty miles to the north-east of 
Lucknow, where their services were not re- 
quired, and they continued to draw heavily: 
both on the commissariat and the treasury. 
They were, with their followers, about 
15,000 strong, and had with them 4,000 


g 
d. 


oo 


THE OUDE FROCLAMATION.] 


HISTORY OF THE 


A retreat by way of Bairan ghat 
so good for our interests as 2 
movement by Fyzabad, but it is possible the 
Ghoorkas may fear the latter. Sir James Outram 
had employed Maun Sing to make it safe for them, 
and maintain the bridge. I do not wish to be in 
any way responsible for their movements, which are 

uite beyond my powers of direction; perhaps 1t 
may be better that they should go home as suggested 
by your lordship. It is not in my power to spare 
British troops to act in concert with them, with re- 
spect to the most recent arrangements.” 

Renewed applications for aid to enable 
the Ghoorkas to proceed in safety, even- 
tually induced the commander-in-chief to 
accede to the wish of the British officer at 
their head-quarters, and on the 11th of 
April, General Sir Hope Grant, with a 
column, consisting of her majesty’s 7th hus- 
sars, a battalion of the rifle brigade, her 
majesty’s 38th regiment, and the 1st Bengal 
fusiliers, with an ample train of artillery, 
was dispatched from Lucknow to clear the 
way for the Ghoorka army, which was so 
much embarrassed with camp followers and 
plunder as to be utterly unable to pursue its 
way home in safety. This column having 
cleared the route to Ramnugger about sixty 
miles from Lucknow, left the Ghoorkas to 
pursue the remainder of the homeward 
march by themselves, and returned to Luck- 
now on the 24th of the month, having had 


to support it. 
would not be nearly 


z : laD. tig 
Proclamation. —“ The army of hi 
commander-in-chief is in Dossan X 
and the city lies at the mercy of ae of 
ment, whose authority it has for NA 
liously defied and resisted. This 2 ie S teha | 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found resistang el. 
inhabitants of the city and of the port fto 
at large. Many who owed their ee u 
British government, as well as th Sperity tothe 
themselves aggrieved by it, have joined ; elieve 
cause, and have ranged themselves S in thi 
of the state. They have been guilty 
and have subjected themselves to 4 
The capital of their country is now 
hands De the British peer Toate More 
be held by a force which nothing ea day 
and the authority of the government will be 
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1 Will dea) if 
and their followers. gg | 


“ The first care of the governor-general vill bey | 
reward those who have been steadfast in their ale | 
giance at a time when the authority of the Be | 
ment was partially overborne, and who have prove | 
this by the support and assistance which they hive lb 
given to British officers. Therefore the right hon 
the governor-general hereby declares that Driglii | 
Sing, rajah of Bulrampore; Koolwunt Sing, njih | 
of Pudnaha; Rao Hurdeo Buksh Sing, of Kui | 
aree; Kasheepershaud, talookdar of Sissainde; | 
Zuhr Sing, zemindar of Gopaul Kheir; and Chu: f 
deeloll, zemindar of Moraon (Baiswarah), are hent 
forward the sole hereditary proprietors of the lm | 
which they held when Oude came under Brith f 


two or three sharp skirmishes with strag- 
gling parties of the enemy in the course of 
their progress across the country. 

As soon as the operations of the com- 
mander-in-chief had rendered the ultimate 
conquest of Lucknow a matter of certainty, 
a proclamation was prepared by order of the 
governor-general, addressed to the chiefs 


tentions of the government towards them, 


warded for publication. 


ferred to in detail. 
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and people of Oude, explanatory of the in- 


and in due time the document was for- 
L As the Oude pro- 
clamations became at a subsequent period a 
topic of warm and frequent discussion in 
the British parliament, as well as in India, 
it is proper that the circumstances under 
which they originated, and by which they 
were afterwards accompanied, should be re- 
It will be observed that 
a difficulty arose upon the very threshold of 
these proceedings. The proclamation of the 
governor-general was transmitted by order 
of his excellency to Sir James Outram, who 
by virtue of his office as chief commissioner 


rity of Sir Colin Campbell—the supremacy 
of the latter having ceased with the conquest 


rule, subject only to such moderate assessment £ |} 
may be imposed upon them, and that those Joy f 
men will be further rewarded in such manner and to} 
such extent as, upon consideration of their mens 


and their position, the governor-general shall i | 


established to the satisfaction of the government: H. 
further proclaims to 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


[EXPLANATORY LETTER. 


“ley of it from all mercy, so | their honar 
| are guilty ofi È A Y Leir oncur; that js, j 9 
al jp those iR a “protected English lives be | will neither be ae ote pete segs) ha 
oy Lp Sy thos? We to consideration and leniency. in prison. Spotted across the sea, nor placed 
e i fi cil m of the right hon. the governor-general| “10. Probably the most easy and eff 
bel Ht) igy orde ; ; disposing of them, in the fi ee 
Ji | sil «G. F. EDMONSTONE, f require that they shall re ‘de aange vill be to 
thy | 4 ery to the Government of India. | surveillance and in clare E in Lucknow under 
wè | nabad, March Lath’ for that purpose. Wages cues 
the | „pilah s : “11. Their ultimate iti ae 
ved | following explanatory letter, dictated | dence may remain to Faun and place of resi- | f 
bal iF i ownt Canning, and signed by his | the chief commissioner shall ip ae are ee 
na | by YS accompanied the proclamation :— to the governor-general upon the india tae 
in, i sere) a i i ter and past conduct of each. r 5 nee | 
i | « Allahabad, March 3rd, 1858. | “12. There will be others who, althou h th 
i | Mien directed by the right honourable the have taken up aris against: the pore have 
ad |e ror-general, to enclose to you a Copy of a pro- | done so less heartily, and upon whom, for other 
mall PERR hich is to be issued by the chief com- | causes, the chief commissioner may: not see reason 
i aes at Lucknow, as soon as the British troops | to put restraint. These, after surrendering their 
toe || a hig excellency the commander-in-chief shall | arms, might be allowed to go to their homes, with 
Ea (| andet session OF command of the city- such. security for their peaceable cond i 
te Ml te posse man : c ity, Į conduct as the 
det || ra this proclamation is addressed to the chiefs | chief commissioner may think proper to require. 
Dude | anf inhabitants of Oude only, and not to the sepoys. | | ‘13. One obvious security will be that of making $ 
ternor-general has not considered it } 1t clearly understood by them, that.the amount of 
favour which they shall hereafter receive, and the 


f| «3, The g° 3 

bet || desirable that this proclamation should appear until 
alle- || the capital is either actually in our hands or lying | condition on which they shall be re-established, will 
He believes that any proclamation be in parf dependent upon their conduct after dis- 


vem ||} gt our mercy. 
i . . eo ees . 
ude in a liberal and forgiving spirit missal. 


roved |} || put forth in (0) 

have f|] would be open to misconstruction, and capable of) “ 14. The permission to return to their homes 

hon, ||| perversion, if not preceded by a manifestation of our | must not be ‘considéred as a reinstatement of them 
] that this would be especially the case in the possession of their lands, for the deliberate 


liejie ||| powers and 

j it Lucknow—which, although it has recently been | disposal of which the government will preserve itself 
the scene of unparalleled heroism and daring, and unfettered. 

of one of the most brilliant and successful feats of | “15. There will probably be a third class, less 

|| ams which British India has ever witnessed—is | compromised by acts of past hostility to the govern- 

a f ||| still sedulously represented by the rebels as being | ment, in whom the chief commissioner may see 

fidence to justify 


beyond our power to take or to hold. reason to repose enough of con 
“4, If an exemption, almost general, from the | their services being at once enlisted on the side of 
penalties of death, transportation, and imprison- order,’ towards the maintenance of which in their 
ment, such as is now about to be offered to men respective districts they might be called upon to 

tho have been in rebellion, had been publicly pro- organise a temporary police. 
chimed before a heavy blow had been struck, itis} “16. The foregoing remarks apply to the talook- 
at least as likely that resistance would. have been | dars and chiefs of the province. — As regards their 
nged by the seeming exhibition of weakness, | followers who may make submission with meni 
r a it would have been disarmed by a generous these, from their numbers, must of necessity be dis- 
oe missed to their homes. But before this 1s done, 
9. Translations of the proclamation into Hindee | their names and places of residence should be regis- 


and Persi 
nd Persian accompany this despatch. ng that any 


tered, and they should receive a warning 1 
iy Cr h a 
one will be for the chief commissioner in com- | disturbance of the peace or resistance of authority 
wmeation with his excellency the commander-in- 


i c in their neighbourhood, will be 
che ait which may occur in thelr neg a 
nae eee erine the moment at which the pro- the individual offenders alone, 
i shall be published, and the manner 0 


AA on the vileag, N 
in ; S vernor- 
mode in paren through the province; as also the i TE EAE Ba has 
under it shall ose who may surrender themselves : i 
} Cealt with, e immediately and for the present 
Ey This 1 A : 
: S Ta i ri res t 
ast question, considering that we shall | which his lordship_desi without tying down the 


not be in fi 
: tM possession of i hould be followed up, 
: any large portion of the | sho! y “sioner in matters which 
ction of the chief comm: astances whic 


Province wi 
hen the pr > ) 
fect, e proclamation begins to take | a i 
We] T the bulk of our troops, native as | may haxg i be judged under circu 
ean, will be needed for other purposes cannot be foreseen. so tinue 
ical. its distri j: ‘18. re remains one more point to. $ 
me “Te is clear, tooy that the 58 a u 19 The proclamation is addressed to the chiefs 
ieme and inhabitants of Oude, not to ma A 
«90. To the latter, the govem E ER 
tend that any, overture shou made Sa 


been n- wongst ; 
en continue these there may be some who have | an Bee possible that so 
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been above written as Su; 
structions, and as indicating 
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promise must not be made if the man belongs to a 
regiment which has murdered its officers, or if there 
be other prima facie reason to suppose that he has 
been implicated in any specially atrocious crime. 
Beyond the guarantee of life to those who, not 
coming within the above-stated exception, shall sur- 
render themselves, the governor-general cannot sanc- 
tion the giving of any specific pledge. A 
«93, Voluntary submission will be counted in 
mitigation of punishment; but nothing must be 
said to those who so submit themselves which shall 
bar the government from awarding to each such 
measure of secondary punishment as in its Justice it 
may deem fitting.—I have, &c., bike See 
(Signed) “G. F. EDMONSTONE. 


The terms of the proclamation, and the 
arguments in support of it, conveyed by 
the above letter, did not appear to the 
chief commissioner to meet the require- 
ments of the case; and he accordingly 
transmitted his view of the exigency for 
the consideration of government, before 
giving currency to the proclamation. His 
letter was as follows :— 


“Camp, Chimlut, March 8th, 1858. 

“ Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, No. 191, dated 3rd instant, enclosing 
a proclamation te be issued to the landholders, 
chiefs, and inhabitants of Oude, upon the fall of the 
capital. 

«2, In this proclamation an hereditary title in their 


estates is promised to such landholders as have been 
steadfast in their allegiance, and, with these excep- 
tions, the proprietary right in the soil of the province 
is confiscated. 

“3. The chief-commissioner desires me to observe 
that, in his belief, there are not a dozen landowners 
in the province who have not themselves borne arms 
against us, or sent a representative to the durbar, or 
assisted the rebel government with men or money. 
The effect of the proclamation, therefore, will be to 
confiscate the entire proprietary right in the soil; 
and this being the case, it is, of course, hopeless to 
attempt to enlist the landowners on the side of order; 
on the contrary, it is the chief commissioner’s firm 
conviction that as soon as the chiefs and talookdars 
become acquainted with the determination of the 
government to confiscate their rights, they will be- 
take themselves at once to their domains, and pre- 
pare for a desperate and prolonged resistance, 

“4. The chief commissioner deems this matter of 
such vital importance, that, at the risk of beine 
deemed importunate, he ventures to submit his views 
once more, in the hope that the right hon. the gov- 
ernor-general may yet be induced to reconsider the 
subject. 

“5. He is of opinion that the landholders were 
most unjustly treated under our settlement opera- 
tions, and even had they not been so, that it would 
have required a degree of fidelity on their part quite 
foreign to the usual character of an Asiatic, to have 
remained faithful to our government under the 
shocks to which it was exposed in Oude. In fact 
it was not until our rule was virtually at an end, the 
whole country overrun, and the capital in the ENGT 
of the rebel soldiery, that the talookdars, smarting 
as they Koe pader the loss of their lands, sided 


laun, 185, 


against us. The chief c 


ommiss} i 

fore, that they ought hardly poa thinks . 
rebels, but rather as honourabl, g Consiq, thea | of th 
terms, such as they could with <nemies, ta [i cient 
accept, should be offered at ETEN loss of ak ee 
campaign. “rmination g Y goth 

“ [f these men be given b ae Egi s 
will at once aid us in Tee ines a that é 

: . restoring order, pr ai te ind 
will soon be organised with th a apo A | A 
which will render unnecessary eee Co-9 rat shou 
enormous army to re-establish tranga eu? TA 
fidence. quillity ang x 

“ But, if their life and freed . 
only be offered, they will reas aan tha Pisone M S 
missioner foresees that we are only at th € chief eo, | tral 
ment of a guerilla war for the extiy ati Commeng did 
branch, of this class of men, which will tad Pl the 
loss of thousands of Europeans by battle we te ||). te 
exposure. It must be borne in mind that nina i ju E 
of warfare has always been peculiarly hara «Spel mig 
Indian forces, and will be far more so at LY. i Oud 
we are without a native army. present mia | tem 

“6. For the above reasons, the chief commissi, ||, pen 
earnestly requests that such landholders anda | dest 
as have not been accomplices in the codia i 
murder of Europeans may be enlisted on our ci Hl} as 
the restoration of their ancient possessions ada your 
to such restrictions as will protect their dependen | reas 
from oppression. If his lordship agree to this m talo 
position, it will not yet be too late to communias || been 
his assent by electric telegraph before the fall of tte | | gove 
city, which will probably not take place for some | | mun 
days. Should no such communication be receive | | was 


the chief commissioner will act upon his preen 
instructions, satisfied that he has done all in 
power to convince his lordship that they will bei 
effectual to re-establish our rule on a firm basi 
Oude.—I have, &c., 
(Signed) c G. COUPER, 
“ Secretary to Chief Commissione |i 


The objections thus urged were replet | 
to by the following letter from the setji; 
tary to the governor-general :— Hi 

« Allahabad, March 10th, 18%. ff | 


“ Sir,—Your secretary's letter of the eee 
was delivered to me at an early hour this all 


governor-general to subjoin a clause whit app (Ou 
inserted in the proclamation (one the BEE ty 
letter, No. 191, of the 3rd instant), a be and ml ee 
graph which ends with the words ‘juste F p à 
of the British government. comply af 

«To those amongst them who shall Pr eionet Loma 
forward, and give to the chief Com a orden ang 
support in the restoration of peace vemor gili Dor 
indulgence will be large, and the Aone ich enj 
will be ready to view liberally the ¢ a thes W | the 
may thus acquire to a restitution Say 
rights.” of 


: e Pia 
discretionary power, but it may s eral T | 
more clearly to the talookdars RS ie 
which the governor-general is pA 
reciprocate any advances on their X fin 
“3. It is expected that you ¥ fn 
translate this additional clause ‘able to hat? 
languages, and that you will be @ 


Ee 
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ta | 1852 me 
Ltt ad = : EXPLA} A 
Re A amatin, 50 amended, prepared in suffi- | ment, and who _[extravations, 
they, i ihe pro’ 5 for immediate use- If more should | fiscation of B not murderers; and whil 
rl | gat 000" magistrate of Cawnpore will litho- | clared to be ae rietary rights in the land st con- 
Fy te regi on your requisition. =, ; obtaining morei EA oe ue a 
ieni f cop em Cary im jortant, as you will readily see, | of establishing x less of exemption fi eans of 
of th, a4, Jb 8 jy of the yernacular version of the pro- | been pointed 5e oa to restitution of eh aoe 
sth [ete ion sent to yom with my lg of the ardinst, j rilon inny pore a jo rach (ote 
1 ile a , destroyed-—i have oC. ri S ` r hon TAN 
Dali ould be careful OG. F. TEDMONSTONE, fees ae this than that they haat reat 
tation | Gir retary Government of India, with the lAl eir adhesion, and help to ae promptly 
ot oy ‘Secret 2? Goyernor-general.” oe Tet aintain peace 
eon, | C 5 : oe The governor-general consider 
|| Some unexpected delay occurred in the | cr? thus taken is one consistent wii foe fe 
me {| „nsmissio of the detailed reply, which eo me government, and E erate | 
rea lit not reach the chief commissioner until | secretary’s owed thet ae is suggested in your 
tat | | she be inning of April ; and during the | have been to treat the chars his loro pE opinion, 
: thy “interval between that time and the begin- Micra but as enemies site a onani 
D li ie ay. 
a + ing of the previous month, the people of we the eee the rebellion, most of the 
tore | Oude remained wholly ignorant of thell sites the een , have xetaken to them- 
1 Whey | terms upon which their very existence de- | deprived, by the suman ete which they were | 
sine fl ended. It, however, at length reached its sowed the establishment of ttlement oea 
ine [| Yesination, and was as follows = Oude: Tf, upon the eapture of Lucknow by, the 
pf A NA fq ee nmander-in-chief, befor Yee 
loi | Allahabad, March:Gist, 1858: | geente anyone oun streng enine Wis 
ide by f “Sir, —In replying at once on the 10th instant to Una a : distant districts, and before any 
subjee: | || your secretary's letter of the Sth, in which you urged | the TNS P h een received or invited from them, 
nie || Fons against the issue of the proclamation oe nee s 9 ' e rebel chiefs to all their ancient 
sm || talookdars and landholders of Oude, which had p ee ine ane been recognised by the government, 
unite | | | been transmitted to you by the right honourable the | vie a Lae le that the act would not have been 
‘of th | gorernor-general, my answer was confnedccoueni™ va aah ictated by fear or weakness. It would 
rse | municating to you the addition which his lordship | ing T a peo oh Oude tant sav tag vets 
ceive | | was willing to make to that proclamation ea a e course of events in that province, to the 
Se] feat ed rs mec ge 
In Dy tter, e sovernor-¢ . D et © S 5 3 ough 1 
eRe is ope ae ane E a Sloe me a one might have purchased an immediate return to order, 
WME tits adinced by you ae pppoe i t hat the | it would not assuredly have placed the future peace 
| byhim, or that your BRON 3 emot i ly weighed | of the province upon a secure foundation. 
E i oel entitled to pon aen ject on which «6, You observe, indeed, that the landholders 
cian Berea Gncere resne seit one, has not been | were most unjustly treated under our settlement. 
aid | | to concur aah pect, although he was unable the goren oriee fe me to chee thait 
|| “2 Lam now dir aren ain 5 ee SS servedly the case, or if the proceed- 
secre | | the grounds eo n his lordship to explain | ings of the commissioners by which aes of the 
|| jour letter—namely, that course advocated in talookdars were deprived of portions of their posses- 
| shave not been acc É SE landholders and chiefs | sions had been generally unjust, he would gladly 
188 | morder of Europea ae ices in the cold-blooded | have concurred in your recommendation, and would 
instal F | | by the Poni ae shoule be enlisted on our side | have been ready, at the risk of any misinterpreta- 
omie h | ject to such Tanne HEEN ancient possessions, sub- | tion of the motives of the government, ta reinstate 
jee! f cents from a as will protect their depen- the talookdars at once in their old possessions. 
| | overnor-general eee in the opinion of the | But it is not so. As a question of policy, indeed, 
ol} “8. The goverr nadmissible. the governor-general considers that it may well be 
wf J in viewing oag cneral entirely agrees with | doubted whether the attempt to introduce into 
jth oY i veh e ina very dif talookdars and landholders of | Oude a system of village settlement in place of the 
e pt evels in our old 2 guant light from that in which old settlement under talookdars was a wise one; but 
j meril | Pe of Oude hee inces are to be regarded. ‘The | this is a point which need not be discussed here. AS 
g aument yo little been subjects of the British | a question of justice, it is certain that the Jand and 4 
Hye Fog rics broke out; more than one year when the | villages taken from the talookdars had, for the most BS 
or He Re eir own, 2 they had become so by no act part, been usurped by them through fraud or violence. 
jen 4 ad. of the chiefe i the introduction of our rule | “T. That unjust decisions were come to by some 
gt” sae ad experi had suffered a loss of property, of our local officers in investigating and judging the 
ich | Enjo nee and es a diminution of the im- | titles of the landowners is, the governor-gene 
ue H TAG and j is ry power which they had hitherto | fears, too tne; but the proper way of rect 
a Ht | troue o Hed thus aa marvel that those amongst | such injustice is by a rehearing where com the 
wah oN thei thority dissolve losers should, when they | made. This, you Ate 20004 t the Cop and tO, Caty 
ii j “4, rhe allegiance ved, have hastened to shake governor-general is prepared to a opi ap 
pi stantes ne governors, z out in a liberal and conciliatory spirit. 
ne Where h $ a palliati general views these circum- | different one from proclaiming hat 1 
Ateo tility has coe of acts of rebellion, even | restitution of all their ancient posses” 
een most active and systematic. | to be yielded to the landowners 
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1UCKNOW—ORDER RESTORED. | 


injustice with which they hay 
seem to be your opinion. 

«But lam to observe, that there are some facts 
which deserve to be weighed before pronouncing 
that this is the case. a : 

“9, No chiefs have been more open in their re- 
bellion than ‘the tajahs of Churda, Bhinga, an 
Gonda.’ The goyernor-general believes that the 
first of these did not lose a single village by the 
summary settlement, and certainly his assessment 
was materially reduced. The second was dealt with 
in a like. liberal manner... The rajah of Gonda lost 
about thirty villages out of 400; but’his assessment 
was lowered by some 10,000 rupees. 

“10 No one was more benefited by: the change 
of government than the young: rajah of Naupara. 
His estates had been the object of a civil war with a 
rival claimant for three years, and of these he was 
at once recognised: as sole proprietor by the British 
government, losing only six villages out of more 
than a thousand. His mother was appointed guar- 
dian, but her troops have been fighting against us 
at Lucknow from the beginning. i 

«11. The rajah of Dhowrera, also a minor, was 
treated with equal liberality. Every village was 
settled with his family; yet these people turned 
upon Captain Hearsey and his party, refused them 
shelter, pursued them, captured the ladies, and sent 
them into Lucknow. : : 

“12, Ushruf Bux Khan, a large talookdar in 
Gonda, who had long been an object of persecution 
by the late government, was established in the pos- 
session of all his property by us; yet he has been 
strongly hostile. 

“13. It is clear that injustice at the hands of the 
British government has not been the cause of the 
hostility which, in these instances at least, has been 
displayed towards our rule. é 

14, The moving spirit of these men and of 
others amongst the chiefs of Oude must be looked 
for elsewhere ; and, in the opinion of the governor- 
general, it is to be found mainly in the repugnance 
which they feel to suffer any restraint of their 
hitherto arbitrary powers over those about them, to 
a diminution of their importance by being brought 
Paa evel ery and to the ppligation of disband- 

8 rmed followers, an living 
and orderly life. e aoh inne e peacetul 

“The penalty of confiscation of property is no 
more than a just one in such cases as haye been 
above recited; and although considerations of 
policy and mercy, and the newness of our rule, pre- 
scribe a relaxation of the sentence more or less large 
according to the features of each case, this relaxatio 
must be preceded by submission ; and the ACETO 
general cannot consent to offer all, without di R 
tion, an entire exemption fi ‘ ee cee 

nati B rom penalty, and the 
restoration of all former possessions, ey } 

they should not have been guilty of th euatbough 
Europeans.—I have, &c., 7 cemurderyot 

Signed “ERE ISTON 
H D to the Gee A 
F nt of India, 
with the Governor-general.” s 


By the middle of April, the pro i 
aided by the judicious but n P T 
tions of the authorities, began to oise A 
beneficial effect upon the city, into which 
the fugitive inhabitants were d 


ing; oh of them of importance as 
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e been treated, would | had remained concealed M 
0 


aily return- | consequence of rebellion. 


the. English troops, now a a 11 ge 
hiding-places, to offer hom ame rom Ni Ko 
pardon. The civil power àge and a | Ca 
sented, had resumed its ite ete te fy am 
ceeded to restore law and or a D And te 0 
and a system of rewards Cr, and a] ye! 
ments. Police were enrolle ie puig | oi 
nahs or stations: were establich, “thay | | | div 
nals were handed over ‘to thee crini, jieu 
the'triangles : but it could not b i org | | | ds 
that after so violent a convulsi C aperi ( 
ments of order. could instantly aa the gp | | 20° 
a perfect calm, or that confidence Side iny, | || DY 
universally restored. The stale could | | (att 
been a chaos—a place of terror ony k ar, 
scribable confusion ; and. the cena fe 
table after the storm of a large i pe i 
been magnified even beyond” E es ti 
limits. - Thousands of the citizens ria | ho 
to their homes, or to the wrecks of it || had 
but tens of thousands would never ra “f {um 
to Lucknow, for the court, and thena less 
and rajals who once maintained thm || tiv 
bere eons for ever, and their palaces ree} ||"@ 
desolate. | | me 

Simultaneously with the restoration df || 2° 
something like order in the government df da 
the city, arrangements were made for if |)" 
future occupancy; and the chief engine, the 
Brigadier Napier, B.E., submitted to tt fae 
chief commissioner and commander-in-tit| bd 
a report on the most practical method éf at 
clearing away the obstructions to milie aa 
operations, so that the troops might f T 
efficiently in case of a future sudden oi ii 
break of the inhabitants. By his pls) ||), 
Muchee Bowun, between the old rei | tha 
compound and the Great Jman j tho 
which was situated upon an elevatel Py pac 
tion of the plain in which the o if || os 
was selected as the key of the Br i for 
tion, diverging from which, wide «ini wh 
were to be cleared throug) ate ‘ 
lanes and masses of houses tha ee ai m 
between it and the various, strategie l A any 
such streets forming military me obf | | can 
necting the several points with & On el a 
and with the Muchee Bon king’ i ` 
north side, the Badshabagh (oF d “ded in 
den) was to be held as an 2u Pe iy] | 
suburbs on the same side, bee ui T 
the bridges over the Goomte® en oli | | wil 
entirely swept away, 20 ae " 
—the desolation thus rela and yal I 


being looked upon as @ jus 


No sooner was the Cii 
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18 all 1958.1 : 7 ; 
Si d yoequivocally again in the hands | i ; TE ARMY OF OUD 
y al de) aglish civil authorities, than Sir me dispersion of ] = 
| ie Campbell completely broke up the | could troops over the ate bodies of 
‘| oi : pude- The. troops had nothing | anxiet not but be roaa AA districts 
a] at) do at that spot, while their services hi y and trouble Pron of renewed 
Chf po” mrgentl needed elsewhere. . The re- ve reached the can information 
wie wets were reorganised into brigades and Non: ate end of Moreh ato uae 
re Ets NeW officers were appointed in mine Seb was then at PoE that 
crag jew Of all absent on sick leave; and the that tl anaes Khan, and oly with 
Oh | dispersion of the army commenced. Ea T egum of Oude was at UO mong 
i tf ||" Of the troops which remained at Luck- |i 1 10,000 more; that oth Sn iat 
ea ow after the departure of many of the Rane a Shahjehanpore gd o 
. ) : : an 5 ; 
lei | | brigades» ey ne the CO eae pee ee and the Nana ae ta 
ae || atenting the heat of an Indian equinox, | h ging a scheme of operations th ene 
a Peerely felt by Europeans. The X na for its theatre the vast at should 
lind \laction upon the system produced b goo onah dhe geto T 
all d calm after a length _by aj continued, as it | ey (Os deen cull 
ines, | | forced cam S a lengt hened period of|nine m , as it had been for the previ 
cul Est : vaidening sxoitement, alko dcon EA onthe in the hands of the rebel 
| || qibuted to furnish i ea se number r a 
atf tributed t urnish its quota to the military|some of th rs were now augmented by 
tum | | | hospitals and many brav ne mut y 
; y brave soldiers who | managed itinous regiments that 
tlen; | had passed scatheless through the perils of Bos to escape from Lucknow 3 
7 Wiehe eee n the « r 3 
a es pee le ade ie by the | in-chief Sead a eae ee 
ai} ess gior A ess eadly alterna- | to tl genera. order, pr he 
i =D gss] 2 a- A ter, p escribin 
a ned rae The regimental hospitals | army sere columns or divisions of ae 
ve rea] ua ae ane creditable to the | tions at Tuck been ea in the opera- 
a artment o ayi ; S <now, the i ° 
tion g | | | medicine, attendance, these epee were to be thenceforth feet Nae el 
nent df ge; and for every E E abon iG 78th regiments were eo aA ee ie 
ii| | man there was an att r sick umbagh to C G : 
: Hae WER) & endant to brusl z awnpore; the artillery in 
ginen | the flies* with a hand punkah sh away | park at the former place was t be di 7 
foe} | fce. The food an punkah, and to fan his | —some to join th o be dinig 
to thy À l am o l z join the camp at Lucknow, th 
alé | | Supplied to the arn of all kinds, | remainder to m , the 
nl) army, were acknowl love with the head-quarters 
‘iol df || be of excellent it nowledged to} of the 5th x Í 
0 l T 5 regiment. The troops left at 
nilir | | Stisfactory Pete y, and furnished most | Luck isti ‘i = 
i y S oeie aii now, consisting of the 20th, 28th 
a geundian A mornin a 90th, an B a the 28rd, 
en of escape of t a ritish regiments, with the 2 i 
an 2 eao a ie ae rebel forces from | guards, three Punjab eee see 
sites} faneialy Ree sep Ole siege, was and various detachments of artillery and 
bat | m ad bern N x me and serious | engineers, were formed into a division under 
al i ne who looked forw 7 wished for by | Sir Hope Grant, who had with him Bri- 
stadh f aia cation of India. Ka to a speedy |gadiers W. Campbell and Barker, as sub- 
deip "Pointed those a. How far the result ordinate commanders. Sir Edward Lugard 
inet} || the fac immediately responsibl ir Tin Sivi 
A T act, themselve y responsible | was directed to form and command a divi- 
win r ae itshade heen Or only knew; but} sion, to be called the “ Azimgurh field 
ee age’ sistant surgeon oreseen Or not, the | force,” to consist of her majesty’s 10th 
Me, Thich cree tanks, ai ane division under | and you fancy that your troubles are over. Vain 
ds wth amnoying M one in camp oa ed the torments to | hope! The tent doors are open, in flies a locust, 
ho | a Gia ce Glen exposed from these hops into some dish, kicks himself out again, hitting 
Mind, and th rmometer is at NO in my tent in | you m the face, and finally bolts out at the opposite 
th e flies—I can pit Hh not a breath of door. Then comes & flock of moths, all sizes an 
pity the Egyptians now | shapes, which dart madly at the lights. At last you 
candle, and get into bed, 


e tent j 
COVere “AS filled i 
in on d with on ee and everything edible 
are eate e drink and eat flies; and 
; Ñ con a them. They nestle in 
me an r soup. O] Li most decided suicides in 
ily ation, Roles and ashioned looking crickets 
|| DY thes oss th nd stare at you; > 

oue e tent; and ants R oni lizards run 
i , by the thousands 
{ W Coole: en nich $ f 

ight arrives, it becomes 4 


suicide 4 te can 
Yor, es have oe are lit, all the flies except 
to so upon the tent poles, 


Your turn 
Yo hain, n 


Ce. 


Wont 
Pre: ed avocati 
Sen ocations, utterly indl of 


put out your 
sound commences—hum-hum, 
light settles on your face and hands, 
red-hot needles intimates that the 

upon you. ‘The domestic flea and bug 


their appetites quite Un 
and 


Jackals and pariah dogs yel 
Day dawns and you have your flies. > 

ou as lively as ever- One need tired, to sie 
Yth such tent comforts, and euch] perundog 


2 


visitors.” 


———— 
m i> ee 


HISTORY OF THE 


ROHILCUND FIELD FORCE. | 


garrisoned Lucknow were 


regiment, with detachments of cavalry, ; E R, 
stronghold to str 
? onghold, and fro > 


artillery, and engineers, and whatever other, ; 
troops might at the time be in the Azim- | to palace, until nothing re 
gurh district. Another division, for service but lives preserved to th 
=, Rohilcund, comprising the 42nd, 79th, and inglorious flight. 

and part of the 93rd infantry, two bat- On the part of the English 
talions of the rifle br : 
Europeans, two regiments ‘of. native im-|was not confined to the mere 
fantry, the 7th hussars and 9th lancers, recovery of Lucknow—but it w 
three regiments of Punjab cavalry, with the|out its alloy. Amongst the nob 
naval brigade belonging to her majesty’s poured out amidst the streets te 
steam-frigate Shannon, and j and pal 
artillery and engineers, were placed under the veins of men whose names } 
the command of General Walpole. For | history, and whose loss to their 
each of these grand divisions of the army | was poorly compensated by the a 


of Oude, a campa 
culty presented its 
the harassing and desultory nature of the 


operations which the peculiar tactics of the 
| rebel commanders rendered compulsory, or 
the heat of the weather, which had now 
become intense, and materially impaired 
the energetic action of European troops. 


importa 
fact oft 


elf, whether as regarded | ignoble garrison. 


yet encountered, the gratifying fact re- 


garrisoned by a force at least four times 


was now at the mercy of its captors. Twice through inability to close it, 


guinary battle-ground, seen the English |the vast garrison of Lucknow 
columns retire but half victorious from the| mitted to retire unscathed into 
walls; and it may have been, that, in spite | difficult region of Rohileund. 
of the loss by which the temporary respite | to the estimate of the Calcutta 


yet hoped that mere numbers, aided by the Lucknow; a loss which w 
courage of despair, would obtain for them a replaced by the junction of the 
Touer result when the next struggle|with the forces of Khan Bahadoos 
Pont occur, and that the survivors of| other chiefs in arms. he capil 
pis OSes see the English flag a| indeed fallen; but 
ae E eT e from their city. | subdued, and anarchy reigne 
mey n sae in eed, that the besieging| provinces. The feelings of the pe 
aT an pen e by thousands of| bitterly hostile to the e 
Sie rom Europe; but they had also | all efforts to conciliate them ve 
eir own ranks for many weeks con-| long time unavailing. T a 


yi 


ote ae eae parsed in a moment,|them; and to such an ež 

artillery as Sir C Bs power of such an| vindictiveness carried, 

lected were. di a Campbell had col- search of food dared not wia 

Before pa arer ed against their walls. | main body. The proclama oa 
cochlea: re, ae native force of India ernor-general, to whic 

a and thus the myriads who| already made,* was, for 

* See ante, Pe?! 


mained p e 
m or 
em by preci i 


: : a the. Mi 
igade, the 1st Bengal|was assuredly great; and its’ © victo | 
— a 

efi 


he f 
as not vig | 


> blogg f 
detachments of of the city, was some which floweq È ateg 
MOto), i 

D 
elong ty | 
Country | 
ign of extraordinary diffi- |a rebellious city, and the dispen : 
Of ity fy 


Public opinion in India om 
by the press of the three preside Gane l 
decidedly adverse to the idea that al wil 
been done which might have been F a) 
plished by the magnificent army ule 
rders of Sir Colin Campbell WANIA 
But whatever were the difficulties to be | imposing array of veteran soldiers, with i | 
Ghoorka and other allies, was surtout 
mained, that the important city of Luck-| Lucknow, India stood at gaze, and tt 
now, with its palaces and fortifications, and | pected, as the consummation of the gi | | 
; struggle, a carnage in which the revolt | 
exceeding the number of its assailants, had|army of Bengal would be utterly esti. | 
bowed to the valour of British arms, and guished; but a road of escape—whethe f 
or at the bi f | 
had the vast and exulting host of insur- ding of a dangerous compassion—wis Kt 


gents that had converted it into a san- | open, and through it the greater portion | 
was pe} 


the met) 
According | 
paps) 
golet f 
geeti 


from final defeat was obtained, the rebels | 3,000 rebels perished in the last ste 
i i 


ople A 


sh ywe 
English M 


ee gue by fugitive bands from | around Lucknow, upo? whom Mg 
S rts of India. If, therefore, numbers | pended for the sustenance 0 a i 
natal, fies had reason for hope. But| garrison, would neither bring ot 

eir ground of confidence, it|into the city, nor supply A veh 


Í 


wi. 


f 


itgi 
Oude still remant a j 
+ all HY 


d this ill-feeling. 
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“Tt | herself in 


e - 
engthenee | A E R : res 
) a writer in the Friend of| moulyie was at Sund ogra; the 
pik every man T Oude a declared | north-west of Tnckng oela, thirty miles 
dit a does not exhibit any means by | cipal zemindars sail ey ; and the prin- 
ney i enmity can be coerced. As an! British side General o aloof 10n tie 
| | hic rie poon conferred is ridiculous ; | over charge of the ae quel ed given 
ory mi Bp ower have we to put to death|of Oude to Mr ea. commissionership 
| : 1D: . Nion = 
ame || | for g i of human beings? The Bri-|already distinguished ea who had 
the f five p nent will be held up ‘as both administration in the e by his able 
vith, | | tish 8° d rapacious. As weak, in offering | staff of commissioners S and a new 
ood f [ra En has not the power to take; as | nates was appointed, t n d an subordi 
la f the life 1, seizing estates to which it has | government of the K e E 
ough | |i rapacious, ™ 8 Resa fall ne country as it should 
“hte ressively fall into their hand 
ty | | no right 7 f : 5 tory ew hands through 
te i At the end of April, there had been little | the exertions of the military force, or by 
q £ a d Pg > . 2 
3 ! ane in the aspect of rebel affairs through- | the as yet uncertain, unconditional submis 
q | (nye) ” = . i 
fis || out Oude. The begum had strengthened | sion of the zemindars. 
i 
ented | 
s Was | 
l hal 7MOS 
ccom. } 
er the | 
> that 
ith its 
ming f CHAPTER X. 
d er f 
gni | | PROPOSED OPERATIONS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF; KOER SING; MOVEMENTS OF SIR E. LUGARD; 
volte? j ATROWLIA; AZIMGURIL SEIZED BY THE REBELS; ADVANCE OF BRITISH TROOPS FOR ITS RECAPTURE; 
extin- a REPULSE OF COLONEL MILMAN ; ARRIVAL OF REINFORCEMENTS; EVACUATION OF THE CITY BY THE 
oh REBELS; PURSUIT OF KOER SING, AND REWARD FOR HIS CAPTURE; JUGDESPORE; ARRAH; DEATH OF 
het ie a CAPTAIN LE GRAND ; CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HUGH ROSE; ADVANCE ON JHANSIE ; OVERTURES FROM THE 
le bide f RANEE REJECTED ; BOMBARDMENT OF THE CITY; ARRIVAL OF REBEL FORCE UNDER TANTIA TOPEE; 
aS let BATTLE BEFORE JHANSIE ; DEFEAT OF THE REBELS; ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF THE TOWN AND FORT; 
tion t R FLIGHT OF THE RANEE TO CALPEE; CORRESPONDENCE ; THE MASSACRE OF JUNE, 1857; PURSUIT BY SIR 
A | HUGH ROSE; REBELS DEFEATED AT POONCH; BATTLE OF KONCH; ADVANCE TO CALPEE; FIGHT AND 
S Ls || FLIGHT OF THE REBELS; ESCAPE OF THE RANEE TOWARDS GWALIOR ; KOTAH; ADVANCE OF GENERAL 
eM} || ROBERTS; BOMBARDMENT OF THE TOWN; ASSAULT AND CAPTURE} FLIGHT OF THE GARRISON; DISIRI- 
ordis] || BUTION OF THE RAJPOOTANA FIELD FORCE. 
ue the fi : : : 
rds a rst glow of satisfaction induced by | and of a desultory and harassing campaign, 
ite ki rumph achieved at Lucknow, the an- | to contend with. The province of Rohil- 
i | | | eons of its results were much too san- | cund, which was now regarded as the 
di Ree The enemy had certainly been battle-field of the insurrection, was $0 situ- 
tal ik n from their great stronghold; but| ated with regard to the British no 
uel f! te only scattered abroad to wage a|in India, that from thence poe: S 
dai w harassing war against European | might be continually orga es ae 
je Scarce the greater part of whom were | taneously made, upon our most impo 
rely yet i o by which on all sides it was sur- 
J tached p T acclimated, in numerous de- | posts, Dy Which or + the coe 
which i and under circumstances in | rounded. The policy g he (eo 
U e advantage was on their side. in-chief, which admitted 0 possi A 
* any conditi : s escape from Lucknow inte 
tudesirab] nations, a guerilla war was lof the enemy“ tinued to be lar 
at then z „but with the circumstances | Rohilcund, e coni in Sy eee 
table. and xisted, its necessity was inevi- | and widely iene ‘conan 
Reared likel unfortunately, its duration ap-| deemed to be a mista pace 
Weather Wis © be interminable. The hot | Colin; some, more ees 
t on, Jst setting in; and during | fact to Cionna E 
while others averred ta 


Ucceed; í : 
ceeding months, in a climate 


c 
aie to the sun is ordinarily 
Ae the English troops had the 


x Are SP eee cae eae 


BSE toes oe 


Verse influences of the season, ’ 


Oude by the rebels, an 
establishment in Rohilcur 
dance with the ¢ 1 


ROHILCUND. | 
——— 


a 
ot was precisely the movement he desired 
h D 3 , 
iatever may have been his intentions, it 

£ > 
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STORY OF THE 


were the anticipati 
icipations ent i 
ertained pri 
prior to 


oe, 


the reoceupatio 
e n of Luck 
a greater portion of teat The eg. 
at place into Rohileun Heal troos tei Ne 
d S feo e 


o (or OO ai to deal only with | that 
In order to trace hi We : ` ield for exertion, a » Opened 
pny elo en 6 faea win tee a al 
era position of affair oC rel gu. of th Ite, || att? 
Pa a eee ae shall now resume tl mel] m 
. € anc € ve opera 7 . d 1 a 
We t 2 our only, where any consider- On the 10t gn o 1858. ng the hy | the 
$ body of rebels maintained themselves | di oes th of April, G HHH) adva 
im attitudes of resolute defiance oe x on destined for e a Wal | 
marked ascendancy over fie nah z 1th proke up from Luck lion in Roa è | a 
c adjacent dis- | the mar know, a Heung} av 
tricts. Lucknow, of course, was Te aatal olar ch, of about 150 nd commen [| e10 
and stronghold of the insurrection its ne pe , then the princip us torai for 
rison representing nothing less aa oe ie insurgent chiefs of a rendezvous ol abou 
mass of mutineers escaped ee) i namely, the Nana Sahib z north-west | pon 
But besides Lucknow, the fort and elhi. | the Nawab of Futtegh 2 Khan Bahadar | whic 
Kotah, in Rajpootana el of dh town of the same ine ches toes others, M but 
Bundlecund, had can fr ansie, in | position at Roorkee e leaving ai whel 
period of the revolt e om an early and entered the co o a the Cin fj tom 
strong bodies of Te oie eae of above. The command ous province fron } him 
those provinces be effectu ae s, nor could his staff down to Ca ler-in-chief also order {|| us 
ue oan in Reson: eae 3 U ne portion of the anita intending, wi | a 
ued. Lastl Set n sub- | Walpole’s : under Genel || i 
Cres Fee cacitoned, the old zo commend, to M a L| wih 
y large accessi ,no doubt, teshur: a 1e Ganges, to Rit! poss 
- marauders, Se ecb Calpee, and Cea thence beste Rah i 
which position it nabs alpee, from| But it was not only i y 
aa the European TO E o ee® direction from his Ra T norii a a 
he places thus indicated wer vicinity. | now that Sir Coli ad-quarters at Luti caya 
Tndian scale of reck ated were all, on the | for Be olin. Campbell had to lok 3 
a ench oning? within short dis- easter Sa ichasusg Fyzabad, on th ra 
the British PES n the chief -part of | an aora of Oude, was occupied tri T 
distributed over the cen for some time under Sa iy ORES) against whieh a colum i 
country. It was th same parts Pein allie 11th one Grant, was put in mot} | puls 
the commanders to e policy, however, of in a soutl TE March; while further wanill the 
Pt thevone eae their efforts | town of soto direction, the importa actie 
recommended by the operation which was | N. by E fs nee ee only fifty-six miki also 
promised henmost se A urgency, or by nite g D gta was closely eleagutt™ then 
Dai anl Tome portant results; and | render T els, under Koer Sing, shkil iyi 
lised, in a ES coerce monopo- ee pene conspicuous among Y | the 
coun ona? f the anxieties of the | his c ae the insurrectionary movemen iT 
Thus Calpee was di or the time! being. |A conduct at Arrah in the previous Jit Che 
Colin Grenet isregarded, though ee, gainst this chief a brigade ander Hf | en 
force, lay for ‘eek with an  overpowerin compen’ of Sir Edward Lugar’, 4 3 
of it, and its E time within fifty mil 5 ispatched from Lucknow Or the “i Agi 
held in ch mutinous garriso y miles|March, and the district signed 10 "|]| the 
: eck by a smal n was simply | protecti strict con gned alll a 
tion stationed at C all corps of obserya- | ti ection, embraced a wide feld for ° ow 
Jhansie were left awnpore; Kotah and tions in the territory between Goru ff | Mot 
spectively of Gera the operations a amo Benares, which had been redut, a 
who were Aana s Roberts and Rose aL r by the advance of the Nepaul ie ie 
cour from the Bomb with columns of suc- 2a the energetic movements ofa a i the 
was reasonably aed presidency; and it a er Brigadier Franks. sI | the 
force of the rebel pated, that if the main OVENS! as the district became rx I| hing 
Lucknow, the El could be Cui t i roops by the concentration of 7 
might be dealt RA bodies of insur ua round Lucknow, the insurgents Ti; 
with at discretion R s | neers again appeared in arms, a 
. Such | received an accession of st ength fi 


* See ante, P- 104. 
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fia 7 Lucknow, they had reoc- | about the arrival 


of the treasure. The man 


Rl i 

Peg | j fugitive e and marched down to} said he did not k 

hal sete Goruckpo” ’ Colonel Milman, com- | whether there wets any eee aket 
ng a 


the ghat, on which poi 


{io er nt he could give no 


Mey ding > stati on receiving in- | inf : C 
oe pio. station, Up g information. T 
Sin me m ese intention, on. the 20th of | ‘Oh! you want eae laughed, and said, 

q of th ’ e everything from me; 


IA | 
ey || apy Avie of the 37th regiment, 

| 

4 

| 


I know very well, there ar irty-si 

soldiers in the fort, and fri Neato ps 
kept in the cutcherry near the western gate 
—what you call Suddur gate? So ue 
the fellow gets all the news of every place. 
The Madras cayalry that were at Azimghur 
would not fight. Those sent here were all 
Mussulmen — suspicious - looking fellows. 


f i 

vo {feller mare ) : : 

tH ihe BOP b, mg with him, besides his own 
ta] 


advanced guard of their force, 


' t : ; 
w eh he immediately attacked and routed, | One day: a washerman was washing our 
alow, [|f ju; the. main body coming up in over- clothes, when. one of them asked, ‘ Whose 

the colonel was forced | clothes are you washing? The answer 


being, ‘Sahib loges, -the fellow said, ‘Wash 
on: for a few days more, and then we will 
see how you will again wash Sahib loges’ 
clothes.’ ‘ Thank God they have gone back 
to Azimgurh. Four of them wanted to 
come inside the factory to see the place, 
but I would not allow them in. I am 
living in the factory. Do not be alarmed 
for me. All will be well, by the interposi- 
tion of Almighty God in behalf of his 


people.” - 


it Hl] tg make a precipitate retreat, leaving behind 
|| him his guns and baggage. — He, however, 
foj) succeeded in reaching the intrenchments 
rdera || near Agimgurh without any more serious 
vii filos. The rebels, numbering 4,000 men, 
eurl ||) vith four guns, then advanced and took 
1p the flf possession of the town without opposition 
o Pt- fl fon the 26th of March ; but on the following 
eu day, a force, consisting of 200 men of her 
majesty’s 87th regiment, two guns, and the 
head-quarters division of the 4th Madras 


if 
at ; a 
i | helming numbers, 

i 

| 


ester 


nt: cavalry, under Colonel Dames of the 37th,| Sir Edward Lugard marched from Luck- 
0 lotl] made a sortic from the intrenchment, driv- | now, as before stated, in the last week of 
on ilill ling the enemy before them with ease, in | March, for the purpose of relieving Azim- 

gurh; but found his passage obstructed by 


if "| the open country, but, unfortunately, ven- e } 
. r j| turing to attack the town, they were re- the destruction of a bridge over the Goomtee 
moti}! pulsed, with the loss of Captain Bedford of | at Sultanpore, a town thirty-four miles 


rami} the 87th regiment, who was killed in the} south of Oude, on the road to Azimguth. 
of necessity a change 


poti action, and of elev 
jaa a en of the men, who were | The consequence was 0° 
ke ‘ko killed or disabled. Colonel Dames | of route, which was notified to the secretary 
ne then retired to the intrenchment, covered | of the governor-general at Alba in 
n all nes guns and cavalry, and there awaited | the following telegram from Sir News 
vel | The fan of reinforcements. Lugard :— 

ollowing extract fr letter, dated April 5th, 1858. 
Jul? S€ rom a letter, dat «Syltanpore Cantonments, April ote, 
: azeepore, April 4th, affords an interior} «pe so eens to tell his excellency that 


der ¥ | Tiew of the 


d HL e doings of the rebel chief :— arrived here this morning all right, but owing to the 


destroyed by fire, and there 


eat || oer Si o R ing been 

Al Azi ing has taken possession of| bridge having Dee i der 
e =f] | Azim p 105 ffect a crossing Un 
' f being no boats, I could not e othe right bank 


1 OPH the ne He got hold of the gomasta of 
off down 5000 se and wanted him to pay 
oe | tt give ppo rupees: Of course, he could 
juc ‘l] gun to ace large sum, so he tied him to a 
|| 2oment u the poor fellow off. Just at that 

out ur soldiers that were in the fort 
| their ain? at the time his men were cooking 


a week; I therefore proceeded dow 
towards Jaunpore.” 


Pursuing this route, Sir Bdward reached 
the last named place on the 9tl Cae 
month; from whence, on the evnini ma e 
following day, he marched to en ee 
rebel chuckledar named Gholanm i Huss m 
but the enemy had no ator Bee 
fight, and prudently retired wit! 
celerity; but not without sa } 
and guns: the fact was anno 
dier-general Lugard, 1n © 
gram :— ate 


Thareeno,.2 Md he made his escape to 
the gun. Before this man was tied to 
liens W. er Sing asked him how many 
€ in the Ghazeepore fort, and 


er 


es 


Pe ee 


b 
q 


an 


: č a 
| Havelock* killed, and six sowars wounded. 


HISTORY 


AZIMGURH— AN ATTACK. | 


“Camp Pigree, April, 1858. 

“J marched to this place yesterday, expecting ‘9 
find the force under Gholaum Hussein, which pa 
lundered and burnt the village of Selmedapore, ube 
previous day, and had actually threatened Trenera 
On arriving, found that the rebels to the pune 
of 3,000 with two guns were about five or six miles 
distant. My troops were too exhausted from the 
excessive heat, and a sixteen miles march, to pro- 
ceed; but in the evening on hearing that there ieee 
a movement amongst the enemy, pursued with 
three horse artillery guns and cavalry, Kane up 
with him, killed about eighty, dispersed the re- | 
mainder, and captured their two, guns, which a 
now in my camp. One officer, Lieutenant Charles 


The detour rendered necessary by the 
destruction of the bridge at Sultanpore, 
materially retarded the advance of Lugard’s 
corps upon Azimgurh, which he did not 
reach until the 15th of April; but in the 
meantime, events of importance were in 
progress in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that town, consequent upon the repulse 
of the troops under Colonel Milman, and 
the rapid advance of a rebel force under 
Koer Sing. 

As soon as intelligence of the unsuccess- 
full effort of Colonel Milman had reached 
Benares, coupled with a rumour that the 
enemy had actually taken possession of 
Azimeurh, a force consisting of 450 men of 
her majesty’s 13th regiment, and forty-six 
of the Madras rifles, were at once dispatched 
under Lord Mark Kerr, to the aid of the 
English commanders. The reinforcement 
also took under its charge a train of 300 
bullock carts, conveying ammunition and 
stores for the troops in the intrenchment. 
Notwithstanding the heavy impediment to 
rapid movement presented by this large 
convoy, the troops marched with such 
celerity, as to arrive within ten miles of the 
station on the third day after quitting 
Benares. On the following morning (April 
6th) the force reached Azimgurh, where it 
was confronted hy the enemy, who ocenpied 
a position of great strength on both sides of 
the main road; their right resting on a 
strong walled village, and their left being 
protected by a ditch and embankment ; they 
had also partly destroyed a bridge in their 


* This officer was a nephew of the general whose 
name is intimately connected with the series of 
brilliant triumphs, crowned by the timely relief of 
Lucknow (see p. 41). The lieutenant, at the com- 
mencement of the mutiny, was adjutant of the 12th 
Bengal native irregular cavalry, and was thrown out 
of the regular service by the revolt of that regiment. 


He afterwards joined his uncle asa Volunteer, and j a few hours, and his loss was @ c 


for nine months was more or less actively employed 
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rear, to assist them in their p e 
town, if necessary. The at treat ing A 
menced with great spirit rack Way È ia 
whose fire was very severe. A he ni Wl ie 
peans maintained their cla ut the pt IRS 
driving the enemy back iuto ag Vietopy Lae 
considerable loss. On the Bre. tomy | pigo 
officer (Captain Jones Paes Side | ail 
another wounded, and twenty 2 Kile, 5 | 0 
numbered among the casualties ¢ en ve | shed 
The position of the conyo of the inf) ath 
period of the struggle, extremely a at ofl anit 
while Lord Mark Kerr was ice ray the 
gaged with the encmy immediately i, tt) apo 
of him, a large body of the raa af 
moved round to the rear, and eo ho Bee 
ous onslaught upon the handfal tet [e 
left for the protection of the Convo tronpa sere 
attempt to cut off the latter, was ie Ry En 
frustrated by the gallantry of the tt ies 
officer in charge of which (Captain va ia 
was killed in the encounter. After M EA 
narrow escape from numbers that shui i trer 
have been overpowering and resistless, Lif were 


Mark Kerr succeeded in reaching theim) Sikl 
trenchment with his charge, where hoe) had 
mained watching the enemy until thewi} day: 
val of the larger force under Sir Hirai} Ast 
Lugard, enabled him to quit the positim{} rect 
active service. The rebel chief did not, ho.) seri 
ever, wait for an encounter with that genen! | Edv 


but after a few days of indecision, the i} las, 
of April was reported as auspicious fo tè a 
movement of the force; and on that d a 

em 


Koer Sing and part of his followers quei 
evacuated the town; the remainder fh 
men and guns marching on the l i 
General Lugard being then within sf 


: Š z ; ii whe 
miles of Azimgurh, which was still oa | Bri 
by a strong body of insurgents bore A wh 
the place, and several hundred sepo; | get 


mutinied regiments. nde? ie | 


The retirement of the force | ent 1 
Sing was reported to the govern ing! sta 
telegram from the oficer comm mo 
Benares, as follows :— dis 


“ By express dated this morning me ne “hos 
Azimgurh reported that a large oE had | Ba 
that place with two horse artillery neepore Ga 
off, it was supposed towards Ghaž wal PEL) + the 
in and around Lucknow. Wee one ra a 
left the army in Qude, with the €o pr anie? Si | hin 
manded, Lieutenant Haveloc t A wit 
holding a command in a Ghoors® goul 1A, 
skirmish near Jaunpore, a lurxmg syg, g Tn 
him from a hut window as he P| the Hl 


. Q VIve 
took effect in his face. He surY’ |. of 


to all that knew him. 


[JUGDESPORE, 


ro i 

pace pie to th 
of aG anges to h 
: scespore, and fur 
information that enable 
from a body of Madras ca 
Cumberlege, which had 
Intercept his flight. 
Jugdespore, Koer Sing, who it was reported 
had lost an arm, and been wounded in 
the thigh in the recent encounter, was 
joined by several thousand armed ToS 
collected by his brother, Umer Sing. These 
men were posted in the jungles which, on a 
former occasion, had witnessed the disaster 
of the troops near Arrah. 

This latter place was at the time occupied | | 
by a British force, consisting of 150 men of | | 
her majesty’s 35th regiment, 50 seamen of 
the naval brigade, and 150 of Rattray’s | 
Sikhs, the whole under the command of Cap- 
tain Le Grand. This officer, hearing of the 
arrival of Koer Sing and his followers at 
Jugdespore, determined to attack the rebels, | 
and marched for that purpose with his | 
whole force of 350 men, and two 12-pounder | 
howitzers, to encounter not only fearful | 
odds im point of numbers, but also a diffi- 
culty he ought prudently to have been cog- 
nisant of. In approaching the stronghold 
of the rebel chief the path for the troops lay | 
through a jungle which swarmed with the | 
concealed enemy. The troops were there 
taken by surprise and shot down almost 
without a possibility of resistance, After 
some ineffectual firing of the howitzers a 
bugler sounded the retreat, and a panic 
seemed instantaneously to have seized the | | 
whole force, which was thrown into confu- | B. 
sion and took to flight, abandoning a | 
and elephants, on their way to Arrah, VAD u 
ther, to within two miles, they were poe 2 


e rebel chief in 
is hereditary state 
nished him with 
d him to escape 
valry under Colonel 
been dispatched to 
Upon his arrival at 


f hs 

1 archleSs have arrats 
vig | ide on Elephan ; 
, of April, as before mentioned, 
eider Sit Edward Lugard, came 
Ue |) fhe Wera of Azimgurh; and upon his 


G q 4 
y onthe 15tl 


of the rebel force, which had been 
afrol pi to cover the retreat of Koer Sing. The 
| ia ; ht well, and with more determina- 
af | E than usual; and it was not without a 
to | rere struggle, that they were defeated and 
< TEE expelled the city- They retired in good order, 
were and were pursued for about a dozen miles. 
ort, i in the action and pursuit, three of their 
Jon | guns were captured, and a few men ‘killed 
ert! and wounded. On the side of the British, 
hif. twenty-five were wounded, among whom 
slm] vere Lieutenant Hamilton, of the 3rd 
thes] Sikhs, and a civilian named Venables, who 
hen} lad rendered important service in the early 
hea} days of the revolt; but one only was killed. 
Biri} As the retreat of the enemy was in the di- 
timi} rection of Goruckpore, and likely to cause 
ot hur} serious embarrassment in that quarter, Sir 
vent | Edward Lugard dispatched Brigadier Doug- 
he ùf las, with the 87th and 84th regiments, and 
fortz}/ some cavalry and guns in pursuit of them; 
jat den himself, with the greater part of his force, 
qué] | Temaming at Azimgurh, where, by the 
rot authority of government, a proclamation 
2 Ay He issued, offering 25,000 rupees and a 
nee pardon to any rebel, or other person, 
cits) Tho should apprehend and deliver to the 


HH ash authorities the person of Koer Sing, 
sof} Who, it 


on... Vas Supposed, would endeavour to anderen 

oh eq into the Behar districts with his follow- | by the exultant enemy; Beer nce. | 

op KÉ | “2 most of whom were Bhojepore sepoys. ‘down the English soldiers e 

A alg troops under Brigadier Douglas | The men of the 35th regiment sulterec r 

f.c Started . s T riga 1er } Ougia A er a astrous affair, more t an | 
diis “in pursuit of the rebel chief, and | severely ia this dusa 


Moved wit} their whole number being | 


two-thirds of 


a l dtaa v2 Such celerity as to accomplish a er were | 
be | ae of a hundred miles in a days, | killed or wounded. Among the aie al 
D te me nel overtaking the fugitive and his the ee comm j 

Bausdeh e 2lst of April, at a place named | force, Captain He 


> à town on the north bank of the | and Dr. Clarke. 


3 idi : : c rtun 
| i the West equidistant from Ghazeepore on} in which nee r military ardo 
ola sha UA Chuprah on the east. After peared in the vive! 


a i i -e instructions g1 
bimse| p chcounter, in which Koer Sing disobeyed the ee om 
ith the 7 Wounded, the enemy was routed, | the superior au intl 

el ' 4 sioned much angry commen 


|A make SS Of a gum and four elephants. 
[i Pictish go Stauce of native hostility to the 
tinha YAS exhibited in this district by 
ants of the villages, who rendered 


re 
4 


JUGDESPORE—A DEFEAT. | 


jungle—as cattle are sent into the slaughter- 
house—to die. 

The following letter supplies a full report 
of this disastrous affair. It is dated from 
Fort Arrah, April 26th :—“ On the evening 
of the 22nd instant, a detachment, under 
the command of Captain Le Grand, marched 
out with a view of looking up the mutineers 
at Judgespore. We marched till half-past 
twelve o’clock, when the detachment was 
halted for refreshment and rest ; and, at five 
the following morning, we again started, 
but had not proceeded far, when the enemy 
were observed in a village two miles from 
Judgespore, busily em ployed in throwing up 
a breastwork, which pursuit we quickly 
compelled them to abandon. A couple of 
howitzers were moved up, and some shells 
were thrown into the village; and the 7th 
company of the 85th deployed into line, 
while the Sikhs and sailors advanced in 
quarter distance column, with the 5th 
company thrown out, under Lieutenants 
Ross and Parsons as skirmishers. Upon 
arriving at the village we found it deserted, 
so we pushed on where the road led through. 
a grove of mangoes. The skirmishers on 
the right, observing the enemy in great 
numbers flocking into a formidable position, 
opened fire on them, which was taken up 
by the whole line. The column was then 
halted, and ordered to form in line; but the 
men were so impatient, so eager to take 
revenge, that they paid no attention to the 
order! A few seconds after a cheer was 
given by the skirmishers, who perceiving the 
enemy pushing on in dense masses, were 
preparing to give them a taste of the. bayonet: 
when the bugle sounded for them to fall 
back: this was a fatal error, it quite dis- 
heartened the men ; and the enemy, who had 
wayered at the cheer and bold front of our 
men, now grew valiant as they advanced 
unmolested, and took a position behind 
trees, brushwood, &c. ; and opened a gallin 
fire from two guns, which was soon = 
sponded to by our artillery and infantry 
and the action then became general. After 
an hour’s fighting they outflanked us on 
the right and left, and their cavalry made 
an attempt to get in our rear and cut off our 
retreat. The order was now given to reti 
—-that order which no English soldier likes 
to hear, but it was obeyed; our two sane 
being necessarily left behind, as the horses 

iat dragged them to the place were not 
nee tobefound. They were first spiked a 
the face of wee enemy by Sergeant Howleben 
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| 
and gunners Heytroy and Wop | 
artillery, who She fein PN) |e 
really ashamed to write s by 
as I have begun I vill oe er; hie 
our retreat in a most order] ie We jt 
the jungle, driving the enem Anner oy 
ever they approached too Y back 5 
reached a tank in the 9 i 
soldiers, sailors, Sikhs and fol an, vies f 


swallowing stagnant water, pay begg | || wot 
get no better, and were faintine a coy f | the 
when a cry was raised that the c ith thing | the 
thundering down on us; but no Pal ph |) J 
rise till Dr. Clarke, running foros oul hap 
his sword, and called on the men eee Do 


square round him. A sort of X 
formed, and a volley discharged Be 
approaching horsemen, which soon a i 
blood-thirsty villains turn about ani H 
After this the retreat was disgraceful: st Ht hos 
man had his own way; no commands ye “not 
listened to; the men were raving wilds al “ha 
when we gained the main road, ami | 

dreadful scene never before was beill E 
The European portion of the force wel Ou 


falling from apoplexy by sections, andy} | HS 
aid could be administered, as the medel} || P 
stores were captured by the enemy; tè all 
dhooly-bearers having fled, notwithstul} a 

( 


ing the utmost exertions of the medic. | 
officers to keep them to their post. Wafi 4 
was to be done? What aid could be gr) |) 


them? Nothing. There were sixteen a 
phants, but they carried the wounded; #) th 
the poor unfortunate beings were % \) in 
hind, to be cut to pieces. The bogs ‘th 
would sound the halt, the greatest wa ive 
of the Europeans, with about trey TT cn 


thirty brave Sikhs, stood; but where 
the main body ?—advaneing 02, tty 
of their comrades. Jup 

«About two miles from the A | 
the retreat, Captain Le Grant will 
through the breast, and died; Mi |) R 
Massey and poor Dr. Clarke, "ae | 
35th, fell from apoplexy 02 t ii wey | 
were left to the mercy of the oe ‘he rl 
we had got five or six miles ip në | 
the soldiers and sailors were une ai 


sun, kept a-head with the e 
of covering our retreat, an piles $ 
they did so was about three Trabo 

(Arrah), when there were hey £ 
Ruropeans left from 199: 
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house, and when the 


large : 
ched nearenough they brought 
os @ thickly. The Dinapore 


the 35th ran away from 
and left them to be cut up. 
ful calumny, and I am 


| 9 ¢ disgrace rer t tr di 

| his 1 have it in my power to contrac ict 
has [sone fie men been handled at the outset 
Wo pl da ree d 
ill, [it P handled his fistful of men, they 
When. [| 88 Piare sone through fire and beaten 

a . 

bey Feel though they were twenty times 

the 3 
a a number. ur loss is immense. ; 
na ii consequence of this unfortunate mis- 
Val) aie Jugdespore, a new series of opera- 
a hap became necessary ; and Brigadier 
ale Pm crossed the Ganges at Seena ghat 

| ti . 
p Hon the 95th of the month, with a strong 
io i i detachment of the 84th foot and two guns, 
adt | | for the purpose of clearing the jungle, 


fatal to our troops. This, 


3 at had been so 
— cr was a work of time; and it was 
dsm] | not until the middle of May that the rebel 
lds alf | | haunt was effectually broken up. 
a ng} || While the commander-in-chief was ar- 


ringing, and his lieutenants, diverging from 
Oude in various directions, were carrying 
| his well-concerted plans into operation, the 
“progress of the war continued active in 
‘all parts of the revolted provinces; and 


lV; tk 
ma | although success, as usual, crowned the 
meil | corts of British prowess, triumph in one 
We} | quarter was but a prelude to renewed 
je gi struggles in another. The whole country 
eend] || Yasin a blaze of insurrection ; and the fires 
delja} | Tere no sooner trampled out in the east, 
etel | than they broke out with renewed intensity 
bugti i the west, and spread north and south im 
pfii ae devastating flight. The region south- 
af] t of the Jumna, comprising Bundle- 
ere Fh / Fa) Central India, and Rajpootana, was 
atl) || S specially afflicted. 

Al tition the commanders who eminently 
lage loach hed themselves at this period, were 
(a Al pare Sir Hugh Rose, commanding the 
at eed India field force, and Major 
a ae who had under him the division 
tt | force a known as the Rajpootana field 
| e trium ne whom were now to add to 
he eh | The for Phs of the British army in India. 
PTI! of ben ct Commander, after a succession 

a ET villiant operations. ; 5 a 
1) tee Vast regior ae in various parts 0 
oops fron 1 through which he led his 

Y Dress of se RUALY, to March, at length, 

7 to dire Ereumstances, found it neces- 

ort o ct his attention to the town and 

of the ine asile, then held by a strong force 


Sur Š 

is couts, under the ranee in per- 

N extraordinary woman was the 
; a 


wife or mother of th 


appears to have e last rajah, and who 


her race with ee T martial spirit of 
aptitude for aordinary ability and 
plitude for command had d ‘ 
upon a formidable resistanca etermined 
troops; and e resistance to the English 
se Hee ) having a force of near 12,000 
ahah a ee pec sented position in 
ets ho me co atta 
t, however, had X primo 
accomplished. to be done; and it was 
On the 20th of March, Sir Hugh Rose 
after disposing of a number of captured 
forts in his way, arrived before Jhansie 
with the first division of his force, consist- 
ing of horse artillery and cavalry, and at 
once proceeded to invest the place. The 
two following days brought with them suc- 
cessively the two remaining divisions of his 
army; and, as far as was practicable, a cor- 
don was drawn around the city. For want 
of a plan of the town, repeated reconnais- 
sances were necessary, and consequent de- 
lay; but on the 28rd, a fire, both vertical 
and horizontal, was opened from a flanking 
battery in an excellent position, which told 
well upon the fortifications of the town, 
then defended by some 1,500 sepoys, 10,000 
Bundelars, and about 500 sowars. The 
position was strong, the town having a 
good wall, mounted by many guns ;—above 
the town, and constituting a separate and 
very formidable point of defence, frowned 
the huge castellated palace of the former 
rajahs ; and thither, from her palace in the 
town, the ranee repaired upon the invest- 
ment of the latter by the British troops. 
The qualifications of this lady for command 
at this crisis, were exhibited in two direc- 
tions —first, by extreme cunning, and 
secondly, by an indomitable spirit. At 
first, with a view of iene her eye tis 
ranee assumed a condescending ap 
friendly tone to the British cone 
and attempted to open a corres l 
with him, n which she expressed a pie 
to visit his camp, for the purpose Deeg 
amicable arrangement of the ensina ie 
culty. Sir Hugh Rose, however, Da 
cruel and treacherous charia ae of her 
ful woman, and was pre Ber, and he at 
real design in this prone rtures of the 
once put an end to further ove oe that. if 
ind by informing the messenst ae elk 
kind by ume to ente 
his mistress should presu rests E ld, 
British lines, upon any pe 
although a woman AM. 
assuredly be hanged, an 289 
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orders. 


the murders committed by her 
This, of course, stopped further negotia- 
tion of any kind, and the ranee bravely 
determined to defend herself to the last ; 
nor was there at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the siege any symptoms of 
weakness or vacillation on her part, or that 
of her personal adherents. i f 

A letter from the camp before Jhansie, 
dated March 26th, says—“ The enemy are 
returning shot for shot, and their guns are 
admirably managed by a Bengal artillery- 
man, who has been distinctly seen, through 
a telescope, laying them so as to make 
them bear on our positions. We have four 
batteries round the fort and town, and keep 
peppering away day and night. A party of 
the 3rd Europeans is posted under cover of 
a mound near the fort, and they, with their 
Enfields, topple over any of the enemy who 
show their heads about the walls. There 
were nine mutineers hung on the 24th, and 
yesterday evening twenty-eight were shot 
to death by musketry. A tehseeldar, who 
formerly belonged to our service, but who 
had been seen with the enemy at Chun- 
derie, leading or encouraging them on, 
came in a few days ago, with the face of 
brass, to pay his respects to Sir Robert 
Hamilton. Sir Robert desired him to be 
seated, went over to the general’s tent, and 
in less than five minutes the said tehseeldar 
was seen hanging in silks in a prominent 
position in front of the enemy, who fired 
on our people while the execution was 
being performed. We have a fakir pri- 
soner, who was present in Jhansie when 
the massacre of our countrywomen and 
men took place: his life was spared on 
condition that he would point out where 
the magazine of the rebels was situated— 
and Lam glad to say his information has 
proved of some service already ; for yester- 
day, our batteries were pouring red-hot 
balls and live carcases into the fort and 
town, and set the latter on fire in several 
places. The magazine, has, however, as 
yet escaped. The lst brigade joined us 
yesterday morning; and when their sieve 
train begins to play, we may soon expect 
the fort to be breached. We moved ground 
this morning to the right of the fort, and 
A other brigade took up a position to the 

By the 28th of the month, two 24- 
pounders, two 18-pounders, two 10-inch 
and six 8-inch mortars with some light 
field Pee pouring their iron mes- 


sengers of death and devastat 
town. The fire of the En atio : 
vigorously sustained, and a a Ye 
that the officers were Ba l ai 


opinion that some European one in the is 
native golandauze, command wa taita ih 
tillery. While this interchan i their all F 
was carried on with untiring S tt ich | th 
parties, intelligence reached Sit Tr by bok | ge 
that a large rebel force com Tugh My pet 
Tantia Topee, a relative of Nate rh | tha 
and his principal agent in ee Saif, lea 
Gwalior contingent from its fealty $ the | gu 
the way to relieve the city. he waso f qui 
sitated the division of Sir Huglys i Meow MEE 
two parts, one to continue the sien Ro 
other to meet the advancing enem So tte P|) vic 
field, who numbered from twenty to tye thy i 
five thousand men. On the morning i | || ond 
Ist of April, the two forces joined batte | Pei 
but as General Rose was determined ml ee 
cease or slacken the fire of his batteis | | vd 
upon the town, or discontinue the inve | || the 
ment of it, he had but a small porting} || ™ 
his troops to oppose to the immensk} || 4 
numerical superiority of the enemy; thi} |) reg 
portion he, however, manceuvred with thee f | | tng 
of one familiar with the battle-field, andite.} || i 
complished gloriously the task assigned tot} || feni 
Dividing his small force into three divisis ff | sue 
one of which remained to carry on tff] eiel 
bombardment of the town, he, with tk} ae 
other two, proceeded to attack the advaneg) || cy 
enemy in front and flank. After af pe 
nonade, which the rebels contrary to ae ie 
custom bore for some time without bee ard 
into confusion, the’ cavalry were ordered’) || iny 


For the first time in he iis 
war, the rebels formed squares, a nil 
charge with the bayonet and wie et 


the horsemen. ‘The third time f i 
came on in front and flank at pe ets 


charge. 


time, the square was broken ang 
thrown into confusion, began dig 
They were, however, rallied eee | apy 
tempted to hold their ground, | of 
charge utterly routed them, a i bef 
precipitately towards the riwe E | to 
which hundreds who had escape The sf || cit 
met with a miserable death. ves T 
brigade of the enemy, 12 AEN 
regiments of the Gwalior cor, ih 
the same time cut up and © jorety R 
second division of the Britis 1 
short but desperate resistant 


re: 
they exhibited extraordina I 
many instances of indivi es ae 
would have been honourab 
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i directed. The routed sepoys 
flight to reach a ford of 
to which point the cavalry 


Betwa,u 


n S 
ected a tillery followed in pursuit, 
they FF and ae blazing jungle, which had been 
‘ang 
a | || gd bY 
chic 
bot 0 
Roef |) as estim loss to the enemy of at 
AE chat day showed a los 5 a 
li tha en, besides the whole of their 

i 


Os 
yantity 5 4 4 ANE 
The following telegram from Sir Hugh 


Rose announced to the government the 
victory of the lst of April :— 


[| wfhis morning at daybreak, the force, under my 


ep | ders, fought a general action with the so-called 
Of tl, f || orders, 10U5 5 ie 3 
t] Peishwa’s army, and by the blessing of God gained 
atile | | | a complete victory. The rebels are stated to have 
not | |) numbered from 20,000 to 25,000 men; they were 
tteig | || under Tantia Topee, Nana Sahib’s relative, and 


inves. | || their object was to relieve Jhansie. I did not dis- 
af || continue the siege nor investment of Jhansie, conse- 
HON | quently the force with which I fought was extremely 
ensth | || weak, The rebels, amongst whom were thé grenadier 
a thi} |) regiment, and another regiment of the Gwalior con- 
hee | || tingent fought, except the cavalry, desperately ; but I 
dites tumed their left flank with artillery and cavalry, and 
dink after making two stands they broke and fled, de- 
sion, 


| fending themselves individually to the last. I pur- 
| sued them to the river Retwa, taking all their guns, 


yn the} |} eighteen in number, and an English 18-pounder of 
Hh tk ie Gwalior contingent, drawn by two elephants, an 
T inch mortar, and quantities, of ammunition, in- 


cidi shells, 18-pounder shot, ordnance park, and 
ik ene elephants. Two standards were also 
en: the enemy tried to stop our pursuit by set- 


ting the junel 3 f 
Gi ngle on fire 
ardour of a , but nothing could check the 


q Cal 


orell in , artillery and cavalry, who gallopped 
sep TA as the country in flames. I cannot 
Ste : presen SG E we 

al t Bid it must have t the enemy’s loss in killed, but 


e be rer "i ay i 
stewed with en very great, as the country is 


pile dead bodies, chiefly those of 
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ps might 
receding 
days ; but, at daybreak, on te see 
order was issued for the assault, Three 
| guns, fired in succession from the 18- 
| pounders, in the breaching battery, gave 
the signal, and the columns rushed forward. 
A tremendous fire was immediately opened 
upon them from the walls, and the resistance 
at each of the four points of attack was 
most desperate. On the right, the first at- 
tempt to escalade was unsuccessful. The 


ladders broke behind the three men who 
first mounted (two officers and a private of 
the Bombay engineers), and they were cut 
to pieces upon the wall. At another point 
a young officer, Lieutenant Dartnell, of the 
86th regiment, had mounted the ladder 
before him, which also broke, and feel- 
ing that it was giving way the young 
hero sprang at the battlement, and having 
clutched it, obtained a footing on the 
wall. There, attacked by a dozen sepoys, 
he stood at bay, cutting down every man 
who approached, till some men, furious 
at the sight of his peril, scrambled up the 
remains of the ladder, and cleared away his 
assailants by the bayonet. On the left of 
the attack the 86th and 25th native in- 
fantry had made their way good through a 


1S overwhelming superiority of | the 


reach, and had escaladed the neighbouring 
ae and the ladders on the right harn 
been again placed, the wall was eap 
surmounted by the 3rd Europeans = e 
Hyderabad infantry ; and the four columns, 


enemy retired, pus 
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JHANSIE—FATAL EXPLOSION. | 


a frightful explosion sent conquerors: and 
conquered, masonry, dead bodies, and living 
| men all into the air together. The sepoys | 
had blown up the magazine, and, by this 
desperate act, nine officers and 200 men 
were killed and wounded. Not an officer 
ofthe 86th regiment escaped without injury. 
It was now discovered that the ranee had 
fled, with such of her troops as could break 
through the cordon which Sir Hugh had 
endeavoured to draw round the place. In 
the endeavour of the rest of the garrison to 
escape, the slaughter was terrible, insomuch 
that, during the storming of the fort, and 
pursuit of the garrison, more than 3,000 of 
the rebels were laid low, besides the 1,500 
slain during the battle. Much of this 
slaughter was within the city itself, for it 
was believed by the soldiers that the towns- 
people had favoured the rebels, and coun- 
tenanced the atrocities perpetrated by them 
upon the unfortunate Europeans who were 
murdered in the previous June;* and the 


——— 


men took severe vengeance before their 
officers could check the waste of life. Of 
course, all this desperate work could not be 
carried on without some loss on the part of 
the British troops also, and many brave but 
impetuous men fell in the murderous con- 
flict that for some hours raged throughout 
the streets of the city. Fortunately the 
sudden evacuation of the fort lessened the 
chance of serious loss in that quarter, for it 
was capable of holding out against attack 
for a long period, had the nerve of the rebels 
been equal to the trial. Ina telegram from 
Sir Hugh Rose to the governor-general, the 
former observes—“ Jhansie is not a fort, but 
its strength makes it a fortress; it could 
not haye been breached; and could only 
have been taken by mining and blowing up 
one bastion after another.” The following 
details of this spirited achievement are col- 
lected from various sources, and as they are 
evidently the results of personal acquaint- 
ance with the subject, may not be deemed 


3 graph, who writes thus :— 
| «The town of Jhansie was stormed on the 


2 8rd instant, by the first brigade on the left 
and by the second brigade on the right, 
The signal was three guns, just as ‘day 
dawned. The arrangements appeared to be 
exceedingly good. ‘The first brigade were 
told-off in two storming parties of the 86th 
regiment and 25th native infantry, each 


* See vol. i., p. 273. 
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of March, not less than 5,000 men have 
fallen; but we also have suffered a great 
deal. There are five officers killed and 
twenty-five wounded; 200 European sol- 
diers killed and wounded; and a hundred 
natives. The 86th and l4th dragoons have 
been the principal sufferers; the former 
corps alone having had one officer killed 
and five wounded. Search has been made 
for the bodies of the Europeans who were 
murdered, and they have been found ex- 
actly in the place pointed out. A mutineer 
who was present gives a description of how 
they met their death.. It is much the same 
as we at first heard, except that Captain 
Skene did not shoot his wife and himself. 
The quantity of loot in the fort and town is 
immense; already upwards of fifty lacs 
have been found.” : 
The following extract vividly describes 
the assault and capture of the town :—“ At 
two o’clock a.m., on the 3rd, one was awoke 
with the words ‘assault immediately.” We 
were to storm in three places. At the right 
attack by the 3rd Europeans with scaling- 
ladders; at the left attack a party was to 
storm the breach, and 350 men of the 88th 
| and 25th native infantry, under Major 
Stuart, of the former, to escalade at another 
part of the town. The light company of 
the 88th went first, then a hundred of the 
25th native infantry, under Lieutenant 
Fenwick, and then two reserves of seventy- 
five men from each regiment. This party 
got quietly within 350 yards of the wall, 
which is about twenty-three feet high, just 
before daylight; and on the signal being 
given, away they went. We advanced 
steadily until about 150 yards of the town, 
when Major Stuart roared out, ‘ Now, lads, 
for an Irish yell? and a yell-was given that 
might frighten Beelzebub himself, A ter- 
rible fire was instantly opened upon us, and 
when ,we got close to the wall, stinkpots, 
rockets, and red-hot balls came down upon 
us in showers, and a good many casualties 
took place. We, however, managed to place 
the ladders, and up them rushed Dartnell 
86th; Fowler, 86th j Sewell, 86th ; Webber. 
: R.E.; and Stuart, 86th ; followed by the 
men. Dartnell was the first man up, and 
received four severe sword-cuts. : Fowler 
shot one or two of his opponents, and saved 
his life; but he will lose the use of his left 
hand. After some hard fighting, we gained 
the wall; the party attacking at the breach 
having got in there without much resistance, 
came to Pp us. We then all went on 
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mes} md man, and with fearful odds—only one 
yen | | officer escaped being wounded out of all the 
dv} | 86th. Well, our object was the palace; and 

| a last, after tremendous fighting, they 
say] reached it, and found 3,000 men defending 
in | it. A tremendous rush was made, and it 
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a A up the magazine, killing themselves 
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sent them to our end, we killed them. At 
the end there was a sort of cave place, which 
the infantry could not at first get at; and 
there only seven were afterwards found, all 
the rest having been killed. We did not 
know what to do, as the infantry did not like 
facing it; and the sun was just setting, when 
up galloped some messengers, calling out 
that the 2nd brigade camp was attacked, and 
that the artillery and cavalry were to move 
up as fast as possible. Imagine the feeling 
atter having been in our saddles since three 
in the morning! Away we galloped as fast 
as we could go; and on reaching the camp 
found that 4,000 men, with two guns, had 
really approached it, but that they were 
the force of the Jeri rajah, who was favour- 
able to us, and was coming to our aid. 
We were not sorry to find such was the 
case; and so leaving the fellows in the cave 
to the 24th native infantry, we returned to 
our own camp, where I can tell you I slept 
Jast night as soundly as any man cont 
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account of the conduct of the European 
soldiers, when once within the place, de- 
serves preservation in a history of the sepoy 
war. It is given upon the authority of a 
correspondent of the Bombay Standard. 
“When the town was captured, and the 
actual fight was over, a great many of the 
inhabitants were found to be in a state of 
complete destitution. Both those reputed 
wealthy, and the very poor were all suffer- 
ing alike, and it was strange to see our 
men Serving out food for mothers and their 
children by the light of their blazing houses, 
and frequently beside the bodies of their 
slaughtered husbands or parents. Yet such 
assuredly was the case.” 

We shall close these interesting extracts, 
with the following passages from a report of 
Captain Pinkney, superintendent of the 
Jhansie district, relative to the barbarities 
practised near the town in June, 1857 :— 
£I am now at Jhansie, and I have made 
searching inquiries to ascertain what really 
took place at the massacre in question, and 
I find that the circumstances attending it 
were as follows :—On the officers and others 
who were in the fort with their families, 
being unable to hold out longer on account 
of want of food, they surrendered to the 
mutineers and rebels, the latter swearing 
that they would spare the lives of all women 
and children. No sooner, however, were 
the fort gates opened, than the mutineers 
entered, and proceeded to bind the men, 
whom, with the women and children, they 
immediately took to a place outside the 
town wall, called the Jokunbagh. There 
they separated the men from the others— 
the women and children being yet unbound. 
The mutineer cavalry and infantry with 
the police and some armed servants of the 
ranee then surrounded their male prisoners, 
and a scoundrel, named Buckshish Ali, the 
gaol darogah, commenced the work of 
slaughter by cutting down Captain Skene, 
as he stood bound and defenceless before 
him. This was the signal for the rest, and 
the whole of the gentlemen were immedi- 
ately slaughtered. The women and chil- 
dren were next turned upon, and the swords 
and spears of the cowardly ruffians quickly 
put an end to their existence. When the 
atrocity had been thus far perpetrated, the 
dying and the dead were indiscriminately 
stripped, and the bodies were then left in 
the Jokunbagh, until the third day after 
the massacre, when they were thrown into 
two pits pee a nullah which ran by the 
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of Jhansie by the British troo eocena 
Hamilton caused the Bond” Sir Robey f 
place of interment to be cleare rom the | 
was built to inclose it, after where 
and the whole staff of officials at i hiny | 
on an appointed day attended an i Stato | 
funeral service over the remains P il 
victims of treachery and cowardice tf 
Continuing the record of the moven ) 
and operations of the rebels, it was ‘a 
that on the 9th of April, the fugitive e i 
of Jhansie had arrived at Calpee with be 
2,000 men; and at the same time, it ra| 
reported that the fort at that place was | 
cupied by an entire regiment of the Gn} 
lior contingent, and that between the fu} 
and town, half another regiment of ik} 
contingent, and a new levy of the sm} 
strength, with six guns, were in a stim) 
position. Further down the banks of tk} 
Jumna, the bridge over which had beent ff 
stroyed, there were in position 350 me&f 
a regiment called Godfrey’s regiment tH 
remainder of which was stationed at a pi 
called Indur Chowrassie. Outside the ¢ 
were 500 Willayatees, and 1,000 net 
raised horse, and inside were 850 Mei 
and two parties of the same, num H 
150 each, under the command of them) 
of Kurrukpore and another. “1 
phants were with the force i 
under the supreme command of cose 
nephew of the Nana, during the ‘ty 
Tantia Topee. The chief po j 
city was held by a pundit, ee nd 
Sahib. The force of the ns Mo 
was stationed with its two ane fh ol! 
gaon, a short distance from pe ent 
Jhansie road, where it threw aa pe 
ments, and awaited the Cue j 
of Sir Hugh Rose, whose relegon 
explained in the followmg © © 
that officer :— 


“ As soon as Jhansie, and mra 
whom I leave there, and the e advan“ 
Goonah were secured from j 
* See vol. i-, BP: 272)“ 


INDIAN 
; D 
5 : 
~ ș and the late garrison of Chundeeree 
Dey | ponh Be incursions on the road after the capture 
kenet ( which r marched with the first brigade from 
it af ee Poonch on Calpee. I had previously, on 
es Do ultimo, Sent Major Gall with two squadrons 
enta ||| the: “idth dragoons, and three nine-pounders, on 
Mate o Pa to Calpee tO watch me movements of the 
th || the 7°% ad to support Major Orr, whom I had 
ope etn je across the Betwa to Mhow, to ae 
i Qf | for art of the country of rebels, and with orders 
My. that Pe ne on the road to Calpee. Major Or 
an [io rejoin p Iajor Orr 
aj n ebel. My second brigade, with the 
Upati ecception of the portion left for the protection of, 
Rober Jhansie, having oined me to-day, arohia 
Ud the f || against Konch, where Tantia Topee and the ranee 
anj | of Thansie, eye concentrated a considerable force 
hi of sepoyss or 1 ne purpose o opposing my adva 
mli | io Calpee- Sir Robert Hamilton, Me my re aaah 
Stati has written tO General Whitlock to move on pa pat 
Testi : 
of th The advance upon Konch took place as 
intended, on the following day. The rebels 
men had thrown up strong entrenchments for 
fous protecting the town from the Aile and 
emmy | | | Jhausle roads by which Sir Hugh was 
7 . . a 
tab | | | marching On it. These, however, were 
it wy carried by a flank movement, and the attack 
5 2 
ras | | | Vp0n the town, and its results are described 
on in the following telegram, dated :— 
e for 
A «K ? 
of ik “After having driven the i Konei May Sth. 
> sam | | aly out of the woods into the pias 3 fontry ang 
| fire, I stormed tł aes A Ae , with artillery 
stron SNT ne town wit a ie è. ay 
of th arig order, covered ER han peas = 
OIE | | and artillery ; a anak nk by cav: 
eendi | || supporting. The serene brigade, and Major ow 
mea, || 2 the point of RRL ae ORES they were 
ont, bee Ina mass in that a off eee Calpee, returned 
a pou ai teen an hour. te do ie nad 
he oy } | valy for a with horse artillery and 
penip | | Mo them, the latt i eight miles, the former firing 
watti ud cavalry were as oe moans them. ‘The artillery 
fi one J mp r z 
bent i ome march, the mpate erpa D the 
a R s, that they and the qays 
en 4 Sight guns and cee go no further. We fa 
re o wi ad few killed o ities of ammunition and tents 
ch oa among the a wounded, but some Europeans 
Sai der truck dow er, and others as well as officers 
nett oe in the ated by the sun, which was 110 
A : e. I march on Calpee to-mor- 
(ee As 
ubs 
1 DAR th equent t 
A (i elec . 
us? 10th, States :— gram, dated Oraia, May 
a) our 5 
t MOP || been tee more gun 
i ake guns abando 
o 4 i He the a ; The Raken 3 P Ue snes 
math tough. hes after thei of this place report 
r | despair gave With eir defeat at Konch, passed 
pl | Benga) aeclari numerous w E 
) if engal nat ring that an wounded in a state of 
i A they ha d ve infantry, h Te battalion, the 32nd 
13 w Ai TN tefuge aera destroyed, and now 
i qed besi according to t ae umna, The enemy's 
destroyeg aeS their SoA ay’s account, was 700 
ded. We would have 
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[KONCH AND orama 


intensa y earl 
rengin eat Sane of them, only that the 
a aoe ae atin fatigue, paralysed the 
a Officer ; orses.” 

r ~ m the bri 

Bat ts plaoo e, OTigade  denoritea the 

L. ty, ce, as follows :— 

2 Q 


(14 


LO e aoe r May 7th 
g of the 5th, at cam 
gmp 


Poonch, on the 

P Calpee- 

oh sh aon a he a 
giment, joined us. T men of the 71st 

were issued for the n the evening order 

nied by the divisio € ist brigade (ace : 

3 n head- Popas 
for the village of L quarters) to march 
which strikes off a meee the road to 
right angles with the C: left, and at nearly 
aorrie we passed the era At La- 
evening orders were is th; and on that 
Konch, about nine aa to march on 
then we guessed wh Epa es; and it was onl 
road to Calpee; it uh We had left the direct 
caused by informatio i fank moneda 
that there were ai K aving veen mer ed 
and cavalry (mutine wan 2,000 infantry 
Tantia Topee, and eae) oa the ranig 
EEES ea pecs: ee of note, 
hs 2 Ree as heavy calibre. 
eae ee fe pans seem to have 
of the enemy’s ata 5 dene ee 
cee on the direct road F E 

rr, who was already on his e k 
coi m and the position was attacked! at 

three points-at once. This mornii 
advance guard was stronger than ae H 
was composed of one troop of the "Lath 
dragoons, a hundred Hyderabad cavalry, 
two companies of the 86th, and one cane 
pany a the 25th regiment, besides a com- , 
at) of one and two guns horse artil- 

y. At dawn on the 7th we arrived at a 
tope about a mile and a-half from Konch; 
and halting there, had grog, biscuit, and 
two hours’ rest. The country about was 
beautiful; a dead level, and every yard 
turned up for cultivation. The town of 
Konch stretching for about a mile, and 
nearly hidden by trees, lay on our right, 
and from the centre rose the ruins of a fort 
with a flag flying from a height. At a 
ruined village close to where we rested were s 
seen, in front of the trees, bodies of the 
enemy’s cavalry, with their sabres glistening 
in the morning sun, and our advance 
guard, as it were, covered the whole of the 
front between us and the town, both parties 
intently looking out for a movement from 
the other. The morning was pleas 
cool, and every one in excellent Sp 
About eight o’clock a stir was Sí 
advance guard, horse! 
ing to and fro. 
for the main bod 
Two troops of the lat 
of royal artillery, 


| 
i 


(n 


KONCH—AN ATTACK. | 
eee 
25th regiment with siege train followed, 
under the immediate command of Brigadier 
Stuart. We did not move directly on the 
town, but parallel to it, and the pene 
guard stretched out in the same way, the 
guns leading, and with them the general in 
front. As we thei moved, there was a vil- 
lage with a tope of trees to its left. In Hine 
former was a body of the enemy's cavalry, 
and in the latter some infantry ; and had 


| we formed line facing the town, they would 


have been on our left flank. Instead of that, 
the line was formed facing them, our right 
flank covered by the advanced guard. We 
thus formed two lines at right angles 
with each other. We advanced towards 
the village, but did not get a chance of 
a shot, as both parties scampered off as 
we advanced. Our infantry now wheeled 


| by sections to the right, and advanced on 


the town. We had advanced so far in line 
that we put a small village between us 
and the town, and up to the right of the 
village the battery of royal artillery moved 
and opened with shrapnel on the enemy’s 
advanced cavalry. The first shot knocked 
over a horse, and instantly they opened out 
and bolted at a gallop. The infantry 
formed in quarter distance, and took shade 
under some trees at the village. The whole 
of the artillery then moved to the front, 
and opened a brisk fire at 8300 yards. Im- 
mediately afterwards, on Major Orr open- 
ing upon the right, he was answered 
smartly; but the delay in answeriig us, 
and the bad practice when they did answer, 
clearly showed that we had turned their 
guns. This went on for upwards of an 
hour; in the meantime, Major Gall (14th 
dragoons) galloped towards the town, and 
so close, that we at the guns thought he 
was at the trees. All eyes were intently 
watching him. Presently, out comes a 
cavalry man at a gallop, making a great 
splutter, as these native fellows do; but he 
pulled up sharp when he found the major 
did not run from him. Out came several 
others, but they were allowed to come close 
up before Gall wheeled round and came 
galloping back for a troop which was with 
him. At once he had taken a complete 
survey of the position of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and well they knew it 3 for no 
sooner did they see him coming with his 
troop, than they took to their heels and 
haye never been seen since—so much for 
native cavalry. These had all been regu- 
lars, and guy of them had their uniform 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ordered to advance on 


g ho 
panies of th 


the 
they took possession without ot é 
u 


tion; the two guns tha cho 
us were withdrawn a te firite f 
chance of charging then. bane Wis | 
tinued heavy on the right the fire cq, | 
firing shot for shot. The © Mitinge, | 
horse artillery battery, R.A, lath 
and part of the 86th, went ; 
and, on emerging from Hi 
found how matters stood ae a, f 
opposed us at the town were me ay 
rear-guard of the army, which had n: | 
the direction of Calpee the moment al 
opened fire, and were by this time tat 
miles off; the rear-guiard moved of wal 
and a hot chase ensued. The wholeoft | 
infantry halted in a tope, and the Cail | 
horse artillery, and battery, R.A., pursued 
but this time they had an enemy of wil} 
trained soldiers to fight against, and mal 
who cared little for their lives. They fd} 
and retired in perfect order; and atk} 
first charge of the 14th, coolly knelt don} 
and delivered their fire at ten yards. O 
course the whole of that line was culm) 
It was a succession of shrapnel from ik} 
artillery, and charges by the 14th, for eit 
miles, and that was only given up a nigh 
came on. ‘The liorses were quite done uif 
the whole of the ground they passed 4 
being ploughed; the plain was ne 
with the dead of the enemy, and allin | i 
form, the numbers of different corps St l 4 
: . pee rg have wef 
ing how widely the miutineers er | 
scattered since they first broke on atl 
wards of 400 bodies were ca Per) | 
plain. After dark, the pursucee deh | 
the new camp, jaded and wealy; si ai 
that time the following days o mel 
horses had died of fatigue. ites EP t 
bad contingent had thirty casui i 
and wounded of all arms; ur roni” UA 
goons twenty-three killed an 
the 86th one wounded an 
sun-stroke; the 71st seve? 
besides these, numbers 

from the heat, which W 

men had also been on $ 
in the morning, and ha 
miles. I should have 


; tagog E 
Across thet MY 


lery, and it is suppos? 


en = ae e 


cavalry, 
ursued; 
of vell 


1d ma} | 


tthe affar @ 


i Ri 
j 


ii| Outside the town and 


i| Eel ofi 


er own people, perhaps to pre- 
falling into our hands; at all 
r own people looted her, as she 
5 ed when we came up to her. She 
(> Ng fair-skinned, and apparently very 
u rie only wound she had was on 
AC She is supposed to have been 
A attendants of the france?” À 

ng extracts also furnish details 
t Konch, which will be read 
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mnie follo wi 


| st ch, en route to Calpee, 8th May. 
i flere we are up to our necks, or knees 
Petter, in blood and warfare. Yesterday’s 
itt was a more brilliant one for our arms 
| than that of the Ist ultimo. This is a 
| Jovely spot, and so thickly clustered are the 
| trees, that the enemy had a decided advan- 
|| tage over us. We reached the ground at 
eight in the morning, and the general not 
knowing exactly the position the enemy 
held, threw his cavalry and artillery out in 
| skirmishing order. However, we met some 
villagers who informed us of the locality ; 
‘| this having been ascertained, he ordered 
grog and biscuit to be issued, and allowed 
the troops to rest under the shade of the 
trees, while he went off himself as usual 
with some cavalry to reconnoitre, and then 
| formed his plan of attack; the movement 
Was a magnificent one, and looked so in 
the distance. The infantry, of course, kept 
up a continual file firing, to hunt out the 
tutes concealed behind the trees, &c. The 
mumy consisted of six regiments of the 
raed of the men still wearing their 
a, eae? and the cavalry and artillery 
0 numerous. The fellows met us 
esperately b id fort, and resisted 
bolea 2 w after six hours’ hard fighting, 
ie : retire into the town, and then 
and Tle i wr minds to bolt. The 86th 
o nee torea the place, and shot 

. The Ca all the males they found in 
| Covered with th reed is described as being 
escape i odies of such as attempted 

i ne e baneful heat of the sun 

ot our men than the bullet or 

R enemy. Eight cases of coup 
the 86th, and more than twice 
er in the 71st. We march at 


| 


€ sol D o 
that eil j 


One 


i 0-mory, : 
[| pect to p 2” Morning for Calpee, and 


Ston i ave to fight every inch of the 
dto tepa a attack from Maun Sing is 


` Porte : 
i © 28 probable. There is a great 
en edical warrant officers with 


3 and A 
. e consequence is, some o. 
Precious } 


lard worked, and what’s 


ane 


guns and ammunition. 


f| and small arms were toum fort 2 subter- 
seyeral brass guns, and in the 99 j 


more, some ; 
of their oa | 
partment may fi Superiors in the de- 


aren fee ely be seen taking it 


les themselye : 
poor sub should h ves, but if a 
likewise, he is ne Pe? to be caught doing 
little affair 


ago. Hearing that the ene 
at Roharee near our last c 
the general sent out a for 
Gall of the 14th dr 
The enemy had 
defence of the pl 


© or three days 
my held a fort 
amping ground, 
ce under Major 
agoons, to dislodge them. 
¢ piace, and that was soon 
Beo the infantry prepared to storm 
cavalry formed a line round it to 
prevent the escape of the garrison. The 
major wished to lead the men into the fort 
but was pulled back by some of the 3rd 
regiment, having first received some ugly 
blows on the head with stones. Upon ene 
tering every male was put to death, one 
fellow who attempted to effect an escape 
with his wife, finding it impossible to do so, 
severed the woman’s head at a blow, and 
then cut his own throat. This is desperate 
work, and something more than fighting.” 
After a necessary but short delay to re- 
cruit the exhausted energies of the troops, 
Sir Hugh Rose put his division again in 
motion for Calpee, and, on the 16th of the 
month, arrived before that place. Here he 
joined Brigadier Maxwell, whose column 
already occupied a position on the left bank 
of the Jumna, from whence a heavy fire 
was opened upon the town on the 22nd of 
May. ‘he fire was to be kept up until 8 
am. of the 28rd, after which the assault 
was to be made; but in the course of the 
22nd, the rebels, at bay, desperately attacked 
the front and right wing of Sir Hugh’s 
camp, and the latter arm being hard pressed, 
the camel corps was brought up, and the 
enemy being charged with the bayonet took 
to flight. The English line then moved for- 
ward, and the rout became general, Calpee 
being the last retreat of the rebels in that 
part of the country, they had ora d 
stroy the European force, but after firmg 
few shots they fled, leaving the town an 
å » Hu a £ 
fort in the hands of Sir Hugh nd hi il 
torious troops. The cavalry and horse ar it 
‘e forthwith dispatched in pursuit, 
lery were forthwith dispaic an destroyed 
and coming up with the fugitives l 


took all their 

a great number of them, Ta the fom a 
annfactories of cannon 

> found ‘undamaged, with 


fort, foundries and 


oe 
(eee SS 


HISTORY OF THE 


CALPEE AND KOTAH.] 


ed, containing Kotah* by the Rajpootang 
an immense General Roberts, which w: 


3 : as e 
quantity of ordnance stores. See Oe with the ye 5 eff 
The subjoined telegram from General Sir by, ir H. Rose, and the 
Hugh Rose reported the result of the attack cuiiant affair are as fo} 
on Calpee, and the dispersion of the rebel | under General Roberts left Nas 
garrison :— two brigades, which were ai T 
g ara of e nie a TiN ed at 
« Calpee, June Ist, 1500. paid by the raiah. site 
“The troops sent by me eiT of the Calpee e Tent Te Hae b 


i Y k el ; of which two for 
sepoys and rebels took eight guns; 0 c ae $ \ rea 
are English 9-pounders of the Gwalior contingent, | towar ds Kotah, the neighbourhood 


and two others, horse-artillery guns of the rebels. | was reached early on the l 
Fifty guns were kept in the fort, of which oe m 22nd of March, the ae 
an 18-pounder of the Gwalior contingent; and two | foymed on the north-westent 


are mortars made by the rebels. Twenty-four |. i 
standards were taken; one of which is the colour river Chumbul, which lay betw 


of the Kotah contingent; and another a Velaitee the city. A portion of the force 
standard, most of the rest are the colours of ae this expedition, consisting of t 
different regiments of the Gwalior contingent. The sars, which had been ie 


subterranean magazine contains ten thousand pounds a Ae, 
of English powder in barrels ; nine thousand pounds bay on their arrival 


raneous magazine was discover 
4,000 barrels of gunpowder, and 


Mornin 


shot filled with shrapnel; a case of shot, siege and 


ball ammunition for small arms; entrenching tools aake emn, enel 
: a é o ar 
of all kinds, tents, new and old, boxes of muskets i y ae f the artillery, 


quite new, flint and percussion, all sorts of ordnance 


stores in great quantities. The contents of this it reached its camping ground. The genni 
magazine we supposed to be worth two or three | did not, however, delay operations af tet 
lacs. ‘There are three or four foundries for cannon account, and on the morning of the PNI 
the bombardment of the city commenti 
ing most important correspondence belonging to The enemy replied with a rapidity and pef 
the ranee of Jhansie, which throws great light on | cision that showed they had trained atf 
the revolt and its principal authors. Everything lerymen amongst their ranks, and no swaf 
was one of their guns disabled than anol) 
keep to the last; and that they now only abandon | WAS placed in its stead. For three days tf 
it in consequence of the severe defeat which they | fire continued unremittingly, and thog 
sustained at Galowlee, on the 20th of May; and the | the shells were obviously occasioning sié 


in the town; with all the requisites of a wheel and 
gun manufactory. A box has been found contain- 


proves that the rebels considered Calpee and arsenal 
a point of great importance, which they intended to 


panic caused by the unexpected appearance of my 


force before Calpee on the following morning. Five havoe, the breaching guns pro 


or six hundred sepoys were killed in the pursuit, effect whatever, nor did the enemy A 
which was checked as usual by the intense heat of | slacken their fire. The fort, a strong”! 


the sun, which knocked up men and horses. The ing without the walls, on the nort! 
sion Oy 


sepoys are quite disheartened and disorganised. - ill i OSSES 
They throw away their arms, have left their red the town, was l a mer all 
jackets, and disguised themselves in order not to be rajah, who continued to foii’ 


. es 
known as sepoys.” the English government, and was Ci 
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of shot and empty shells. A quantity of eight-inch December, had not up to this time ores} 
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duced 2) 


Pakil 


of being released from the th 


After the severe punishment inflicted upon | which for seyeral months he had wa al 


the insurgent forces by General Sir Hugh| by his rebellious subjects. 


e 
Rose at Calpee, the fugitive rebels, with the | frequent messages explanatory of 


ranee of Jhansie, her general, Tantia Topee, | tion, and of his desire for emit ial 


‘At lengths w 


rajal © 
the mahar o veh | 


and the nawab of Banda, at their head, fled | for various sufficient reasons, 
to Indoorkee, on the road to Gwalior, where | hitherto been noticed. 
they were joined by Rahim Ali and Koogar | arrival of the force, 
Danlap Sing, who brought with them about | of his palace fort to meet the g 


: enc 
1,500 men, and a few light guns; and here| protesting fidelity to his engasa fat 


measures were concerted for an attack upon | viting the former to occupy is 
Scindia in his capital, in revenge for the | beseeching him to bombata 

fidelity he had preserved towards the English | that point, as likely to be ne 
government. ‘This movement of the Reels On the 27th of March, there! 


i 7 7 9 5 E the 
will be hereafter described. Meanwhile, it | of the British artillery crosse r 


is necessary here to trace the proceedin vod into the 
4 s|and were received 10 
oes the assault and capture of * See ante, P: } 


dest, E 
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ation; B 
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ey | ‘ 
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her puildings ™ 
ers: From t 
ore of the 
y ts of t 


s considered p 
aces Three colum 
| Tdingly detailed ; 
y Colonel Parke, 
cand high! 
ihe 12th 
| Jed by 
I 


the right, commanded 
consisted of 250 of the 


) 
onding nun 

egiment and the 

ihe third column of equal strength, selected 


| from her majesty’s 95th regiment and the 
Joh native infantry, was under the com- 
mnd of Colonel Baines. The reserve, 
under Brigadier Macan, consisted of 200 of 
the 83rd, 100 of the 95th, and 250 of the 
13th native infantry—each of the three 
columns were provided with engineer offi- 
cers, Sappers and European pioneers, and 
all were supplied with one day’s provisions 
and 120 rounds of ammunition for each 
man. Thus prepared, shortly after mid- 
night of the 30th of March, the first column 

and on 


not be spared to e 

, and the entire force was 
. The 
them 
n an 


d 


eng th 
olumns 
thee to th 


e ao 
net the reserve remaining near 
n consequence of timely infor- 


d| with some Goo} 


entirely frustrated, they ceased to offer re- 
sistance, and fled in all directions. A mass 
of them, who were not yet aware of their 
dangerous proximity to the third column, 
retreated by a route which brought them 
within a quarter of a mile of it, and suffered 
severely from the rifles. A great number 
of the fugitives managed to get out of the 
city by lowering themselves from the walls 
by ropes that had been evidently kept in 
readiness for the emergency. As soon as 
the whole of the bastions were occupied the 
troops had the complete command of the 
town, and proceeded to clear the houses of 
e armed men concealed in them. In one 
hese ten men had fortified themselves, 
seemed determined to hold their posi- 

and as there appeared to be no other 
dislodging them, the building was 

d blown up with all it contained. 

e ceased, for 

or blown into 


t was compute 
d fallen, 
tion to the rules of 
shown by the fact 
s were among the 


cannon, most of them 0 

calibre, fell into the hand 

whose loss consisted of one officer, i 
‘the engineers,) 8M six 


t Hancock of 
cone Ne ate blown up by the explo- 


killed, an 
ult. The cav ga 
io 


joined the force a a n ete. alto 
ether numbering abou O i 
a troop of horse artillery es thew! ] 
was ordered, 0D the 30th, * 301 5 
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KOTAH—AN EXPLOSION. } 
- E 
at a ford about six miles down the river, 


been induced to believe that the fugitive 
rebels would attempt to cross at the ford 
and nowhere else. The enemy, however, 


| appeared to have no intention to cross at 
| any given point, as they left the town by 
the side furthest from the river, and were 
| enabled to pursue their course undisturbed 
| over a vast unbroken plain, some fifteen or 


twenty miles in extent, where not a man 
could have escaped the swords and lances 
of the cavalry. The town was completely 
evacuated four hours before sunset, and the 
enemy, to the number of 6,000, who had 
with them their wives and children, with 
some millions-worth of property, and ten 
guns, might easily have been overtaken, 
had the cavalry been at once moved from 
its distant and useless position; but it was 
not until forty-eight hours had elapsed after 
their flight, that the cavalry received orders 
to follow; and they were then, as might 
have been expected, useless for the purpose 
of interception, although they recovered six 
of the ten guns carried off by the fugitives. 
_The victorious troops bivouacked, on the 
night of the lst of April, in the streets of 
Kotah, throwing out the necessary pickets, 
and manning the bastions, and plundering 
was strictly repressed. Shortly after the 
capture of the town, Captain Bazalgette, of 
the 95th, was Aispetghed with a column to 
occupy an intrenched camp of 

to the south-eastward of “aks tee stati 
during the same afternoon, he was joined 
by Captain Bainbrigge, brigade-major, for 
the purpose of reporting the quantit of 

ammunition in camp. On SAAE 
of the buildings a terrific explosi E 
] xplosion occurred 
and the two officers, with several of their 
men, were blown up, their mangled b ie 
not being recovered till the followin a a 
Pemedistely ave this occurrence tas i ; 
Were cu 7 
95th, as they ae See eolthe 
their escape with lighted ee ene 
hands, and there was little ee eae 
that the explosion had been the = 4 gonbi 
sign. A brigade was now no a aoe 
side of the river, and the troo a ithir eh 
town were speedily established ee me the 
and then a commission was create ve ters, 
vestigate the conduct of the Seat nore 
occasion of the murder of Major Buy ee the 
political agent, and his sons, in th poms 
October.* The residency buildine oe 
e residency buildings, occu 
* See ante, p. 169. : i 
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and there await orders, the general having | joined the walls of 


pied by the ill-fateq gentle 
ema 


th "0, alma. 
the palace of the tajaa a wig t 
Situat 


shouts and firing of the tu 

and the mutineers of th seen 
engaged in their murder ating 
have been heard withir Bee 
dence, but no succoy ee 
ference attempted, : 
that he was unable to prote 


x S age 

tion of his troops, and thee ] 

townspeople who had conceives 
reci 


animosity to the resid 2 dep f i 
He averred that he vould eine his fone | 
assistance personally to defend fe 
tunate gentlemen, but was ma the 
doing so. No proof to the a he | 
be obtained, and one staterne odi fi) 
ness was clearly verified, name] of his high a 
the murder he had given decent haal la 
to the remains of the deceased Hu i 
burial-ground of the residency; MAR tef 
the graves being opened for venta if 
this proved to have been the case, Th 
rajah was, consequently, acquitted of tik} di 
charge of complicity in the murders fi 
want of evidence. e7 
The following account of the captured) #8 
Kotah, was furnished by an officer of mi} 
in the attacking column :— 
“On the afternoon of the 29th of Ap |” 
orders were issued for the attack mif |" 
assault on the next day; and the follovig} | 0 
arrangements were made for the diffe) 
columns :— hl 
“Right column, under the command # | 
Lieutenant-colonel Park, H.M.’s Tet [| 
250 of H.M.’s 72nd highlanders, ant “f 
of the 12th native infantry. ae | 
“Second column, commanded by a ie 
tenant-colonel Holmes, 12th nail? By 
fantry ; 250 of H.M.’s 83rd regiment t 
250 of the 12th native infantry. ad 
“Third column, under the comnts 
Lieutenant-colonel Raines, HMA p 
250 of H.M.’s 95th regiment, m “i 
the 10th native infantry. of Bi 
“ Reserve, under the comm 91 
gadier Macan; 200 of H.M.’. at?! 
ment, 100 of H.M.’s 95th regimen 3 
250 of the 18th native infantry: — eng 
“Bach of the columns had tW? a su | 
officers, with a portion of sap 


lfi f | 


pers ot 
of tools, powder-bags, with the ue d" 
the European regiment with ik 
mountain-train howitzers broug 
rear of each attacking colum™ 


he? 
ft 
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5 ag, that the enemy would show 

es 1 ae consequently, each man had 

jar gh provisionis; and 120 rounds of 

oe dS ith him. At one o’clock in 
pomunitio f the 29th, or morïing of the 

ike night frst column commenced to cross 

| “goth, the yajal’s right bank, and take tip 
pertot i that part of the town, and by 

Í pO ek the whole of the ord column 
‘Us jy ett 13th ative imfaritry—which had 
Ordi, || and oe e reserve, the 83rd and 95th form- 
of tf to jo!" + of it, having already been in the 
fey | DE oni e three oi four days before—were 
aal E jmded without an accident of any 
io | and. ‘The troops crossed in boats belong- 
i T “ag to the yajah, and on rafts, each holding 
il | bout forty men, made by the engineers 
Shieh, with arvack batrels, brought with us from 
t ale | Ajere, the enemy only firing two shots 
emmy | | soon after daylight at the 95th’s parties as 
in th | they crossed the river, but happily without 


fect, The plan of attack was, that the 
| atillery should commence firing at day- 
jigit from every piece available, both of 


. Tey à š 
of tk} dirs aid the rajah’s, and continue the 
ts fa  tonbardment as quick as possible till 9 


| | o'clock A.M., ot until the order for the 
| ailt was given. It was intended that 
| the first column should pass out of the 
 ‘qah’s portion of the town to the attack. 


‘Api | breach of forty feet in the wall of the 
cmi | Works was to be made by three mines by 
lowing ou engineers; the second column was also 


fee f Ree its exit by the same means; the 
Bi hrd column by the Khetonepole - gate, 
and | Which had also to be blowti out, and the 
alif | "serve to follow ; but the engineers having 
n | met that the wall near the first 
A | ean was so thick it would take a con- 
bee a mE time to excavate the mines suffi- 
è ni Ea deep to crumble it, it was deter- 
sa he D abandon this design, and that all 
id i maoh a should pass out of the Khe- 
a Powder, At about twelve o’clock the 
gibi} PWder-bags were placed, the fuse lighted, 


and so 
Nd s00 ae 7 ? 
P n after rockets flew into the air as a 


gial, ie, 

Wag Hien Wed by an explosion—the gate 
stecession, th 
“8, each p 


Wa imm 
es a : 

ach Our possession. The fi 
ong routed the enemy from 
8, Occupied the Soorujpole-gate, 


X basti 


[DETAILS OF THE CAPTURE. 


thus taking i 

a es the rebels quite in rear, who, 
acti Teh, Gea os third column was 
wile Moe its dront at 400 yards 
eee r Hanee killed by the 

es of the 95th: Others seei 

that they would have to run the antik 
made for the bastions, and effected the 
escape over the walls by ropes, which al 
apparently been in readiness for this putt 
pose; and one mat, who was mounted (I 
was told by an officer who saw him), in a 
paroxysm of frenzy, spurred his horse to 


the rampart, and jumped clear over, a fall | 


of fifty feet. Both horse and rider I saw 
afterwards at the foot of it outside, killed. 
After occupying the bastions and com- 
manding houses, we proceeded to clear 


the latter; and in one, some eight or | 


ten men were found fully armed and 
prepared to fight, and as they could not 


be dislodged, Colonel Parke desired the | 
sappers to mine the angles (it was here | 


that the 72nd lost two men in the attempt), 
which being done, the party were blown up, 


as it was quite impossible to leave them in | 


our rear, twas afterwards discovered that 


Lalla Sing (brother of Hera Sing, the com- | 


mander of the rebels) was among the num- 
ber in that house; it was his head-quarters. 
Nearly in every street was a gun in position 
to sweep it, with, in many instances, double 
barricades in front; and here and there, by 
the güns, infernal machines, with fifty 
barrels éach, loaded l 
primed. ‘The first division captured sixteen 
guns, the second eight, the third fourteen ; 
in all, fifty-seven guus (two-thirds of which 
are brass of the heaviest metal) have been 
taken. Some of the iron ones, mounted in 
commanding positions at the angles of the 
walls on high bastioi are of the largest 
aibre and size, throwing 1 
Sea, We took upwards of 500 pri- 
soners, all of whom have been land oxe 
to the political agent; some of them a 


i e 
recognised as condemn 
i e rebels to work the guns. 


Jumns bivouacked in the 
t pickets and occupymg 
d a harder day's Work) 


half way up, and duly — 


heavier shot than | 


d convicts, who have © 


| 
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Hancock, though much burnt, is, I am glad | required to. pay twenty-fiy lf 
to say, doing well. All our soldiers, both demption ; if he fails, it ie lag for «SH 
European and native, were prevented loot- | annex it. I have now to ae then in 
ing, while the rajah’s people were allowed to | melancholy event which } YOU of thy | ve 
tale what they pleased, even to drive off afternoon of the Ist. Ca tee ned aal ht 
through the gates the finest oxen past our the 95th regiment, haq boon Beta q 
guards. On the morning of the 30th nearly | company on the Previous m $ eng vith” ght 
all the cavalry of Captain Petrie’s troop of| the enemy’s camp on the pemg oo Jess 
horse artillery were sent to cross the ford | the town. On the afterng cat W me 
some’ six miles lower down the river, and | Captain Bainbrigge, the Meee the i m0! 
take up a position. They mustered nearly | brigade, visited Captain Bear &majp Is had 
1,000 strong, with six guns; and, I believe, | purpose of reporting to Bri ee ny | Me 
received instructions to intercept the enemy | quantities of ammunition in p 0 r 
; retreating ; range to say, they | camp. Both officer en 
eee ee ies fe aie RRA the es ena set together to eran ms 
were In the same ple Y-E1g ala > en, soon after enterine fi yer 
after the enemy had fled from the town and | them a cracking noise was here oef oon 
evacuated his intrenched camp on the other terrific explosion took place. Ther, and Ul sion 
side of it, still inactive; and it was not till | much reason to suppose that the if StH eo 
fifty-two hours had elapsed that they com- | fired on purpose, as two men we ith Tafi | as 
menced to pursue them. We have heard jone of the 95th as they were ce ae | the 
that their inactivity arose from the want of| burning fuses in their hands, The ou | bur 
sufficiently distinct orders from the major- | of the two officers, whose bodies weren N poit 
general, as I know that the 8th hussars, | that they could scarcely be recosnised am | 
Scinde horse, and irregular beloochees were | only found yesterday morning amon t| m 
most anxious for the chase. The rebels are | ruins. They were buried together in a: iN 
said to be still 4,000 infantry, with 1,000 | coffin in the afternoon, followed by allt} ea 
cavalry, and ten guns strong. They are re- | officers of the 1st brigade, with the bandolih} a 
ported to be much hampered with loot, and 10th, and a firing party of 180 rank and |} ie 
are said to have six crores of rupees with | from the 95th regiment; in the consenti Sir 
them. It is believed the general has re- | Christian burial-ground near the resident’ [| salu 
ceived intelligence that they are marching| On the morning of the 10th of Apiltt}) foll 
on Salumba, an impregnable hill-fort cut | column began to break up; some ot tfi the 
out of the solid rock ; but whether we shall | siege guns were conducted to Nusseentt 1i the 
g0 after them or not is unknown, Major under escort, and preparations were ed pret 
i e honourable A. Massey, 95th regiment, | for distributing the force, with the escepti ting 
oe been appointed commandant in the | of the 92nd and 95th regiments, which") | test 
own. and I believe that the rajah has been! to be left to garrison Kotah. a 
: an 
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MOVEMENTS OF SIR COLIN CAMPR m 
ELL; SIR J 7 SSIONPA oS 
THE BRITISH FORCE AT LUCKNOW: 1 AMES OUTRAM AND THE CHIEF COMMI HiL 


a ; THE MOULVIE OF FYZABAD ; HIE 
y FORCE; MOORADABAD; ARREST OF REBEL C 
JONES; MILITARY DESPATCHES : i y 

ADVANCE O E 5 Ona 
OF BRIGADIER ADRIAN HOPE ; GENERAL See N E 


TORCE AT SIRSA; PASSAGE OF THE 
CUND ; ADVANCE TO SHAHJEHANPO. 
PEEL; MOHUMDEE ; FUITEGHOUR ; 


IR 
WALPOLE’S DESPATCH; CORRESPONDENCE ; a 
RAMGUNGA AT ALLYGUNGE; THE COMMANDER- -yp si 
RE AND BAREILLY; DEATH OF GENERAL PENNY 


ro 
CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN ; CONGRATULATORY ADDE 


; : i : ally 
In order satisfactorily to trace the opera- | the commander-in-chief Peony 


tions which, after the reduction of L i tye 
j uck- be expedient to revert Dr 
now, pure eet under the supervision of | ETET TOER which occurred i 


{nguished position. 


ny 


| Popular 
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ANGEMENTS FOR THE FIELD 


F the army in Oude, immediately 

oe his departure from Lucknow 
aign 1D Rohilcund, &e. 

e eri of April, Sir Colin Campbell, 

the Jividual personal comforts were 

n him than were those of the 

his command, re- 


the Tera Kotee (House of 
servatory), within the enclo- 
d which, and the adjacent build- 


-ponvenient as & centre for the heads of divi- 


| revarded wholesomeness, aS the air around 
d 

| was foul 
| the numerous 
| þwied and decomposing near the surface 
ofthe ground; but the“rooms of the houses 


‘J, —vindowless, doorless, and shattered by 


| shot and shell—still yielded shelter from 
the intense heat of the weather, and were 
gladly occupied as offices for the various 
departments of the army. ‘The arrival at 


| chief commissioner of Oude, in the place of 
Sir James Outram), was announced by a 
salute of artillery on the 8rd; and, on the 


following day, a similar salute proclaimed 


the departure of Sir James Outram from 


previous September, he had occupied a dis- 
Nal ceneral Assuming the best 
opinion ae SL to consist in the 
Bien hs aned of him by the officers 
“iil icles e oand Sin Jane O 
of militar ie age position in the scale 
in the ae zorti for men of all ranks 
Pression of- B Were unanimous in the ex- 
of his aoe regard, and recognition 
ninistrative ep qualifications. In his ad- 
*Dreciated « haracter he was not so justly 
Yon which od the humane „principle 
sioner of us policy as chief commis- 
ude was baseđ, was the reverse 

among men .whose passions were 
eent conquest, and by re- 
the barbarities of a treache- 

Y, whose crimes, in their opinion, 
e atoned for by the inflictions 
B fa merciless severity. Such, 
ERN SE the view taken by Sir 
mea, 4s if the 1e course necessary to be 
Up pacification and permanent 


iflamed p 
Mem ranc 
YOng, ener 
Could y 
love can 
Taney 


atio 
back a ude was to be effected. So 
Soler) S P of September, he had 


R 


by no means for the better as! 


(Lucknow of Mr. Montgomery (appointed | 


the scene in which, from the 24th of the; 


recommended to 


should be establi government that tribunals 


shed for the trial 
who might Surrender, and ae ea 


been guilt rer 
him Be ‘ie anes 1 E eee mon 
had ne to Mr. J. P. Grant 
aad been entrusted with a Ti vig 
sion in the North-West Pro special mis- 
Al Th aeoe est Erovinces of Ben- 
gal, he wrote— It 1S hich ti 
we do not propose to wane sel T 
knife, and to extermination aan i 
Hindoos because they are Hees es 
Happil pre ee because they are sepoys.” 
ae ee a eRe of India, the policy 
warden m ne Outram contended, 
Mane SP y the government; and Mr. 
gomewy, armed with large powers of 
amnesty and forgiveness to all who de- 
served cither, was sent to replace the able 
soldier who desired to bind the olive round 
his sword, and who, while prepared to 
strike down rebellion, was also anxious to 
temper justice with mercy, when the latter 
attribute of heaven could be shown. 

On the 5th of April, the final arrange- 
ments for some definite occupation of 
Lucknow were completed. The garrison 
was constituted so as to allow of a portion 
of it being always ready and available for 
small expeditions against parties of the 
enemy in the neighbourhood; while a large 
column was organised for a movement 
towards the west of Oude, which would serve 
to inaugurate the Rohileund campaign. 

The disposition of the force immediately 
under the command of Sir Colin Campbell 


was as follows :— 


The Lucknow Garrison (under the command of 


Major-general Sir Hope Grant). 

“ Artillery and Engineers.—¥ troop, royal horse 
artillery (D’Aguilar’s) ; Ist troop, 1st brigade, 
Bengal artillery (Olpherts’) ; 5th company, 12th bat- 
talion, royal artillery, No. 20 field battery (Gibbon); 
2nd company, 3rd battalion, Bengal artillery field 
battery No. 12 (Carton); 3rd company, 8th bat- 
talion, royal artillery, and 6th company, 11th bat- 
talion, with heavy guns; 4th company, royal eae 
neers; three companies, 4th Punjabees and Delh 

1S. 7 
et Cavalry.—2nd cregne amsn Lahore light 

st Sikh cavalry, Hodsons corse. 

na i stry —H. M.’s 20th regiment, H. Ms 23rd 
e 45 36th regiment, H. M.'s 
royal Welsh fusiliers, H. M.’s 38th regiment, 5 
H. M.’s 90th light infantry, H- oan 
Madras fusiliers, head quan 
native infantry, 6th Punja in- 


fantry.” 


de Field 
The Oude s dier-genera 


2nd troop; 
head-quarters. 
(Brind) ; 2nd troop, 


rigade, 
Berd 


ie 


. > 2 : ricade 
artillery (Mackinnon); 8rd troop, 3rd brigade, 
ET horse artillery (Remmington); 6th com- 
pany, 13th battalion, royal artillery (Middleton) z 
5th company, 18th battalion, royal artillery (Talbot); 
4th company, Lst battalion, Bengal artillery (Francis); 
Ist company, 5th battalion, Bengal artillery; 23rd 
company, royal engineers, Bengal sappers and miners, 
head-quarters, 24th Punjab infantry. r 

“ Cavalry (Brigadier Hagart commanding).— 
H.M.’s 7th hussars, H.M.’s 9th lancers, 2nd F un- 
jab horse, detachments of the Ist and 5th Punjab 
cavalry. é 

a Tnfanitry.— lst Brigade (Hon. Adrian Hope).— 
H. Ms 42nd, H. Ms 79th, H. M.’s 93rd regiment, 
4th regiment Punjab rifles. $ 

uo A Brigade (Horsford).—2nd battalion and 8rd 
battalion rifle brigade, 1st Bengal fusiliers, 2nd 
Punjab infantry.” 5 i 
Azimgurh Field Force (Sir E. Lugard gezenin): 

« Artillery (Colonel Riddell).—HalfE troop royal 
horse artillery (Anderson), Cotter s battery Madras 
field artillery, Sth company, 2nd battalion royal 
artillery, 1st company royal engineers, sappers and 
miners. = í 

“ Cavalry.—2nd battalion military train (Robert- 
son), 3rd Sikh cavalry, 12th irregular cavalry. 

“ Infantry (Brigadier Douglas).—H. M.’s 10th 
regiment, H. M.’s 34th regiment, H. M.’s 84th regi- 
ment, and regiments already serving in the district, 
most probably the 54th regiment; H. M.’s 37th, and 
H. M.’s 13th light infantry. ‘There is also General 
Penny’s force at Casgunge. 

“The 75th regiment en route to Meerut, H. Ms 
32nd en route to Benares; H.M.’s Sth, Cawnpore; 
H. M?s 64th at Allygurh and Bolundshuhur, and the 
88th at Ukhberpore. 

“Seaton’s Force.—Four field batteries royal artil- 
lery, H. M.’s 84th regiment, Alexander’s horse, and 
H. M.’s 78th moving up towards Furruckabad,” 

Besides these troops, there was the divi- 
sion under Brigadier Whitlock, en route for 
Banda; that of Rose, coming down from 
Calpee ; and that of Coke; with some smaller 
bodies near the Ramgunga and western 
Ganges. With these troops, it was imagined, 
the commander-in-chief could march across 
India in any direction, regardless of every 
obstacle except that of climate. It was not 
remembered, that when planting his victo- 
rious flag upon the strongholds of insurrec- 
tion, he could yet only deem himself master 
of the ground actually covered by his troops ; 
for the hearts of the people were against 
him and the cause for which he fought. 

It was known that the greater portion of 
the rebel army of Lucknow had, upon its 
retirement from that city, fled into Rohil- 
cund (a province lying to the north-west of 
Oude), where they had congregated to the 
number of some 24,000 or 26,000, the prin- 
cipal portion of them being in and around 
Bareilly ; and thither, accordingly, the atten- 
tion of the commander-in-chief was now 
directed. At this period the river Ganges 

‘Was In its periodic course of rising, and 
806 . 
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would have the effect fone 

“Te » tOr 
scribing the movements of tl Ne, of 
its course. The ghauts k 1e eng 
longer fordable; and as all ad 
of passage to or from t] teis an 
presently be wholly in 
British command 
the enemy in Rohilcund wa a 
most favourable towards r looked upo al 
tion of the whole country ; pIa jig f 
once there, defeat was certain iR 
next to an impossibility, "| 
forming an impassable barrier 
the mountain-ranges on the north, ant 
converging columns of the Brisa thy 
the south and west, marked the heel 
the territory within which the fires 
bellion were now to be trampled bA o | 

The force to be led -out from Ing 
for this purpose was placed under i 
command of General Walpole, until tl 
arrangements of the commander-in.elid | 
should enable him to join the division alf 
take the command personally; andits objet f 
was to clear the whole of the left bmkg 
the Ganges as far as the frontiers of Roil | 
cund, moving in concert with the fons 
under the Brigadiers Coke and Seaton, I} 
was calculated that by the time Genel) 
Walpole had reached the frontier, the co 
mander-in-chief would be at Futteghua} 
Furruckabad, with such troops as could t 
spared from Cawnpore; and that the fre 
under General Peuny would also be ant 
able in the advance upon Bareilly, wher t 
was believed Nana Sahib had sought rel 
and where also the main hopes of the e 
were understood to rest. Thei Pp") 
at this time was far from encontra l 
Bareilly being an open straggling Fal 

: d depent 
without natural defences, ant ‘eet 
solely upon the fort or citadel in a tl 
of the positive condition of beer i 
purposes of defence, no reliable momia 
could be,obtained, although 1 
that the rebels were casting 80 
town at the rate of one per diem 


. unpa 
also manufacturing a coarse 8 p 
re 4 


contin 


yo! | 
cll 


aie | 
p 


gents now looked as thei 
was fast declining in health, f vigo 
habits precluded any hope Tha 
operations. The ranee © toned 
fugitive among the disheat 


on, tif 
yenerd | 


eorf | | 


shure f 
uld ef 
e fef 
> qal 
here i 
relig | 
enti] ) 
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[GRANTS conuun. 


The begum was daily losing 
culpe® py the defection of her ill-paid ad- 
rengt” >, +h the moulvie, retreating as 


font then, was the state of affairs as 
such, ding military operations at the 


Qn the eve 


‘structions We À; 
on commanded by General Walpole 


for the feld, and also for the organisation 
| f an expedition, under Sir Hope Grant, 
against the moulvie and his followers at 
Ritowlee. On the morning of the 7th, the 
column under Brigadier Seaton defeated a 
body of the enemy at Bandoan, driving 
them across the Ramgunga; and, at the 
same time, Walpole’s force marched out of 
Lucknow, taking the direction of Shah- 
jehanpore—the principal town of a district 
of the Upper Provinces, forty-three miles 
S.S.. of Bareilly ; having with them two 
months’ provisions: and orders were given 
for the siege-train to move up from Cawn- 
pore towards Futteghur. 


Now y Š aa, 2 
Brigadier a expedition, having with him 
mand, lorsford as second in com- 


Aree. K n the 18th the troops approached 
ep ay ad scarcely arrived within sight 
got into - ce, when the cavalry of the moulvie 
ut off “lr rear, and boldly attempted to 
of no leg 1e baggage-train, which consisted 
of Varig ae n 6,000 hackeries, or vehicles 
ling of meee and formed a continuous 
iis made k 
M nn 


in repelling the atta 
s ck a * ae 
baggage and foll oe nd protecting the 


rebel force was bea Ultimately the 
a ten ff. so 
hands of the British trons ame} wens 


Ops several 
a of me field.the bodies of some hore 
ieir men. The moulvie hi ) 
was reported, led the attack wenn eae 


Q the attack upon t P 
guard; but finding the dines of ee ag 
adverse to him, took care to provide for his 


personal safety by a timely flic 
following description of this afar i given 
by an eye-witness of it:—“ The advanced 
force fell in with a picket of sowars, and fired 
into them. We saw afterwards a man and 
a horse lying dead. The sowars were close, 
and we saw them going away as fast as they 
could. Ahead we soon saw large bodies of 
the rebel cavalry with horse guns. The 
enemy were scattered about in front and to 
the left. We found out that they were the 
10th and 12th irregulars. At one time they 
came so close that our horse artillery guns 
and field guns, supported by our cavalry, 
came into action and dispersed them. They 
did not fire a shot. After coming on so 
bravely, a large body went away to our right 
flank, and tried to cut off our baggage. The 
moulvie, it is said, was with them, and made 
a charge on our cavalry, consisting of two 
squadrons of the 7th hussars, who were sent 
in chase of them. Some say the 7th dra- 
goons did the work at once—others that 
they had to retire twice to form up; when 
formed up, they charged and drove away the 
sowars. I believe the 7th lost five killed 
and wounded. While this was going on the 
column was formed in battle order, and the 
advance ordered after great delay in bring- 
ing up the heavy guns. We could see the 
enemy’s infantry occupying @ village m 
creat numbers, and the cavalry scattered 
over an immense plain: as the skirmishers 
advanced, the enemy opened a musketry ie 
on them, but did uot stand when the i 
commenced on our side. We saw none 0 
them that day, except at long distances, 


red about.” T T 
eee skirmish the division encamped le 
for a brief space of time at Bareji it 
being then ascertained that the bi 
moulvie had separated, th n 


h was abandoned, an 
men tward direc 


a 
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the troops reached Ramnuggur; and as no 
certain intelligence of the begum’s move- 
ments could be obtained, General Grant re- 
turned by easy marches to Lucknow, va 
Nuwabgunge, where he found the Ghoorkas 
` busily occupied in preparing for depar- 
ture, with their baggage and plunder, to 
* Nepaul. Grant’s force re-entered Lucknow 
on the 24th of April, without effecting the 
object of the expedition, but with its num- 


rays of an Indian sun. $ 

The plan of the commander-in-chief for 
the Rohilcund campaign comprised a double 
line of action; namely, the advance of one 
column north-westward from Lucknow, and 
the advance of another south-eastward from 
Roorkee; the two columns to assist in clear- 
ing the border districts of Rohileund, and 
then to meet at Bareilly, the chief city of 
the province. The force from Roorkee was 
under the command of Brigadier Jones, and 
numbered altogether 3,000 men, with eight 
heavy and six light guns, the infantry por- 
} tion being under the orders of Major Coke. 
This column marched from Roorkee on the 
15th, and made its arrangements for cross- 
ing to the left bank of the Ganges as 
speedily as possible. Learning that a con- 


bers seriously diminished by the burning | 


upon the rebels, while 8 
their front ; and the resule tty D , 
| diate flight of the enemy je the int Í 
guns and six elephants nt o aing al ie i 

victors. The loss of life ne ession gpi | 
part of the rebels was ser Stained 4, E 


the j 


5 Ont P| ape 
the British it was ingoma o tai ap 
brigadier then pursued his m rable Ne pt 
Moradabad, a town in the aed tona f | fe 
Bareilly ;.and which, owing to qe tue my p 
possessed by the rajah of Raman ten +} dos 
vicinity, had hitherto been pres ey AO 
insurrection. When about t me faf oo 


cite 
f the moni, 
é ; the shahzadah 
prmces of Delhi then in league with th f 


Bareilly rebels, had arrived before Mop. 
dabad, to demand supplies of money F 
stores for the rebel army; and teni 
refused, had entered the city after oon 
opposition, and commenced plundering i, 
but was arrested in his violence by reports 
the advancing column of British troop, 
The object of the shahzadah was to ai 
fighting with the British under existing ¢ 
cumstances, and he hastily retired from 
place; which he had scarcely cleared, wha 
Brigadier Jones’s column came Aue, 


= 


siderable body of the enemy had intrenched 
themselves at Nagul, about sixteen miles 
below Hurdwar (on the left bank), the bri- 
gadier made his dispositions accordingly, 
Sending his heavy guns and baggage to the 
ghat opposite Nagul, he crossed with his 
main body at Hurdwar, and marched down 
the river to the other side, thus taking 
. the enemy’s position in fank. The 
X plan was completely carried out by the 
evening of the 17th, when he attacked the 

“= rebel force, which evacuated the town and 
intrenchment, and fled, leaving a great 

number of killed and wounded behind them. 
By this successful manœuvre, Brigadier 
Jones was enabled to encamp his force on 
the Bareilly side. of the river, which no 
longer interposed between him and his final 
destination. On the 18th he resumed his 


march, and on the 22nd encountered a 
strong force of theD rauugeur rebels in posi- 
tion on the banks of a canal. near Nageena 
| | or Nugeenah, forty-seven miles N.N.W. of 

| Moradabad. The insurgents, aware of the 

_ approach: of the British column, sudden] 
pened fire upon it from nine guns they had 
ion, without, however, checking the 
i dy; e of the troops. By a judicious 

flank ovement the cavalry swept down 


y| To the house, or rather 


entering the town, put an end to t e plow fj 
dering, and drove out such of the pillas | 
as escaped the bullet or the sword, Tepi 
main body was then encamped without tl 
town, while a strong portion of the infanti 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Coke, wis dl 
patched into it, to make diligent search 
a number of rebel chieftains known Ha 
concealed there. The search was 
successful, owing to the officer m iat ai 
placing cavalry at all the outlets i ai 
to prevent escape, and then a cenit 
and searching such houses as ha pel hit 
cated as the retreat of the reve. mi 


ed mif | 

One of these personages was seon a f 
circumstances of peculiar darmg an uj 
of his captor. The Nawab Hoe er 
Khan, who had long been faa 

leader of the disaffected in en 
arrogantly caused himself e "ing 
nawab of Moradabad; and wee 
of the shahzadah, as well a e to 
period, had instigated Mao a 
and plunder the Europe for 

chief, Colonel Coke therefor 
having with him two gums; ’ 
pers, and the Ist Punjab 
soldiers of the rebel guard 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


| MoRaDABap, 


port, i i 
Panian me alenant Richard Fisher Angelo, 1st 
ry, and the loyal and faithful se 
Khan, deputy-collector. 
; Inglis, civil service, I have 


Scretion I can so much rely. 


no ation I can gather. 
te belin E tha the rebels who a al 
carried. ne hi s Bareilly, and I believe I have fully 
per his excellency’s directions to clear the 
my from this portion of Rohileund.—I have, &e 
a JOHN JoNES, Brigadier-general, k 
LOOT ommanding Roorkee Field Force. 
; -.—1 must not omit to mention an excellent 
young oficer of the civil service accompanying my 
comb aa i Lowe, from whom I have received much 


yooo Jolm Coke, commanding Infantry 
po eae 2 to the Assistant-adjutant-general of 
; “ Moradabad, 26th April, 1858. 

“ Sir,—On the arrival of the force at this place 
yesterday, I obtained information from Mr. Inglis, 
civil service, in charge of the civil department with 
this force, that it was probable that a number of the 
chief rebels were concealed in the city; this was con- 
firmed by the information of Willayut Hoosein, 
deputy-collector of Moradabad. 

“I accordingly made an inspection of the city 
with Mr. Inglis, and having settled the different 
points to be held during the search, I obtained the 
major-general’s sanction to take a sufficient force 
into the city to carry out this object. I previously 
placed parties of the Mooltanee cavalry round the 
city to prevent the escape of the rebels; about 
twelve o'clock I proceeded, with two guns of Cap- 
tain Austin’s battery, a party of sappers, and the 1st 


~~ q many of them, including the 
chan | seen Oo ew of the chief, were shot down. 
| ing | pmd a agelo, Who was with the attack- 
ll h | pienten a" a n burst open the door of the 
ry ng in which the nawab and another 
re | apart r vere concealed, and made them 
thata f of MS E put while thus occupied, he was 
Bee n 
wi on from an upper chamber, where- 
Onan | fired if rushed upstairs, again forced a 
a bm nd entered the room alone, shooting 
neg | uap three men as he approached them ; and 
a ty, a of his men then coming up, the whole 
= i the guard were secured. In the course of 
is Si Lis soarch, twenty-one rebel chieftains 
nt eo captured, and brought into the briga- 
Fh, bf | diers camp for final disposal. 
th a ii The following despatches, to the deputy- 
on adjutant- general, from Brigadier- general 
ey any) John Jones, commanding the Roorkee field 
bene | force, detail the operations above referred 
* som | to : s 
ing P ii « Camp, Moradabad, 28th April, 1858. 
ortsa fr | «Sir—The day following the action of Nugeenah 
ris ¢f f | (on the 22nd) the column moved to Dhampoor, and 
troops Li onthe 23rd I struck into the high road from Moozuf- 
) avoid f | fernuggur to Moradabad at Noorpoor, with the view 
agen of nearing the Ganges in case the enemy should halt 
mth, @ their flight, and attempt to pass my right flank, 
wall and get into the Bijnoor district. I found the people 
} k fl on the road much more friendly; some of the vil- 
), iu} | lagers had turned out against the enemy’s cavalry, 
plin: H ue cut up about thirty, taking a gun also which had 
lagn f relie down. Directions were forwarded to the 
wiU S cer commanding the troops watching the ford at 
atte Shakesee to cross and occupy Bijnoor. Mr. A. 
a | ia pen, the collector of the district, left my camp 
anj Rese for Bijnoor. I must here record my 
ws de | io a Mr. Shakspear for the able assistance he 
hN cme ae me: his knowledge of the country is 
to RAL | tin: rable, and the exertion he has made to ob- 


|, tain intellicence ies i 
wohl p |} col 8 and supplies indefatigable. The 
hig | tlumn marched to Chujlite on the 24th: intelli- 


pnt | ae reached me on the road that Moradabad had 
eang] aN by Feroze Shah, son of the late em- 
g mt | that he A 2,500 followers. It appeared 
a inde || 22nd instant. = paca the troops of Rampore on the 
chief | guns. Some ae a the nawab’s nephew, taking his 

de f || cterously he nawab’s troops had acted trea- 
wl | eq. h and gone over to the enemy. 


© morning of the 25th I marched for 
j tother of th On nearing the town I was met by the 
rel HP | | $ body of ee nawab of Rampore. He had marched 
4 defeated Terokai from Rampore on Moradabad, and 
i d ¢ evacuated Maw Shah, who, hearing of our a proach, 
oa BA taking his o Oradabad and retreated on Seville 
|) Seamned a ae the guns captured with him. I 
| tan tBadier Ca racecourse, Under the direction 
i and ca ace the town was occupied by in- 
€ rebe chief alty, and a diligent search made for 
mot his « about whom he had obtained infor- 
i T, was an under that most indefatigable 
WES Thue ed with unlooked-for success; and 
a up the Ste in enclosing his report, and a 
Yen. WOU en, 
MY to thy bs to draw tne attention of his excel- 
ant conduct, as related in this re- 


Punjab infantry, to search the mohulla of Nawab 
Mujjoo Khan, the chief of the rebels in this district, 
who had caused himself to be proclaimed nawab of 
Moradabad, and had instigated the people to murder 
and plunder the Europeans at this place. . 

« After a long search, I succeeded in capturing 
Nawab Mujjoo Khan ; one of his sons and his nephew 
were shot on the spot, as resistance was made by the 


iers of the nawab's guard. 3 
One capture of the "hawab was effected by Lieu- 
tenant Angelo, doing duty with the Ist Pupjan 
infantry, who deserves great credit for his spirite 
conduct on this occasion. This officer having burst 
open the door of the room in which the nawab an 

d having captured them, 
the nawab, who were 3 
commanding the house ; 
jieutenant 
arrow stairs leading to tus 
d and, single-handed, en- | 
ith his revolver, and | 
some of his men, captur d 
A quantity of pre 3 
anction, taken 9) 
ta to the nawab, 
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i 7 he 
ject, and might be fully trusted? I hope e 
rin rewarded for the excellent service he has 


ndered. : 
a “ Having effected the capture of the rebel leaders, 


and as Mr. Inglis considered his police able to 
effect the capture of the followers of the nawab and 
the other rebels in the city, I brought the force back 
to camp. : 
K The energy displayed by officers and men in 
carrying out my orders after a long march in t 2 
five hours’ laborious work in the city, was very 
creditable to them.—I have, &c., 

“ Joun Coxe, Lieut.-colonel, > 

“Commanding Infantry of the Force. 


“ Head-quarters, Camp, Bareilly, 7th May, 1858. 

“ List of Patel captured in the city of Moradabad, 
April 26th, 1858:—Mujjoo Khan; Shaik Eneau- 
toolla Vakeel; Abid Ali Khan; Sayud Allie Khan; 
Niaz Allie Khan; Jhubbur Ali Khan; Abdul Kur- 
reem Khan; Ala Ali Khan; Shaik Goolam Hussein ; 


Nusuroodeen; Mirza Yakoob Beg; Mirza Jahan- 


geer Beg; Hoosain Bux; Kureemoolah; Elahie 
Bux; Jafur Hoosein; Rugwedeen Sha; Muddut 
Khan; Shuffaoodeen; Ahmud Hussein; Looman. 

“ Killed in the city during the capture :—Nugee- 
moodeen, son of Mujjoo; Moobarick Allie Khan, 
grandson of Mujjoo; Emaun Sha, and Moona, ser- 
vants of Mujjoo. ; 

“ Forwarded by order of the commander-in-chief, 
to the secretary to the government of India, mili- 
tary department, for the information of the right 
honourable the governor-general. 

“H. W. Norman, Major, 
“ Deputy-adjutant-general of the Army.” 


Having so far successfully accomplished 
the object he had in view, the brigadier re- 
mäined in camp before Moradabad during 
the remainder of the month of April, use- 
fully occupied in re-establishing confidence 
amongst the inhabitants of the city and 
adjacent district, and awaiting instructions 
from the commander-in-chief for the ad- 
vance of his column to join the Rohilcund 
field force on its march towards Bareilly. 

On the 9th of April, as already men- 


tioned, General Walpole, at the head of the 
Lucknow division of th 


rms, 

Brigadier Adrian Ho 
of the infantry, marched 
for the purpose of clearing 
the Ganges, and securing 
the Ramgunga at Allygung 
it would accompany the di 
commander-in-chief, 
Bareilly. 

From Lucknow to the last-na 

the distance was about 156 riley tne 
region so ill-provided with roads, that iG 
dependence could be placed upon night- 
marches throughout the entire route, as 
daylight es Indispensably necessary, to 


avoid the numerous d 
that beset the line of 
In consequence of this, th 
avoidably exposed to th 
they advanced, and 
scorching influences, 
also arose in moving fo 
of the force, for want 
and the cavalry and infanty 
retarded in their progress ond Hee 
For the first two days oa 
General Walpole met with no 
from the rebels; and, on the the 
(April 12th), he reported to the ak ty 
staff the favourable state lel of i 
through which he had 
ing communication :— 


“ Camp, Sundeela, 

“ Sir,—TI have the honour to a 
information of his excellency 
chief, that I marched yesterd 
and this morning to this place, 
destroyed a fort which was being constructed Ba | 
belonged to Soobah Sing, a man of considerable 
fluence, and said to be the head of 4,000 men: 
commanded two regiments at Lucknow, where 
fought against us. In the course of the afleroma 
this man came into camp, and gave himself up 
Captain Thurburn. 

“The man who was kotwal here under theẸ 
lish government before the mutiny, met us on 
road, and though very humble now, gave aw i 
poor account of himself; and an old man, who vä | 
chuckledar in the king’s time, also met us on te | 
road; he was, I understand, a man of influence; si i 
the people upon being told that they would not | 
molested, remained in their villages, and opened tet f 
shops; but the thakoor, the most inaen | 
here, has left the place, and is reported to be) 
Roeah. Hearing that a bridge was being 151| 
over the Goomtee, I sent a person to at” 9) 

z find that the petip 
whether such was the case, and I n F A 
are made, and the boats for the bridge reaty® | 
ten or twelve miles from hence. 5 rot 

‘ The country through which we pass such 
to be free from insurgents, and I bee andi 
the case, except a sowar or two to Ior re are sala 
information of our movements; and t sech 0 | 
to be 150 men at a place called Pomay peliese™ P| 
miles to our right. From what I heng pene? F 
march of this column will have & a since | | 
effect upon this part of the country have bef | 
fall of sauces, the influential Pani strugi” 
fully aware of the hopelessness p? 
their chief object now is to make 
they can. 

“The country is fine an 
road, or rather track, good fo 
but in parts near the streams th 
crossed two, it is intersected wit 
those places, extremely bad, an 

ies.— 7 + adier 
eries.—I have, oe j TAOS, Brigad 3 

« Commanding et tg 
: -o the impede f 

Notwithstanding the an throug 

sioned by a roadless ma! 


an Serg an 
Mar 


y 
Versable roe | 


ji 


of the Co | 
passed, in the il Í 


the best ® | 

d well wooded gs 
hin 

r mea 4 ah v 

raine h 
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[Roopamow, 


and the glaring heat of 


5 ou ag earnestly hoped that the 

the all 1 eing enabled to rest at night on 

s ight reach Bareilly about the 

afff eir Erie month, as, after that period, 
fie, uth Oe of the country vi Rohilcund 
wg | "a become, from the numerous rivers by 
=) Hiv, it was bounded and, intersected, 
E ce totally impassable for troops; the 
co | io season, which commences In May, 
tag f “ans them to spread over the land in 


There was, consequently, 


time to spare for unnecessary encounters 

f Ofth, [|| vith the enemy, 2 nd certainly BOS i be 
omtr f | rown away 10 insignificant siege opera- 
follor [1 tions, which could only have the effect of 
[| etarding the progress, of the troops toward 
18, fil their proper destination, and might very 


niort Y| osibly be attended with serious loss. 
niere | is, unfortunately, happened to be the 


it i | mse with the division under General Wal- 
d wi f | pole, who, on the 15th of April, reached a 
mbek fi jongle fort near a village called Rooda- 
tai | mow, about ten miles from the left bank 
fema | | of the Ganges, and fifty-one miles north- 
yul west from Lucknow. The place, which 
E mas in itself of mere secondary impor- 
ve | tance, was concealed from view by under- 
awf vod and trees, and was crowded with 
vhova ||| Matchlockmen, under the command of 
| on t | Nurput Sing, a rebel leader of some repute 
a | me field. Unfortunately for the troops, 
ed thet pentier Walpole determined to attack 
ial) || S fort without first making a reconnais- 
beep} | ce; and, as it happened, sent forward 


g mil || his infantr . z 3 
8 ni | y without artillery against the 
i | only strong side of the place. The troops 


e 
in’ had no means of 


fencelesg b 


he pef 5 
ye | oe a this hap-hazard experiment, 
af the In ìon of the 42nd highlanders and 
aB | sooner ames infantry ; and they were no 
mh | Murdero e d by the garrison, than a 
g sill | a us fire opened upon them from 
at f way cee concealed from view. The 
wa] th P Were, for a moment, confused, for 
| 


effectually replying 

e fire; and they fell, as ees de- 
| Tom the efore the shot poured upon them 
Wall of nae ngle, and from the loopholed 
ulty bein ort. Upon this unforeseen diffi- 
i Brigadier A reported to General Walpole, 
| hack th ran Hope was dispatched to 
| * conflict € troops engaged in so unequal 
| Purpose ged had reached them for that 
|| Privreda “©2 a bullet from the enemy de- 


Mestroons eee thrown into confusion, and 
hout a’ 7 esPerated at being shot down 


c ; 
‘ance of defending themselves, 


bing Tee of a gallant officer. Every- |? 


we i 
hae ps no me aa yells of triumph 
ought to have y F © heavy guns, which 
sone egan the work, were then 
Se : , and commenced battering the 
nari h the enemy, too wise to risk the 
Pe ane a assault, quietly evacuated the 
ae ng the night without sustaining 
any | men; while, on the sid 
pra besides Brigadier Hope Pa 
ot a officers were either ‘killed or wounded; 
E i En ; hundred rank and file further 
elled the list of casualties i 
fortunate occasion. mage 
The following despatches afford some 
explanation of the disastrous attack upon 
the fort of Rooya, or Roodamow :— 


wars Hight honourable the governor-general of 
ia is pleased to direct the publication of the fol- 
lowing despatch, from the deputy-adjutant-generaliof 
the army (No. 257 A, dated 20th April 1858), for- 
warding copy of a report from Brigadier-general R. 
W alpole, commanding field force, detailing his opera- 
tions against, and capture of the fort of Rooya, on 
the 15th inst. 

“ His lordship participates in the grief expressed 
by his excellency the commander-in-chief at the 
heavy loss which the British army has sustained 
in the death of that most admirable officer Brigadier 
the Hon. A. Hope, whose very brilliant services 
he had had the gratification of publicly recognising 
in all the operations for the relief and final capture 
of Lucknow. No more mournful duty has fallen 
upon the governor-general in the course of the 
present contest, than that of recording the premature 
death of this distinguished young commander. 

«The governor-general shares also in the regret 
of the commander-in-chief, at the severe loss of 
valuable lives which has attended the operations 
against the fort of Rooya. 

«R, J. H. BIRCH, Colonel, 
“Secretary to the Government of India.” 


vom the Deputy -adjutant-general of the Army to 
A the Meus to the Government of India. _ 
« Head-quarters, Camp, Poorah, 20th April, 1858. 
“ Sir,—I have the honour, by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, to enclose copy of a despatch from 
Brigadier-general R. Walpole, dated the 16th inst 
which I am to beg you will submit to the right 


y-general. 
honourable the governor-g vf the fort of Rooya 


a3 i th ture 
Injibie deans caia a to the great regret 


is described, an operation W Luge 
of his excellency, has been attended with aan 


that i l A 
ane this most distinguished and gallan 


causes the deepest grief to the comman 
Still young in years, he had risen ie 
and by his undaunted courage, cam 
with extreme kindness and a chari 
secured the confidence © s 


ree. 
fhis brigade he had Í 

which the last was in the 
Kotee at the late St 
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Campbell’s opinion, hardly have sustained a greater 
10ss.—1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“H. W. Norman, Major.” 
From Brigadier-general R. Walpole, commanding 
* Field Force, to the Chief of the Staff. _ 
“Camp Madhogunge, April 16th, 1858. 

« Sir, —I have the honour to acquaint you, for the 
information of his excellency the commander-in-chief, 
that yesterday morning I marched to this place 
(which almost joins Roodamow) from Goreng: 

“Nurput Sing, who I stated in my despatch o 
yesterday was at Rooya fort, which is about one 
mile to the north of this place, did not come in or 
send any satisfactory reply to the message of Captain 
Thurburn, the magistrate, who accompanies this 
force. I therefore thought it advisable to attack 
him, particularly as Captain Thurburn informed me 
that he understood this man had received only the 
day before yesterday a letter from the begum, and 
that his intentions were certainly hostile to the 
government; and, under these circumstances, it 
would have had the worst effect to pass this fort 
without taking it. 

“I accordingly directed my baggage to be massed 
in the open plain, near Madhogunge, under a strong 
guard of cayalry, infantry, and two field guns, and 
proceeded with the remainder of the force towards 
Rooya, turning off from the road about two miles 
from Madhogunge, for the purpose of getting round 
to the north side of the fort, which was stated to be 
the weakest part of it, where there was a gate, and 
where there were very few guns. 

“The fort on the east and north side is almost 
surrounded with jungle, and at these two sides the 
only two gates were stated to be, which information 
proved correct. It is a large oblong, with numerous 
circular bastions all round it, pierced for guns, and 
loopholed for musketry, and surrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch: there is an inner fort or citadel, 
surrounded in like manner by a deep ditch, and 
with a high wall considerably elevated above the 
rest of the work. On the west and part of the 
south side there was a large piece of water, which 
was partially dried up. On arriving before the north 
side, I sent forward some infantry in extended order, 
to enable the place to be reconnoitred, when a 
$ heavy fire of musketry was immediately opened 
$ upon them, and an occasional gun; the cavalry at 
P the same time swept entirely round to the west 
8 side, to cut off all communication with the fort. A 

plete view of the fort having been obtained from 
which leads into it from the north, the 
ney pune were brought up; the two 18-pounders 
Placed on it; the two 8-inch mortars behind a 
Toa sal ie to the right. 
ter a short time g 
were killed and a nee heey 
near the fort, from which the ee oh HA F ad 
matchlocks was very heavy: these men feds at 
much nearer to the fort than I wished or celeste 
them to go; and some of the Punjab rifi i 
R es, with 
great courage, but without orders jumped inte th 
ditch, and were killed in endeavouring to get up the 
scarp. I therefore gave directions that hes area 
be withdrawn from their forward and exposed 
situation; and here it was, I regret to say, that th 
gallant and able soldier, Brigadier Hope, was killed 
by a rifle or musket-ball, fired by a man from a hich 
tree within the walls of the place. 5 
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lan \ 
‘“ By half-past two 0’ l i iy 
guns appeared to have made ite fire of ai 
upon the place; and ittle op tpo 


bear upon the gate, the PE could ie G 
straight, and it could not be -S° to which ie 
men being exposed to a vere Prong edy h 
bastion and loopholed wall a heavy fir i 
consicered it better not to att ee $ ¢ 
more impression had been mei Dt an assau HLT || e 
the place, and, as it was seis e upon the w p 
from the north side anq commen late, i 
the south-east angle on the follow; ; me 
had been reconnoitred by the wang n 
they thought it would be easier ERS ; 
it could be better seen, and a m è effect | 
be brought to bear. I therefor 
to be pitched on the south side ba ! 
the fort, and withdrew from the nD e iq ; 
would have been dangerous to ee Side, whey | | 
was surrounded by thick jungle! Ste Mghh aif | u 
“ This morning, at daylight Major By. ih 
artillery, and Captain Lennox, ro J rind, Ber g 
ceeded to again reconnoitre ‘the The 
before recommencing operations aA fo Pere } 
enemy had evacuated it, leaving their a that 
them (five in number), ammunition ae i 
tity of attar,'and some tents, As some of thes Hi 
riages were found without their guns, and the ta p 
of a gun carriage could be traced to a well at | 
the water is very deep, I have no doubt othergaf |e 
have been thrown down it; I had information tu} | 7 
there were more in the place, and it is certain ue ] 
were carried out. | 
“The reports as to the numbers of the enemy}, § 
so much that it is impossible to arrive at anyes] || & 
upon that point; but I am inclined to thinks} |) a 
number stated in my despatch yesterday, viz, si |; 
1,500, to be nearly correct; but the strengtheft ff | A 
garrison consisted in the nature and situation dè i 7 
fort, not in their numbers. I regret to say that | 
operation has cost us above 100 officers and = a 
killed and wounded, and I have deeply to deplore d 
loss of Brigadier the Hon. A. Hope, from whomlh} | | g 
received the greatest assistance. ; jal Vii t 
“ The loss of the enemy it is impossible to s= 4 p 
tain; it must have been heavy from the a i 
guns, and especially from our howitzers an a it 
A few bodies which seem to have been a a 
and three large funeral fires, with the rem’ oft ( 
bodies smouldering, were all that rema Da t hiy 
dead on our entering the place this et ae 
fort, which has overawed this part olf Bp sige a 
the last year, is being destroyed un or een l Jij 
tendence of Captain Lennox, royal iyo of tes | 
am in hopes that its destruction will bi | ae 
est advantage. one We 
“TJ have received the most willing S 
all under my command during oe or F a 
beg particularly to offer my best rA and t 0 
Hagart, commanding the cava roe ei e 
Brind, commanding the artillery, C Y 
and valuable assistance; also SO ieutenat i I 
the senior engineer officer; tO t who Nr ] 
Hay, commanding the 93rd regimen ije ont : 


to the command of the infantry big Tonel O 
of Brigadier Hope; to Lieutenani, 
commanding the 42nd regime A regi! 
colonel Taylor, commanding t ath Punja 
Captain Cafe, commanding fig 
who, I regret to say, was severe 
tenant-colonel Tombs and Major +° 
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illery ; to Captain Francis, 
ea ’ Captain Coles, com- 
cee Ca ptain Brown, com- 

Ae Ae I beg also to 
unjab cava 


nine; the fort of Rooya could be ee 
Some parts embosomed amid ce Se 
10 company 42nd royal highlan pS 
ordered to go out skirmishing in cae 
horse artillery guns, with No. 9 in sup 


i 
| 


; 7 and 
ards from the fort, Nos. 
; artermaster-gen- About 300 yards B rigadier-general: Wal- 
Barwe 1 E a a and Lieute- SOR Gans oe x and were ordered 
| pain PO y, depu’, aide-de-camp ; -de-camp. in front of e guns, X 
fron ra rai in War maa my N ae cadil ke ie a skirmish without aoe ae 
dedi i ral; Tas ribe g to forward : ii which has been e till they came within S as 
y a | pat ea ‘atch of TE g eee fort, and to open Ae ie 
y E EA 7 a sat 2 
vit | nd Mina hurry, Dut I have, Sor adier-general, supposed by aa De of prevent- 
Ra R na rork.—. è riga IRR r : q v 
aa | sete vork Commanding Field Foree. ing the vebele aa E ASA a 
Ds Ney 1 ti Jom d 7 f me the rebels As Major j a 
n wieg | f the progress o ie gate referred to, and th n the weak 
w ing account o ttack at Rooda- | the 3 ould make an attack T fore him, 
reog p] following @ the attack at R the | kinson w rebelsudriventibe 
heen [| The 10110' ‘ce, and fficer in : d that the rebe 3 A he fort by 
m) ’s force, ofan o r. | side, an ink of leaving. the 
nile fg f | Walpole’s a letter of a he encounter. , rally think o Dia Cap- 
shete v7 jg from 4 ved in the le | would natur y his supposition, 
W ere w, 1S fro: 1 engage hur Oud e Acting on this 3 en to 
ght; } | mo A | brigade, eng ar Futteg ? the gate. te) rdered his m , 
oahi shland ts oe, near : ; 858. 25 f No. 8, 0. ive 
|| highla ‘gunee, i] 23rd, l Grove, o ready to rece 
Hee Allyg See te April sae, t, | tain Grove, to be rea Vi 
l, Bere) «Camp Ganges, £ 8th instant, ts, so as to to bolt by 
ma f the morning, the er | fix bayonets, hey attempt o 
Cers, pr side pF rsday morning, ha, and, after rebels should they < ivine the briga- 
ec) |e On Thursda the Dilkoosha, ' cam- | the rebe ified. On receiving d, Cap- 
that J | tarted from ch, reached our he | the way specified. : above-mentione , : 
8 belt | | | we ste ying march, ree miles from the | th r-general’s order abo t resistance 0 
7 st annoying it three m 15th | dier-ge ced withou of 
Se que || | a mos! round, abou + to the in Grove advan counterscarp 
‘thee F | oioning gr ‘om that day ietly. | tain Gr e to the bank 
the ti | tabach: pron Sonn and ae T cover i aes where there Wee now 
ell whee er thing wen rere monot the ditch o rotection. his 
therguf | everyt EAEAN day w tents struck as ich afforded pro ditch between 
ions} | The even Up at 3 a.m., te > arch | whic readth of the nts of the 
i |! the extreme. ae breakfast, and m lace | only the pes the mud wee Gas that 
| soon as possible, s at next pene Ea compan yee the course of as rgeants, and 
TT at five getting to fore 8 A.M., W nemy. In fficer, two serg tically 
cen f| i t9 s.r. instead of be nmended by ae company had i file. disabled. Re Hie o 
ink te about 9 a.a the hour recon igadier-general | co rank and file sition ands t 
i | Jatter was as hief to Brigadier-gene SLE BENS & this posi for support, 
| -in-chie ; halting g did sent for su h 
th oft | commander-in-chi st suitable for ha le | alarming that he e in the 
ee) ; S S 9 Sai me , earance 1 l 
on of 2 j Waipole, as the mo isregard to this Fol affairs beco ade its app iment—in all, 
ide} I dencamping. A disreg rce of muc yhich soon ma Punjab regime formed 
nae) and enca been the sour d men, as | w f part of a These having z 
eS} |) direction has officers and men, d | shape of p trong. fficient cover, 
E oo rst both o ick-list an ndred strong ding su at ate 
one Sickness amongs son the sic ve. | one hu ft, and finding ttempte 
> af £ : rove. : t, an ditch, a d 
the number of aiieens ill clearly pro tlon his left, a to the ditch, arapet, an 
fo sxe atients ; ospital wi is mos x boldly in er the pa loss 
rl Paces) inh ie heat of the sun casion | rushed lly to get over retire Wee 
moti} || Bron at 8 aa. th ive. On one occa it | effectually obliged to six men in Kil 
erë. azzling and oppressive. th instant), finally were d forty-s1 : mmanding 
sel think on Sunday, the 11 halted, and, two officers Phe officer this fruitless 
fe | as 10. fore the troops he fatigue | of nded. ‘tly after this, Grove 
o Was 10 aar. before d from fatig and wou shortly Captain y 
8 || ®might have been eee were sy nie Runjah enin came to no bring in 
R is x ; “yy ? 
f|] 2 exposure’ such ne oh n who sD e e A for volunteer Willoughby, 
ji . ber of me rious ked him jeutenal us as 
ey || jected to, the num ns of the va and ask dy of Lieutené impetuous: he 
beg themselves il] to the surgeo the dead body killed in thn d royal hip 
tif | iments Nee. aaah 15th we on who jiad beei of the oe of shee 
ar | “On the morning o ith a sor w byo ive office 
ally : r, wi ault. ted by ative us 
a F and Marched at the usual houn eting the |s ders, suppor njabees (n t dangerou 
e | ; ; n of me ately | lan f the Pu this ey, Captain 
o W of Indefinite expectatio hat had la nd two 0 out on t body, A 
s 1 “nemy, based on the reports t ard of com- ore), ven ae es Bal is dete f the 
vie | Yeached us. An sane Eu royal ae mission. = Punjabess arene: a 
| || Panicg 1, 2, and 3 of the 42 der th fe, 0 vate Sone 
s, un ale riva! recel ; 
pi | ders, with cavalry and Hes preceded baler al highlanders, ree bea 
vel | ae and of Major eee ‘headed by 42nd OE hono iA 218, 
T ne ain column, which left in ae wound. 
e 42nd royal Highlanders ey half-pas 
Bring Yas heard, I think, a 
OL, yy, 
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X devoted soldiers! The conduct of Captain 
: Thompson (42nd royal highlanders), is be- 
yond all praise. After these events had 


transpired, Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, 
of the highland brigade, went forward to 
where No. 8 company, 42nd royal high- 
] landers, was stationed, for the purpose of 
j seeing with his own eyes how matters 
i 
p 
5 
f 


| Cafe (Punjab rifles), privates Spence and 
- 


stood. I dare say he thought that every- 
thing that morning had been dreadfully 
mismanaged. Before he had been a minute 
on the perilous ground, he was shot right 
above the left collar-bone, and, as he fell, 
he exclaimed, ‘I am a dead man!’ After 
a few words, he asked for water, which 
È having drunk, he became insensible, and 
expired without pain.. I cannot describe to 
a you the gloom—the thick palpable gloom— 
{ which the sudden and untimely death of 
E our amiable and -gallant brigadier has cast 
j s over the minds of all of us. He was the 
t foremost and most promising of the young 
brigadiers; he was the man in whom the 
commander-in-chief placed the most im- 
plicit confidence, and whom all trusted and 
delighted to honour; and would have fol- 
lowed with feelings of success wherever he 
chose to lead the way. This is our heaviest, 
sorest, most terrible loss. Half-an-hour 
after this sad blow had been dealt, the com- 
pany (No. 8) retired. It is the solemn 
conviction—the decided opinion—of all who 
were present, that, had scaling-ladders and 
sufficient support been sent when first 
asked for, and the order given to storm, 
the fort would have been taken with little 
or no loss. The fort is hexagonal, with 
two redoubts, two sides of the hexagon 
haying no fortifications; the bastions cir- 
cular, the ditch deep and narrow, the es- 
carp and rampart in many places inacces- 
sible, except by _scaling-ladders, Every- 
body asks—what did the brigadier intend to 
do? Why did he send men to occupy the 
position, which they did when nothing was 
to be gained by their being there? Why, 
if he really intended to take the place, was 
it not stormed. at once at the point of the 
bayonet? Or rather—and this is the main 
query—why was it not shelled by the 
mortars, and smashed by the breaching- 
Cannon, if the brigadier was, like the com- 
mander-in-chief, careful and jealous of the 
Precious blood of the brave fellows who 
Served under him ? 

a aE irea, and left the fort uncap- 
tured— retired and joined the force with a 


A, | 
loss, I am told, in Kile oar 
120, including officers es nd Wounds | 
officers and Privates retinas Ommi | 
downcast, disheartened at a to onp Met 
of the day, and perfectly R e Doce 
when the fact stared Us in Ous Wit vine 
under a head possessed not a face t | 
qualities, but of commo 0 high mii’ | 
ceedings and the results wo 4°”) the is 
far different. The 42nq af 
the Punjabees, had hour the ng vig | 
the hostile fire, had forty-two ķi xuat f 
wounded; two gallant young’ off illeg wf 
tally wounded, Lieutenant C Mi: ts tno. f 
Alfred Jenkins Bramley; one ope SSi] 
Lieutenant Cockburne; seve 
sioned officers and men killed į 
thirty-two non-commissione 
men more or less wounded—t Q 
wounded soldiers since dead of thei waa 
The 93rd highlanders had a few ue 
wounded, and the 79th also a fei. a 
tenant Harrington, of Major Remmington f 
troop of Bengal horse artillery, was sever 
wouuded by a musket-ball. Only thinke f 
it: these brave fellows killed, all these brn 
fellows wounded, and for nothing—nothine f 
achieved by it, nothing gained by its the 
fort and the enemy abandoned as we fou! | 
them. $ 
“Next morning the fort was cleared ot f 
(not by us, for they did not give us anotha 
chance, but by themselves); they li 
bolted during the stillness and darknes 
the night. It was perhaps as va | 
they did so. Perhaps if they had A ; 
and we had gone at it, it would hare } 
in the manner of the preceding din fy 
with the same expenditure of Bra all 
I say it was doubtless as well ti j 
didn’t stick to their post, for vo ara | 
there are persons, even 1n the Baina a i 
who wont be advised, who weti 
learn by experience. A sad, Sa venigi f 
was that burial ceremony On ae: 
the following day. A short a mat 
the camp, in a tope (cluster) the Wei 
trees, the graves were dug, 40 phe oh 
of the dead consigned to mena 
of England service was po J ada | 
of that church, and afterwar ing of ape 
service, consisting of the reat | 
tion of Scripture—Psalm XO i atly pe 
13, 18; then a short addr a a 

“We arrived here yester a h 
after having driven a par al 
before us, and killed ee wit 
believe the chief is to Jo 


d officers and | 


a se oo = 


na ow 


ff 


— e 


a oD 


— a Á O -_— 


severely 


hinket f | 
e brae f 
nothin 


| j selected 
UP |) the majority 
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and after we have sent our sick 
Futteghur (seven miles 
move, it is said, in the direction 
It is said that there were only 
en in the fort of Rooya, and that 
m were unarmed villagers |” 

t the numerous and angry 
that came from the survivors of this 
nate affair, the following may be 
unto! d as of a more moderate tone than 
ty of those which obtained a wide 


e mos 
from amongs 


currency at the time tie k 

«We left the road,” says one eye-witness, 
“yent a round of two or three miles to our 
right, through a jungle, and then came down 
on the strong side of the fort. Our small 


| uns opened, and the 4th Punjabees went 


if}. at got into the ditch, and on to the walls; 
| but, having no support, retired. The 42nd 


| yere kept all day in the jungle, in easy 
| range. They could not even sce the fort; 


but the enemy, of course, knew the paths, 
and fired away. In the evening a number 


| of wounded were still out, and the troops, 


| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ina mass, were enraged at the wretched 
blunders made during the day. Brigadier 
Adrian Hope, in an effort to rescue the 
42nd from its perilous position, was killed, 
with Lieutenant Edward C. P. Willoughby, 
ofthe 11th Punjabees ; Bramley and Douglas 
of the 42nd; and Harrington of the artil- 
ley. General Walpole at last told Brigadier 


| Hagart to bring in the wounded, which he 


nt gus the general himself rode back 
eee aa camp. The total casualty list 
Hives E t officers, fifty Europeans, fifty 
w mgen camp-followers killed and 
remed. e fort was not taken, and we 
MIES In the night it was abandoned 
° enemy, and next day blown up.” 
aiT individual gave the following 
oni of the disaster at Roodamow, in a 
E E newspaper = 
omin e ben that, at daybreak of the 
uder ae the 15th of April, the force, 
toke gro oend of General Walpole, 
miles, Hate » and, after a march of nine 
“fort at a ee got into position to attack 
eral Wal an ace called Roodamow. Gen- 
slightest SE did not, it is stated, make the 
leq Sort Cconnaissance, but immediately 
“DRE his men right up to the fort, 
: hae which, there was found to 
e nA round, and high walls thickly 
tom which the enemy poured a 
i fire of musketry, which, of 
en not be replied to with effect, 
of the enemy was visible. Our 
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men could i 
only then Bo Pe CONE 
of gettin Seuer 
were orden eae 
that Ee aD veces M such a position 
leading principles of me i fact, all the 
on an instant, to have ba ee appear 
two companies of th n torgotten; for 
were sent ! ne 42nd highlanders 
_ Sent straight up to the w ii 
fort in skirmishine ordee enim of the 
$ amg order without an: 
port; and we are told, that when a @ me 
of one of the companies TemA ith 
General Walpole on the subject, h a 
to obey orders, and he th ject, e was told 
sea. Tin E 1e, the general, would 
eaea oren ; but this, it is asserted, 
AR goe e come now to the saddest 
part of our story. Brigadier Adrian Hope 
in going to look after these two companies, 
was shot down ! In his death the army 
and the public have sustained a heavy loss 
one that cannot well be replaced. The 42nd 
also lost two officers killed and wounded 
(the names are not given), and about forty 
men placed hors de combat. The 4th Pun- 
jab infantry, who were only 120 strong, 
lost forty-six men, one officer killed, and 
two wounded : but to crown this unfortunate 
business, and to add to the vexation of the 
heavy losses, the troops were, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, ordered to retire, 
the rebels yelling at our troops; and the 
next morning it was found they had eva- 
cuated the fort during the night.” 

The subjoined account was afterwards 
given by one of the individuals engaged in 
the murderous conflict :— 

“The column under Brigadier Walpole, 
which marched towards Rohilcund to clear 
the left bank of the Ganges, and to secure 
the passage of the Ramgunga at Allygunge, 
has effected these objects, though not with- 
out encountering a check at the fort of 
Rooya (Roodamow), which has excited bitter 
feelings among the troops under his com- 
mand. It turns out that there were not 
300 of the enemy in the fort. The attack 
was mismanaged—oflicers and men were 
uselessly sacrificed, and their loss was not 


avenged. At t the 


and it wag 
al began to think 
but even then they 


the very ne a A 
“chs and the 42nd were desperately 07 
sae up the walls of the fort, eae 
other up by hand and leg and ie K, 
just as they were getting at the o 
they were recalled, and in th re 
suffered as much as int 
stated that there was @ P 
cavalry could have got 


were not permitted to 


m EA 
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n were furious at the repulse, and 
eaves loudly to be led to the assault. 
The Sikhs had lost Willoughby, and Cope 
was wounded. The 93rd had lost Adrian 
Hope. The 42nd left the bodies of Bramley, 
Douglas, and many gallant “comrades be- 
hind them. In the middle of the fight, 
Adrian Hope, ever regardless of his own 
life where the lives of ‘his soldiers were 
concerned, rushed to the wall of the fort 
to withdraw the men. His aide-de-camp 
(Butter) said to him, ‘The fire is very hot, 
general.’ As he spoke the brigadier fell, 
shot from above through the neck, shoulder, 
and lungs. He said, ‘They have done for 
me; remember me to my friends; and 
died in a few seconds. At the funeral, 
which was most affecting, the 93rd wept 
like children for their beloved officer. 
There was not a dry eye in Bramley’s com- 
pany as his body was borne to the grave. 
His body and that of Douglas were recovered 
by the most daring gallantry, which will 
not, I trust, go wunrewarded. When the 
men retired, Simpson, the quartermaster- 
sergeant of the regiment, hearing that two 
officers were left on the ground, rushed out 
to the ditch of the work, and, seizing the 
corpse of poor Bramley, brought it in on 
his shoulders. He next started out and 
recovered the body of Douglas in the same 
way ; and then, undeterred by the incessant 
fusillade of the enemy, this gallant soldier 
again and again renewed his labours, and 
never ceased till he had carried in the bodies 
of five more of his comrades. Two men 
were killed in attempting to imitate this 
noble soldier. Does he not well deserve 
the Victoria Cross 2” 

General Walpole now pursued his march ; 
and, on the 22nd of the month, had a 
successful encounter with a large body -of 
the Rohileund rebels at Sirsa, a small town 
about seven miles north-west of Shaharan- 
pore, attacking them so vigorously as to 
capture their guns and camp, and drive 
them over the Ramgunga in such haste as 
to allow them no time for destroying the 
bridge of boats at that place. The achieve- 
ment was highly important and fortunate 
as it enabled him, on the following day, o 
transport his heavy guns safely over the 
niver at Allygunge, where, a few days after- 
Wards, he was joined by the commander-in- 
chief and the troops under his immediate 
command. The affair at Sirsa, o 
was thus reported by telegram to 
-ernor-general :— 


r Sirsee, 
the gov- 


z ; yesterda 
five or six hundred, took five 


camp, &c., at Allygunge, 
objects of the comman 
attained. The ghauts 


7 $ a | Ga 
cleared by General Walpole’s mareh S. 


river crossed, and the enemy’ the Rare bg. 
emy s ride, TT 


secured for the passage of the wee 
Ramgunga; which, as part of tha 
passing the Ganges to d 

The following version of the aat 
afterwards given by an officer affair q 


x a 
Sirsa :— engaged a ) 


“On the 22nd General W. 
enemy again at Sirsa, near A] 


Š Yeunce 
they had long remained ieee 


watching ou 


; after ee en he \ 
Ger-in-chjop P Pursuit, pet 
of the ae have thus hey 


rain Ruin AP I 
train Atos | 


ay at Futteghur» Maton, 


alpole met te | | 
Where f 


l | cles 
Hy eral 


r s ma ; x foree fl and 

at PFutteghur. Here again, though "A i 

rebels were worsted, ‘the old Crimean la [i 
an lady) [lla 


as General Walpole is usually calle 


the heavy guns to commence t 


: d, bery C 
by a blunder which was retrieved ti N 


gallantry ofthe troops. He actually ordera Ii 
mme) he action f 
when 200 cavalry were in his front, Hor. |) 
ever, the order was not carried out, and the f 
action proceeded. On our coming to tte | 


ground, the Pandies were in possession ofa {| SX: 


village (intrenched), with guns, infantry, | 
and a pretty good number of cavalry. Wha f 
our advanced guard came upon them, the }} 
immediately sent back for the cavalry (ft i 


lancers and 2nd Punjab cavalry) and ligi fii] i 
field guns; and we made a demonstrata {i Q 

on their left flank, where the cavalry s a 
seen, the guns of the advance guard mo tr 
opened fire. They soon replied 1 qm Ma 
style; but upon seeing us going torii opp 
their left flank, directed their fire upon tii] Sfp 
and, luckily, they gave our artille by 
chance to get closer with them, which 8 H h 
did to Pandy’s sorrow, for they We") J | eng 
seen to bolt from their guns. The fh) [| the 
was very bold in forming and Be e: [iad 
front; but as soon as they saw E | n 
threes about, they went and T for lH 

under a tope of trees. We halte a, af “a 
minutes, until our artillery cg mdt 1 
soon dislodged them from ee ‘hilt ete 
we commenced the pursuit (but, y H doy 


and © 
A ny troo f 
was going on, the cavalry p sent 


troop 2nd Punjab cavalry We 
secure four guns, which A 
to bolt with, and of course ti 8 
without loss on our side; but 


tat | 


q 


di 
dik 


-md M 
a great loss), and skewering í day 


were again the order of t ies 


terror of Pandy. Our oe rount? j 
two—Sergeant May, slighty everell 


Corporal Spellett, rather S% 
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arm, and hip ; the artillery 
d one wounded ; and these 
a A os K the casualties in the force. The 
3 estimated to have been killed was, 
about 500; and four guns taken. 
? cavalry and artillery fight; the 
„y was not engaged? 

Ty account of the affair puts more 
leged blundering of the gen- 


it ma | ara have had another affair, on the 22nd. 
| TO : 
geda || ad that been properly managed, we should 
ii a good number; as it was, we 
killed from 200 to 300. The enemy 
the open; we were halted, 


let the | i | olf 


Where ff waited for us in 

E fore (| amd Jooked on ; then the heavy guns were 
Zh the 1 sent for, though we had a troop of 9-pounders 
1 ladys fl and one of 6-pounders at the head of the 
beza i | column. All this time the enemy’s infantry 
by tle || were retiring; the cavalry with four light 
dered || guns alone yemained. Our delay allowed 
acim || even them to take up a position ; however, 


Hor. | they were soon driven out—two guns aban- 
md the || doned, two taken in a charge. The cavalry, 
to tle || mder Brigadier Hagart, followed them for 
onda || six miles to Allygunge, and then pulled up, 
fanir, f| | not being able to come up with their cavalry 
Whe | ‘tho mustered some 400. At one time they 
n, they | ‘threatened us; but their hearts failed them 
ry (Ht f| at the last moment.” 

diuji We have already traced the movements 
tratia ||| f Brigadier Jones to Moradabad, and have 
iy wg Om to follow his progress from that city 
hanus ff | wards Bareilly. On the 2nd of May the 
quit f E under his command left Moradabad ; 
oval i “on the Sth, arrived without accident 
g | ae Meergunge, within fourteen miles 
| y. The town was strongly occupied 


| 

n ther PL) OY tr 

DMA Hoe Vests ge, Dabzadah, Feroze Shah, 

$ encourag y flight from Moradabad did not 
ai i s€ much hope that he would abide 


{71° result 
of o RAMS 
[0 made a z conflict here. This prince 


and 


| of his ra to the inflated phraseology 
| eu ee “wrapped himself in the p 

ine | Mth the sw the grave, and armed himself 

evn A] tiles] ord of Jahud, that he might 


any cree hee “terminate the Feringhees when- 
fil aeS across ae dare to throw their sha- 

‘atte pee But his resolution 
à recreant ie fled from Moradabad 
ative trooper, before the com- 
ful of men led by Brigadier 
Powerful p that he was ensconce 
first sj atteries at Mcergunge, at 


tare 
Se sa ? 5 
save way, and again he in- 


d | carelessly, 


5 the approaching column | Pp 


» Without waiting to strike a]1 


[FLicur oF rrroze SHAH. 
blow !—and thus, 


| when 4] 
z / le i 
proached the town, it was étiptve MIRA 


guns, and al i 
guns, and about sixty 
age sixty men of the r = 
T were, however, caught m 
PRR Mooltanee horse, on the odie ; 
a 5 i . . 2 o 
y. No Impediment, it was Aow an 


posed, remained t 
Teme o a fur 
A ee ther advance; and 


6th the camp was ee pean of the 
the column shortly after aaa a 
stone bridge. over a trihntad sight of a 
which ae iat 7 gees) of the Sunha, 
with some cavalry eae Major Coke, 
Te bai y, reconnoitred, and found 

ridge occupied by the enemy, and 
enfiladed by some heavy guns. Buea 
Jones, in consequence, disposed his nOn 
the right and left, and by them a well-sus- 
tained fire of rifles was kept up for two 
hours, and then, with a rush, the bridge 
was carried, two guns belonging to the 
rebels captured, aud an entrance into Ba- 
reilly effected. 

Combined with the movements already 
described, of the several columns under 
their respective brigadiers (which, when 
united, were to form one large army, whose 
operations would be directed by the com- 
mander-in-chief in person), were the arrange- 
ments of a force under the command of 
General Penny, stationed at Bolundshu- 
hur, in the Upper Provinces. In accord- 
ance with the plan of the commander-in- 
chief for the Rohileund campaign, this 
officer was instructed to march through the 
Budaon district, upon a point between 
Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, and join the 
force under the commander-in-chief at 
Meeranpore Kutra, six marches from Fut- 
teghur. General Penny accordingly set 
forward, and crossing the Ganges at Ne- 
rowlee, had, on the 99th of April, arrived 
within seven miles of Oosait, where he was 
informed the rebels had gathered in great 
strength. As it was very desirable to dis- 
erse them if possible, the brigadier him- 
self set out, about nine in the evening, 
with a division of his column, consisting of | | 
about 1,500 men, with artillery, for Oosait; | | 
which, from various causes of delay, he di 
not reach until midnight. . 
peared that the enemy had retira $ 
place to Datagunge, & town in the 
The column at first advance 
under the impres 
enemy was near; 
lace on his route ¢ 


suddenly fell into 
or 


KUKEROWLEE—DEATH OF GEN. 
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it became to write the official details of the 
| affair, it seems apparent that, after leaving 
| Oosait, much irregularity prevailed in the 
| disposition of the troops; and the usual pre- 
| cautions in advancing through an enemy’s 
Í country were altogether disregarded. That 
| disaster should result from such mismanage- 
ment was a coutingency to be naturally ex- 
| pected: and it occurred as follows. , 

The troops were at the time marching in 
| the darkness of the night, and had reached 
| the vicinity of Kukerowlee, about ten miles 
| from Budaon. The advanced guard was 
under the command of Captain Curtis ; and 
| Brigadier Penny, with Mr. Cracroft W ilson 
(a civil officer of government), were in ad- 
vance of that officer—a position of danger 
it was not their duty to occupy. From 
some sudden indications in front, Captain 
Curtis rode up to the brigadier and his 
companion, and warned them that there 
was an enemy close at hand; that, occa- 
sionally, men were discerned, and that a 
light, like a portfire, was distinctly visible 
at no great distance. The warning so given 
| was unheeded, and the brigadier continued 
to advance; but he had proceeded little 
more than a dozen yards on the road when 
he was hit by a discharge of grape suddenly 
opened on the advancing party. The gen- 
eral’s horse, struck by the shot, carried his 
rider madly forward into the midst of the 
rebels; and his body was not recovered 
until a desperate charge had driven the 
enemy from their position, when it was 
found stripped and brutally mangled.* Not 
a moment was lost; and the surprise occa- 
| sioned by the sudden and unexpected dis- 
| charge of the gun, had scarcely time to 
subside, before a squadron of carabiniers, 
under Captains Foster, Davies, and Beattie, 
was formed up and charged. The gun was 
taken ; but in rear of it was a deep ditch full 
of Ghazees. The carabiniers rode on, and 
dropping in amongst the fanatics in the 


* General Penny was colonel of the 2nd European 
engal fusiliers, and in command of the Meerut 
division. His war services are recorded as follows: 


ter the capture of Delhi, he d 
eral Sir A. Wilson, Bart. (who ee 


e from ill-health), in the command of 


‘the Delhi field force, but took no 
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ditch, a desperate m i 
ensued. Captain Foster ohang | 

the foremost in the : at) 

first at the bottom of 
to struggle out of it, 
by three Ghazees, an 
by a troop-major wh 
tance, must have be 
was he received som 


charge, Was RS 
the ditch ba 
when hee Malliy 
d but Fy fe 

o rode up 
en Overpowy 
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melyy 
to hig 7 
Cred | ea 


e rer 2 
also his brother officers Bean uth ag i n 
Colonel Jones, who had sw an Dai | jg 
command of the division ane ed op ate 
of General Penny, finding it im he } aot 
to judge correctly the number ee | sil 
of the rebels in front of or arom oe 
deemed it prudent merely to hold hi lig | the 
until daylight should enable him e f a 
the most fitting course of procedure ih 
the infantry should have come t,t 1 dist 


morning at length dawned, and, witii oel 
first light, the 64th regiment, under Lial poi 
tenant-colonel Bingham, with the cadr f) ady 
and artillery, joined the advanced di}. sup 
sion; and with this accession of force, th 


troops led by Colonel Bingham at of) bee 
charged the enemy in front of them, af to! 
drove them into the town: this acu{) “ 
plished, the artillery began to shell it; aif} Mr 
in a very short time, the rebels, who le Ger 
probably not expected such an imfiois f| eva 


became dispirited, and sought to escapee 
ther punishment by retreating from theg)) 
posite side of the town. As soonasthis™y) 
known cavalry were sent round in punt 
the fugitives, many of whom were overta i 
and cut down; but as the district wee 
imperfectly known, the chase was nol oh 


: 1 Bel! 
tinued for any great distance. «dill. ahh 
affair at Kukerowlee, the only Nae ally 
was General Penny: among the 00) it) 


were Captains Foster, Beattie al 
tis, and Lieutenants Eckford, i 
Graham. om CoML 
The following despatch ae a 
Jones, of the carabiniers, comm pete 
active PS ‘ 
was & 
military operations. General Feral lund 
nominated to command a coll 
and had crossed the Ganges to JOm 
in-chief’s force at Bareilly-. ete 
East India Company’s seryiee) ae 
—Ensign, 5th February, 1 Ai 
December, 1812; Brevet Co 
1822; Captain, 13th May, 1 Bs 
January, 1826; Brevet Lie cold 
November, 1841; Lieutenant ae, 1 
1848; Brevet Colonel, 7th a 
15th September, 1854; 4? 
Noyember, 1857. A caria 3 
was thus unhappily termina 


«ne General Penny, furnishes 


Cong 1S, forces eee < of the battle :— 
a | cae E rowlee, 30th April, 1858, 
De | Care ‘have the honour to report, for 
aag L Sit, tion of his excellency the com- 
atta fi infor ef that, under the orders of 
Wey eel Penny, C.B., commanding 
T O EA a column, strength as at foot,* 
i hi the n readiness to move from the vil- 
inf yas ' Nerowlee, upon the town of Oosait, 
at Wee vt clock p.m. on the evening of the 
ae è Eer April. At the latter place it was 
usta + supposed that the rebels vo in consi- 
m arable force, with one or money suns and 
nid ia + the object of the movement was to surprise 
Sgh aud cut them up- The column moved off 
toads || qt about nine © clock ; but, owing to one 
ure, wf delay or another, did not reach Oosait, a 
1p. Tell distance of about seven miles, till twelve 
With} o'clock that night. ‘The column, up to this 
er Lief! point, moved in military formation with an 
annl) advanced guard, followed by artillery, duly 
ed dif) supported by cavalry, with the infantry in 
ores, sf) reat, the heavy guns and baggage having 
at og} been sent with a sufficient escort straight 
em, axl) to Kukerowlee. 
acer) “When within a short distance of Oosait, 
it; al{| Mr. Wilson, the commissioner, informed 
who lif} General Penny that the rebels had entirely 
niiin f| evacuated the place, and, with their guns, 
capele f| had retired to Datagunge. The column, 
1 thee | hovever, still moved forward ; and, on reach- 
sthismif! mg Oosait, the information given to Mr. 
purse | Mion Dythetownspeople appeared to satisfy 
ert] as of the correctness of the above report. 
was N om this point military precautions were 
not é eae neglected; the mounted portion 
hh p re column being allowed very consider- 
ser i ili, to outmarch the infantry; and eventu- 
woot H i J: though an advanced guard was kept up, 
nd is | “the ae back immediately in front of 
es, ” I laced illery i and such was the confidence 
a! ‘Penny ee reports, that Major-general 
wal (Mey is s staff, under the guidance of 
dig lat the Rei the commissioner, were riding 
H ee o'clock of the advanced guard, at about 
ste) | April lesd C2 the morning of the 30th of 
i e | Deen anes lt to Kukerowlee, where it had 
mye ould Ae determined that our camp 
7 wel the day, Pitched, and the force halted for 
| Yards en within one or two hundred 
| Misting, CTOWlee, some horsemen were 
ji "ete made Seen in front, and some inquiries 
{e “Sto what they could be: it was 
light A hundred f s% 
ny’! batter, © H.M.’s carabiniers; four guns 
Wi} 209 loottan h tY; 350 of H.M.’s 64th regiment; 
H fond py? 360 of wing h battalion; 
Punj å ing of Belooc. i 


a infantry, 


ae 
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3 
town of Kukero 
ambuscade, with 
the right, with gr 
more than forty 
horsemen charge 


Suns Opening on us from 
ape and round shot at not 
ee distance; while the 
; own fro e | 
infantry opened on us with Tee 
the front. As far as can be ascertained, it 
was at this moment that the much-lamented 
Major-general Penny fell, disabled by a 
ene he was at any rate not seen alive 
afterwards. 

_ “The four guns of Captain Hammond’s 
light field battery were now ordered to the 
front; and nobly did this officer and his men 
respond to the call. The ground, however, 
where the enemy had taken up their posi- 
tion, was, to our left, nothing but a mass of 
sand-hills ; while, to our right, they were | | 
protected by thick groves of trees; and, 
immediately in their rear, they had the town 
of Kukerowlee to fall back upon. Owing to 
these circumstances, and to the want of 
light, the execution done by the fire of our 
artillery was less severe than it would have 
been under more favourable circumstances ; | 
and the same causes operated against an 
effective advance of our cavalry. The 
enemy’s numbers and real position could 
not be seen; and, under these circum- | 
stances, it was deemed best merely to hold 
our ground till daylight might enable us to 
determine the particular point of our attack, 
and the infantry could be brought up and 
made available. On the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bingham, with her majesty’s 
64th foot, he was ordered to advance upon 
and dislodge the enemy from his front a 
right: this was done in the most gml an 
style, and the enemy were speedily rivep 
into the town. Not feeling myself sig 
enough to follow them there, the a 
was directed to fire the town by hee 
and this they speedily accomplished, 3 ht 
time after this, information wa me 
that the rebels were evacuatmg me: rece 
at the opposite end of the ale ree 
was accordingly put m aie ea 
soon became evident that a Si eae 
„apid advance of cavalry woul on ae 
rapa : ajor Bickerstati, 1 
come up with them. drons of he 
command of the two 


squat 
; EL 
majesty’s carabiniers, and Lieutenan 

in command of the Mo 


oltan horse, we 
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accordingly ordered forward at a gallop, to 
endeavour to overtake them; this duty “ia 
performed by both thoroughly and zealous J 
They drove the enemy in confusion before 
them, and succeeded in cutting up ee 
capturing one of his guns, and two carts 
containing powder. The enemy being no 
longer in sight, the force returned to Kuke- 
rowlee, and encamped there for the day, 
after having marched fully twenty-five miles. 
I have now to return my thanks to the 
officers of Major-general Penny’s staff, who, 
on his death, volunteered their services to 
me, and rendered me much assistance during 
the day: viz., to Major Harriott, deputy- 
judge-advocate-general ; Captain Simeon, 
assistant-adjutant-general ; Captain Briggs, 
commissariat officer with the force; Lieu- 
tenant Eckford, assistant-quartermaster- 
general (this officer, I regret to say, was 
severely wounded): also, Captain Dudgeon, 
of her majesty’s 61st regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant Warde, of the late 11th native infantry, 
both aides-de-camp to Major-general Penny. 
A return of casualties will be forwarded as 
soon as made out.—I have, &c., 

(Signed) “Hrnry Rtcamonp Jonzs, 

“Colonel of Carabiniers, commanding 
Field Force. 

“Major-general N. Penny, C.B., com- 
manding Meerut division and movable 
column, killed. Lieutenant A. H. Eckford, 
deputy-assıstant-quartermaster-general, se- 
verely wounded.” 

Among the singular incidents of this 
extraordinary and unexpected combat, the 
escape from death by Lieutenant Eckford is 


not the least remarkable. The very first 
fire opened by the rebels shot his horse, which 
fell under him. He then mounted an artil- 
lery horse; when a party of Ghazees at- 
tacked him, and, having stabbed the animal 
succeeded in wounding him. Eckford fell 
from the plunging horse; and, as he 
reached the ground, a Ghazee gave him 
a tremendous cut on the right shoulder, and 
left him for dead. Surgeon Jones coming 
up, found him lying wounded, and assisted 
him to rise and walk; but the enemy again 
coming towards them, Eckford and the 
doctor threw themselves on their faces as if 
dead, on the field; and the rebels passed on 
without heeding them, or fleshing their 
swords as usual in a wounded enemy. A 
few men of the column then came up ‘and 
by their assistance, the lieutenant was con- 
veyed to a place of safety. 


The a Ting detail of circumstances 


connected with the 
slightly varies from the 
and is given in a ] 
Simpson, who was With 
had marched at night 
the early dawn, Penny an 
were ahead of the i 
Captain Curtis was 
told them there wer 
they replied, they were the 
seen over-night. Shortly after heyy 
there was a portfire lighted 2 th 
said, it is only a torch, 
gun, and Penny was no mor 

after the fight, when his tae 
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supposition was, that his horse 
away in the midst of them. 
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force led by the commander-in-chief, wk 
movements we have now to trace ints 
nection with the campaign in Rolilar 
in anticipation of which, the folosi 
instructions were transmitted to thet 
commissioner of the province (Mr 3 
ander), to aid the steps about to be ti 
for its final pacification. l 


“ Sir, —I am directed to communie ee 
general principles which the honourable th Me 
z i sed by all civil aut 
general desires to see follow ed by £ a wi? 
officers who will exercise judicia a HA 
powers in Rohilcund, on the re-€ i 


troops into that province. , h 

“The condition of Rohileund £ x 
respects, peculiar. The progress a 
interior, has, until lately, suffere ate 
people, left to themselves, hee inst 
engaged actively in hostiliues s 
but direct opposition to Bae i 
mainly confined to severa pe the 
frontier on the Renee an j 

inst Nynee Tal. 
ST these circumstances by 
siders it just to distinguish J, arms 
treatment, the simple bearing 
of social violence committe = 
check of lawful government rains 
directly involving treason a orty: 
deliberate defiance of its au st is 
stances of much aggravation secutioni 
government that public es 
set on foot on accoun 
class. 

© Further, in respect ° 
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lordship desires that criminal 
aken only against leaders, and 
ersons, Whether high or low, as have 
anst SUCA F hemselves by activity and rancour 
guisne zovernment, or by persistence in oppo- 
e B7 thority after the advance of troops, 
its ne ation of stations. The governor- 
poah to amnesty ali other classes, even 
vill P ve borne arms on the side of the rebels, 
they BEY tender an early and complete 
But continuance in opposition will 
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distil 


genl 
though 


ernor x $ 
whe 2000 pais in Rohilcund, that the Moham- 


tion, as such, is to be proscribed and 
is likely that the rumour has been 


aise 1 
| apprehension 
Jordship desi 
be taken to 


h suspec ; 
X be ai each by his own acts. 


or fall by the line of conduct which he shall be proved 
io have followed. The government will maintain, 
ait has always maintained, a strict impartiality in 
tsadministration. Equal justice will be shared by 
all its subjects, whether Hindoos or Mohammedans. 
You will make public these views, and instruct the 
thief district officers to make them widely known, 
| in such manner as may appear to be most effectual. 
| “Jt will be your care, in accordance with the 
injunctions of his lordship’s orders, embodied in the 
circular order Gated the 19th February, to bring 
forward for early notice by the governor-general, 
the several examples of conspicuously faithful conduct 
exhibited by many of the inhabitants of Rohilcund, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
“I have, &c., 

“W, Murr, Secretary to Government, N. W. P.” 

Before entering upon a series of details 
that must necessarily occupy many pages, 
and carry us far into the operations of the 
amy for a lengthened period, it may be 
Pecited to turn aside for a moment from 
fie occurrences in Rohileund, to advert to 
a early death of one of England’s noblest 
Ca mae, much-lamented and honoured 

fees Sir William Peel. 
of ae be remembered that, on the 9th 
ee 1857, the gallant officer, then 
A ET: mg his naval brigade in one of 
an acs before Lucknow, received a 
Which j 5 the upper part of his thigh,* 
i was o Pacitated him from active duty; 

a 6 5 

Ous ie of a nature to excite any seri- 
e brea of his ultimate recovery. Upon 
the capt mg up of the army of Oude, after 

ure of the city, a portion of the 


eect to Cawnpore, taking in 
E of their wounded comrades 
among them Sir William 
Bical ie the assiduous care of his 
4 “tendants the wound appeared to 
“atisfactorily ; but, on the 20th of 

Yor, u. * See ante; p- 260. 
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[DEATH OF CAPTATN PEEL. 
April, an attack 


of small-pox t i 
enfeebled system, and, ae ith ort E 


bered him amone 
wines REE the dead! Thus fell one 


gee the highest and noblest of his 
Captain Sir William Peel, third so 
HS celebrated Sir Robert Peel (one of the 
first of British statesmen), was born on 
the 2nd of November, 1824. He entered 
the navy as midshipman on board the 
Princess Charlotte, Captain A. Fanshawe 
(flag of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford), in 
April, 1838, and took part in the bombard- 
Gee a Jean d’ Acre: from the Princess 
varlotte he was removed to the Monarch 
and afterwards to the Cambrian (Captain 
Chads), in which ship he served in the 
China seas. In 1844, he passed his exami- 
nation in a mauner that called forth the 
warm eulogiums of Sir Thomas Hastings 
and Sir Charles Napier, and he was forth- 
with promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
In May of that year he was appointed to 
the Winchester, 50 guns, on the Cape of 
Good Hope station, and shortly after re- 
moved to the Cormorant steam-sloop, iu the 
Pacific ; and subsequently to the Thalia (42), 
on the same station. Sir William was 
promoted to the rank of commander, June 
27th, 1846, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Daring, on the North American 
and West India stations. He held several 
minor commands until the outbreak of the 
late war with Russia. Being appointed cap- 
tain of the Diamond (28), in the Black aes 
fleet, he distinguished himself greatly ve 
his naval brigade in the Crimea; but was 
compelled, from wounds and oter o 
to return to England before the fa P 
Sebastopol. At the commencement of the 
differences with China, m 1856, i aan 
appointed to the command of pee Bee 
(61), screw frigate, ordered on the aa 
station. Captain Peann scare ee 4 
hinese waters before he was 
P Earl of Elgin, to proceed vE 
to Calcutta, to oe wer 10 ‘on 
ression of the sepoy ? oooh! 
his aaa with the Shannon ne ae : ? 
he materially stiengti a a portion o 
the gover PY oe ade for service 
his crew into a nav 5 mand; amd 


on shore, under his om T or a ene 
his exertions, as thost e 


followers, were m 
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ing out the views of the governor-general 
and the commander-in-chief. His progress 
from Calcutta to the seat of war in Oude, 
has been already noticed. For his eminent 
services in the Crimea, Captain Peel was 
made a commander of the order of the 


| Bath; and, for his gallantry in India, was 
| nominated a knight commander. He was 


also an officer of the Legion of Honour in 
France, and of the imperial Turkish order 
of the Medjidie; and had received the Sar- 
dinian war medal. 

By the government of India, the la- 
mentable event was made the subject 
of a special notification; and every one 
recognised the justice and propriety of 
the distiuction thus accorded to the worth 
and memory of the deceased hero by Lord 
| Canning, then at Allahabad ; who, imme- 
| diately on receiving intelligence of the 
| loss the service had sustained, issued the 
following announcement in an Letraordi- 
nary Gazeite:— 

“ Home Department, Allahabad, April 30th. 

“Tt is the melancholy duty of the right 
honourable the governor-general to an- 
nounce the death of that most distinguished 
officer Captain Sir William Peel, K.C.B., 
late in command of her majesty’s ship 
Shannon, and of the naval brigade in the 
North-Western Provinces. Sir William 
Peel died at Cawnpore on the 27th instant, 
of small-pox. He had been wounded at 
the commencement of the last advance upon 


Lucknow, but had nearly recovered from 
the wound, and was on his way to Calcutta 
when struck by the disease which has 
brought his honourable career to an early 
close. Sir William Peel’s services in the 
field during the last seven months, are well 
known in India and in England; but it is 
not so well known how great the value of 
his presence and example has been, wherever, 
during this eventful period, his duty has 
led him. 

“The loss of his daring but thoughtful 
courage, joined with eminent abilities, is a 
very heavy one to the country; but it is 
not more to be deplored than the loss of 
that’ influence which his earnest character 
admirable temper, and gentle, kindly bear: 
ing exercised over all within his reach—an 
influence which was exerted unceasingly for 
the public good, and of which the governo r 
general believes that it may with truth be 
said, that there is not a man of any rank or 
profession who, having been associated with 
Sir Wie Peel in these times of anxiety 
oe 


‘did, to the thickest fire, declare 


[AD Tee 
and danger, has not felt a D, Igy 
it.—By order of the right } acknoy, 
governor-general of India, Tonon i 

ec G. F. EDmonsy be 

“Secretary to the G oven ONE, 

i Ime 
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Throughout India, as Sa T er | 
was but one feeling of regret Sant te | 
and admiration of his merits or his w f 
of his death was thus announ he ery 
Mofussilite of the 30th of rai in th, f 
was received in Agra yest Ny 
death of Captain Sir William Ba 
at Cawnpore, on Wednesday th 7 
instant. His disease was small. a ath 
attacked him seven days previa Which 
loss of this intrepid officer will be a 
felt wherever his name was known a 
was one of the finest specimens m f 
countrymen that ever came to these ho } 
and had all that real greatness of inspire 
tion which belongs to the true hero, He 
was of the same grand old type to which 
Nelson belonged, and will live like hin it 
the hearts of the English. It is the feg | 
most great men, and particularly those of 
Indian fame, to have their deeds doubte 
and denied by many, even when the voie | 
of the world is ringing with their pris | 
Were we to believe many statements (i 
great apparent respectability and imp f 
tiality, we should be compelled to comet 
the conclusion, that nearly all of our Indu 
heroes upon whom honours are being w 
stowed, are ‘over-rated men,’ if not me 
worse ; that their great deeds are ee 
delusions, and that some of them des 4 
punishment rather than reward. E 
course, has something to do with m a 
sertions, and misapprehension som E 
more. But as far as Captain Pee ae 5 | 
cerned, his exploits have been s0 fs } 
ous and unmistakable, that envy a i” 
for once silenced, and misapprebensy ir 
been impossible. There has b s pe it 
opinion of his actions, as ther fe 
one feeling for his death. Itis 
of remark, that Captain Peel, aif with Y 
strated with for exposing hims ioh ® 
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serious injury. He and his 
t calculated upon the greater 
that he would have to encounter, 
whom he fell.” : 

tract from the interesting letters 
in Os all correspondent of the Times, 
of the ae troops en route for Futteghur, 
then ia riately close this digression from 
| will ey incidents of the period. Dating 
| the e l nn “Jellalabad (Rohilcund), April 
| ia n Mr. Russell thus wrote :—“The elec- 
| 20, Jegraph has carried its brief announce- 
| tne ane sad news we heard this morning, 
Peiccland some days before the letter I 
| ? aa writing can reach you. But I can 
| i details to that brief statement of the 
| Fait, which must, cause such grief (O ever 
Fnglish heart. The death of Sir William 
Peel at any time would be a national loss. 
Despite the theory that there is no such 
thing as a necessary man, I believe that at 
| this particular juncture his death is a 


ed any 
no 


had 


„ustat 
friends 


emy 


j ri before 


all 


|| national calamity, and it is one for which I 
| amare) 

|| see no reparation. 
|| the noble profession which was the joy of 


His gallant comrades in 


| his life, will be the readiest to admit, that the 
foremost naval officer of the day lies in the 
grave which contains his body. It is not 
of mere personal gallantry I speak, although 
‘In his career he astonished brave men by 
glorious recklessness of his own life when- 
| ever the smallest benefit to the service was 
to be gained by braving danger, or of the 
contempt of death he exhibited wherever 
and whenever, by example, he could en- 
Courage his men to greater emulation of 
8 own calm courage; but I allude more 
y ie largeness of conception, the mastery 
oe the great professional zeal, the 
sant Rees skill, the ingenuity and inces- 
related el of acquisition im all that 
the res nae questions and tactics, and 
regarded ue Watchfulness with which be 
ion of baie matter affecting the ee 
Service, whi ‘a and the efficiency o ie 
oblest e Ta he justly regarded as the 
of Rena. opment of the power and might 
avnpore a the march from Lucknow 
Ooly (or li e was carried down in a 
g " litter), as he was unable to ride, 
abong, and 


e, he 


alk a little, when we 
d of his stick. Morn- 


news which came to us from 


e . 
>and T Well remember the light which 


y | ral cases of small-pox occurred before we 


[THE ovne COMMISSION, 


ne said, Speaking of the 
nspiracy Bill—T am de- 
from any Sympathy with 
Ssms who flock to Eng- 


rp ee RA any feeling against France or 
mperor, whose orders [ wear, but be- 


Cause my instinct tells me, as its instinct 
told the house, that it was the richt thine 
for an English parliament to do reason or 
no reason. We must never take a step in 
that direction, even if One came from the 
dead to tell us to do so? It was probably 
m that litter he contracted the fearful 
malady which cost him his life; for, if I am 
not misinformed, it was obtained by him 
from the hospital at Lucknow, where seve- 


left. On the day after his arrival at Cawn- 
pore he was seized with sickness and fever- 
ishness, from which he recovered; but the 
symptoms of small-pox were soon exhibited ; 
and when I mentioned the news that he 
had it to Dr. Clifford, who had been one of 
his attendants. the latter said he feared it 
would go kard with Sir William, owing to 
his irritability of constitution, and to the 
debility arising from his wound. It was 
one day’s march from Futteghur that I 
heard of his illness, and on my arrival I 
telegraphed to the Rev. Mr. Moore, the 
chaplain at Cawnpore, to know how he was. 
Next day I received the reply, ‘Sir Wil- 
liam is doing as favourably as can be ex 
pected in a case of bad confluent small-pox. 
This morning, on the line of march, we 
heard he was no more; it flew from mouth 
to mouth. Sir Colin Campbell showed the 
grief which was felt by every officer in üie 
force, over and over again, all this monr 
ing. ‘Peel dead! What a loss to us A 
will be long ere the services see two such as 
Adrian Hope and Peel!” ee expres- 
i f regret were universal. 
Apena to the departure of the e 
mander-in-chief to join the force pane 
to act in Rohilcund, it was necessary © 

t administration 
ear wr ye al deai be placed 

lic affairs in Oud € 

i 7 secure and efficient basis o 
this purpose, Mr. Montgomeri e 
distinguished himself by NS a Rated 
abilities in the Punjab W a appointed 
with Sir John Lawrences, eE nE, eg 
chief commissioner of the P 
already mentioned, £ 


‘government | 
bers 
as composed of the 00 Oude Co 
Heer He designation of ` The Ouc 
mission :”— 
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Chief commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, 
late judicial commissioner, Punjab civil 
service; judicial and financial commissioner, 
Mr. G. Campbell, civil service; secretary 
to chief commissioner, Mr. Forsyth, civil 
service; military secretary, Captain Hut- 
chinson, Bengal engincers, nephew to Mr. 
Montgomery; commissioners of divisions, 
Messrs. Wingfield, Davies, St. George 
Tucker, Couper; deputy commissioners of 
districts—Ist class—W. A. Forbes, civil 
service; Balmain, civil service ; S. N. Mar- 
tin, civil service; Captain Barrow. 2nd 
class—Mr. Wake, civil service; Captains 
Carnegie, Evans, and Freeling. 3rd class— 
Mr. Capper, civil service; Mr. G. Lawrence, 
civil service; and Captain Reid. 

Of the ability and judgment of Mr. 
Montgomery, the highest opinion was enter- 
tained by those who had served with him, 
and could best appreciate his merits. Stern 
and inflexible in his purpose, he yet con- 
trived, during the early period of the muti- 
nies, to conciliate the natives under his 
superintendence, and to become immensely 
popular among the European community of 
every grade. Mr. G. Campbell, the second 
official im point of rank, as judicial and 
financial commissioner, was also one of the 
ablest civilians in the Company’s service; 
and from the united efforts of those per- 
sous, much was expected in effecting the 
pacific settlement of the province. The 
task was by no means easy ; for they had to 
restore confidence, not only in the acts, but 
in the intentions also of the British govern- 
ment; against which the whole people had 
been embittered by the dethronement of 
their native princes, and the annexation of 
their territory. 

For the purposes of civil government, the 
province of Oude was separated into four 
divisions, each of which was again subdi- 
vided into three districts, presided over bya 


deputy-commissioner, whose duties, powers, 
Were equal—the class 


and responsibilities 
distinction being merely pecuniary; and 
each deputy had, again, two assistant-com- 
missioners under him; the latter were 
Among these 


divided into three grades, 
officials, the names of Orr, Kavanagh, Wing- 


field, Tucker, and Wake, had already become 
celebrated for services rendered by their 
bearers to the state, Captain Orr had been 
first assistant at Fyzabad ; and his losses, his 
sufferings, and his energy, eminently entitled 
_him to advancement. By him and Sir James 
Outram, He relieving force under Sir Colin 
24 


Campbell was guideq into 
his subsequent servic 
Department” of the 
ing negotiations with 
had been invaluable. 
merly superintendent 
sioner’s office, had sig 
public service, by successful]y 
the perilous mission by - 
was enabled to make his 
ments for the relief 
Mr. Wake had won for himse 


celebrity by his heroic defence of i 


: C 
es 1n the « £ 


army, and j 
Various Nat: 

Mr, 
of the chief 
1alised his 


lf lista 


To such hands, it was hoped, the fut 
ernment of Oude, and its yet e 
people, might be safely entrusted. b 
was yet to be accomplished by 
before the pen could ex 
influence. 

The time had at length arriv 


W 


y 


ercise jts legitimaj 


ed when ihe 


commander-in-chief felt himself at liberty ff 


once more to take the field; and, on the Sth 
of April, leaving Lucknow in the hant 
of the chief commissioner (who was su 
tained by an ample military force, underthe 
command of Sir James Inglis), Sir Ch 


departed to join the Rohilcund field fore; 


Wraps | 
of the cit a | 
Lt 


tah, F 


tma ||; 


jig 


font 


first travelling to Allahabad, that he might 


have an interview with the governor-generd | 


From this visit he speedily returned; al 
the expeditionary force, under his perso! 
command, immediately received the rt 
for Cawnpore, on the way to the scene o 
operations in Rohilcund. a 

Of the matériel of the army tha | 
in motion, it is unnecessary to dilate; À 
cause, in all appliances for warlike pera j 
its completeness had been watche wie 
the veteran chief by whom it was m 


| bays 
‘have 
butt 


Hi, the 


taste 
infan 
dress 
slate 
j Koes 


j 


ff} ftom 
to be led to new triumphs; but a that 
ensemble as an English ml eet Tein 
nothing less descriptive than the teru sit feud 


Mr. Russell could possibly xen Ih 
That gentleman, in a letter 0f Wr pie 


my, WME Hl 
of April, writes thus of the army, mogi 


Bareilly: l 


3 its march to 
accompanied on its stonished, f 


have often thought how a 
something more, the Horse- 


guaris, a fe 
U mel ae i 


: ar f 
authorities, or the clothing dep be ti HE 


whatever or whoever it May =, mid 
interested in the weighty matters a thes 
and decides on the breadth ae poe 
of lace, the nature of trowsenis the 
cut of buttons, would bea 
of this British army in In Bech 
Sir George Brown, ta te of thes’ 
stand aghast at the SE ho, fom 

burnt “bashi-bazouks,” W2% 


ance, 
6: 


INDIAN 


ds, set at defiance the sacred 
wards, 


i C 2 ` i 1 
i Yee up £ her majesty’s regulations ! 
igen ie tions OF, Jers—and when they 
uy jingu’ he highlande ; epics 
aie | psoept ! w they were panting for their 
on Be zno J ; 
hig left MO es, and had sent officers to 
3h, for, mmer to hurry them—not a corps that 
ommi f Gaenpore * t a morsel of pink, or show 
fore | |ne seen sport a The high 
gin E fi phare 8° tof English scarlet. The high- 
Ishin 1/4 frag oe eccentric shades of gray linen 
Col landers onas? the kilt is discarded, or 
anga f orer their in some regiments; and flies, 
tnt fi [vomon nd the sun are fast rendering 
fh cnc 
ta De in the others. Already many 
Tra, f itim i can get trews, have discarded 
J ai re 
aan a ie folds of woollen stuff tucked 
Tate the pou 5 rae ape 
o ver the hips, and have 
emu Pl into massive wads o ps, 


vided some defence against the baking of 
ii i calves by day, and have sought to 
ict their persons against the assaults of 
pr 


en ihe I innumerable entomological enemies by nee 
ber f] The artillery have been furnished with excel- 
hesti f lent head-covers, and good frocks of light 
hands } stuff. Lord Cardigan, in his most sagacious 
$ sit f| moments, would never light on the fact 
lertte [| that those dark-faced, bearded horsemen, 


‘dad in snowy white, with flagless lances 
glittering in the sun, are the war-hardened 
‘troopers of her majesty’s 9th lancers ; .or 
that yonder gray tunicked cavaliers, with ill- 
defined head-dresses, belong to the Queen’s 
hays. The 7th hussars, the military train, 
| lave vestiary idiosyncrasies of their own; 
but there is some sort of uniformity among 


| the mén, Among the officers, individual 
s p fi taste and phantasy have full play. The 
jb Y Mntry regiments, for the most part, are 
poss j| “essed in Jinen frocks, dyed carky or gray 
ve qf te colour—slate-blue trowsers, and sha- 


of) fom the sun. The peculiarity of carky is, 
forts at the dyer seems to be unable to match 
ns nny two pieces, and that it exhibits 
sit i | ales Varieties of shade, varying with every 
a ing so that the effect is rather various 
oF | Parad Pleasing on the march or on the 
eich e ound. But the officers, as I have 
ý [an thin not confine themselves to carky or 
‘i | hemi’ else. Tt is really wonderful what 
"ai ate ty of invention in dress there is, 
al lente m the British mind when its 
| Mth fae be Properly developed. To begin 
| â he] € hea “dress, ` The favourite wear is 
wf |L Bling Ot varying shape, but of uniform 
| Cleat Tn a moment of inspiration some 
the 3 tter conceived, after a close study 

Vivin ique 


gf models, the great idea of re- 
ok every. ay use, the awe-inspiring 
f Pallas Athene; and that re- 


MUTINY, 


[untrorms 1N wD. 


work, or pith, as far as 
concerned. It is y 
many varieties of in 


„as external effect is 
arlously fabricated, with 


terior ducts and passages 
leading to escape-holes for imaginary hot 


air in the front or top, and around it 
are twisted infinite colours and forms of 
turbans with fringed ends and laced fringes. 
When a peacock’s feather, with the iris end 
displayed, is inserted in the hole in the top 
of the helmet, or is stuck in the puggery 
around it, the effect of the covering is much 


enhanced, and this style is rather patronised 
by some of the staff. The coat may be of 
any cut or material; but shooting-jackets 
hold their own in the highest posts, and a 
carky-coloured jerkin, with a few inches of 
iron curb chain sewed on the shoulders to 
resist sabre-cuts, is a general favourite. The 
sword is of all descriptions, except the 
regulation, which is not much in vogue, and 
it is slung in many ways in many belts, of 
which the regulation again is rarely seen. 
There are native tulwars with English han- 
dles and guards, old cavalry sabres with 
new hilts, Damascus blades in leathern 
sheaths; and these are hung by broad 
shoulder-belts at the hip, or depend from 
iron hooks fixedin broad buff waist-belts. 
The revolver—scarcely a ‘regulation TER 
pon for the army yet—is universally mou $ 
and I have seen more than one pale ie 
one of the cummerbun ds os PE oe 3 
which some of our otice A a or 
the stomach in the oriental fas on i 
the clothing of the nether meon hisp ha 
a series of photographs eee Pe 
notion of the numerous combina vee 
ut of a leg, leather, panta 
anbe a Long stage bonta 
buff-coloured leather, for the maan a 
f which Cawnpore 1$ famous, pul ctl 
ncn knee-breeches of pma or B 
‘owsers, are common. there ‘autaide 
oe, Se wearing their Wallin Aa of 
their pantaloons, thus exhibit aay 
very bright colours; an 


d the boot ar a 
er 
trowsers of the Zoùave officer ae 
known.” 
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same inimitable pen-painter :—“ Sola hel- 
met, shirt-sleeves, tartan waistcoat with cot- 
ton sleeves, and moleskin trowsers, with 
toped curly gray locks of hair—a forehead 
seamed with many a furrow, broad and 
vigorous; a sagacious shaggy eyebrow; a 
bright, piercing, yet friendly blue eye, with 
a keen quick pupil; a square determined 
jaw, in keeping with the well-cut mouth 
just screened by a short mustache, which 
is all the hair the morning razor has left on 
that ruddy face; and a well-built, spare, and 
compact figure, which gives proof in every 
line of vigour and strength beyond his 
years.” Such was the portrait of Sir Colin 
Campbell, and such the habiliments of his 
gallant force, on the morning of the 22nd 
of April, 1858. 

To resume the narrative. The com- 
mander-in-chief joined the army at Cawn- 
pore on the 17th of April. The result of 
his conference with the governor-general 
had been, a determination to march up the 
Doab to Furruckabad, and attack the Rohil- 
cund rebels on a side where neither Jones 
nor Walpole could well reach them; and 
he now proceeded to carry out the plan. 
On the 19th, the troops marched from 
their cantonments, and, by the 25th, had 
reached Futteghur, where General Penny 
was in waiting to confer with the com- 
mander-in-chief, in compliance with orders 
received from the chief of the staff. The 
place bore fearful traces of the havoc that 
followed the chastisement of the rebels 
under the rajah of Furruckabad, on the 
2nd of January. As the troops advanced 
over the suspension-bridge which spans the 
Ganges, ruined houses, steeples, and towers, 
met the eye in every direction, and, with 
the lofty mud walls and embankments of 
the fort, were all objects of interest to the 
troops. At this place, it was remembered, 
one of the worst of the many great atrocities 
of the rebellion was perpetrated, and from it 
many of the early victims of sepoy atrocities 
had fled, only to fall into the merciless hands 
of the tyrant of Bithoor.* 

The tents of the commander-in-chief 
were pitched within the enclosure of the 
fort ; and soon after the arrival of the 
troops, his excellency rode over to the hos- 


_ pital to inspect the wounded and sick men 


sent in from Walpole’s 
minutely examined all the 
accommodation for their rece tion 
conversed with them freely ; shie the n 
o See vol. i., p. 349, i 
326 


column. He 
preparations and 


S 
PEEN confidin in hi , 
well-proved resar J S Solia; 

I egard for their » licita 


to him without reserve, lao 
Futteghur at this time repor a 
faculties of Kh > that p Te 


an B: the paj 
failing him, and that toon w 

of bhang and opium, ian the į 
had hitherto been Successful, Cct 
n kegs ef Ae Ha Was waning tt ‘ool 
T % : A ERSO aScertajy d oi Wel 
Nana Sahib, whose activit red tha a ol 
energy had secured to K y asd 
ting control, was still at nee Prepon, | to fl 


devising plans by which to oi bl 
Hindoo followers, and counter te 


tions of the British general; but 
doing so, he had shown a dice thet af 
prejudices of the Mohammeda Sard tg (ede 
of the city, tl jo raa populaa idi 
y, that might ultimatel tends}, were 

the advantage of our troops. Thus a l the d 
forbidden the killing of cows aa Jad 
buried four amulets at the corners ul adva 
city, with peculiar Hindoo vites, mal to ge 
were to render it impregnable to the fel 10 f 
ghees, and render the triumph of his] omp 
herents a matter of perfect certim| gov 
How far the charm answered its profes) depu 
purpose appears in the sequel. pile 
Having halted a little more than aif Mote 
at Futteghur, the commander-in-dii | 
force was ordered to make a rapid mif ree 
to Tingree, about eight or nine milsif 
advance, instructions being sent to Gras is 
Walpole, at Allygunge, to march a had y 
troops to the same place, in order Oh oe 
the commander-in-chief might ae 
combined force in his own hands SHl dyn 
the 28th of the month, the tort ae 


Walpole’s victory of the 22 wy di 
From this point, a few miles 0 en, lM 
troops within sight o 
grounds of Walpole and th 
they soon came upon traces ° 
hideous bodies, bloated bee a 
lying all over the plain, wit ails) ® 
tures pulling out their en ati 
crunching their bones. So the 
foul creatures crept 10i jeisure 
corpse, to pick at ho 4 


ing imitation of life. 
apart, had fallen un 
Hagart’s cavalry, and “© | 
and Remmington’s guns; he 
three miles they marked Ti 
snit. The route of the rool” 
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958] 

~ e . houses were roofless ae 

ing “ge ot a soul was visible in the 
“afi glio 

ega» 


s arrived at 
‘Tea tect after the troops had a cee 
e att ie ortly_# | Walpole’s division arr 
Mey) SD ‘Genera eneral orders, thes 
chi the whole 
future marching of a eral 
the confided to Brigadier-gene : 
rer ` r os 
ur ionel Stisted, 78th eee 
; : g nar 
j Walpole ; | Leith Hay, 98rd, being ) 
thath pa Colon? strict order was also issued 
; s bigadiens : renee plundering the in- 
age 


tte, P amps 


j ni force ad- 
owing morning the 


= all country vil- 
Jellalabad—a sma y 
he op | vanced to 

pete 


A ii ei by an old mud fort, which exhibited 
Utd foi tected DY < 


ry recent repair, as there 
I totions of very recen € : 
vpli Be fresh spade-marks in the scar p o 
fel te dich It was reported that the moulvie 
1s, he byf the ; 


| jad been there, intending to oppose the 
hia 


ani roops; but not being able 
rs ofa’ advance of the troops ; 

a e Ree is people to stand, had been forced 
S, Whi b 


; hahjehanpore. The English 
a he Fi ehed in a ma 
el | side the village ; and here t 
a Pecan of Hindoos ‘from neighbouring 
pote uilages came in to offer homage and pee 

ty “protection from the com ip anei 
k ‘al Sir Colin received them kindly, and isi 
ia ted with patience to their self-congratu- 
fn | hhtions on being delivered from Mae 
Gea du rule; but he informed them, tha m 
witht} Tuld mark all the houses of mas y 9 
Jer Èf MU relations in the rebel camp, and t ee 
jare HY) ““Y Attempt was made on any of his pots 
ds, Of) © vould cause those houses to be pul 
‘ra im, and the owners to be hanged. rhe 
et AQ Hindoos assured his excellency thes 
sce) oY only lived in once more seeing x 
if td loges, whose faces were always brighi 
Hf id for whose sakes they were ready toi 
tod ‘ssulmans, if he would permit them 
0 So, 
> While Temaining at this place, the 
Pg lta who had acted as deputy-collector 
(E Jellal nad acted as deputy ote 
Vd con, < Under the Company’s 7 
i the o nüinued to perform the funcions 
inte gc’ for the rajah, came volinta y 
i Money p 0P, and gave himself up to Mr. 
ily they the civi] Commissioner with the for ce, 
OH thatan Seatleman, it was deemed expen 
it? 1! Dowey hom le should be afforded of Bri a 
1 mteli anging the man, who receiv f 
Hane’ of his doom, and met it wit 
ned and even dignity. He had bee 
came in, that his life 
3 and, upon the fact com- 


ing to the knowledge of Sir Colin Campbell, 
he expressed his disapproval of the course 
taken by the civil officer, in severe but de- 
served remonstrance, that had the effect of 
preventing a repetition of such interference 
with the conciliatory policy he desired to 
inaugurate. 


On the following day, or rather night, 
the camp was struck at fifteen minutes past 
12 a.m., and at two o’clock the force moved 


forward to a town named Kanth, four 
marches from Bareilly. The march lay 
through a vast plain covered with corn- 
fields and cotton and sugar plantations, 
without any kind of divisional fence, but 
studded in all directions with magnificent 
trees. Upon reaching the place, it was 
found that the enemy had held possession 
of it until two days previous, when they 
decamped on learning the approach of the 
English troops. Here the latter encamped 
for the day; and spies came in hour after 
hour with letters from Shahjehanpore, stat- 
ing that the moulvie was there, and ae 
two regiments and four guns had been 
to him from Bareilly the previous day. He 
was also reported to have from eign o 
, < a e 
nine hundred an ano oe p nee 
guns upon all the roads, in Bom 
oat As the day wore on, however, ue 
reports began to change as to the resolve, 
Becta ight, superseded that 
and the rumour of a flight, : ve ee 
oba Poh ate poet ee “that the 
was brought ane ee Pa Eei 
moulvie had fied, 2 hale op Rate 
been evacuated by the ie E E 
It was also stated that the | e 
talcen the noak Moina a of the 
that ali i Me had abandoned 
Hindoos at Puai aa d themselves. On 
their houses and conceale A ae 
the 30th of April, the column aa n 
i roh at 8.80 a.at, ant 18 ras, as Te- 
a ae re at 6.30. The place xa 9 The 
ees ; nearly void of inhayita ni dls, 
Pea E had really gone off for Tae 
oes few hundred followers iin in 
T e hib, who ha 
, and Nana Sahib, cht or ten 
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Shahjehanpore for Tilhur, detaching, for the 
protection of the post, a part of the 82nd 
regiment, with some artillery and sappers, 
and De Kantzow’s irregular horse. With 
very few exceptions, the villages along 
the line of march had been abandoned 
by the people, only a very few of the 
oldest and most miserable being met with 
in the streets, and the houses were nearly 
all fastened up and abandoned. Not a 
beast was visible of any kind whatever ; and 
in many parts of the vast plain traversed, 
no signs appeared of growing crops. The 
whole country, as far as the eye could 
reach, appeared desolate and abandoned. 
The force halted at Tilhur for the remain- 
der of the day, and the next morning left 
for Futtehgunge, which they reached in 
about four hours. This place, the name of 
which signifies the “Field of Victory,” is 
celebrated as the site of a defeat given to 
the Rohillas by a British force when en- 
gaged some years back in the defence of the 
then nawab of Oude. In the course of the 
forenoon, the field force, lately under the 
command of General Penny, effected its 
junction with. the main column. At this 
place, intelligence reached the head-quar- 
ters that the enemy were in great confu- 
sion at Bareilly, and that the force col- 
lected at Fureedpore—the next march in 
advance—had evacuated the position, and 
fallen back upon the capital. Spies resorted 
here in abundance; and the intelligence 
imparted by them of the enemy’s where- 
abouts and strength, was of the most oppo- 
site character. ‘The following specimen is 
characteristic of the whole system pursued. 
On the evening after the troops had camped 
at Futtehgunge, a man came in from 
Bareilly with news respecting the enemy. 
He was asked if there was any force at 
Fureedpore. “There is not so much as a 
fly there,” was the response.—“ Are you 
sure?” —“ Yes. If I tell a lie, and you 
find a man there, hang me.” Just at this 
moment another spy arrived from Fureed- 
pore itself, and reported the presence of 
1,000 cavalry and four guns in the place. 
The two men were confronted. <“ Oh,” said 
the first, “I was not at Fureedpore. Com- 
ing from Bareilly I passed round it ; but I 
heard a man that I know say, that there 
was not a soul in the place.” As it was 
necessary to put some limit to the habit of 
romancing upon such subjects, the fellow 
was at once seized. A barber was sent for, 
his Do o a and eyebrows were shaved 


off, and his head divested 


even of the sacred lock wr: 08 & 

: £ Which pe Y hy. 
high-caste Hindoo. He Mane Wore gt i 
dozen strokes of the bamboo po ceig prenl 
and was sent ignominiously se R is at psi 
having been thus taught u Of theg t 


not likely very soon to foro. lesson he x ME 


„On the 4th of Mas e 
tinued its advance, and, by an arm Ti 
reached Fureedpore without a cS ee 
tion, through a country equal] y o ia 
that already traversed since enterin at l Mit 

ita On 


cund. It was now but one 


Bareilly, and dispositions Tonia wal sh 
the advance and attack of the b le ff repor 
the following morning atteriesg} © l 
y : S ng. It was, h vib 
impossible for the commander-in.ghin’ ee 
obtain any reliable information as a | topes 
numbers and disposition of the onal \ range 
was said they had a force vary A , Bare 
6,000 to 18,000 men, and nearly loge} "Ù 
and it was asserted that they would y¥ i ag 
the brunt of an attack, in accord ai eo 
; ? é ance mk) Pinja 
solemn oaths they had taken to exteri fi n 
nate the British force. The prince, Fers |i 
Shah, had, as usual, left the town beforetk f. i 
near approach of real danger; but Ktu i 
Bahadoor Khan, and some of the princ; | port, 
chiefs with him, had determined on re}! the |e 
tance. No fortifications had been thon} The 
up by the enemy; and, with the except ‘engin 
of a stream with rather steep bai | road, 
spanned by a bridge on the main rolt nent, 
short distance outside the cantonmonts | flanks 
place offered no line of defence on tf the ] 


south side. It has been mentioned, EA taval 
the commander-in-chief had directed Beg ae 
gadier Jones to move down his ou yet 
from Moradabad to Bareilly, so @ oi i a 
before the place at the same tıme i A | 
head-quarters’ column ; but still ‘aed i oa 
bined forces would not have SUC fst 


: 7) an e 
cover any considerable portion © a 1 ae 
and the east and north-east sides stl lia 
of necessity, left open. ‘The pa of OP | And 
of one great main street, upwa mo | Ying 
miles long, with tortuous anes HIL tuang 
off to the right and left, aia ed bot 


large suburbs containing 
walled gardens, enclosures, 
Outside the town were larg 
although somewhat intersect : 
were yet favourable for the were E 
cavalry, of which the enemy s 
to have a large force. 

At half-past three goo A 
ing of the 5th of May, t at FO 
moved off from their camp 


‘al by? 
p 
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[Baremz; ‘ | 


on that day would be fought 
Bareilly. Shortly after day- 
n had their first halt, as 
r Colin Campbell rode among 
egiments, superintending the 
ich nominally had been 
Brigadier Walpole. At 
n the commander-in-chief was ac- 
without a military staff—his aides-de- 
were disabled by fever and small- 
Mend of the officers attached to the 
al Fie of the staff, Captain Hope Johnstone 
i | yas the only one fit for active duty. 


Shortly al 


{bis 
“f ually 
Pcp 


fter the halt, the cavalry videttes 
reported that the enemy’s cavalry were 
| gable in front, and a line of sowars could 
iJ) jg seen reconnoitring among the distant 
uP topes. The line of advance was then ar- 
LU! ranged as follows :—On the left of the 
H) pareilly-road, a line of skirmishers of the 
[nd Punjab cavalry ; on the right a similar 
ui} line os r Lenore TE aa Tona 
My troop of horse artillery, a troop of the Ist 
tT Punjab cavalry, four guns of eau 
ut ae ot Bongin S; DPEN by a 
mop of the Ist Punjab cavalry ; and a 
=f troop r the 9th lancers bena in line 
nidh aos the road, from right to left, in sup- 
k pe The 42nd highlanders marched on 
; | or g cod, n pe of Tombs’ guns. 
i aa Pee ers, followed by the 
| sappers, moved along the 
| md and on their right was the 98r i reg 
[et The 79th followed the 42nd, their 
BA ehe covered wed the 42nd, their 
| the ae = A y the carabiniers and 
Til a orse; the 2nd Punjab 
ay and the remainder of tl 
a 1e 9th 


M | ancers i : 
j litlandere on the right of the 78th 
| dattali x 
| the same Ji he right of the road, moved on 
oef tad, R as the 79th, on the left of the 


| ege-train 


and the baggage, extending to 
moved slowly on, 


tard eo ois 82nd regiment. The rear 
Mision ee of three guns of Rem- 
ye cavalry tone squadron of the 5th 
fore © troops 


a rude breastwork 
mile in front of the 


and the f 
where e ee 
Ing to stand reti 
buildings of ite od 
making the slightes 
passage of the stream 
where fordable, h 
which presented 
infantry, and still more for cay 
did they attempt to impede t 
the British troo Bn 


falty ; neither 
tne advance of 
which they had ample ting te eee wee 
s the column advanced, skirmi AE cere 
and retired o a8 irmishers fell-in 
regiments de Ae ane and the leading 
now be ee af ee ace eR Conte 
screened behind the cancers who wera 
Soe Ses nts, with the 
exception of their cavalry, which showed 
now and then among the trees on both 
flanks of the position, and in considerable 
numbers. Suddenly a gun opened upon 
Tombs’ troop, on the left of the line of 
advance, with such precision, that the first 
four shots all took effect; but this was 
speedily silenced. The troops continued to 
advance without meeting with any opposi- 
tion from the enemy’s infantry; but their 
cavalry exhibited increased activity; aud a 
strong body, with three guns, came out 
from the cantonment enclosure and me- 
naced the left and baggage. On the front 
and right, also, such numbers of the 
enemy’s horse came out from time to time, 
as showed they had more than 2,500 sabres 
in the field. In the absence of any definite 
information respecting the strength of the 
enemy’s infantry, or even of the position 
they occupied, the commander-in-chief was 
averse to engage his best troops in a pre- 
cipitate attack upon the town, which was 
yet nearly two miles distant. Some com- 
panies of a Punjab regiment were therefore 
sent forward to explore a ruined mass of 
one-storied houses in front of the lines; 
while the 42nd regiment, divided into two 
wings, moved up in support, the 78th regi- 
ment covering their left at some distance. 
As soon as the Sikhs got into the houses 
they were exposed to a heavy fire from 
a large body of ‘matchlockmen concealed 
around them, and they fell back wit 
rapidity and disorder upon the Bea 
highlanders. The scene that folata na 
extraordinary. Among the matehlo 


se b 700 0 800, were 
who, to the number of or 3 

ine ae th houses—Was 
lying behind the walls of tl g Oc 2 i | | 


a body of Ghazees, WhO Pi reath for their 


hod devoted themselves E 


a 
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religion. Uttering loud cries, “Bismallah ! 
Allah! deen! deen!’ 180 of these men, 
scarcely human, and more ferocious than 
the wild monarchs of the jungle, tulwar in 
hand, with small circular bucklers on the 
left arm, and green cummerbunds, rushed 
out after the Sikhs, and dashed at the left 
and right wing of the highlanders. With 
bodies bent, and heads low, waving their 
tulwars with a circular motion in the air, 
they came towards the troops with astonish- 
ing rapidity. At first they were mistaken 
by the men for the Sikhs, whose hasty re- 
treat had already partly disordered their 
ranks; but, fortunately, Sir Colin Campbell 
was close up with'the 42nd, and his keen 
quick eye penetrated the case at once. 
“ Steady, men, steady—close up the ranks ; 
bayonet them as they come on”—was his 
instant order, and it was only just in time; 
for the madmen, furious with bhang, were 
already among the troops, and a party of 
them sweeping round the left of the right 
wing, had got in the rear of the regiment. 
The struggle was sanguinary but brief. 
Three of the Ghazees dashed so suddenly 
at Colonel Cameron, that he was pulled off 
his horse before he could defend himself. 
His sword fell out of its sheath, and, in a 
moment, he would have been hacked to 
pieces by the knife-like tulwars, but for the 
activity of a colour-sergeant (Gardiner), who, 
stepping out of the ranks, drove his bayonet 
through two of the ruffians, while the third 
was shot by a man of the 42nd. _ Brigadier 
Walpole had a similar escape: two or three 
of the Ghazees sprang upon him, and strove 
to pull him off his horse, while others cut 
at him with their tulwars. He ‘received 
two cuts on the hand; but was rescued by 
the quick bayonets of the 42nd. In a few 
minutes, the dead bodies of 133 Ghazces, 
and some eighteen or twenty wounded 
highlanders, were all the tokens left of the 
struggle in this quarter. About the same 
time, however, that this desperate affair 
was in progress, the enemy’s cavalry, 
issuing in considerable numbers on the left 
of the British force, made a charge across 
the plain, which created’ a panic among 
the sick and camp-foll 
across the ground as 
dash at the baggage, ¢ 
went some of the camel-drivers and bazaar 
people; but they were speedily checked, 
and retired at full speed the instant the 
cavalry approached them. A similar feint 
on another part of the column, occasioned 


a second alarm; 
nothing more, 
The line continued to 
the town, the enemy men 
the suburbs before it n 


: Wa IEE 
for the „purpose of” cne a e te 
some point within the Jl rating y i 
now exhausted state of the ‘cs iy j 
not deemed advisable to thro obs iT 
into a series of street-fights; Ree troy E, 
the heat was intense, and ian Sides yji oh 
fallen in the ranks from a men by | ! 
Towards evening, therefore, Sin or tle | Mo 
termined to secure the Cantonm In & P| the 
posts in advance, and halted upon ay) shi 
between them and the town whi 95; 
troops bivouacked for the night as EP) ab 

On the following morning (May 64 | | ri 
the men were falling into coli An | a 
reported that one of the principal chief He 
the rebel force (Kambo Nodra Khan, val the 

a 


most of his followers, had fled from Barely 
at noon on the previous day—other chies 
following his example; and that the fore 
the city had rapidly diminished during tf 
night. Still it was known that conside f | 
able portions of the enemy were reporteln | 
be in the possession of some strongholds 
the city, where many of the houses id 
loopholed for defence. ‘The principal built 
ings were also reported to be mined, mif 
the defenders ready to blow themselves yf 
with their conquerors. Some moriar 
heavy guns were brought to bear upo N 
points indicated, and, after a few M | 
practice, they were rendered unten! \ 
During the morning, a body of oa 
dispatched to the right of the force, tul fe 
tercept a party of the enemy pe he 
city, and, fortunately coming up witt anji the 


s fortes i frier 
cut some hundreds to pieces, an® 7), yy) Me 


others into the river, where they aa 
While this work was proceeding, att 
of Brigadier Jones’s column thet 
opening fire on the north side g nabil 
and that gallant officer was fa wall 
take part in the operations at a i 
On the 7th, the advance m ; 
on through the town, @ B1% ig 
which was burnt and in ee ativi 
of artillery, mostly of recent i gu 
facture, with shot, shell, 20 ‘ace 
fell into the hands of the cap th 
were issued against plunder that 
contained little or nothing found 
“looted.” In the gaol was 
English lunatic named a ‘ 
been left behind when *: 


MUTINY, 


=i. INDIAN 
a 


May, 1857, and whose life 


poke out WR by the superstition of the 
tig st ee ins. This unfortunate person 


hi n 2 : iE f z 
| poha econciled to his place of resi- 
tonan 4 as guile erased to leave it when asked 


A) Jente, Ee His companion was a native 
j 4 been shot through both legs, and 
A | yho ath a match in his hand, was ready 
itl ae a mine as soon as our soldiers 
ta ie All the other inmates of the gaol 


Whig f l ore gone. ‘ i 
[verto ° usual practice, t 
akl garding to their usual pre , the 


À ans did very great damage to 
ind | oa an graveyard at Bareilly, for 
tafl hich, at a subsequent period, a fine of 
epf 95.900 rupees Was inflicted upon the in- 
Te kp) habitants, which sum was paid, and appro- 
“rated to phe restoration of the building 

graveyard. 
ta | oe Beady been. mentioned, that when 
ES vis | the commander-in-chief marched with his 
Jif troops from Shahjehanpore, on the 2nd of 
arel | May, en route for Bareilly, he left a small 


Be at $ EA 
cis} | body of infantry, consisting of five com- 


orei f | puies of H.M.’s 82nd regiment, and a few 
ng} squadrons of Punjab horse, as a garrison 
isi) for its protection in the event of any move- 


Hel} | ment of the enemy in that direction. As 
olds | ithappened, however, the force so left was 
sag || not adequate for the purpose designed. 
a amy had scarcely covered two marches 
jay fom Shahjehanpore, before a rebel force, 
ma consisting of 8,000 men, with twelve guns, 


el under the command of the moulvie and the 
iu || yah of Mohumdee, closing upon its rear, 
eA (| entered the town; the small force left 
J T US protection retiring to the gaol and 
oe f A Intrenchment round it, which were 
il ngly defended. The rebels then plun- 
thee f eee the town, and put to death many of 
forel f mae inhabitants who had shown a 
ish land hg ce sPosition towards the English; 
Pin a. U8 taken possession of an old fort 


re | inne suburbs, they set themselves down 
{oF nate] gi the garrison in the gaol. Fortu- 
elt to pets was not so effectually done as 
al | the Rey intelligence of the movements o 
ist <S being conveyed to the com- 
ap acetin-chiet, : 


; Ceord; 
gi) Bigg Sly, on the 8th of the month, 
eh | | With a general Jones was dispatched 
i Conne orce to the rescue, the operations 


Lal lescriheq with whick will be hereafter 

ay ampbel| despatch from Sir Colin 

WM o to the governor-general, an- 
Might 


field 

Jor battery, heavy field battery, under 

A dragoon ot ; head-quarters and two squadrons 
Suards, carabiniers ; detachment Mool- 


f| the detached parties o 


ment, with the 
cation :— 


_ “The right honoura 
Pleased to direct the 


ble the governor-general ig 


blicati ‘ 
despatch from ive ee of the following 


z y the commander-i 
chief, dated 8th of May 1859 the comman er-in- 
against the rebels in Tonia ees operations 


} His lordship de- 
will accept his hearty con- 
upon the complete accom- 
ations projected for Rohil- 


sires that his excellency 
gratulations and thanks 


plishment of all the oper 
cund. 


“The small cost of life at which success has been 
secured to the forces under his excellency’s com- 
mand, is again a source of the highest satisfaction 
to the governor-general; while the cheerful endur- 
ance by the troops of the fatigue and exposure to 
which they have necessarily been subjected of late, 
is quite admirable. The whole of Brigadier-gen- 
eral Jones’s progress from Roorkee to Bareilly, has, 
in the governor-general’s opinion, been marked with 
a happy combination of energy and prudence.” 

“ To the Right Hon. the Viscount Canning, Gover- 
nor-general. 
“Camp, Bareilly, 8th May, 1858. 

“ My Lord,—I have the honour to report to your 
lordship, that according to my intentions already 
announced, my head-quarters were transferred to 
General Walpole’s division in Rohileand on the 
27th of April, the siege-train, &c., having joined 
him on the previous day. $ 

“The time had now arrived for General Walpole’s 
division to advance on Bareilly on the one side, 
while directions were sent to Brigadier-general 
Jones, H.M.’s 60th rifles, with whose movem ni 
your lordship has already been made acquainted, to 
move forward from Moradabad in a like direction. 
The late lamented General Penny, C.B., was in- 
structed to eross the Ganges with the troo S, a 
detailed below,* at the same time at Nudow o 0 
advance through the Budaon district, and ve at 
self to the column under my immedi Ae st 
Meeranpore Kutra, by the evening of the 

from Futteghur. a EA a 
ee this officer unhappily lost his life! ae 
trifling skirmish, the orders were literally 2 


and the junction was effected as designed uraan a 
orders of Brigadier Jones, H.M.’s lagoo 
guards—the rebels, who had so long one ee 
ehits of the Ganges above Futteghur, and gie 
trict of Budaon, having ze A in my, 
f tbe insur i 
eee ne dane Fom Futteghur towards Barely 
eens f the enemy which ha pr ja 
viously occupied Shahjehanpore, And Tiat AR 
large villages along the line 0 , Accordingly 


istance. 
in a single instanoe offer Eo RE dvanced 
vilage Was al 
every town and vi son having halted one day 
2 


by the regular mar Ae ost at that | place. 
Shahjehanpore to form a military p t was made on | 


Fish a emen! en fur- 
«Qn the Sth instant, & ae had been fu 
. 3] L gee t= f 
aut hn a, tama ae 


ished me from various ee 
ae and to place reliance On 1 


rters H ) L's 64th 


‘ 
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possible. In short, in spite of the assumed friendship 
of the Hindoo portion of the population, I have not 
found it easier to obtain information in Rohileund, 
on which trust could be put, than has been the 
case in deaiing with the insurrection in other parts 
of the empire. 

“Very early on the morning of the Sth, the advance 
having been made from Fureedpore, the force, con- 
sisting as detailed below,* was formed in line-of- 
battle about six o’clock A.M. ‘The first line consisted 
of the highland brigade, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
and Belooch battalion, with a heavy field battery in 
the centre, with horse artillery and cavalry on both 
flanks, under the respective brigadiers and com- 
mandants. 

“The second line was wholly employed for the pro- 
tection of the baggage and siege-train, this pre- 
caution appearing to be necessary owing to the very 
numerous rebel cavalry. The enemy, wlio had come 
out from the city with much boldness, and taken 
position on the left bank of the Nuttea Nuddee, 
haying that stream in his rear, fired his first gun 
about seven o'clock A.M. i 

“His guns were well placed, advantage having 
been taken of the road along which we were ad- 
vancing, and of certain sand-hills. The horse artil- 
-lery and cavalry advanced at a trot from both flanks, 
while the heavy field battery, with infantry in line, 
pressed up along the centre. 

“Jn a short time the enemy was driven from his 
guns, the left part of our line taking position on the 
river, while the right crossed the bridge and ad- 
vanced about three-quarters of a mile towards the 
town. The heavy guns were rapidly passed over in 
succession, and placed in a position from which they 
raked the centre of the enemy’s second line, which 
he had taken up in the suburbs. A considerable 
distance had now been traversed by the troops, and 
it became necessary to check the advance, to allow 
time for the siege-train and baggage to close up. 

“ About 11 A.M. great activity was observed in the 
enemy’s ranks; and while the attention of my right 
was occupied by a considerable body in the suburbs, 
the most determined effort that I have seen made in 
this war to turn and break through the left, was 
executed at this time by the enemy. Some old 
cavalry lines had been occupied by a Sikh regiment. 
Such was the vigour with which this regiment—a 
most distinguished one (Major Wilde’s), under 
command of Lieutenant McQueen—was attacked by 
a large body of fanatical Ghazees, that they gave 
way for a few minutes. The Ghazees, pursuing their 
advantage, rushed like madmen on the 42nd hich- 
landers, who had been formed in line in rear of the 


* Ist brigade, under Brigadier J ones, 6th dragoon 
guards; head-quarters and two squadrons 6th 
dragoon guards, under Captain Bickerstaff ; Captain 
Lind’s Mooltanee horse; 2nd brigade, under Briga- 
dier Hagart, 7th hussars; H.M’s 9th lancers 
under Major Coles; 2nd Punjab cavalry, under 
Major S. Browne; detachments of Lahore light 
horse, Ist Punjab cavalry, 5th Punjab cavalry 
and 17th irregular cavalry. Artillery —Under Tien. 
tenant-colonel Brind, C.B., B.A. ; Lieutenant-colonel 
Tombs’ troop, B.H.A.; Lieutenant-colonel Remming- 
ton’s troop, B.H.A.; Major Hammonda’s light field 
battery, B.A., four guns; two heavy field batteries 
Captain Francis, B.A.; siege-train, with Major 
Le Messurier’s company, R.A., under Captain Cook- 
worthy’s ale B.A.; detachment R.E., Ben- 


village, to support the Sikhs as. N 


movement was deseried, | S0on as m 
in the very ranks of i son men was g bea, | gn 
desperate hand-to-hand enco ighlanders Ulia | |) w 
“ The 42nd, supported by fhe Maye wi 
of the 79th highlanders th an ikhs a cf 
through to seize all thie waxes advan wat HT 
mile and a-half into the canta lines for Kin) He 
were placed in position for eaa Wher PAR ia 
“ Whilst the Ghazee attack h ak E n 
the left of the first line, a wens Boing op | H 
enemy’s cavalry, some 600 or 700 arge body an Th 
round our extreme left, attacked a number, fiat des 
were quickly encountered by © baggage, Th P| ins 
Tombs’ horse artillery troop Chi p tenante BIKO 
advance across the river, had bean T the hy | || cou 
a contingency), by H.M.s carabin} au to Meet gyi | | mo 
guards), the Mooltanee horse. saan Gi tao g 
rear-guard; their instant dispersion Infantry of y, f || si 
“This is the last effort made by Oe place, f | | the 
short time afterwards, the 79th. aa enemy, gf |) of 
directed to seize all the suburbs in th uy l 
the troops were put under shade as far ont a j k 
the action having lasted for about six hours ail \ fe 
avinge be ee D 2] 
epganering bn inde er o 
eae b ing, on the Gth instans g f || all 
whole force advanced into the cantonment, 4| || dut 
the same time I had the pleasure to hear Dried sens 
general Jones’s guns on the Moradabad adel dt 
Bareilly. This officer, who obeyed his instruete vii 
with great judgment and spirit, defeated a porta | (com 
of the enemy on the õth instant, taking three on ae 
and, finding himself resisted in his approach to ti |) taf 
town on the 6th, took three more, which wees} | emp 
position against him; then entered the town, u f appe 
took an advanced position without delay. ber 
“On the morning of the 7th, the town was fnt f | | 7 
reduced, and the Mussulman portion of it—vha 
there were still detached bodies of Ghazees remi 
ing, with the intention to sell their lives as dearly s À 
possible—was cleared. : af | aud 
“ When I passed through Shahjehanpore, I vss and 
formed that the Fyzabad moulvie and the ia i pan 
former place were at Mohumdee, with a ee aN T 
body of men who had retired from Sin, ee : 
I thought it would be impolitic to leave t ee) reil] 
of that name without evidence of out Pry) | tere 
post was therefore formed, consisting ot wl Yalu 
82nd foot, a detachment of artillery W! uit! | | | tefe 
pounders and two 9-pounders, and P ante Til « 
horse, under the command of Tieutot erdt ordi 
Hale, C.B., H.M.’s 82nd foot. He wr ttl ay in B 
hold the large enclosure of the ga0 ed, the nol Hy 
that as soon as my back was turnet, pf Sent 
a under D 118 81 
gal and Punjab; sappers and me engine? oF f ther 
tenant-colonel Harness, R.E., chie fen under D +} got 
force. Infantry. —High!land brigat (1g 93 oP turn 
tenant-colonel Leith Hay, C.B., das un Yer 
landers; H.M.’s 42nd highlan roth high ty J 
tenant-colonel Cameron; H.M.-'s A, HM We 
under Lieutenant-colonel Taylor, Sonel Ros a 


highlanders, under Lieutenant f 
Punjab rifles, Lieutenant Meee ; 
talion, Captain Beville; Brig? i 
brigade; seven companies H.i MS 
tenant-colonel Bingham, \- four co n 
landers, Colonel Hamilton ; P? He 
82nd foot, Colonel the Hon. to 
Punjab infantry, Lieutenant a 
Punjab infantry, Captain Sta 
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would annoy him. This expectation 
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“The total 
al number of i 
eaten der of guns te 
a s siete here is ici aa Whee 
a, then see the chief’s force, it a 
rere so intoxj 
ae X1cate 
pe con Scarcely keep me pe 
ae nfantry scarcely stand. The ie 
» OF course, after the action given ste 
g o 


= 
H wab : 
hog | | | ond the mt to be correct, and, on the 3rd instant, he 
l le umed aA nl invested by immense bodies, and 
Lage f 8 atta he guns brought against him were of 
| aril, nificant calibre, and he writes that he had 
a (I sery PS fas within his intrenchments. 
Mee | || no por. general Jones marched this morn- 
abya | oii sufficient force to „his relief. The 
Te the | | | ing tier-general has a discretionary power to 
yi mg Mohumdee after the rescue has been effected. 
Eag pa not as yet received Brigadier-general Jones’s 
oh J aE of his own operations on the õth and 6th 
Coni | Ta put it will be, forwarded to the secretary of 
i t | ernment for submission to your lordship in due 
in p "In the meantime, I beg to recommend 
al a favourably to your lordship, the brigadier- 
aa | ceneral, and the officers to whom he is indebted 
an | Sace his passage of the Ganges, to take part in 
ee QT ‘ie general contribution arranged for the reduction 
my, yf || of Rohilcund. I have the greatest reason to be 
d gy | || satisfied with all the troops under my own immediate 
onh a ommand, Their alacrity to meet the enemy on all 
possit ( yeasions, is of course what your lordship expects 
andi) | | fom them ; but I must not lose this opportunity of 
“1 || bearing my testimony to the constancy displayed by 
ant | all ranks of the force, in the performance of their 
nt, 4) || duly during the great and incessant heat of the 
igda | | | season of the year. It is difficult to speak too highly 
side df | of that cheerful endurance of intense fatigue, to 
tuig | || Which we are indebted for the victories gained at 
patti | | comparatively trifling loss on the day of battle. 
egef | “I beg to return my thanks to the officers of the 
tote f | sad and officers commanding regiments and corps 
reei f, pouoyes during the campaign of Rohileund, and to 
TE | pie a pieir names.—I have the honour to 
|| 08, my ord, with the createst r ip’ 
| € g espect, your lordship’s 
5 nly f | | Bost obedient and humble E X j 
ao r “ C. CAMPBELL, General, 
i ' ai Commander-in-chief, East Indies.” 
| a Be of captured ordnance and stores, 
mi a aoc roll of the killed, wounded, 
| te i Sing, on the 5th of May, accom- 
dent (| | PaMed the above des Fie 
meal The above despatch. 
daf reilly cf dhe Hee from Ba- 
atid | i Y of the 10th of N i 
at [teresting noti of May, affords some in- 
Sei talue be tis oe which are enhanced in 
ce Borel atement of one of the parties 
eal “H shake 
a Pareilly, y 5; 
a ordinary ale May 10th.—Nothing extra- 
PE | > ? S r i 
af Bareilly con last wrote, has transpired 
‘oneal ae ‘The force detached and 
small f hahjehanpore, was to relieve 


orce of 500 horse and foot left 
sume. tt was cle 
Wrounded b 


g Orce 
Ses, 7 

3 1g 
h t 


husband), 


tized), and Mary, a nativ 


plunder, and com l 
etely g i 
are now lined F iy Sutted ; its streeta 
dier z guards of Briti Ji 
8, and every impor s ia Gel: 
ae < ery Important position occupied: 
tae parions buildings exist in the toe x 
1e college has been turnei UE 
lately the resi fined, after being so 
J sidence of the N into 
kas „the Nana, into an 
ede ts Accommodation out of the cit 
or any purpose, is : Y, 
: » 18 not to be obtained at 
any price: ; ? 
y price; the fact is, Bareilly presents 
one vast scene of desolation. Walls, and 
2 some instances scarcely they, exist of 
nouses the property of those who no longer 
tenant this earth. The following are the 
names of those rescued, or who es 
> esca 
Bareilly massacre :— í eek te 
“ Mrs. Worrell, wife of a sergeant-gaoler, 
commanding gaol-guards. No tidings of 
her husband. — Mrs. Wilson and three 
children, wife of assistant-gaoler. Hus- 
band safe at Nynee Tal.—Mrs. Cruiser and 
child, wife of a drummer, 9th native in- 
fantry.—Mrs. Cruiser, mother to above.— 
Miss Martindel, and a very young brother, 
brought prisoners with their father and 
another brother from Fyzabad in Oude, 
where the father was head-clerk in the 
commissioner’s office. The father and bro- 
ther were put to death in Bareilly.—Mrs. 
Decamp and three children. Mr. Decamp 
was a pensioner and farrier in the station. — 
Mrs. Davies, mother of a writer in the sta- 
tion; and John Roderick, wife, and child. 
Roderick was a drummer in the 9th native 


Mrs. Decamp, Widow of Mr, 
blishment, 


“My maiden name is Elizabeth. I was 
of Bareilly. 


on which the mutiny 
I was obliged to 


Robert 
(my sons by my late husband), 
daughter-in-law, Joseph So 
randson, and a male intan ( 
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i after which we made our escape, and 
a a village named Thileea, ie 
miles distant from the Suddur Bazaar. We 
remained in that village for a month, under 
the protection of Gujjoo Khan, one of the 
putteedars of the said village. Khan 
Bahadoor, the rebel nawab of Bareilly, 
having been informed of our place of con- 
cealment, sent a party to seize us. They 
surrounded Gujjoo Khan’s house, but Guj- 
joo Khan had contrived to send us banci 
hand to the jungles; however, the rebels 
wounded his brother, Jumaiyet Khan, most 
severely. The rebels seized me in the 
jungles with my two sons, Robert Decamp 
and Charles Decamp. The other members 
of my family that had made their escape 
with me from Bareilly, did not fall into the 
hands of the rebels, but succeeded in 
reaching Keearah, belonging to Jymul Sing 
Zumeendar. The rebels carried me, with 
my two sons, to their chief, Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, who detained me at his house one 
whole day, after which he expressed his 
willingness to set us at liberty. I told him 
that I would live in my own house in the 
Suddur Bazaar. I accordingly occupied 
my house one whole month; but finding 
that the Mussulmans were thirsting for our 
blood, we secretly went to Keearah, where 
I found the rest of my relations, living 
safely with Jymul Sing Zumeendar. In 
the month of December last, my son, 
Joseph Steers, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, was escorted by the Thakoors to the 
other side of the Ganges, where he and 


some other Christian refugees were safely 
made over to the British authorities. As 
I apprehended no danger while living under 
the protection of Jymul Sing Zumeendar, I 
remained at Keearah, longing for the ar- 
rival of the British troops in Rohileund, 
that I might then recover possession of my 
house in Bareilly. This day Jymul Sing 
brought me, with my three sons, William 
Steers, Robert Decamp, and Charles De- 
camp, to the camp of J. C. Wilson, Esq., 
commissioner, on special duty. 

“Tt behoves me to state here, that while 
British rule was suspended in the whole of 
Rohileund, and the Mohammedans were 
doing all in their power to kill the Christians 
Jymul Sing remained staunch and faithful 
to the British government. He protected 
every Christian soul that took refuge in his 
house, and treated the refugees very kindly. 

“Bareilly, 9th May, 1858.” 
he llth of May, despatches from the 
834 


governor-general to the com; 
at ey brought With them {ena f i 
sion of her majesty’s high an, e | |. 
the valour and services of p preciatio ji i 
India; and the gracious recone „oops ih | i 
sovereign was made known to te Of the i lt 
the following general order a troops py | v 
lency :— his Cred, i 

Ji 


HR! 


“ Head-quarters, Ca: : 

“The commander-in-chiet Paes, Mth May 
gracious commands of her majesty 1m the os 
communicate to the army thè ae NE queen, (, 
deep interest felt by the queen in pression ofthe | 
the troops, and the successful proses exertions of | 
paign. ores Ot the cap, | 
3 Sir Colin Campbell has delayed fag | 
tion to the command until he was able tne exen. f 
to the army that the last great strons anang 


lion had fallen before the persevering ec tt 
: 


troops of her majesty and the Hon. East Tng an 
Company. The commander-in-chief vente i tas 
quote the very words of the queen — That 4 Vl br 
many gallant, and brave, and distinguished na |) sm 
beginning with one whose name will ever he A i 
membered with pride (Brigadier-general Havel, | 
should have died and fallen, is a great grief tote | at 
queen. To all Europeans as well as native trons | th 
who have fought so nobly and so gallantly, ad f | me 
amang whom the queen is rejoiced to see ther) | wh 
the queen wishes Sir Colin to convey the expresia f | aq 
of her great admiration and gratitude. \! 

“ It is impossible for the commander-in-chielt i ma 
express adequately his sense of the high hom } || Sis 
done to him in having been chosen by the queens 
convey her majesty’s most gracious acknowlels | tio 
ments to the army in the ranks of which he is | bel 
passed his life.” J} the 

Returning to the movements of ae i. 
Jones for relieving the garrison of sw ‘te 
hanpore, it has already been stated, t a MT bs 
force under the command of tna Bll an 
marched from Bareilly on the on fe | one 
month, arriving before the town abeyy™ J ten 

| 


on the llth. Shortly after the trosti tof 
halted for the morning’s refres eel ' 
main body of the enemy was disco of} 
a short distance, and no time 1 wte l| 
putting the brigade in order a wh Tel) 
The word was then given to advance, | 
mass of rebels who had t 
front of the town, and were 
termined to await an attack. 
interval, some of their cavalry 
the left flank of the column, a? “i 
it with great boldness, one in 
fire from howitzers threw t Brigadiet 


sion. The large guns © cae tish 

then opened on the reba Di as any 

highlanders and rifles pus?!” peir cf 
g th 5 


mishers, the enemy retire the 2 
ments being hastened Di reti? 
of the horse artillery. 


hief ti 
onou 
jeen to 
wled 


he bs fp 


aie 
alle 
at the 
fie A 
f the j i 
pret 
s bel 
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ii |i doned. 
i were 


| ‘iring 
‘i = ‘their speed as some shrapnels burst 
|) among them. in whi 

TE troops arrived before the gaol in which the 
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disorderly flight, the fugitives seek- 
ie among the houses in the town. 
savy mortars being by this time placed 
tion, the town was bombarded during 
ys, at the end of which time the fort 
acuated, and the stone bridge aban- 
As it was reported that the houses 
holed and filled with armed men, 
er directed that the troops should 
‘qd the main street, and make a detour 
a e eastern suburb. Along this route 
jy opposition was offered—the enemy re- 
vg as the troops advanced, and increas- 


yas ey 


Joop 


“the brigad! 


After a short time the 


| beleaguered detachment had been shut up, 
D . 
i ad which was now liberated. It was then 


|’) ascertained, that the force with which the 


brigadier had been engaged formed but a 
small portion of the insurgent army that 
‘| jad been gathered near the place. On the 
| city and station being cleared, it was found 


that the enemy had loopholed and mined 
‘most of the buildings in the route by 


| which it was expected the troops would 
| ‘advance, and that preparations had been 


made for a stubborn and prolonged re- 
| sistance, ` 
| „When the brigadier had secured his posi- 
| tim in the city, much valuable property 
belonging to the European residents, which 
the rebels had abandoned in their hasty 
ha was recovered; and among it was 
Perel of the 26th of April, which had 
Bie, Stopped by them. Of this, two large 
a Containing letters and papers for the 
ane were found; one being yet un- 
» the other emptied, and the con- 


q an and afi 


ents : nE 
sheer o tered about the streets as if in 
“© wantonness, 


riet og eter had scarcely effected the 
himself je er tish garrison, when ‘he found 
rebel Men N surrounded by masses of the 

ide PS under the moulvie, the queen 
Dating end PF eroze Shah, who were pre- 
abreak attack him in three columns at 
Aa he on the 15th. 


appro 


d 
2 


ae They were then observed 
of the oes on a ridge over the left 
vhence Te on the Mohumdee side, 
sition Wey Opened fire on the Bri- 
lam ° put at too long a range to do 
Ones’s artillery replied with 
h Oe ter a short time the enemy’s 
Ssing the nullah a few miles 


[sman EHANPORE, 


above the town 
upon the artillery. T 

and received with = ade 
that they withdr 
whole force quick 


hing to and | 
$ rifles, though 
an warfare, were deprived 
ae han my men from 
a was pitiable to 
poor fellows lying in thetr dhoolies pen 
for life. The veins of the arms were open 
and leeches applied to the temples; but, in 
despite of every care, the greater number of 
the cases terminated fatally ; and of those | 
who did not sink under the blow, there were 
few fit for duty until after a considerable 
period had elapsed. 

Urged as well by the pressure of the 
enemy as by the weakened state of his 
column, no time was lost by the brigadier 


| a portion of the troops from Bareilly, and he 


in announcing to the commander-in-chief 
the necessity for immediate aid. The intel- 
ligence reached Sir Colin Campbell, who 
was then on his way to Futteghur with 


at once prepared to lead in person a power- 
ful reinforcement of cavalry and artillery to 
the aid of the brigadier; but, as it was pro- 
bable the enemy would be informed of the 
movement, great caution was necessarily 
used. Spies now reported that the moul- 
vie, with the confederated rebel chiefs and 
an army of 20,000 men, had retired, after 
the defeat of the 15th, along the Mohum- 
dee-road, to a place about eight miles dis- 
tant from Jones’s outposts; so that it was 
possible for them, by a night march, to fall 
upon the flank of the column of relief: the 
advance guard was therefore sent well on in 
front, with flankers extended along the 
plain; and from time to time halts ee = 
place to allow the baggage to close up. i i 
this way the column advanced on the i n N 
and 16th without molestation, the people of 
some of the villages through which the troop 


s 
1 oh 
passed gathering on t 


the road-side to wati 
them, and produced stores of 
and native luxuries for sale; 
a confidence that was att 
fact, that on the passage 
through the same plac 
Bareilly a short time P 
conduct had been exi ly 
no attempt to p. ; l 


| 
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the 17th the troops _passed through the 
village of Tilhur, and about 8 a.m. en ampe! 
in a large mango tope to the south of it, 
where they remained during the day with- 
out any annoyance from the enemy.* Late 
in the evening, a report reached the camp 
that the enemy were strongly posted a few 
miles to the north-east of Shahjehanpore; and 
half-an-hour after midnight the first bugle 
sounded, and in a very few moments after- 
wards, the flare of a torch, carried by a 
native on foot, flashed through the dark 
network of the trees, and lighted up the 
path of two horsemen, followed by a small 
body of Sikh cavalry. The commander- 
in-chief and General Mansfield were thus 
riding out early to superintend the order 
of the march, which commenced at half- 
past two, and at length brought the force 
within view of Shahjehanpore, and the rich 
topes that surround it. Passing over the 
old camping-ground, the column swept 
round the city to the bridge of boats, and, 
crossing it, filed through the long main 
street of the place, right away to the tope 
beyond the old cantonments at the other 
end. To the troops the appearance of 
the city was saddening, for it had been 
miserably devastated since they traversed 

* Mr. Russell, in his admirable sketches, has 
given the following description of the mango topes 


of Rohileund. He says—“'These mango groves 
afford most welcome shelter to man and beast, and 
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its streets a short time 
Jones, in advancine 
garrison, had, as already 
the place very effectively. a 
considered it necessary to We Sse 
of the remaining houses sine 
shelter to the enemy in me Ja 
the gaol and its little g 


Hale, or which were pointeg out 
u 


The 


street, and, with the de 


© Mai 
every part of the city, i 


serted hoy, 


ir atr 3 i f 
an air of extreme desolation to it emi ie 
of the mosques and Hindoo TN Mog p se 
escaped the general havoc: Bet had pit 
bearance shown in that respect Fe In | ia 
British troops, contrasted favourably te) la 
the conduct of the enemy i ym 

y ìn respec; ty || the 
the church of the cantonments, which bay | the 
been shamefully desecrated, and its grou || a4" 
laid waste, as if to impress more deep sho 
the recollection of the outrages upon th | fron 
Europeans assembled at divine worship a |}, 8 
Sunday, the 31st of May, 1857.4 p | mal 

Upon halting at Shahjehanpore on th f of 
18th, the camp of the commander-in-chil f int 
was pitched close to the river, and betwee f a 
s 
for breath, and looking decidedly as if he wati | ran 
some iced claret. Parrots, kites, and all the nat $i 4 og 
of the groves give similar evidence of their suferi; ke 
from the heat, and seek for shade wherever 1#] ry 
to be found.” A ludicrous incident was sonnets f ay 
with the halt mentioned in the text, which is H Car 
described by the same writer :—“ The halt unit stri 
shade of this friendly grove, was not enjoyed | the 
out considerable opposition from some of he aT of 
tants; for it so happened, that the first He HY ese: 
that was lighted, disturbed a community o ee it 
vindictive bees, ina hollow of the tree aboro ee : 
heard of; they at once descended to the m || chi 
in a few minutes most of their enemies vt oe tim 
routed. The commander-in-chief hir a 
tacked, and driven right out of the f eit + 
out of the tope, for the enemy id nie open hay 
they hadforced him to take refuge Ae and vl T 
The chief of the staff too was ane ‘ltho a E in 
defeated in a few seconds. Colours the we 
gallant stand, was obliged to fly w R Du 
spectacles. Mr. Mackinnon, using foes | hlar 
branch as a claymor, resiste a u isce 
activity and courage for some E l pls Eng 
was obliged to fly, wounded an eee -The an 
to take refuge in a neighbouring abando } thro 
s ] obliged 0 j a 
over the treasure was also up” io 


short time the bees we 
During the struggle, all th 
themselves with green boug: 4 
if they were rehearsing a secon 3 fou 
When the tents were pitched We © 


+ See vol. i., pp- 1805 246. 
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4 HR g 1658- 
far z ; 
Sadi LA and the bridge, the ores being 
f the Nn fords Fr ynce on the opposite side ; but: 
el. soe Dein were occasionally visible 
tenp fe gs the” S ope, some guns were placed in 
Magy prong à rotect the flanks of the camp, 
Bie | positio ody of infantry crossed to occupy 
W f ebile ses beyond the town, in order to 
Olona) f two panie enemy from bringing their 
hiy pee ciently near to annoy the camp ; 
Stiga J) gon eit was the wish of the commander- 
3 a | jane to allow the troops some interval of 
Maiy f) 10C iring the heat of the day, a cavalry 
88 iy Pont, under Colonel Herbert, was 
w w al reconnoitre. About two miles 
k fa the camp there happened to be a 
s had anal mud fort, occupied by a strong body 
3 In | ‘of the enemy, with four guns; and, as soon 
í : (i the colonel and his party came in view, 
sd wy py hey were met by a discharge of grape, 
bh | the enemy’s cavalry at the same time 
oa |l advancing from the rear of the fort, and 
tbs i ||| showing in great numbers along the whole 
ei l font of the camp. The report of those 
m the f z p p 
; loms speedily brought forward the com- 
iip ca fy 600s SPEER y bnr : 
mander-in-chief and his force, and a line- 
n the || obbattle was at once formed. On the part 
uche | || Of the enemy, there appeared no disinclina- 
trea || tion to measure swords ; and, as they had a 
i (|| vast number of Rohilla horsemen in their 
Be il ranks, who were well supported by artillery, 
oers | | aconsiderable amount of cavalry and artil- 
iii} || ety skirmishing ensued. During the firing, 
nell ome shot passed so close to Sir Colin 
i aay and the chief of the staff, as to 
de the e the earth near their feet and cover 
ib of Re dust, to the great consternation 
me a le officers around, who thought their 
ale | it ie from mortal injury impossible. Had 
hE ET o Con the intention of the commander-in- 
ue time eke an offensive movement at the 
ye) » he might probably have compelled 
ye * Of this : = 
ye have the f ronny and ubiquitous person, we 
i || Sonal dees ns by no means pre; gssessing per- 
i nal description «—_«« prep S 
thin jawg ie on:—* A tall, lean, muscular man; with 
large dark aig thin lips, high aquiline nose; deep-set, 
black air beete brows, long beard, and coarse 
During Roa ling in masses over his shoulders.” 
Plans an inte gations which weré made into the 
eertained hauss of the rebels in Oude, the fact was 
Englis auth at this moulvie had been known to the 
{inspired cuties for many years as Ahmed Shah, 


throu aed Prophet or fakir. He had travelled 


Bi e < 
on ostensibly ote West Provinces on some mis- 


2x 


Eiro religi A 
Peang; gious, but still a mystery to the 
au of cee during this journey, he had made a 
ove kab SaD duration at Agra, and became 
the the Mo A the influence he appeared to exercise 
ang RE Mmedan natives. ‘The magistrates of 
| enp, © Was Ae Watchful eye upon his movements; 
Baged in so terwards believed that he was then 
You, 1 e plot inimical to the British govern- 


the enemy to ret 


; ire; but i 
evening when th out it was late 


e aff m the ` 
ar commenced 


Sir Colin ther 
‘ : ef - 
tented himself with occupying redhai 


and'topes in force, a í . 
edevonnder and a pee Cues upa 
siege-train, under Captain Todd on the 
which, acting in conjuncti ees SONY, 
onesie Junction with a troop 
eld artillery, under Captain Tombs 

soon drove the enemy off the field and out 
of range, and eventually forced them to 
withdraw their guns, one of which was dis- 
abled. Some time after sunset, the com- 
mander-in-chief returned to camp. The 
casualties of the day embraced upwards of 
eighty killed and wounded among the 
enemy, and six of the British force, exclu- 
sive of a few cases of exhaustion by fatigue 
and heat. 

The commander-in-chief finding himself 
too weak in cavalry to pursue the enemy 
with any effect, now suspended operations 
for a few days, remaining at Shahjehanpore 
until Brigadier Coke’s column could join 
him from the district of Pileebheet. This 
junction was effected on the 22nd, and pre- 
parations were then completed for the im- 
mediate advance of the column, under Bri- 
gadier Jones, on the rebel position at Mo- 
humdee—a town in Oude, about twenty 
miles distant, which had been converted 
into a stronghold by the rebels, who had 
garrisoned an extensive brick fort, which 
they mounted with fifteen guns, an 
gathered round it a large force of insurgent 
troops, under the command-in-chief of the 
moulvie of Fyzabad;* who was said to be 
accompanied by the begum of Oude and 
the shahzadah of Delhi. The time at 


er, appeared at the time to 
and he 


implicate hi 
remained at 
broke out, and 


sp 
con 


in consequence, 
charge of d in conseq 


and placed at 
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iength arrived for dispersing the rebel force 
tnus concentrated; and Brigadier-general 
Jones, marching from Shahjehanpore on the 
22nd of the month, advanced towards the 
town of Mohumdee, the enemy retiring 
before him without even a show of resis- 
tance. Upon reaching the place it was 
found empty; the moulvie and his asso- 
siates having withdrawn their troops to 
another battle-field in Oude. To prevent 
the place again becoming a nucleus for in- 
surgent operations, it was now burnt and 
utterly destroyed, the fort being blown up. 
Kujoorea, a fortified village in the neigh- 
bourhood, was also destroyed, after some 
guns and property buried by the rebels had 
| been recovered; and, on the 27th, the 
troops returned to Shahjehanpore, the only 
casualties having occurred from sun-stroke, 
which, in two days, had prostrated eighty 
of the men. 

During the operations of the force under 
Brigadier-general Jones, against the troops 
of the moulvie at Mohumdee, the com- 
mander-in-chief removed his head-quarters 
to Futteghur, as a more central station, 
from whence communication could be held 
with the various brigadiers, whose columns 
were still actively employed in different 
parts of Northern India. The safety of 
Rohileund had been provided for by a force 
under the command of General Walpole, 
whose head-quarters. were to be stationed 
at Bareilly, and also by the formation of a 
column under Brigadier Coke, for special 
service in the country districts. Bareilly, 
the capital, under the superintendence of 
Major Lennox, R.E., was about to be pro- 
tected by efficient defences; and the civil 
government of the province was left to the 
organisation of the chief commissioner; Mr, 
Alexander, whose province it was to restore 
order among the yet agitated elements of 
anarchy and confusion. 

So far, therefore, the more important 
events of the campaign had been brought 
to a close in Rohileund, and there appeared 
to be a prospect of repose for the troops 
who had so triumphantly borne the colours 
of their sovereign over the subjugated 
strongholds and scorching plains of India. 
The occasion presented by the breakin g-up 
of the Rohileund and Roorkee field forces 
seemed fitting to the veteran leader for z 
parting address of recognition of services 

and high approval of conduct, which the 
whole Anglo-Indian army had „eminently 
Pea e Csin to by its valour and en- 


lan, p 
durance ; and, accord; 4 


May, the followin ho sly, at thon B 
o on e 

from the commander-in oho El 

general orders by his Ge ‘Dewalt | ont 

mand :— ellene SAM s 

V8 thy, ten: 


oie! Orders), 
areilly. 

“Tn the month of Ose 
Lucknow was still shut up th 
to Cawnpore was unsafe, the an Cie 
the north-west were entirely elo n unieationy 
and military functionaries had sed, and the 
gether from wide and numerous 'Sappeared 
instructions from the right honourahy 
general a large plan was desta 
resources of the three preside 2 
of reinforcements from Engl 


ead- quar, | 
May, 185 Cts, Q | 
aa? 2008, Shi 
1857, the an » | 
© Toad from p Uf 

i uy 


e the g 
naa ly whig 
neles, after the wl | 
i 


available for combined ee should be ny, |] 


ne TY ye 
army of Bengal, gathering strength Ans, While g iit 
has recovered the angetic Doab a day tod |] 0 
communications with the north-west ofan Ep Ro 
relieved the old garrison of Lucknow fas | DE 
taking that city, re-occupying Rohilcund snd j|] so 
assuring, in great measure, the tranquillity ofthe BY 
provinces, the three colums put in Tone I INC 
Madras and Bombay, have rendered like mi | 
efficient services in their long and difficult mars f A 
to the Jumna, through Central India, and in ki | I 
pootana. fiin 
“These columns, under the command of Miia f| what 
generals Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B. Whitlock, sif cedit 
Roberts, have admirably performed their share 2} | yet 
the general combination arranged under the ora} ral 


of his lordship the governor-general. Tha! «sf 
bination was spread over a surface ranging froali}} | OU 


boundaries of Bombay and Madras, to the etra [| guar 
north-west of India. af soure 

“By their patient endurance of fatigue Wif trate 
unfailing obedience, and their steadfast gallantry) time 
troops have enabled the generals to fulfl Tuci 


instructions. In no war has it ever happened Ù Hil s 
troops have been more often engaged un nM 
the campaigns which have now fermi ta 
war has it ever happened that troops oN 7 | 
contend against immense numerical o a 
been invariably the case in every ena 
the struggle of the last year; and in an A 
constant success without a check, been 1 


ive yy 
spicuously achieved. It has not occurred, W 


von more B% 
column here, or another there, has won ie va it 
than the other portions of the T o aimed ion 
corps have done like hard work; | distr 


hot-weather oe th 
ucity of num A 
continuous fy 


through the difficulties of a 
and have compensated for pa 
vast area of operations, by Co o the sea y 
ampled marching, notwithstanding remains M 
“Tt is probable that much yet 

army to perform; but now that X 
chief is able to give the greater p n 
time, he chooses this moment 

generals and the troops on 
have attended their labours. w months, 
they haye accomplished in & En Jand t0 
believed by the ill-wishers ae the work 
beyond her strength, or to 
years.” 


It may fairly b 
qualified expressio 
part of the commau 


e assumed, n 
n of satisfac 
der-in-oht 


i $i . 
S77) enc” ratificatio 
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cently been, by the thanks and 
sof their sovereign, afforded in- 

n to the brave men to 


addressed - y 
J ; who thus saw thei 
{ e 
exertions appreciated in the P : i : 
5 T- 


MAE ters, 
a rable recognitions were an by those hest qualified to judge of 


uch honour their deserts, 
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ATTIE END OF JUNE, 1858. 


In must not be imagined, from the some- 
that pacific tone of the immediately-pre- 
‘eding pages, that the Indian rebellion had 
yet been crushed, or that dangers, sudden 
(md imminent, were not still hovering 
jatound the European element im every 
(marter unprotected by our military re- 
sources. The din of war upon a concen- 
pe! field of action, had, it is true, for a 
i ta | Hine subfided in Rohileund. Delhi and 


he ont 
hat 
‘fro 
Kiida f 


ue t 


z ii met were no longer the strongholds of 
= : ty armies; but there was still 
des vga cause for the exercise of sleepless 
hd | of eae active exertion. The flames 
E e incendiary fire that for twelve 


month: x Sie 3 
ore OH | of ja id raged over the cities and plains 
i 4, were now hedged within com- 


tn Parati 
2b Hot Ray narrow limits; but they were 
ef tion Cie ee and it was in that por- 
ee | district E country termed the Doab—the 
sif eae between the Ganges and 
dF) these ‘tee ti the materials by which 
a: [i “nily Bic were kept alive most abun- 
i | “thicvously. ed) and were now most mis- 
al sumed eae: The revolt had here 
si van. The characteristics of a guerilla 
p | Ppose the enemy, as a mass, had ceased to 
l and mselves to the European troops ; 


| = a te 
a 
beetle 
The] 
alg h 


im i 
ina o sy Stem of harassing marches, 


ae of a scorching sun, most 
ven Race to the tactics they had 
Caderg w adopt. For some time, the 
i po seem to have abandoned 
es Te offensive proceedings ; 

enly, and in a part where 


7} 


aoe 
m 


least expected, would feign an attack, 
making a demonstration only to tempt 
pursuit. Light of foot, and weighted 
only with their arms, they knew that if 
they could induce the heayily-burdened 
European troops to follow them, they had 
an ever-present and potent artillery in the 
blazing sun above, and that their pursuers 
would be prostrated by sun-stroke more 
surely than by round shot. They knew, 
also, that a rapid continuation of harassing 
marches, with deprivation of rest, could not 
but tell in their favour against the efficiency 
of troops sent in pursuit of them, and un- 
used to the country and the climate. 

In Oude—to which the rebel force under 
the moulvie had escaped after their expul- 
sion from Bareilly—there were still large +4 
bodies of malcontents, under various chiefs, |- 
among whom Nerput Sing and the begum ‘| 
still contrived to attract numerous ad- 
herents, who were unapproachable by the 
before the return of the 
however, hoped that 
diminish the 
d that the 


gatherings © 
approaching a 
also exercise & salutary infl 
irregular levies 
tion of whom 


MURDER OF MAJOR WATERFIELD.] HISTORY OF THE an é 


Moreover, in some parts of the Lower 
Provinces, there were evident indications of 
a reaction in popular feeling favourable to 
the English. Here and there, villagers 
turned out armed, and attacked and cut up 
small bands of rebels who were prowling 
about the country. Near Cawnpore, the 
inhabitants of a district opposed the pas- 
sage of a number of the rebels fleeing from 
Calpee; and, again, near Bewah, a con- 
siderable number of insurgents were suc- 
cessfully resisted by the people, who threw 
themselves into a little mud fort, and beat 
off their assailants with loss. 

These, however, were but minor advan- 
tages, and of an isolated character. The 
universal feeling. of the native army still 
‘continued determinately antagonistic to 
European rule; and it was not yet suff- 
ciently reduced in numbers, resources, or 
spirit, to be otherwise than formidable. 
Armed bands of Goojurs and budmashes, 
and others of the vagabond class, traversed 
the country in all directions not protected 
by the immediate vicinity of a British force, 
plundering and murdering whatever Euro- 
peans or native Christians, or employés of 
the government, might fall in their way; 
and some of the ravages committed by 
them almost equalled the atrocities of the 
early days of the revolt. The assassination 
of Major Waterfield presents an instance 
of the blind vindictiveness and cowardly 
ferocity with which the people of India 
still expressed their hatred to, their Euro- 
pean masters, 

On the 14th of May, this officer, who 
had been appointed to the command of a 
small garrison at Allygurh, was on his way 
to that station in a carriage, accompanied 
by Captain Fanshawe, an officer of his 
corps. These gentlemen were without any 
escort or attendants except the khitmut- 
gur (or driver), and had reached Feroze- 
abad, on the Agra road, without molesta- 
tion. About six miles from the former 
place, they were aroused from slumber, 
about 1 a.m., by the screams of the driver 
who had received a shot through “aN 
stomach; and they awakened to find them- 
selves surrounded by a band of 150 armed 
horsemen, clamouring for their blood. The 
coachman, in spite of his wound, urged on 
the horse; but was struck down and killed 
by another shot. During this outrage, the 
carriage was followed up by the rebels, and 
both Major Waterfield and his companion 


used their revolvers with effect. At length | guns, and these he had expresse i 
340 f 


ath - lan. 183g j 
the major fell, having receiy a) $: 
in the head, another through ea the | | a 
and a desperate tulwar cut ‘ hea, ne 


stomach. The horse was then Acros te ý 
confusion, œ 17 


Fanshawe managed to get out of a Ptaa | ie 
riage. He was instantly surroy a Can A 
so closely, that the rebels for a ed, bu r 
could do nothing. Striking the i qa -E 
horse, it started back; and then : Of one | A K 
his sword right and left, he made aging [l by 
through the crowd; two horsemen g 
lowed, and one, was in the act of ae fo th 
him with his uplifted tulwar, when -8 [| d 
tain cut him deeply across the thigh a J io! 
ane 


the fellows, suddenly 


rode back to pe || £ 
o t 
comrades. Fanshawe, he 


profiting by the | fr 


His fort of Nurgoond See 


darkness, climbed a tree, and remaine| | Ai 
among its branches until he heard th | 2 
rebels move off, when he descended, aq J p 
sought shelter and protection in an al o 
jacent village. The corpse of Major Wate. | || : 
field was afterwards found lying among the | || z 
yet burning embers of the carriage, which | | n 
the murderers had set fire to. The khit- We 
mutgur was also discovered on the road, 7 
perforated with shot-holes, and with hs f |) 9, 
head nearly severed from the trunk. HE a 

As soon as intelligence was received ati | | re 
Agra, a detachment of troops. was sent to |) H 
bring in the body of the major, which ws | | N 
afterwards interred, with military honour, | | su 
in the cemetery of that station. — The escape | || M 
of Captain Fanshawe was considered mat o 
vellous, as in the confusion of a singl- (| fe 
handed conflict with a numerous bali ait 
only received a few scratches: he in an 
less owed hiş safety to the utter cowardice f | in 
of the gang by which he was attacked. swell ; 

Another instance of the vindictive ee | } 
that prevailed, occurred about the T i 
time in the Southern Mahratta ote Ai 
under circumstances that, as regar “iial | } 
victim of it, appeared to have nea the Poly 
foundation for:existence. The chi pile a 
petty state of Nurgoond, about pate 3i 
to the eastward of Belgaum, in the 8 
Mahratta country, had long ©") i 
to the officials of the district as 7 A n 
improvident man, who ha ae i t 
bered his jaghire, and z a the o t 
fair way to redeem it. WO", iit 
of government for disarming urse 2p? t 
chiefs was promulgated, it of off i b 
to this chief as to others, 2 ait y 
no active resistance to its 1 za ' 


aR | | aD: 1358] 
>| surrender ; pur ee HES i 
oi AI ess p carriage to transport them to the | d 
Spi gant ters of the division, they remained 
the!) | peat l ediate neighbourhood of his fort. 
nd, |] |! the imm a palpable violation of the goy- 
tn |] |) gs this am and it was’ supposed to be a 
a ament Pest ’to retain them for sinister 
w ere ee was determined to send some 
E purpose m Belgaum, to bring them away 
in| oe if necessary. Before, however, re- 
; By! by pore to this extreme step, Mr. Manson, 
i ss i political agent of the division, 
ing termined to try the effect of a personal 
ne tere with the chief, to whom he was 
and | || nown, and trusting to his influence derived 
ier from some years experience of the people. 
the Accordingly, that gentleman. rode out from 
ned Belgaum with an escort of troopers en route 
the for Nurgoond, calling on his way upon the 
and dief of Ramdroog, to whom he mentioned 
ad. the object of his errand to the former 
ter. | place, and by whom he was attempted 
the | |] t be dissuaded from proceeding, on the 
ich | gound that the Nurgoond rajah was in 
hit J open rebellion. Not deterred by this re- 
wd, | | port from executing his purpose, he rode 
hi} || on, and, on the 29th of May, halted for the 
|| | night at a village, where he lay down to 
fa] retina palanquin—his escort around him. 
o _ Here, in the dead of night, the chief of 
ua Nurgoond broke in upon him, with a party 
us, | || supposed to consist of several hundred men. 
aft | | Mr. Manson was cut down as he was getting 
iy | out of his palkee, and sixteen of his escort 
+ | fll while defending him, the few survivors 
be g) u to give an alarm. Upon receipt of 
je Mls elligence of this foul murder at Belgaum, 
a stant measures were adopted for the 
iag l | ant of the assassins, and, -on the 
| ie the month, a force from Dhwar, 
in, | aan two companies of the 74th 
the | | infant ers, one company of the 28th native 
ial f tY, With two guns, joined a body of 


Mahratta horse 


olgoond, and under Colonel Malcolm, at 


of in the morning of the Ist 
ce they advanced on Nurgoond—a 

eee on the summit of a rock, 
its base above the plain, with the town at 
naissance he force having halted, a recon- 
the ene Was made, and it was found that 
toog to the number of from 1,500 
the villa. Were encamped about a mile from 
| the a On observing the approach o 
| ut whe nnoitring party, they withdrew; 
Main fas the former retired towards the 
took h 3 z the rebels, imagining they fled, 
na el » and, with their chief mounte 


4 
if phant, advanced into the: plain, 
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f| one time bad 


d| Gudduck, 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Colleci io 


brandishin 


g their Swords, and 

Contrary to their exp 
ta horse suddenly made 
ge into their ranks 
an artiller 
The rebels turned an 
about forty of them 
charge and pursuit. 

until the other troop 
about 150 y 


shouting 
ectation, 
a deter- 
, followed by 
y and native infantry. 
d fled towards the town, 
being cut down in the 
The horse then halted 
S came up; and when 
i ards from the town, the artillery 
opened a most destructive fire uponit. The 
highlanders and sepoys then made a detour 
to the left, and entered the place by a gate- 
way they found open and undefended, and 
im a short time the whole place was in the 
hands of Malcolm’s force, whose casualties 
amounted to six men wounded, or scorched 
with gunpowder; but no deaths. The fort 
was still occupied by the enemy, who con- 
tented themselves with occasionally firing a 
gun towards the town; and as Colonel 
Malcolm had then no means of knowing 


efiance, 
the Mahrat 
mined char 
the Europe 


the defences of the place, or the number of 
the garrison, he deemed it prudent to defer 
an attack upon it until the following morn- 
ing. Accordingly, at 7 a... of June 2nd, 
a storming party proceeded to ascend the 
steep and rugged pathway leading from the 
plain to the main gate, which they proposed 
to blow-in by powder-bags. They. ap- 
proached unmolested—not a shot was fired 
or man seen upon the walls until they were 
within a few yards of the gate, when a 
single head was seen above the parapet, and 
the owner of it was speedily saluted by a 
couple of rifles, but without effect, as the 
man began to reciprocate the favour in- 


ci 
tended, by throwing stones at his two 
assailants. A Mahratta horseman at this 
moment sprang forward from the advance, 
and, without difficulty or impediment, scaled 
the wall of the fort, unbarred the gates, 
and the stormer 


3 were admitted without 
resistance: three men on 


ly were found 
inside the fort, w 


ho were promised their 
dered quietly; but the 
doubtful of the prof 
hed to the wall, and, 
dashed to pieces. +he 


leaping fror 
Brahmin in ¢ 
already coe Tae 
: this str 
pa de defiance to t 
w fell wit 


ahib, no 
ce. 


Tippoo Sahib, } 

iene struck in its ica a a 

E ae ore ee with a detachment 

o a Belgaum; which had defeated 
34 


adyancingfrom Belgaum; 


— i 


NURGOOND—OFFICIAL NOTICE. ] 


a party of rebels at a 
and taken possession of the fort there. „The 
moment the murder of Mr. Manson was 
known at. Belgaum, Mr. Souter, a super- 
intendent of police, with a mounted party, 
also proceeded in quest of the perpetrators 
of the crime: the chief of Nurgoond, who 
had been seen at the head of his army when 
the reconnoitring party of Colonel Malcolm 
fell back on its main body, had fled from 
the field as soon as the artillery opened fire, 
and with seven of his followers, who were 
present at the murder, were first heard of 
by the police superintendent at daybreak 
on the 2nd of June. 
till sunset, when they were found skulking 
in a.belt of jungle on the banks of the 
Mulpurba, near Ramdroog; and there the 
- chief, with six of his seven confederates, were 
captured as they. were about to start for 
another refuge. 
mediately escorted to Belgaum, where they 
were all tried by special commission, and 
convicted of rebellion and murder. 
state of Nurgoond was declared confiscated ; 
and on the 12th of the month the chief 
was hanged, with six of his followers; the 
rajah of Dumbul, one of his companions, was 
blown from a gun at the same time; and 
thus ended another frightful episode in the 
history of the sepoy rebellion. 

The peculiar circumstances of atrocity 
which characterised this unprovoked mur- 
der of an estimable public officer, who had 
been on terms of personal intimacy and 


goond, were too glaring to be passtd over 
by the Bombay government without special 
notice; and the following notification, which 
shortly afterwards appeared in the Bombay 
Gazette, exhibited the just appreciation, by 
the lieutenant-governor in council, of the 


public loss sustained by the death of the 
ill-fated gentleman. 


“I. The right honourable the governor in council 
feels the deepest regret in announcing the death 
on the night of May the 29th, $ 


acting political agent in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

“II. A report having reached Mr. Manson, when 
at Koorundwar, that an outbreak had occurred at 
Gudduck, in the Dharwar collectorate, in which 
Bheem Rao, of Moondurg, 
Hembghur, were actively engaged, and with which 
the chief of Nurgoond was suspected of being con- 
nected, Mr. Manson at once proceeded towards 
Nurgeond, in hope of restraining the chief from the 
commission of any act of rebellion, 
him to continue loyal to the British 

«IM. Mr. Manson arrived at Ramdroog, abont 


842 


friendship with the perfidious chief of Nur- 
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five miles fı la 185g || 
], | twenty-five miles from Nure "RE 
place called Kepel the 28th of May, attended by enithe EYenine a | 4 | laf 
having far outridden the rest of hig ale horse be SE $ 
assured by the chief of Ramdrooo thes ae ia a 
Nurgoond had collected troops and at tt e chiet a {| 16 
bellion against the government, Hee IN open 3 i} REN 
urged not to proceed to Nurgoond ee 8 strongly IT {for 
noble devotion to duty, of which the Dut, With the | p 
of. India has presented so many insta ice history | | he 
mined fp make a final effort to save ite ae fete | | a] 
sonal influ | oi: £ i 
himos apnence, fom the waini impending ala 
«IV. He left Ramdroog on E qon 
29th of May, attended by oe yening of the || | || of 
Southern Mahratta irregular horse, his oe of the || J || el 
come up in the course of the day. He ort having Hd all 
Seva : e 1| 
the village of Soorbund, about fifteen mina Wd th 
The chase continued | Nurgoond, and slept in a palanquin, surroy a Ji 
by the sowars. Here he was attacked in th need It 
of the night, by the chief of Nurgoond at ae be 
of 800 men. After a- desperate resistance i Eal 
Manson and all the sowars were killed, with E (th 
exception of one, who escaped severely wounded ; {| 
“V. Such are the few facts which.have been am | il 
: ._|veyed to government by the electric telegraph | | 
The prisoners were 1m-"|'They show that a gallant and accomplished gen. || | t 
tleman, who had proved himself a most valuable } th 
servant of the state, had been basely murdered, || hil 
The “ VI. His lordship in council feels that this bloody | f ha 
deed is too recent for comment; but he is proud to || hi 
say that, though recent, the avenging hand of | 
justice is on the murderers. i n 
«VII. Immediately on the receipt of the news of | ov 
the outbreak, reinforcements were ordered to pro- | | Mi 
ceed to the Southern Mahratta country, and instruc- Ph en 
tions were issued for proclaiming the confiscation of | i 
the Nurgoond state. HE 
“VIII. On the Ist of June, a Madras colum, | | | ™ 
under Major Hughes, carried the fort of Kopal | l ou 
by assault; and, among the slain, were the Bheem || | | fo 
Rao of Moondurg, and the Dessayee of Hembghur. f 
On the same day, Colonel Malcolm, with a light de | | sic 
tachment, stormed Potal of Nurgoond, and obtaine 1A ey 
entire possession of the town. The murder ae Pai 
though protected by one of the greatest oge AiE Ai qu 
in the Southern Mahratta country, then lost Fie | th 
and evacuated the fort, which was occuple w | by 
Colonel Malcolm on the 2nd of June. A } |) ge 
ments were then made for the active pura a | H 
chief; and the superintendent of polices A ie 1 th 
after a long chase, succeeded in capturing Be py th 
and six of his principal adherents, on the even ta 
June the 3rd. been ree | | 
“IX, The body of Mr. Manson has “ners || f & 
“« vered, and has been buried at Kulucs: nrd it | in 
Bombay Castle, 4th June, 1858. honourable the governor in council mn rega ies To 
a sacred duty to make pee oe “aefending oeli PS ay 
the brave men who lost their live H 
of J. C. Manson, Esq., whose untimely fate is so deeply deplored. govertt i of 
“ By order of the right honourable E EL th 
in council.—H. L. ANDERSON, veynment || th 
« Secretary to Gove ie | f a 
British G7 w 
and the Dessayee of In other parts, dot ‘ae May; ar j i 
pendencies, during the whole bands,“ iiia 
turbances were occasioned t elong? | | dg 
marauders and insurgents, ee 4 as for ty 
a 4 
and of inducing to leaders of note, or to pee Fo it | th 
government. ing a part of the rebe “apgaged int | i 
most part, the individuals e25“ | @ 
Fas > 
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| } || aD 1858) 
; | B=. were, except in nue ae strength, 
a A ats "f tible rabble, hea ed by refractory 
A pcontemp and other disaffected persons; 
a savages extended as well to their 
tT] ithe Tee je as to the persons and 
i | J on me ok Buropeans—the chief object | the b 
at |) | po eer and rapine. In one instance, 
7 |] MET f about 2,000, led by the zemindar 
i | \fP\rpeillee (a place south of Nagpoor), 
a of H many villages; and, in the course 
i PE operations, brutally murdered some portant result. 
: Nec telegraph inspectors, and took away 
g e public and private property found at 
at | he station: but these rebel bands met with 
‘jitle countenance from the villagers, who 


| trembled at their approach, and dreaded 
i | || alike the costliness of their friendship, and 
(| the utter ruin which followed their hostility. 

It will be remembered that, upon the 


| 
ib À ‘| amal occupation of Lucknow by Sir Colin 


i! 


h. | f | Campbell, in March, a very large number of 
i, | the rebels were enabled to escape into Ro- 
"| -hileund, whither they were followed, as we 
dy | | | have seen, by the commander-in-chief and 
n H his brigadiers. There were still, however, 


|} many of them known to be distributed 
at | over the territory of Oude, though not 
jmassed in any great numbers; to afford 
| employment for the troops in a succession of 


ai desultory affairs that combined, with the 
me heat of the weather, to harass and wear 
pal || out the energies of the troops, whose labours 
a a fora time were incessant, without any com- 
e | |  ltusurate result. Still, the general impres- 
el 4 | “m, towards the end of May, was, that the 


m 1| Muntry had gradually approached a state of 


‘ ei rue owing to the discretion with which 
by | | avers vested in the chief commissioner 
a N A ee ator letter of the governor- 
E $ | j R. » Were exercised by Mr. Montgomery. 
this ae important military operations in 
“i | te following Cig April and May, were 
q | Gee llth of April, General Sir Hope 
oli 7) inant with a strong force of cavalry and 
TT Oude ek Lucknow for the north of 
"J a eo Fees being able to intercept 
oe ea ‘he begum and moulvie, both 
Ji their gat had fi ; 


{ I te x 
| | t third ulsion from the Capital; and, on 
IEY 


| 


1 
{ 


Wo leaders had separated— 


— o oon northward, 


es, 
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towards the east in th 


On reaching R, 
nee ə tamnugeur, upon t 
no reliable information could hs eee of 


During the inter ə 
8 nterval of his absence, the 
T part of the province was infested 
by rebel bands of considerable strength ; 
and it became known that, at Beraitch 
and Fyzabad, formidable preparations were 
making in the way of collecting troops and 
ammunition, for the commencement of 
another campaign. From the first-named 
place if was reported that Lucknow was 
again menaced, and that messages had been 
conveyed to the native inhabitants to leave 
the city, that they might escape the certain 
fate of the Europeans, which was to be 
death by indiscriminate slaughter. On the 
10th of May, a large body of rebels, of all 
arms, approached within seven miles of 
Lucknow; and a letter of that date says— 
“The people are flocking away from the 
town in great numbers; the reason they 
assign for this is, that the moulvie is going 
to attack the town. How far this may be 
true I cannot pretend to say ; but one thing 
is certain—that they are collecting provi- 
sions at Nuwabgunge, and that their num- 
bers are increasing rapidly every day. . This 
frightens people; and our inaction gives 
ground for the belief that we shall be be- 
sieged.”—Another letter of the same date 
has the following passages :—“ The atmos- 
phere is thickening, and we are making 
preparations accordingly : arrangements are 
being made for guarding against a surprise, 
F ttempt to rush in at 
should the enemy attemp A 
night; pickets are posted in every ra a 
to give early notice of their approach; a 
Grant’s column has been requested oe 
a turn in the Cawnpore road, and aen on 
tous. We can muster, now that the colu 
AREER -fantry for work, besides 
1S out, 1,500 infan ry d are strong 
sentries for all the posts; and we a OR 
in artillery.’ —The rumoured app e h 
el rs cute pie 
on the 17th of the monti y a Sice my last 
from the city wrote ya ofexcitement, | | 
we have been in a ordi sting reports which 
ing to several coniiclite y yip . 
owing oulvie, Sahib, int 
reached us, that the mouly™ © 343 
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paying us a visit. Last Friday we heard 
that he was as closé as ten miles of this, 


with a very large force, composed chiefly of | g 


Rohillas, who, on this occasion, had declared 
they came prepared to die, if they could 
not enable the moulvie to fulfil his oath of 
praying the day following, should it happen 
to be the Eed, in Lucknow city. Saturday 
came, and passed over, but no moulvie was 
visible. We then heard he had postponed 
his attack until Sunday, on the night of 
which there was to be a riot and general 
rising of the people. Sunday, also, passed 
away in apprehension, but still in safety. 
Thus we have had the cry of ‘ Wolf! wolf!’ 
but no wolf has ventured to present himself 
as yet.” 

It was, however, quite evident that the 
delay on the part of the rebels did not 
arise from a deficiency of strength to make 
the threatened attack, as it had been clearly 
ascertained that the aggregate amount of 
the insurgent forces dispersed over Oude, 
under the command of the moulvie and 
other leaders of note, did not fall short of 
120,000 men, having among them from 
eighty to ninety guns. As June wore on, 
these bands had made a simultancous 
movement towards Lucknow, and had, on 
several occasions, very materially endan- 
gered the communication between that city 


| sented to be a man of ae 


and Cawnpore. At Oanoo, an interme- 
‘diate station between those places, Mr. 
Lawrence, the deputy-commissioner, had 
been ordered to look to his own safety ; as, 
owing to the weakness of the Lucknow 
garrison, no assistance could be given him 
in the event of his being attacked: and, in 
truth, assuming the statements in the fol- 
lowing letter of the 23rd of May to be cor- 
rect, the state of Oude was in every direc- 
tion imminently serious. The writer says— 
“I will detail what I am myself ac- 
quainted with, so as to render future letters 
intelligible. In the north, at a place called 
Bourdee or Bounree, and other places con- 
tiguous, are the begum, Mummoo Khan 
(her paramour—the gentleman who had the 
power delegated to him of passing sentence 
of death on all Christians; Jackson and 
Orr to wit, who were shot, not hanged, as 
generally supposed, at the Tera Kotee), 
aud Birjees Kudr, the worthy son of a 
worthy mother; these have with them 
about 5,000 troops and eight guns. They 
have with them the moulvie and Nerput 
Sing. The former is at present encamped 
outside abe has of Slorhea, and is 


repre- 


n a ae Soremcsl in action wh we MAN 
9 are present, and the hen w | 
show his heels when there are s fitst 4 | J) 
has at his command, on i This man | at! 
50,000 men; and, deducting Verge | + ch! 
strays, commands some 20 Goo and | qi 
men, and eighteen guns, Ner CHlectine | eu 
the talookdar of the Slorhea dee Sing jy | J) and 
some 5,000 men with him, and an he has | q bec 
This is the man who commanded? Ht Sung, Hi of 
of Roohea, when General Walpole the for T E 
appeared before it; but the: less me | pi 
that circumstance the better. The Pi i 
supposed to have been destroyed; if i Ms 
Nerput is not a man to be trifled with ft te 
his stronghold has been repaired anit las 
guns mounted upon the same prove that | J of 
is prepared for another such an aih \ ‘he. 
trifle—as that of the 14th of April, Thee | })) ad 
are many Adrian Hopes to spare, The |) C 
moulvie and Nerput are now together, and | prot 
with them is Hurdul Sing, the rajah ot | ini 
Boondee, who commands some 3,000 mea f| tot 
and five guns. Into this conclave hae EX 
been recently admitted the Nana, Khm |) til 
Bahadoor Khan, and Feroze Shah, withal | || amd 
the Bareilly fugitives. I may add, tht the 
after the Nana fled from Bithoor, he 1 | the 
ceived great assistance from Nerput Sing | “the 
among others. The total of forces aga | onl 
us to the north, amount to, ‘in round mut | ie 
bers, some 70,000 men and twenty-fie | a 
guns, and are distributed within an angl i bn 
north-east and north-west from Lucknori | | d 
none at present being nearer to the capi | 
than twenty, nor further than @ ae Bi 
miles. I must not forget to add o 1) ng 
Mahadeo, Byram Ghat, Hamnugg es | ihe 
Saadutgunge, four miles south oe cere if colu 
there are some 12,000 men wit d abot | | mar 
guns: all these places are rout a f the 
Nuwabgunge, a town on the oo we | E 
miles west of Lucknow. Beg (| Te 
angle south-east and south-west ° I HEN 


now, our principal enemy 18 3, 0o | Teng 
Sing, who has now with hm a gst | 
and ten guns. This man,” y 
his followers, is looked upon Sa 4 
as having stalemated Gee are chs 
column at Simree, Numbers jg J hd 


to him since that event; mie sot 
dently bent on mischief 0 ck ea z 
the Lucknow and Cawnpore t9 rtd jen |) Re 
these, we have, as m oe yom ' 
Derigbijoy Sing, of Oneu pre b 


who, with some 3,000 meP fhe dis 
is everywhere plundering : 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


| . Bux, c 
pabee 44 90,000 men : 
to a rt ed Mowrawa) ; Hiupurshed, 
| ace of Kbairabad, near Seetapore, 


tay ||) ae edar ; 

ie pj ch north, with 4,000 meg and three 
anq f to t Mansahib Allee, with 2,000 men 
tine | |a S uns, at Poorwa (this man is now 
ty | ad Coe conspicuous) ; Goorbux Sing, rajah 
has | q te towlee, commands the services of 
ns, | df 8 000, with the aid of five guns. Of 
fort | o troops there are great numbers in the 
n | | rebe usdistricts, who sometimes attach them- 
| | ad fo one leader, and then to another, 
as | wt whose principal occupation appears to 
in |) be solely plunder. This is the position we 
‘the ‘ae in now; and the total number of: men 


|] lof all classes 1n arms against us, cannot 
{he Jess than 120,000, with between fifty 


1 
here j) aud sixty guns.” ; 
The /) Continuing slowly their desultory ap- 
md || proach towards the capital, and destroying 
hat | in their path whatever savoured of loyalty 
ma || tothe English authorities, the rebels had, 
hae || carly as the 4th of June, burnt all the 
Chan | villages up to within four miles north, 
hal | lad north-west, of Lucknow; and it was 
tht | | tlen deemed. necessary, for the security of 
1 || the city, to destroy the stone bridge over 
ing, | | the Goomtee, leaving the iron bridge as the 
ant | ly approach to the place from the north: 
yum J, short, everything indicated a design to 
fe |] leaguer and attack the place; and. the 
ngle, | a of apprehension in which the inhabi- 
BH | i were kept, was represented as baffling 
pe €scription. 
i g ee it was considered proper to 
"Al nt, eal to operations that produced so 
a | He 124, ie anxiety; and at midnight on 
peas HEL cl of June, Sir Hope Grant, with a 
Jer | umn of all ar E 
bol |f| tared for Chink ca 1ang to 5,000 men, 
iiy | | the quarters pels on his way to beat up 
| Ported to b of a division of the enemy, 
. ihe night aa commanded by the moulvie. 
Silty, mal as dark, but the guides were 
i Tiched Qu mile force, without accident 
Miere jt a ngunge, near Nuwabgunge, 
Hee the 48 to cross the Beti Nuddee. 


t picket Pret guard was challenged 
oF the enemy, and the column 
aylight it again moved forward 


Tossed : 
etry, “ee bridge, under a fire of 


s has toan SUNS so placed in adjacent 
a ys ie oe the line of advance. The 
y ” as well directed; but, for- 


0) 
in © troop horse artillery; two light 


ons) CY—H.M.’s 2nd dragoon guards 


adron); one troop mounted 
2Y 
= 

pee!) 8 see 


CC-0. Gurukul 
Seti aed + 


ea 
|p 
| ee monly called the rajah of | 


(he is just now! 


M?s 7th hussars; Ist Sikh |j 


[atara ar ruckNow. 


began to retir i 
e to their main b d 
16,000 strong), a short distance a ee 


of a tope an i 

and es Ce oes ee eee 
rounded—a heavy ein oe cee 
upon them from the brushwood af toe 
front, their rear, and eae a ee 
couraged by the success of e 
by which the European troops had best. 
as it were, drawn into a trap, the rebels 
ventured to emerge from ae rood gant 
bringing their guns into the plain, com- 
menced an assault; but Grant?s artillery. 
only 200 yards distant, opened upon them 
with such a destructive shower of grape, 
as inflicted a fearful slaughter in their ranks, 
and deterred them from any further effort 
to attack. While yet hesitating, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and one of Hod- 
son’s horse, charged with the infantry, 
and cut down about 500 of them; and the 
remainder of the insurgent force, finding 
themselves beaten on all points, retired 
precipitately on Nuwabgunge, where they 
remained till the following day, when they 
were: driven out with considerable loss by 
the English troops, leaving also a great 
portion of their baggage behind them. At 
noon on the 14th, Sir H. Grant oceupied 
Nuwabgunge, which he at once proceeded 
to fortify. The rebels, who had retired to 
Bitowlee, at the confluence of the rivers 
Gogra and Chowk, lost no time in throwing 
up strong earthworks for their protection 
at that place. The loss sustained by them 
in the action of the 18th, amounted, in 
killed and wounded, to 1,000 men, with 
nine guns and two standards: that on the 
British side amounted to thirty-six killed, 
and sixty-two wounded. 

The following is Sir H. Grant’s report of 
his victory at Nuwabgunge, as transmitted 
to the deputy-adjutant-gener al:— 

17th June. 


«© Head-quarters, Camp, Nuwabgunge, Liti 
«Sir, —I heas the honour to report to you, ny w 


Z ‘ n 
information of his excellency, a iach natant I 


ief that on the morning 0 ath eee 
ae with the column noted ag Saat 
where a garrison column had been 8 z Peas ae 
command of Colonel Purnell, during ™ oped 
the south of Lucknow. ‘At this place 


i In 
olice; Hodson’s horse: 
fle brigade; 3rd battalion Aya 
‘ab rifles; detail of engine 5,000 0 


d to a B45 j 


total number amounte 


rc 


BATTLE OF NUWABGUNGE. | 


E eae 
that a large force of rebels, amounting to some 
16,000, with a good many guns, had taken up a 
osition along a nullah in the neighbourhood of 
Yuwabgunge, twelve miles from Chinhut. 

«J determined to start at night, though there was 
no moon, and to get close to this nullah before day- 
break. I accordingly directed all baggage and sup- 

lies to be left at Chinhut, under charge of Colonel 
Seal and formed up my column along the Fyza- 
bad road, at 11 o'clock, P.. The nullah ran across 
this road about four miles from Nuwabgunge, over 
which there was an old stone bridge; but, knowing 
that there was a large jungle about three miles to 


| the north of the town, I determined to cross at 


a ford, or rather causeway, which lay about two 
miles above the bridge, that I might get between 
the enemy and this jungle. We got off soon after 
eleven o'clock, and the whole march was performed 
with ‘the greatest regularity, though a great part of 
the way was across country. ne 

“ The advanced guard arrived within a quarter of 
a mile of the nullah which ran along the front 
of the enemy’s position, about half-an-hour before 
daybreak on the morning of the 13th. The column 
was halted, and the men had some refreshment. As 
soon as it was light, the force advanced towards 
the ford, which was defended by a body of the 
enemy, strongly posted in topes of trees and ravines, 
supported by three guns. Three horse artillery 
guns of Captain Mackinnon’s troop, and Captain 
Johnson’s battery, were immediately got into posi- 
tion, to cover the passage of the advanced guard. 
The enemy’s guns were soon silenced, and one of 
them turned over, and the advance, consisting of two 
horse artillery guns, under ‘Lieutenant McLeod, two 
squadrons of cavalry, under Captain Stisted (7th 


hussars) and Lieutenant Prendergast, Wale’s horse,- 


and 200 infantry, under Major Oxenden, imme- 
gels crossed, and took up a position on the other 
side. 

“Our two cane opened fire; and the rifles ad- 
vancing in gallant style, in skirmishing order, under 
heavy fire, soon drove the enemy from his first posi- 
tion. The remaining guns of the horse artillery, 
Captain Johnson’s battery, and a portion of the 
cavalry, immediately followed, and I at once ad- 
vanced, at a trot, against what appeared to be 
the centre of the enemy’s position. As soon as the 
Lahare Of, the enemy, were to be seen all 
round, and their guns opened in my front, and on 
both flanks. The tose of horse Srüiller, imme- 
diately got into action to the front; and Captain 
Johnson’s battery, supported by two squadrons of 
the 2nd dragoons, under Major Seymour, I sent to 
engage the enemy on my left, where they were 
in very considerable force: 

“About this time, a large portion of the enemy, 
cavalry and infantry, and two guns, moved round to 
my right rear, in the direction of the ford, expecting, 
no doubt, to find my baggage crossing; but Hod- 
son’s horse, under Major Daly, C.B., a squadron 
of the police horse, under Lieutenant Hill, and the 
8rd battalion. of the rifle brigade, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Glyn, had just crossed, and were ready 
to receive them. This body of cavalry, and two com- 
panies of the rifles, under the command of Captain 
Atherley, formed line to the right, and advanced 
against them. Major Carleton’s battery, which was 
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‘under a sharp cannonade from 


_ “Here the enemy offered 
pon The rifles AMEA them 
cutting up many. Major 7 al: 
cavalry under ieuna Ma detached a hun 
the Hon. J. Fraser, to act u nae sienten 
he, with the remainder of his cae a Je t; aut 
in front. Lieutenant Meecham Jei charged iy 
gallantly over broken ground eo his ne 
wounded. R > and was Serenh 
“The remainder of Major Carleton, ! 
brought up by Lieutenant Percival 
position on the right, and in time too ong 
siderable effect on the enemy ag D With con, 
Meanwhile, Captain Mackinnon’s troo ote Tetined, || 
lery, supported by the 7th hussarg wa Orse ani | | 
mand of Major Sir W. Russell, was por, 2 | 
to the front and left; as also Captain ponte 
battery, which was on my extreme left oe | | 
in my front having been driven back. Maciel 
troop changed front to the left, and the trini | 
battery advanced, supported by the cavalr nii 
remainder of the 3rd battalion rifle areas hal | 
had come up, under the command of LTN 
colonel Glyn. The enemy here, also, were drite! 
from their position after a sharp cannonade, a i 
“The action on my proper right having com 
menced again with great vigour, I proceeded in thi 
direction, leaving Colonel Hagart to superintend the || 
troops on the left. On arriving at this point 1f 
found.a large number of Ghazees, with two guns, hid} 
come out on the open-plain, and attacked Hodson 
horse, with two guns of Major Carleton’s battery | 
which covered my rear. I immediately ordered 
the other four guns, under the command of Lie) 
tenant Percival, and two squadrons of the ih, 
hussars, under the command of Major Sir | 
Russell, and opened grape upon the force within |) 
three or four hundred yards, with terrible efect 
But the rebels made the most determined resistante; | 
and two men, in the midst of a shower of en 
brought forward two green standards, which ra 
planted in the ground beside their guns, and be i 
their men. Captain Atherley’s two Cone i 
the 3rd battalion rifle brigade at this mone u 
vanced to the attack, which obliged ther 4 


par Sidera e 4 
Wice with the goa 


the 
moveoff. The,cavalry then got between the ost 
guns; and the 7th hussars, led gallantly by “4 


1 

W. Russell, supported by Hodson's horse iing 
Major Daly, C.B., swept through them t Tt o | 
every man. I must here mention the Sin ashe | 
duct of two officers of the 7th hussars— at g 
and Captain Fraser. ‘Ihe latter eee 
rounded by the enemy, and fighting A D 
through them all; he was severely Wou 
hand. «ator Horsford advan 

« About this time, Brigadier Hort ajar VO" 
with the 5th Punjab infantry, unde MP th 
being joined by the two compan’, 
under Captain Atherley, 
guns, under Lieutenant P Ha 
against a body of the enemy) ¥ jeft, in 8 
position on their extreme proper En, 
of trees, having two guns in p 
Horsford advanced steadily 1n 


or! 
which were well kened: ane supp? 
bodies of infantry. The erem? og i 
they retired their guns some distan es, ee 


i i 


undet it} A 


following, had some difficulty in crossing the ford; | opened them; buf, in a few mino a 
‘but, as soon ag he got two guns across, he brought carried in gallant style, without ny je 
them pte support of Major Daly. cavalry. This closed he action =: 
346 Be d 
Fae an 
ech Rie Kà $ na Pe 3 
X RS >t eci 


f The enemy having, at the commence- 
ars Be action detached a large forec which 
at OY eatened our rear, Brigadier Horsford 
serious coil pattalion rifle brigade to hold them in 
| gent th ‘his duty was ably performed by Lieutenant- 
check: _ The advance of the enemy Was not 
colonel “ked, but they were forced to retire with 
only, da Joss. 
onside t through’ the mercy of God, this severe 
gi uek rebels will be the means of quieting all 
plow Pai the country.” 
18 : 
isc naming several officers of the divi- 
„n who had distinguished themselves in 
“i | ‘a ation, the major-general proceeds to 
aged | | || goserves— ; : 
sony ||| |) ug have to bring to notice the conduct of private 
nemy || f samuel Shaw, of the 3rd battalion rifle brigade, who 
mont |} | ‘crecommended by his commanding officer for the 
) and aire Cross. An armed rebel had been seen to 
(l the || enter a tope of trees; some officers and men ran 
which | | |! info the tope, in pursuit of him. This man was 
nant || Y| Ghazee. Private Shaw drew his short sword, and 
kina | ||| vith that weapon rushed single-handed on the 
||| Ghazee- Shaw received a severe tulwar wound, but 
y afer a desperate struggle he killed the man. I 
that {rst his excellency will allow me to recommend this 
th } || nan for the Victoria Cross, and that he will approve 
iny Li omy having issued a divisional order, stating that I 
ue Lf |) have done so. 
Sans} || “T would now report the good and gallant conduct 
Ae | | of Rissaldar Man Sing and Jemadar Hussian Ali, 
Tee | both of Hodson’s horse; the former came to the 
eiii | asistance of Lieutenant Baker, and was severely 
ewi wounded; the latter dismounted, and, sword in 
HAN hand, cut up some gunners who remained with their 
effect | aR A 5 : 3 
antes |! tom all the information which I can obtain, 
grap, | || Peden must have left between five and six hun- 
tet a te bodies on the field, and their wounded 
allied | ii ave been very numerous. 
ies ot | | ae Beuesicn, I beg to point out that the troops 
nt a} hy i a arms from 10 P.M. on the 12th, until 9 
es tO), Ista e 13th: during a most oppressive night, 
nd te | ae €a march of ten miles, and in the morning 
jor ie) aah action of three hours’ duration. All offi- 
un 11! tions de soldiers did their utmost, and their exer- 
killing | ir ane high praise.—I have the honour to he, 
it cote | f Most obedient servant, 
gute) | an J. Hore Grant, Major-general, 
| Commanding Lucknow Field Force.” 
att | |. The : ; : 
| brestin lowing letter supplies some in- 
§ Particulars of the above action :— 
“ Lucknow, June 14th. 


¢ 
‘| i tera has added one more to the list of 
id} | tay be a ìn an action which he fought the 
+ f| Chinhut hs yesterday. He marched from 
+ cve miles towards Nuwabgunge, on 


Yzal 
00} i road. Then leaving his baggage, 


i au to the left, and came up with 
10 are supposed to have been 


8, 

em ; 
a panties command. The enemy 
Stand, attacking Grant in 


Timey 
Mes’ cory 


ata 
Me Subs 


ae adig to is oc- 
Th ‘nt period, gives the following 
£ Moulvie has fallen by the treachery 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


‘by the insurgents, and if yee 


front and rear, and 
more wonderful sti ingi 

mto the Open Te m ne 
flags, and shouting 


yards, mowing 
the Bays, and one of ee Kielo of 
companies of infantr d 3, with two . 
about 5000f the ona x e and cut up 
(Ghazees), who all RA ee fanatics 
a ae round the guns S and not 
oes not appear, fr N 
Hope Grant, ie tle O a 
of Fyzabad, who for so long a time had been 
the directing genius of the storm that raged 
over Oude, was personally present in the 
action of Nuwabgunge; but whether so or 
not, his turbulent career was approaching its 
climax ; and the shaft that laid him low was 
comparatively from an inglorious hand. On 
the 15th of June, the moulvie, after a hun- 
dred escapes from the battle-field, arrived be- 
fore Powanee—an insignificant town, about 
sixteen miles north of Shahjehanpore—ac- 
companied by a strong party of cavalry and 
some guns. Bent upon vengeance, he here 
surrounded the ghurree of the Rajah Juggur- 
nath Sing, and demanded the persons of a 
tehseeldar and thanadar, who had given 
umbrage to him, and sought refuge with 
the rajah. The peremptory demand was 
met by denial, and an attack commenced. 
The rajah, supported by two of his brothers 
and their adherents, led out his forces to 
oppose the moulvie, and an engagement 
ensued, which lasted nearly three hours. 
In the course of this affair, according to 
one account, the moulvie was shot; and the 
moment he fell, his head was struck off by 
order of Buldeo Sing, one of the brothers 
of the rajah; who. forthwith dispatched it, 
with the trunk, to the English commisstoner 
at Shahjehanpore, by whom he was declared 
entitled to the reward of £5,000, offered by 
government for the capture or death of the 
formidable rebel.* The whole provinta a 
Oude was, by the end of June, in @ frig o 
fully unsettled condition, since every TYN 
; spected of a leaning to the | 
or zemindar suspected of a< oi 
English cause, was systematically BOGS 


put to death without merc 
leaders, who by this time 
they had no chance in the 
British commander, venting * 


of our friend the raj 
was, if it be true, as 
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Un, l8; 
e ao Mian inv. and theyarere enata o N 
disappointment upon their own country- jan ey were enabled to, ` 


! men, who were by no means such dangerous 
| 3 
ies. 
a oa e Kohilas, and. Arabs; 
who could not find employment in the 
| Nizam’s force, collected in bands for 
| marauding purposes ; and as, in one locality 
alone, near Aurungabad, their numbers 
| were estimated at between four and five 
_ hundred, they were sufficiently formidable 
| to cause anxiety to the government. For 
' the repression of these irregular gatherings, 
_ the Nizam and his ministers were held re- 
| sponsible; but it did not appear that they 
had power to meet the emergency, or to 
reduce to order the zemindars who encou- 
raged, for their own purposes, the outrages 
, of the lawless bands that swarmed over the 
country in search of plunder and sensual 
indulgence. Thus, it was the practice 
_ among these landholders, if any one of 
them had, or imagined he had, a grievance, 
_ to call to his aid the unemployed Rohillas 
and Arabs, who, for their own gratification 
and advantage, would eagerly adopt the 
grievance as their own, collect their bands, 
and attack, plunder, and violate, in any 
, direction required. Under some such cir- 
cumstances the village of Sonapait, in the 
| Madras presidency, was attacked by a pre- 
_ datory band, and plundered, property being 
carried off to the extent of four lacs of 
rupees, houses wantonly destroyed, and the 
female inhabitants shamefully outraged. 
Of the Hindoo women thus treated, several, 
unable to bear the sense of degradation to 
which they had been reduced, found relief 
from their anguish by self-destruction. 
| Other places were similarly attacked, with 
, the like results; and the entire district was 
| kept in a state of terror by the movements 
| of these “free lances,” who recognised no 


| law but that of the sword, and ‘no control 


beyond their own will, 
It will have been observed, that through- 

out the whole of the contest that began in 
May, 1857, and had scarcely reached its 
climax at the end of 1858, the rebels invari- 
ably succeeded in escaping after defeat :. 
they neither surrendered as prisoners of war 
nor remained in the captured towns to risk 

| the chances of being punished or pardoned 
Nimble of foot, lightly weighted, and able 
to fly through roads and Jungles better 

| Known to themselves than to their pursuers 
į they always made use of the intelligence 
| imparted by their spies among the country- 
people, n P irange their plans of retreat $ 


because the British were seldon Pon then 11 
such force as might complete} 
the places they besieged, s 
in Behar, in Oude, Rohi 
Doab—in Bundelcund, ] 
Central India; and the , 
that the duties of the army te E 
arduous and tedious than real] awe Mon f. 
siuce in the open field there could iene at 
to fear from an enemy always reg oth 
but in the multifarious Operations eatin 1 
the troops were engaged while divided a 
numerous small columns, each E. nto 
for. success on the judgment of its intel J| 
leader, there was much to, harass aa al | 
out the strongest of the brave men who e 
now, as it were, destined to undergo th! i 
pene s a guerilla war under the buring i 
sun of India. i 
With the capture of Calpee* the labon | 
of the Central India field force seemed at 
the moment to have terminated. The last 
stronghold of the enemy was supposed to 
have fallen, and with it his guns, stores, and | | 
munitions of war: thus there appeared no, | 
object of sufficient magnitude and impor i 
tance to demand the combined energies |} 
the several brigades of which that fore |f 
was composed. Sir Hugh Rose had suffered | f 
so fearfully from exposure, and from repeated F 
attacks of sun-stroke, that he had resolved | i 
to decline further active service, and to pre} 
ceed by Allahabad to Bombay on sick certi | 
ficate ; but, previous to his intended d | |! 
ture, the gallant general annouuced T pi y 
breaking-up of the force, and took leave : | q i 
the brave men under his command A IE at 
spirited and eloquent general order, TA i S 
came home to the hearts of his a J 4 aur 
The document, written with a consitt in 
degree of pathos, at once expre Tod 
heartfelt sincerity of the writer, 
feelings of deep sympathy for 
hero throughout the force he ha 
led to victory. p as f 
The address to the troops 1% 
lows :— st June 
“ Wead-quarters, Camp, Capea ae u 
“Soldiers! —You have marche ore th 
a thousand miles, and taken eee yout 
a hundred guns. You poe inti 
way through mountain passes, ae i 
jungles, and over rivers. You n the & 
the strongest forts, and beaten E 
no matter what the odds, Wa ste 
met ‘him. You have restoren 
* See ante, p. 29% 
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08, | aD 186 : 
xij 
ey A gtit exist, i 
tiii order 2° re tyranny and rebellion. You | of ci 
und | {| gouth, i all this, and you never had a 
e | A J thank you with all sincerity for 
the!! F check our devotion, and your 
e pravery, Y ; ; 
and | pu When you first marched, I told 
vay | ice ou as British soldiers, had more 
ote | f yow tha en Ae courage for the work which 
a | I ore you, but that courage without 
i | (i aa line was of no avail; and I exhorted 
i | oe let discipline be your watchword. 
nto || You have attended to my orders. In hard- 
ino tt “hips, im temptations, and dangers, -you 
hal | ae obeyed your general, and you have 
et, || never left your ranks; you have fought 
ere f | qaainst the strong, and you have protected 
the | ie rights of the weak and defenceless—of 
ing | Y) foes as well as of friends. I have seen you, 
||) inthe ardour of the combat, preserve and 
us | place children out of harm’s way. This is 
la | the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is 
lat || phat has brought you triumphant from the 
| to 
md } theJumna, and establishes, without doubt, 
im |} that you will find no place before which 
pot: | | the glory of your arms can be dimmed.” 
so |} This gratifying tribute to his brave follow- 


nee |} ers had scarcely been issued, when the gen- 
red |} eral received intelligence which convinced 
ted |} him that the proposed distribution of his 


ved | foree, and his own retirement from active 
xo: } “mice, must, for the present at least, be 
tle Postponed. Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s 
m 4 Ammons, had fallen into the hands of the 
T D rebels, and the chief himself was a fugitive 


gih the English camp. 


| Mdwere o eneral Windham in Cawnpore, 


| 
a | ke x mill be m memory, that early in July 
mi | mae ne year, nearly the whole of 
ile f mmberin e the Gwalior contingent, 
the! }) armed nate on 12,000 men, as well 
tel | din hag disciplined as any troops in 
ng | ftom het Jomed the insurrection,* and, 
tes | f| Yost, fop „time, had formed one of the 

If the e dable bodies in arms against 
wf ta peut. It was these men who 

E 
| hres aa driven from their prey by the 
wi ton Luck urn of the commander-in-chief 
a | then joined. ow. A large portion of them 
gut {aud Calpe the rebel garrisons of Jhansie 
ay lly capal considered strongholds pecu- 
l a protract or maintaining an obstinate 
Hf | Mallon goed resistance, Of the whole 


tiep got some 6,000 only re- 
o 


ui to the maharajah when 
Hs force abandoned him: and 
See vol, i., p. 418, 
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l the government ; and peace and | the A 


i time h 7 
st, where before, for a twelve- fideli ad now arrived 


MUTINY. : 


when their: 
under “the pressure 
he influence of re- 


ty also gave Way, 
» Circumstances and t 
ligious hatred. 
From the time o 
Gwalior was looked 
rebels as a city of 
as Calpee fell, a 
tion was made. 
bands was 
had abund 


f the defeat at Konch, 
to by the discomfited 
refuge; and as soon 
general Tush in that direc- 
The approach of the rebel 
announced ; and Scindia, who 
R nant cause to doubt the soundness 
ae, oops that remained with him, 
eter mined, nevertheless, to abide the storm 
and bear it as he best might, inasmuch as 
his repeated appeals to the governor-general 
for European aid, to avert the danger he 
well knew to be impending, had been 
without any beneficial result, 

Some days before the fall of Calpee, it had 
become known that the rebel leader, Tantia 
Topee, had moved away from that place to 
the westward, with a portion of the force 
under his command; and his destination, 


shores of Western India to the waters of not apparent at the time, afterwards turned 


out to be Gwalior. On arriving near that 
place, he separated himself from the troops 
he had brought with him, and proceeded, 
with a few trusty adherents, to the canton- 
ments, where the remaining troops of the 
contingent were quartered; and there he 
‘occupied himself in tampering with the 
soldiers, and preparing them to welcome 
the rebels, whom he foresaw would very 
shortly be on their route ‘thither from 
Calpee; and his intrigues were, as seen in 
the sequel, too successful. 

Shortly after daybreak on the Ist of 
June, scouts reported that the rebels, driven 
from Calpee, were approaching the capital ; 
and a short time sufficed to prove the cor- 
rectness of the inteligen They oe on 
i at strength, under the nomina - 
m of Rao Sahib, nephew of the Nana; 
but as soon as they came near the plage 
Tantia Topee emerged from his shelter an 
assumed command. With the force, also, 
was the ranee of Jhansie—a woman wie 
conduct was not to be scanned by on ae 
tests applied to her sex, since bo k oe 
relentless cruelty to the Run mai 
capital on the 8th of June, 1857, § ; 


: dmi- 
have been looked upon as deetan bi a 
ration; if not entitled to respect. 
had been goaded to a despera 


te and unpity- 

imaginar, 
ing revenge by some a e cae ry 
wrong perpetrated by 


in 
E ite system of an- 
carrying 
nexation, 


out their favourite tion 
ny ques 
was one among ma "3 19 
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eo . 
| a similar kind forced by events upon public 
| consideration; and supposing her sincere in 
a belief that territory had been unjustly 
taken from her, her conduct (setting 
aside her cruelty) had something of the 
stamp of heroism about it. Perfectly 
Amazonian in courage and example, she led 
her troops to the field in person, armed, and 
actually fighting like a man, stimulating her 
followers to contend to the last against the 
Feringhees, and at length sealing her testi- 
mony against them by a soldier’s death 
upon the field. ; 

The enemy’s force, as it approached 
the capital of Scindia, consisted of 4,000 
cavalry, 7,000 infantry, and twelve guns; 
and, for the most part, it was composed of 
| well-disciplined soldiers, belonging to the 
Bengal army and to several of the contin- 
gents that had fallen into the stream of 
revolt, and who were all exasperated by the 
successive disasters that had befallen them 
in their various conflicts with the British 
troops. They had now, however, opponents 
of different mettle—men of their own coun- 
try and faith, and of numbers far inferior to 
their own; and in the present instance, 
therefore, success was far from improbable, 
since, besides the sword, they had the rally- 
ing cry of “Deen!” and the standard of the 
prophet to exercise a powerful influence on 
their behalf. The force of the maharajah 
consisted of 600 cavalry (forming his body- 
guard), 6,000 infantry, and eight guns; and 
on the morning of the 1st of June, placing 
himself at their head, Scindia marched out 
to encounter the advancing enemy. The 
forces met, shortly after daybreak, upon a 
plain about two miles from Morar—the 
cantonment of Gwalior; and so soon as the 
guns of the maharajah opened upon the 
rebels, about 2,000 of their cavalry made a 
desperate charge upon them, cut down the 
guuners, and secured the guns. Tlie maha- 
rajah’s body-guard fought with great deter- 
mination for the protection of their chief 
and the recovery of the guns, and had above 
200 killed in the attempt; but the moment 
the guns were captured, 2,000 of the Gwalior 
troops went over in a body to the enemy, 
and fired upon such of their comrades as 
remained Joyal. After a short time, the 
whole of the force, with the exception of the 
body-guard, either fied from the field or 
Joined the ranks of the enemy. Under 


such cireumstances of treachery and detec- 

hon, it was useless to attempt further oppo- 

sition, and Scindia fled with the remnant 
850 


¥ 


ae TCP aa Wy See TPT an 
rl Collec oa! aridwar. An € 


Un Igy 
the 


of his guard to Agra, whit} 
hotly pursued by the rebe) < 
Baeza Baea (widow of a fore 
Gwalior), with Scindia’s famil 1 
escaped from the capital to See : 
in safety; but the principal of an 
attendants of the maharajah’s i 
preserved their lives by eo 
selves over the country i 
in disguise. 
As soon as Scindia had fleg ate ii 
entered and took possession of KY Tehel || 
where they attempted to form a ml 
government. The arch-traitor, Nana si 
was chosen as Peishwa, or chief oe 
Mahratta confederacy of princes i li 
Sahib was appointed chief of Gwalior: a i$ 
Ram Rao Govind, an individual who ta H 
some time before been dismissed Scindia 
service for dishonesty, became prime minis 
ter. These selections were assented to hy 
the traitors of the late army of Scindia, s 
well as by the other rebels, who were all 
gratified with a certain number of month! | 
pay for their services in the achievement || | 
that had ended in the plunder of tle | 
capital. The army, constituted as the pre: | 
sent one had been, presented, however,a 
great difficulty to the new government. 
The insurgents from Calpee, and the nevi 
revolted troops of Scindia, had certainly 
worked together for a common object in tht” 
present instance ; but there was an i 
among them; and nothing could overcome! : | 
but a liberal distribution of money, piy | 
as arrears of pay, and partly as a ee a! 
p 5 eti 4 l force, unaer 
The greater portion of the rebel torce a 
the immediate command of the ie: 
Jhansie, remained outside the CO a Y {i 
in a large garden called the ee, pal 
and to this female leader wa Hi 
charge of protecting all the HA pi dii 
the city. The property of th a pm 
inhabitants was sequestered, a5 rence "f 
ment for their real or alleged F allies aed 
the maharajah and his British © the |] b 
the immense treasure belor Ea 
former, which he had poas aaa 
from the palace before his ebel 
trayed into the hands of the 1 a 
the late treasurer of the fugit sl to! 
by this means they were ena atuitic® 
their troops with pay and ae eons 
whole of the royal property of the 
and four Mahratta chieftains e tim 


ome yt 
of Shekawattee, who had $ eck?’ al 
y we 
e 


if. 
sik | i 


sey 


emoi% We i 


viously offended Scindia ) 
independence, and had bee 


| pune ir several localities to oppose any 
qs ] 
qq forces wW 
| ‘oops s 
ii ik d approach the capital. The 
‘on. or residency, was plundered 
3 


the prisons opened; and such 


md 
among th 
| yseful, by 
ginted to 


their daring or cunning, were ap- 
active duties. Letters of invita- 
JE eve dispatched to the rajahs of all the 
|) fon were ISP > 
| «ont districts, assuring them of the ulti- 
ie Bet cess of the native arms, and calling 
| mate then to present themselves and their 
i Uh A t the seat ọf the new government. 
7 | levies a à 3 
aj | | Some details of the action of the Ist of 
Jane, and of the proceedings of the rebels 
| in Gwalior, are supplied by the following 
If extract from a communication to the Bom- 
wit “hey Standard :— = 
“The maharajah took up a position some 
distance to the eastward of the Morar can- 
_lnment, and awaited the attack of the 
| rebels. His troops were drawn up in three 
divisions, of which the central one, -con- 
| sting chiefly of the body-guard, was under 
| tisovn command. The enemy came on in 
acloud of mounted skirmishers; on which 
| the, left division instantly broke and fled, 
me} sering their guns, and throwing away 
iji teir arms. The centre stood firm, and 
} ight manfully. ‘The: right division soon 
Wy wllowed the example of the left, and their 
at guns also fell into the hands of the rebels ; 
Peay e dision then fell back, at first 
f thre ee in good order, the body-guard 
Piney? the enemy’s ranks three times 
i aie determination and effect: they 
fo the ieee speedily outflanked, owing 
f ®length ‘eee of the other divisions; and 
teifi ae Ir guns also were captured in a 
haraj ‘Se of the enemy’s horse. The 


tained e up to this moment had re- 
$ examp] 


compelled 


TN eoing ba 


e made his escape by the 
The fight was 
renewed at the Phool Bagh, 
e body-guard and some 
toue] a stout resistance until 
Soon. it up three of the captured 

ikr the bog, vet Whelmed them. About 
e Ther Y-guard are said to have been 
*'s no doubt that Tantia Topee 


«it 


are 


e inmates as were likely to bel} 
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was for two or tl 

In the Lushkur, wh, 
which has for a ti 
hands. The m 
the arrival of E 
taken by surpri 


ere he arranged the plot 
Walior in his 
n anxious for 


Sepree whilst the fight was come 
1t is hoped has safely A ean 
the Kotah brigade, which was on its o 
back from Chanderee to Gwalior.” 

It has already been mentioned that Sir 
Hugh Rose had issued a valedictory address 
to the troops under his command, and was 
about to relinquish further active service 
when intelligence of the events at Gwalior 
reached him. The moment he learned that 
his presence was required to the northward 
of Calpee, he changed his plan, and made 
arrangements to head a force for the re- 
covery of Gwalior, and there consummate 
the work he had hoped had been already 
brought triumphantly to its close. General 
Whitlock .was summoned to garrison Cal- 
pee; and Sir Hugh Rose, pushing forward 
his army in divisions, under Brigadiers Stuart 
and Napier, followed with the last division 
on the 6th of June for Gwalior. The march 
from point to point occupied nine days, and 
was performed without a single interrup- 
tion. On the evening of the 15th, the 
troops were within ten miles of the canton- 
ments; and the general, with a strong guard, 
advanced to reconnoitre. He found the 
cantonments occupied by small parties of 
cavalry and infantry—the great mass of the 
rebel troops haing retired on the town. 
Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith s brigade from 
Sepree, which had been joined by Mog 
Orr’s force from Jhansie, moved on iu > - 
vance of the main body, and gece th 

osition at Kota-ki-Seral, five miles ane 
of the fort. After a brief reconnaissance, z 
: on the Morar 

Hugh ordered an advance : 
va hich was about three miles 
cantonment, W ted from it by the 
from the town, and separate d d 
; E “ver. The troops & yanced, 
Suwarnarekha river. ee: 
and drove the enemy bel ee Preni 
the rebel force, with the guns, ae siderable 
bridge into the town; but a vhole length 
number were ariaa along the ‘off from the 
í cantonments, ery; As 
k ae retreat by the horse anaes from 

D el force emerged irat 

this portion of the reb 


were ch 
the cantonments, they We on 


a 
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destroyed in great numbers by the 71st 
regiment ; but some of them, who had posted 
themselves in an intrenched nullah, made a 
desperate resistance. A party of the sepoys 
had taken refuge from the pursuing horse 
artillery in a deep and narrow nullah, out 
of which they kept up a brisk and annoying 
fire of-musketry. A company of the 71st 
highlanders came up, and went straight at 
the ditch, where the leading officer, Lieute- 
nant Wyndham Neave, was shot; but the 


next moment his men were down among 


the rebels, and his death was sternly 
avenged. The spot was too confined for the 
use of fire-arms, and a terrific contest be- 
tween the bayonet and tulwar ensued. 
Steadily the European bayonet bore down 
the native weapon—the wounded sepoy 
hugging the steel that pierced him, to de- 
liver with his failing strength one last cut 
at his opponent. All that hate and despair 
could do in this mortal struggle was done, 
but in vain: not one single sepoy left the 
ditch alive. Of the highlanders, besides 
Lieutenant Neave, three were killed, and 
five more or less severely wounded. The 
corpses of the sepoys numbered forty-three 
within the nullah, and sixty at a short dis- 
tance from it. The day closed with the 
occupation of the Morar cantonment and 
the severe punishment of the enemy, who, 
however, continued to hold the town and 
fort, with the heights to the eastward of it. 
While Sir Hugh’s force was still assem- 
bling in advance of Indorekee, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, present with the army as the 
governor-geueral’s agent, sent a despatch to 
Scindia, at Agra, requesting him to move 
down at once to the Chumbul, that he might 
be in readiness to present himself at Gwa- 
lior immediately upon its being occupied 
by the British, or even previous to the as- 
sault, Accordingly, on the evening of the 
13th, the maharajah quitted Agra with 
all his followers, escorted by a body of 
English horse, under Captain Meade. On 
the 15th he had reached Dholpore, where 
he found a division of the army, under 
Colonel Riddell, encamped. Here | 
pe ere the ma- 


harajah was joined by a great number of 


fugitives who had deserted from the 

at Gwalior. On the 16th, heavy Gerakan 
heard in the direction of that place, thirty- 
seven miles distant; and the í 


Thomas Hamilton, 


advance of the maharajah. Scindia 
352 


night had not 
closed when an express arrived from Sir 


announcing the capture 
of the Morar cantonment, and urging the | to keep the enemy at 4 i 


at once | morning, 


mounted, and, escorted by M 
crossed the river, and took tl io | 
capital. RE || a 
Early in the morning of th ty w 
dier Smith’s column ad a e 17th, Br, a 
—-ten miles from Graia Kotak gee 7 
Oomrar : beyond this point thea © ing | | the 
or winds among successive aa ad Crosse | J) he 
till the plain in which Gwalio Be of his 4 ihe 
tained. Below, and in front a, lies jg a ||| inf 
ranges, when morning broke aa Of they | wh 
pickets were observed from eae a) | sto 
Skirmishing parties of infantry aa Seng, | | 108 
diately thrown across the sired Mme, |} Hs 
squadron of the 8th hussars followed a a 
connoitre. These were soon after fired ore ene 
from a concealed battery of three aw r 
An advance in force was then ordered th | i 
cavalry charged and took the battery, an. “rel 
the infantry at the same time carried | “do 
occupied the first range of heights. Onthe {1| the 
English side, Lieutenant Reilly, of the sth f |, the 
was killed, or died of sun-stroke, and to || est 
other officers were wounded. ‘The loss on | | thr 
the side of the enemy must have been con | | ne 
siderable ; but the most important incident | the 
of the day was the death of the ranee of sla 
Jhansie, either by the bullet of a rifleora |f |) A 
splinter of a shell. This: extraordivay | |) by 
female, whose age did not exceed twenty the 
‘years, was in the dress of a mounted office, | | Po! 
superintending the movements of the cavali f || fe 
on the field, and sharing in all the danges | Ne 
of the struggle, when struck down. ie i p 
body was surrounded by her guard vi Ie 
a pile was raised, and it was then u rD 
upon the scene of her daring, to Pe i. [i 
being profaned by the touch of the Vik 
ghees, whom she so mortally hated. satis || mu 
On the following day (the 18th), B ali “ga 
Smith’s force remained quiet, merely ie | ca 
changing long shots with the one efel | || pu 
| next range of heights, from selene it! || fa 
was sufficiently good to be anvon a th 
Hugh Rose, perceiving that ie of this. | |) UP 
tións of the enemy lay all m ‘ui ent? |) 8 
officer, whose force alone was not 5 rico IR 
carry them, determined to jon A of bs | 
flank march with the grates ils? w 
i division, and by a circuit 0 i mhe f i 
his-left, through Kota-ki-Sera iti th 


ing day reconnaissances 0 7 
the enemy on the heights Were 
Hugh Rose; and the day being 
j the examination, orders 
' camp, as nothing more see 


ma 


far. 
D 


me 
distance? 
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[PuRsurr oF THE ENEMY. 


the rebel leaders redoubled 
| f pacti Po with the guns, and at length 
hig gl heit Pound necessary to resort to active 
oy E ions to put a stop to it. The order 
‘a | “ett won £00 the whole force to advance— 
a I sf, in skirmishing odeon r, ond 
a ] “lst, in similar order, on the right; and 
ill, | e 95th the Bombay 25th, and 10th native 
at T noty supporting. A Powe battery, 
hew | ||| shi had chiefly annoye the camp, was 
eA gor d by the 86th, and the guns captured, 
ve U together with the heights on the left; the 
ih ast carried those on the right at the same 
da tf) ine All the high ground cleared, the 
re enys foree—strong in cavalry and artil- 
on | jey—appeared drawn up in the plain below, 
um, | | |, which was about a mile in breadth. Against 
the | | |) these, with the rapidity of the mountain tor- 
and | Ù) rent, the hussars and Bombay lancers poured 
ant J down, the infantry skirmishers advancing at 
the esame time; but the rebels. awaited not 
Sth, | | the conflict, and fled in all directions. The 
two | | | extreme left of the British line was, however, 
-m || threatened by another body of the muti- 
pon. | | |) neers; and the skirmishers, who had outrun 
Jent || their supports, were now compelled to 
Ting Jacken their pace and restrain their ardour. 
oa |j A company of the 95th regiment, reinforced 
ay | by some men of the 86th, now swept along 
ay | the heights, and captured two guns at the 
os et of the bayonet. The rebels, after a 
ay E e resistance, fled at all points ; and after 
ees Senne ee 
isl British troo y ior was occupied by the 
rat!) À | seren guns aer ney, leaving twenty- 
i | pif Ha e hands of the victors, and 
aM owe’ Ta ac irection of Kerowlee and Jey- 
| er stout pose of these fugitives before 
aE nd arrange N time to collect together 
a | dier Nas furt ner plans of mischief, Bri- 
ie UE | column, a er was dispatched, with a flying 
f pursuit mee ny and horse artillery, in 
a ba St mee eee columns watched their 
e 20 g up with the rebels on 
ap eae 2Ist, the brigadier cut them 
ad an up aking twenty-five more guns, 

ji ion, which RES quantity of ammuni- |p 
ie | "lepton an ey were carrying off. In a 
0 E ae the ene the result of the pur- 
we a See are descned as “lying 
d pe ntry.» ty direction along some miles 
| e edea T e brigadier returned from 
lent other t Se” on the 23rd, having, 
TON o rophies of his successes, the 


Ameer Chund Buttye, the faith- 


1| 458 treas 

i taved frot the maharajah, whom he 

th h t m the sword for a traitors 
Vor,, Tr, € alter, 


22 
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ae.) 


S o 
á ome particulars o 
gagement are suppli 


cantonments, June 27th = 


“Napier’s ur Orie a 

Topee’s aay val aa a ieee suena 
and dashing feats I ey > ne ae allen 
who was in advance Be e i 
rebels drawn up, ES e m sight of the 
preparatory to a march The or Sse 
very lowest computation 7 ene ee 
and had twenty-five m 000 in number, 
RENE Bes a Napier’s force’ 
pos 3rd Ressala, 3rd Bonba Ti eee ie 
and one troop of h iler Pau 
twenty of Hes weie ERG ae 
crept up under the lee of some sand hills, 
and made a reconnaissance of the ene ae 
position, but was at length seen b i 
rebels, who sent a couple of sowars io fi à 
out who he was. One of these weit a 
quickly satisfied by a bullet from Abbott's 
orderly, and the other: galloped back to give 
analarm. Despite the enormous arai 

of the forces, Napier determined to a 
the enemy; and the tremendous dust he 
kicked up, together with the cover of the 
sand-hills, concealed the weakness of our 


force from the latter. Dragoons, irregulars, 
and horse artillery, rushed at them with a 
furious gallop—two rounds being given by 
the last-named with amazing rapidity. Ab- 
bott made a brilliant dash at what proved 
to be their rear-guard; and after breaking 
their light foot, blazed into their retreating 
masses. The enemy’s cavalry bolted at d 


once; with Tantia Topee, the nawab of 
Jes, at their head, 


Banda, and other notab 
and never drew rein until they had placed a : P 
score of miles between themselves and the y 
British. The infantry and artillery threw 
arms, and fled as hard as they 
could go. The pursuit was maintained for 
four miles, and about 250 rebels were cut 
whilst the entire park of twenty-five 
guns fell into our hands. They are now 
acked in this encampment. ‘The: heavy 
baggage of the enemy had been sent on the 
night before, and was ou 


away their 


up; 


description of it is grap 
says— ; y 
at the enemy and opening i 

i rvant awas, 
a blank until my s¢ aut itive army 


was 

next morning.’ However, y A 
ebels disperse! 

was utterly broken, and the rí ee | 


. i d four in & 
in parties of three an@ P curred on our 
There was only one casualty 1 353 ae 
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side during this m agnificent display of pluck : 
a sowar of the 3rd Ressala was shot dead 
—et voila tout!” 

Immediately on taking possession of 
Gwalior, a royal salute was fired by Sir 
Hugh Rose to welcome the maharajah back 
to the capital of his dominions, into which, 
on the 20th of the month, he was escorted 
in state, attended by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Sir Hugh Rose and his staff, and by all the 
troops in camp. At this moment it was 
believed that the fort of Gwalior, which 
commanded the town, had been evacuated 
by the rebels; and it is evident that due pre- 
caution, had not been taken to verify the 
fact until almost too late. ‘Thus, as the 
cavalcade passed slowly through one of the 
principal streets of the city, a shot from the 
walls threw the actors in the pageantry into 
some confusion. Fortunately, no harm en- 
sued. A short time before the procession 
entered the town, it had become known to 
Lieutenant Rose, of the 28th Bombay native 
infantry, stationed at the Kotwalee, that 
some Ghazees were still remaining in the 
fort; but finding they did not exceed from 
ten to fifteen persons, he proposed (in the 
absence of his superior officer) to Lieutenant 
Waller, of the same corps, to go up with their 
party of sepoys, and take the fort by storm. 
The brother-officer agreed. Taking a black- 
smith with them to force the outer gate, 
they rushed towards the entrance, which, 
within the enclosure of the rampart, is to- 

wards the north end of the east side, first 

by means of a steep road, and higher up by 

steps cut im the face of the rock, of such a 

size and moderate degree of acclivity, that 

clephants easily make their way up. This 

huge staircase was protected on the outside 

by a wall, and was swept by several travers- 

ug guns. Gaining this passage without the 

slightest resistance, they then forced five 

gates in succession, and gained the summit 

neie ita bal ot ee ey Separated 

t of twenty into two bodies ; 

and while Waller’s party attacked and shot 

some men who had fired into the town, and 

had worked a gun at them during their 

‘ascent; Rose’s followers cut up another 
party of the rebels, after a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight on one of the bastions. From this 
encounter the gallant officer escaped without 
a wound; but immediately afterwards, while 
pining to speak to his men, of whom he 
sail got in adyance, he was. shot through 
the body, from behind a wall, by a Pathan, 
said to a Ali of Bareilly, who then 


emerging from his con 
the wounded officer, 
cuts with a tulwar. 


but was pierced with balls Ea his 
The wounds of T: 
Rose unfortunately proved mortal 
memory of his daring, ang the. 
achievement by which the fort a 
open to its sovereign and his Britis} 
i ‘ 
was thus recorded by Brigadier St, alliy, 1, 
whose division the gallant Mate o | 


: officer bel | 
e : 0) | 
in the following general order: nged), | 


“Brigadier Stuart has received with th 
regret, a report of the death of Lieuten © deena 
25th Bombay native infantry, who aaa Rose || 
wounded yesterday on entering the fort of Goa 
on duty with his men. The brigadier feels wal | i 
that the whole brigade unites with him in ATA j 
the early death of this gallant officer ee me | 
sterling qualities, none who knew him could fali 
appreciate.” al 


The Hindoo prince, known by his desis. | 
nation of Scindia, in whose behalf the forte | | 
under Sir Hugh Rose was thus successfull 
employed, represented in his person the 
most considerable of the native powers; a 
although not in reality at the head of the} 
Mahratta confederacy, he was the strongest | 
member of that great league. The rel 
tions which the various branches of tha) | 
mighty clan of which he was a chil) | 
had successively entered into with the) | 
Company’s government, were not a little i 
remarkable. ‘The true prince of the Mah- | 
rattas, by descent, was the rajah of Satar ir 
with whose claims the British public wa 
not unacquainted, in consequence 0 a) 
efforts made on his behalf in parkon E 
some ten years previous to the tme a a 
to. The position, however, of that S$ 
reign family had been usurpe 
ters, with one of whom (Bajee_ 
the title of Pezshwa) the Indian ie yest 
ment came finally into collision r o delet 
1818. The result of this, was %8 
and submission of Bajee Rao, W 


Rao, weet | 


0 a 
lait 


to relinquish every political right 0 or anji ; 


to the sovereignty, in exchangs 
annual allowance of eight are 
and an asylum at Bithoor—@ Pig Pei 
tity near Cawnpore. The dethron tap 
at his death, left no lawful heij ai 
tender to his rights, by adopt «hose 
in the person of Nana Sahib, tion % 
pointment at the non-recogn so of 
claim, was alleged to be the ; 


d by its minis- |; f 


1 
i A 
over: [ q 


if 1358.] 
fo the Company’s government. 
1 of Berar, another Mahratta chief, 
recently without issue, and his 
< pad lapsed, in default of heirs, to 
ny; and of the great Mahratta 
he 0% Us so formidable, but three princes 
stock, 0” vived to exercise territorial sove- 
gow Su British protection—the Guj- 


nder oth 
r Baroda, Holkar at Oojein, and 


t Gwalior. 
the mutinies broke out in the 
p-Westexn Provinces of Bengal, in 
EA 1557; Scindia and Holkar, whose ter- 
anes were conterminous, and closely ad- 
Peat to the disturbed districts, remained, 
7 ye have secn, faithful to their engage- 
||! nents with the Company ; and the former, 
‘| ho was by far the more powerful of the 
wo, displayed considerable judgment as 
val as loyalty in the policy he pursued. 
‘fy virtue of the arrangements subsisting 
(between himself aud the Company’s gov- 
ament, he had maintained, from the 
revenues of his principality, a compact and 
‘yell-disciplined force of between five and 
| six thousand men, as a contingent” avail- 
[lale in aid of the Bengal army. This force 
|| vas organised and officered exactly like 
ihe sepoy regiments in the service of the 
Company; and it had proved true to its 
model in all respects, by joining the mutiny 
itavery early opportunity. At the time of 
| |) defection, the safety of British India 
a in the balance ; and had that body 
etme and well-disciplined men 
Hirani TRN by an able leader either 
‘erta A r gra, or Lucknow, the con- 
larn a ne moment might have been 
me phe extreme; but Sendia 
vith great oa emergency were taken 
princes in Ke Dey _ Like other native 
bay, and GLE he retained in his 
hte militars ae independent control, a 
eitingent? q orce over and above the 
ue to the Bengal establish- 


Ment. 


tee ped this force he played off against 


Utineeys, 


ed ; 
“eparture of the mutinous contin- 


sent 
[be a left Scindia with what may 
¢ i own private army, in his 
aty of Chale, where, patra 
© (tw proximity to Kotah and 
' Tehele) and © of the strongholds of the 
| Pervadeq the general disorganisation that 
e adjacent country, he for a 

as quiintained himself in perfect 
Unshaken allegiance to British 


peowar 2 
|) geindia & 


Nort 


BE 


ee 


NDIAN MUTINY. 


€ moment at last arrived when | to usurp- 


=e [scINDIA’s voricy, 
e fidelity of hi N 
calls EE veta way before the 
from Thansie re i e discomfited bands 
despite a valiant Se ene and Seindia, 
to fly from his ca a Ga Was compelled 
returned with u Pe e ne te nor | 
ere untarnished honour, ; 
rengthened claims to th zone 
British Be a € confidence of the 
1e restoratio indi ¢ 
ve all the metus cea a 
rental pomp that cireumst ; ae ` 
admit of at the moment, Ta ee ae 
necessary, as showing to his people that th 
British government would promptl i 
firmly support a faithful ally, cl ae a 
an encouragement to other native princes 
to remain faithful. It was also necessary 
that the victors should be enabled to judge 
from his information on the spot, who 
among the inhabitants of the capital had 
merited punishment, or were justly entitled 
to reward ; and it was deemed a favourable 
augury, that in the course of the progress 
of the: maharajah from the camp to the 
palace, the people who lined the streets 
manifested unequivocal symptoms of re- 
joicing at the restoration of their prince. 
Immediately upon this ceremonial being 
concluded, the officers of the court resumed 
their duties. The harem of Scindia arrived 
in safety; and by the night of the 22nd 
of June, few traces of the revolution were 
apparent in the palace of the maharajah. 
When Gwalior had been fairly cleared of 
rebels, and order was re-established, two 
congratulatory documents were issued to 
the army by the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief. The first was as 


follows :— 


«Foreign Department, Allahabad, June 24th. 
“The right honourable the governor-genera has 
the highest gratification in announcing that me town 
and fort of Gwalior were conquered by Major- 
«eneral Sir Hugh Rose on the aan instants ate 
a | action, i i rebels, who ha 
ceneral action, in which the rebe’s; n d 
pean authority of Maharajah Scindia, pere 
totally defeated. On the 20th of June, the Manal : 
Scindia, attended by the gent 
for Central India, and Sir 
ritish troops 
by DA E is welcomed 
alty and a 
the 


very mark of loy: 
nh Vt of June that 


pretender, in his hi 
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the strength of the British government has been 
put forth for the restoration of its faithful ally to 
the capital of his territory, and the continued 
presence of British troops at Gwalior, .to support 
his highness in the re-establishment of his admin- 
istration, offer to all a convincing prosi that the 
British government has the will and the power to 
befriend those who, like Maharajah Scindia, do not 
shrink from their obligations, or hesitate to avow 
their loyalty. The right honourable the governor- 
general, in order to mark his’ appreciation of the 
Maharaiah Scindia’s friendship, and his gratification 
at the re-establishment of his ,highness’s authority 
in his ancestral dominions, is pleased to direct that 
a royal salute shall be fired at every principal station 
in India. : 

“ By order of the right honourable the governor- 
g ia. 
gga Bee) s G. F. EDMONSTONE.” 


The second was a general order by the 
commander-in-chief, which ran thus :— 


“ Adjutant-general’s Office, Calcutta, June 26th. 
“The commander-in-chief congratulates Major- 
general Sir Hugh Rose «very heartily on the suc- 
cessful result of his rapid advance on.Gwalior. The 
restoration of the Maharajah Scindia to his capital, 
by the force under the command of the major-general, 
is a happy termination of the brilliant campaign 
through which the Central India field -force has 
passed under his able direction. 

“That campaign has been illustrated by many 
engagements in the open field—by the relief of 
Saugor, the capture of ‘Ratghur, Shahghur, and 
Chunderee; by the memorable siege of Jhansie ; 
by the fall of Calpee; and, lastly, by the reoccupation 
of Gwalior. His excellency again offers his hearty 
thanks and congratulations to Major-general Sir 
Hugh Rose, and the gallant troops under his com- 
mand. It must not'be forgotten that the advance 
of the Central ‘India field force formed part of a 
large combination, and was rendered possible by 
the movement of Major-general Roberts, of the 
Bombay army, into Rajpootana, on the one side, 
and of Major-general Whitlock, of the Madras army, 
on the other, and by.the support .they respectively 
gave to Major-general Sir Hugh Rose, as he moved 
onwards in obedience to his instructions. 

“The two,major-generals have well sustained the 


honour of their presidencies. The siege of Kotah, 
take rank among the. best 


and the action of ‘Banda, 
The commander-in-chief 


achievements of the war. 
Major-general Roberts, to 


giers his best thanks to 

ajor-general Whitlock, and the various corps under 

their command. He is happy in w Gat 

the presidency of Bengal does ane hem to 
“ B 

chief. 


y order of his excellency the commander-in- 


<W. MAYHEW, Lieutenant-colonel, Adjutant- 
general of the Army.” 


The ‘fall of-Gwalior had a most excellent 


effect throughout the surrounding districts 
Rebels who were looking out in Etawah. 
Agra, and Mynpoorie, for Opportunity to 
rise and strike while the English troops 
should be concentrated and engaged eter 
the city, now quietly subsided into a pru- 
dent mac mity, Lal Sing, the rebel chief 


of the e ae district x a 
self voluntarily to the ant) ed hi ANN 
only stipulating for a A is ia is 
and throughout the North. W execution, it 
vinces there prevailed a general Stern Dy ‘(il 
tone among the natives. Change ef | | se 

The pursuit and dispersion of od 
of the Gwalior mutineers by p tinl f gu 
Napier, has already been ment; "adion vin 
the remainder of them had gaa i but] the 
posed of. This division of the fugiti edis | ene 
estimated at from five to six tho ve arny || valle 
number, had followed Tantia 1 ee m J) wh 
after his last defeat, led them eco hy |, e 
Chumbul, past Shree Muttra and Hi a 


and thence made towards Jeypoor rf 
Bhurtpore, two principal cities of the Raj | 
poot states, where he expected to ress i 
important aid from the discontented ci iN 
tains of the district. This leader carried 
with him the crown jewels, and an immense | 
treasure belonging to Scindia, with whic” 
for some time he was enabled to keep his | 
soldiers together by pay and gratuities; but, | 
for a considerable period, his movements | 
were involved in obscurity, and no decisive 
effort was made by him to disturb the appe 
rent lull that followed the recongquest of 
Gwalior. | 
The subjoined extract from a letter, 
dated at Gwalior, June 23rd, contains some 
interesting details connected with the |. 
covery of the city. Hpi 
“We arrived at Kota-ki-Serai, about fre | 
miles from Gwalior, on the morning ofthe | 
17th of June. This is a small fort, and2 


shot fell right amongst chem, 


native traveller’s bungalow, from which x 
name is derived. A river runs past the i 1) ie 
and, as we approached the place, we oe ia 
see the enemy’s cavalry and infa r StU che 
about at the bottom of the hills. hil re f al 
Gwalior from the direction 10 nil and J the 
came, you must cross a range of : waft | tile 
it was at the bottom of these ne sth | Ton 
saw the enemy. A company of nero lis 
and one of the 10th, were thrown i soot) | we 
river I mentioned as skirmishers, Torapa b m 
hussars as videttes ; whilst another squad! on 
of the 10th and the 95th, with miler by ie 
of hussars and two guns horse ^! vith he a l 
mained on this side of the E ford mi i ae 
double object of protecting th any i A 
fort. J—— commanded one cony pad ty 
I the other. About 8 AM ee ait the 
of hussars .erossed the rive ee which y il The 
and as they advanced, & ioe and the i the 
unperceived by us, opene ” jailing 


INDIAN 


3 d 


| MUTINY. 
=| | a pounding Senge severely. | to take them qd [comnesroxpexce, | 
m | \|pos? © them into confusion, and ca ; 3 em down agai 
Ta, P ghis thr i which they did BE En amongst len N T shot after shot 
i f then p any further injury, though they aa bowls, the enem ane played at 
| | wining oq at several times. About nine event oy Cuei well-directed fo ne 
at ibe the order was given for the two ome the force moved out 6 ae Tn the 
ty | oe hussars, and some lancers, with: the | came oer was understood ; Hoe COs 
wp g o to advance, and take possession S it, and we returned t nothing 
dier f infantry oe afl See of} right glad was I ned to camp; and 
bat fe battery and the hills. W e did this, the | The 25t] as I to get a good RO n 
diy, | enemy pouring shot into us, till they were| some of th aad Woolcombe's battery, ata 
ny | enced by our artillery, and the cavalry] on the aa ah dragoons, arrived reas 
lin |) which charged. It was a very fine sight to} of Sir H. R of the 17th instant; the rat 
who, | ge them charge. As soon as the infantry | guns anthers force, with the heavy siege 
fe |) roched near ihe hills, we pave idh a Toth Ros 8th. On the morning of the 
T || eer as evidently frightened the rascals, of nae was ordered to move out 
| ibe erred and took possession ot AN oe Po It was fortunate for us that 
Raj. | fist range of hills. Instead of allowing us| that aay S the enemy had so placed a gun 
an CY, ioremain and keep possession of what we| where ou ata shot fell in the exact place 
iet jad won, we were ordered to'retirecrandh oA a regiment had bivouacked; and 
riel |! re came ain’ on the plain, we sae Ake momma Ansley after we had shifted, one 
ene | |) shole brigade out, but retiring, and we then | horse ri cH t cut a horse-artilleryman and his 
hich} learnt that the enemy had made a flank | About gnt in two A eao sight. 
‘his movement and were in our camp, and the essin oA] of the LOUD Sete tee mioak poss 
bt Betis retiring to attack them. “The nullat o i he battery on the left side of the 
at maa oi to be incorrect. hue agement r wie had been annoying us so 
sive | | fortunately the evil was done. Immediately | nullah ae praetor Che 
P| mour returning, the enemy reoccupied the | witl th snes dl ert aoe 
t of | hills we had vacated, and placed their mate Hi Hee aa PER oA ee 
If as to brine use 8 . ancers made a very good charge 
eE riist we E prer a a ges fire; It was and captured some guns; aa: went ee 
ome} alk that Captain’ Anderson, cf a n etar, fas Chutes ae Fees, Hho Re Ge 
FelMiifvsroinded, and a few men Bee n lanco which Cornet Mills was shot dead through 
MN te our artillery i ie ter a little | the chest; he was very much liked. The 
fre A itmishers pa ones their guns, our| enemy plied their guns to the last, until our 
the | brigade aned is phils, and the whole | artillery was within three hundred yards of 
da | tehad possession ieee By sunset them ; they then bolted. The rebels this 
its j ite e h E ills, on the right | time were Pucka mutineers, and their go- 
ty | he lett, which 2 and the enemy those on | lundauze behaved very well, and served 
al J tead of allow; ye ought to have held, | their guns beautifully. The Bombay artil- 
ing | adton of th 4 the enemy to do so. A |lery no doubt fire well; but then it was 
pto |i f Charge, aiian, hussars made a splendid | thought that on this occasion the firing of 
ve f Al burine eae horse artillery guns | the enemy was superior. The rebels were 
a the hussars h T camp. In this charge} some thousands strong, headed by Tantia 
fis! TD vpn and Tene some. officers and men | Topee. They were composed of men of 
ith otnded ded; Lieutenent Reilly was | some Bengal regiments and the Gwalior 
The whole of the 5th Bengal 


} Young 
tis yoy 


the li an died the same evening, not of 
p i the ma ut sun-stroke. On my return 
if | my gc’ the morning of the 18th 
ron |] on eee T found no tents pitched. I 
ra W t qa the reason. The enemy. 
the gills on asht, had made a battery on 
Al, ty winded an left side of the nullah, which 

i ag ent the Suns and camp; and it was 
ty «to im at enemy from having any 

» that we were not allowed 


ents. The heat was some- 


could not get any sleep. 
eo © intense, that many in 
tents up, but soon had 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri 


contingent. 
cavalry were there. 
there is no knowing, as l 
bodies; but no doubt a good number bit 
the dust. We took ten guus, all of which 
at one time belonged to the Bengal army ; 
they had horse artillery guns, with ‘Agra, 
and other names written on them. n the 
morning of the 20th, the 25th took pS ae 
of the fort. It was at first thought that 
some severe fighting would take place, as 


there was only one door to the fort; but the — 
95th found it partly open, and, as ey Me 
marching in, some men rashed a , opened 


How many they lost 
they burnt the 


the gate more, and commenced fighting : as 
they wereonly thirty strong, seeing no chance 
of escape, and the whole of the 25th being 
there, after having had some men killed, 
they commenced parleying ; and whilst 
doing so, a treacherous villain went up to 
Licutenant Rose, and shot him through the 
back and liver. The poor fellow died from 


hemorrhage on the 3lst. The rest of the 


rebels were immediately cut up. The 25th 
remained in the fort, and were withdrawn 
next day. No one was allowed to go into 
the fort, as there are still some desperate 
mutineers in it, who have taken an oath 


| that they will kill any one of the force they 
| find there. On the morning of the 20th 


the fort was made -over to Scindia. It is 


| very difficult to exonerate Scindia from all 


blame in this affair, though he had some 
men who had remained faithful to him. 


| Not a shot was fired by him in our favour ; 


the opportunity was not wanting. Five 


| Europeans were found hanging by their 


| heels, with their heads cut off. These, 


undoubtedly, were men who had been killed ; 
but regardless ‘of that fact, this wanton and 
barbarous act shows the bitter animosity 
they have against the Fevinghees, and how 
they would treat us if they caught us alive. 
I have not heard of the extent of the loss on 
our side; but I know that the 25th have 
five officers and eighteen men wounded, and 
some men killed. We have four men 
severely wounded, but fortunately no officer 
hurt. A force, consisting of one wing 8rd 
Europeans, 200 men of the 10th native 
infantry, and Woolcombe’s battery, started 
at 2 a.m. on the 22nd; and at daylight, a 
force under Sir H. Rose—the 14th dragoons, 
8th hussars, two troops of horse artillery, 
eighty-six men of the Madras sappers, and 
Some siege guns, went in pursuit of the 
cnemy. Part have already returned—the 
rest are expected to-morrow morning. This 
18 In consequence of their having nothing to 
do. Several columns have been moving up 
in this direction lately, consequently the 
rebels were rather at a loss to know what 
direction to take; and, unfortunately for 
es me ones across General Napier’s 
orce, which ha ir 
twenty-five. guns, and thet loata 
news P? ae 
Now that the last Stronghold, as it was 
supposed, of the enemy had fallen, with its 
guns, ammunition, and stores, into the hands 
of its rightful owner, there did not at the 
time pHs fo be in hand any enterprise 
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o te fF 
Gwalior, reckoned the onp mA i 
| major- 3 z incerely Brigantony 
major-general thanks sincerely ar mma 


‘constituting the Centra] 


jand, at the same time, expresses the pleasure je | 


: : lan. 1g. { 

of sufficient Importance to a ‘ 
S ae A ; e 

combined services of the different tho 


India fale Enty 


| i 
[yl 


|. 


A Menr | 7 
land Sir Hugh Rose, worn foree, 1 f 
and shattered health, throug} by fati | 4) Me 
tinuance of active service oe geo | | fa 
in which he had marched ine ot Weatho, 1 |||! 
India to the other—haq been ONE side gt J || te 
engaged with the enemy, and ] ug time, | the 
six strongly fortified “to AC capturey | ||| 


WDS—onog a 


determined to seck that rep More | 
3 ose A 7 
needed, and which he haa ier Much | x 
enjoyment of, after the fall of Ca ist the the 
the end of the month, the gallant wet” Wes 
En 


took leave of the army under 


í a i ant 
in the following general order 


his command 
PTT} ith 


“J tore ‘ | 4 
a Head-quarters, Camp, Gwalior, June 0h and 
The major-general commanding being on the 1) | || dor 
g | 


point of resigning the command of the Poong | 0} | £22 

division of the Bombay army,* on account Pe ai 

health, bids farewell to the Central India field ibis, Tl inte 
5) 

pos 


feels that he commanded them when they gained 
d 


one more laurel at Gwalior. The major-cener| aga 
witnessed with satisfaction, how the troops and on 
their gallant companions-in-arms, the Rajpootar yy) and 
brigade, under General Smith, stormed height after {Sei 
height, and gun after gun, under the fire ofa) ih 

numerous field and siege artillery, taking finally by | id 
assault two 1§-pounders at Gwalior. Not amania ym 


these forces enjoyed his natural strength or health; | } |) wer 
and an Indian sun, and months of marching atl | 
broken rest, had told on the strongest; but the | 
moment they were told to take Gwalior for theit “| 
queen and country, they thought of nothing bet | 
victory. They gained it, restoring England's bre | 
and true ally to his throne; putting to complet 
rout the rebel army; killing numbers of thenien 
taking from them in the field, exclusive of thoa | 
the fort, fifty-two pieces of artillery, all their stores | 


o3 > SAPER forte 
and ammunition, and capturing the City and fort 


Stuart C.B., and Brigadier Smith, | Fant at | 
brigades in the field, for the very efficient 2% 
assistance which they gave him, 
attributes the success of the day. 48 fare 
and their brave soldiers, once more, 2 kin j 
He cannot do so under better aspect 
the victory of Gwalior.” 


sieging, and conquering, UN” 
sun. On the 12th of Janne eat 
had assumed command of m he 22! | 
field force at Sehore. ari aa l 
captured the town of Bate the ie 
28th he defeated the enemy the fort 
and on the 80th, capture a rand 

* The Central India field force wae presi" l 
Poonah division of the army °° » = 
Bombay. 
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the 7th of February he 
pe VS on the 9th, captured the 
ig n8 otah; and on the 3rd of 
| i Ca the pass of Mundenpore; 
fora: following week, captured a 
ing ete tal that gave him unin- 
f strong and of Bundelcund. On 
ee tred and burnt Chur- 
ie ci 


|| series O 1 
terrupte 


|] the oe occupied Tal Beehut. 
kare? 3 


bts 1 signalised by the defeat of the 
“| jot Apt he tia Topee, near Jhansie; and 

lamy of Mths followed up that victory by 
on the 3r¢ f Jhansic itself, crowning the 
tho capture OF 7th, by storming the fort, 
exploit, on she the rebel army. On the 
al Be he captured the fort of Koneh ; 
ioa that day, thrice fell from his horse 
Be ie. The 20th found him en- 
ae severe contest near Calpee, 
ae mere i his driving the rebels 

resulted in 

a a rt, which, on the 23rd, he took 
w Y m On the l6th of June he 
E entod the enemy near Gwalior ; 
m the 18th and 19th, captured the tonn 
md fortress; and, on the 20th, restored 
|| Sendia to the throne. With the exception 
| idl Havelock, there was no general engaged 
| i the war of the revolt, whose operpnions 
| vaesonumerous, continuous, and unifor n y 
1 f cessful, as those of Sir Hugh Rose, who 
wrretired to rest under the shade of those 
hurels he had so nobly gathered with his 


| (ave comrades beneath the scorching sun 
| . 
|} {of India, 


The following communication respecting 


“operations of the force under Sir Hugh, 
Pig) iraced a wider view of the circumstances 
Tig Mich they were attended, and were 
Jip to be followed, than was afforded by 
| th aere military reports published under 
| uction of the government. 
bhise tot Rose, after the brilliant finale 
i campaign, has gone down to Poonah to 
fill next cold season, when we may 
«vive him once more at our head. 
ihe gn of the press has attributed his 
` BE TPN retirement to his having been 
file the account by the home authorities, 
Mince ‘rn justice he meted out to ue 
ht mich, of the late Bhopal contingent ; 
\ as cntirely without foundation. 
Sir Hugh’s conduct not been 
E Tom may be sure, when the 
| ag evenals the truth to the public, 


Sc the praise due to him. 
oa the BI 


The Ist]S 


MUTINY. [Emin OPERATIONS. 
Indore, in July last, to the 
t no, it Was not to 


be. The 
cence, always so paramount in 


doubly exerted to saye 
he nobles of 
ad himself, 
LE. T. (espe- 
e), knows that 
'st, has taken an in- 
i ammelled b 


s of Central India diplo- 
macy, which Colonel Durant brol 


ke through 
for awhile; and there is no doubt that the 


fresh healthy ideas of Sir Hugh, himself an 
old diplomate, were thoroughly at discord, 
and have completely overcome the smooth 
but double-tongued conventionalities which 
have been so long imposed upon the public 
by sycophants belauding them in the press. 
Such, however, are known, and valued 
aright by every politician in Malwa and 
Central India. 

“The fall of Gwalior to the rebel army, 
and the recapture of it by us, has proved of 
the greatest use in quieting Central India. 
Gwalior, always a focus of *discord, even 
from the first, when so many thought is 
master would turn against us; had latier y 
become a refuge for rebel fugitives, sapag 
up the feelings of malcontents yho hrima 
witnessed the mine one Bri 5 i n, 
and who were still delude angang 
A At jaat; me poni st the 

er of Englis ] 

aa ie with the lightning moye 
of Balls leared the atmos 
ments of the general, clear oe 
phere of all, its impunia So aaa aay 
ee i e f oeeie it has been 

capital in a far £ 
E middle and upper classes 08 a 
in Central India, and even re friends pos- 
E ~ now say—‘ The Peishwa’s oe hratta 
ao kE TE of the Aei > Pati 
capital in Indjana i aea fortress, an Ee 

egsu DS i arms, 
ae eee guns, ee EES 
unitions of war in abundar das revolted 
fr (Soina 
detin 
joining 


murders at 
gallows. Bu 
Holkar influ 
Malwa, was now 
awkward revelati 
the Court, if not 

“ Every ensig 
cially those of 
ir Hugh, from 


all is los: 
meth the ‘ Sirkar 
to oppose the fates. 
with the British, as 
established. 


ee ee eee 


REBEL MOVEMENTS. | 


HISTORY OF THE 


“So you see it is no love for us, but 
merely self-interest that binds the natives 
to us; and no one out of presidency atmos- 
pheres, who has lived with and among 
them, ever thought otherwise. $ 

« Mr. Layard has tried to bolster up their 
cause; but we in India consider him to 
have made a miserable failure; and he is 
not only denounced by the anti-native 
party, but overthrown and disclaimed by 
the native party themselves as no friend of 
theirs: his misrepresentations are great; and 
the opinion is quite correct, that he came 
out to India with preconceived ideas, deter- 
mined to prove them. We shall probably 
have a Pindarree warfare here after the 
rains, hunting up the small bands of marau- 
ders, who either fear to give themselves up, 
or have sufficient plunder to prevent them 
doing so. We should disarm every district 
directly after the rains, and this will tran- 
quillise the country more than any other 
measure. The snake is ever poisonous so 
long as he retains his poison fangs.” 

By the time the recovery of Gwalior had 
been effected "that stage of the Indian year 


-approached when the periodical rains would 


intervene to establish, as it were, an armis- 
tice, or rather an interval of compulsory in- 
activity, which afforded the adverse parties 
leisure to recruit their strength, and ma- 
ture their plans of future operation. The 
unbroken chain of successes hitherto pur- 
sued by the British troops, was not yet 
likely to terminate in the complete pacifi- 
cation of the country. Tantia Topee and 
the nawab of Banda were still at large, 
beating up for adherents; and the where- 
abouts of the prime instigator to rebellion, 
Nana Sahib, was still unknown to the au- 
thorities, despite the enormous reward of 
£10,000, which had been offered for his 
capture, dead or alive; but which, hitherto, 
had produced no useful result. It should 
also be noticed that, while matters in the 
Upper Provinces certainly had acquired an 
improved appearance, the rebels, in de- 
tached parties, were still occasioning con- 
siderable trouble in Lower Bengal. In 
Buxar, cutting down the junglo had ceased 
for a time, as the rebels were reported to 
have left it; and Colonel Douglas, with his 
force, proceeded towards Benares; but he 
had scarcely advanced more than one march 
on the route, when he was recalled to 
Buxar, as the dispersed rebels took advan- 
tage of his absence and had reoccupied the 
jungle. ou the same time, another 
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body of mutineers attacked 


European residents had tọ Jè an 
the intrenchments. After S Tetreat 
bazaar, they went to the p, į 24 
150 prisoners. The Nujeely + Teleng | 
charge they were, offered na L Who | 
rand. the rebels shortly after left ahs 
Ne tom. | 


without committing ` further ton 
| 


in marked contrast to their depredation i 
other places, where they tr ; E 
gress by frightful atrocitie 
tilating or slaying the nat 
ment employ. 

The subjugation of Gwalior l 
instatement of Rao Scindin ea then ji 
dominions, were facts. in reality eral 
greater importance than at fir ey 
apparent. That the rebels, 
everywhere defeated and dispersed woli 
make for Gwalior as a point of concent 
tion, might have been foreseen; and the 
maharajah evidently entertained such oj. 
nion when he repeatedly applied for aid to 
the governor-general, even to the extentaf 
only half a regiment, to enable him to 
hold out against such an anticipated a- | 
tempt. Gwalior being the key to the | 
Southern Mahratta country, if the city al | 
fort had remained for any length of timein 
possession of the enemy, the flame of rebel | 


Ue! } 
‘aced their at 
S, and by th jii 
ives in gonm. | 


lion would have been kindled throughout a 
the western presidency, where 1t was be ||) 


lieved all the elements for an outbreak ver 
ripe for action. Moreover, with Gwalior 
the possession of the insurgents, Aga | 
would have been in imminent dangetj ee i 
no troops could be spared for a coii i 
that might or might not happen, Y an | 
actual necessity existed for their prest | 
a distant quarter. ar | 
The Genial India field force wo a | 
broken up after the triumphant E | 
of the maharajah. For a short HM ie 
95th regiment remained ; 
rock fort; and two of the Queen 


t 


of infantry, and one Bombay arale | 
J» nd À iF 


with detachments of cavalry ae M 
occupied the Morar anton on aa 
Jhansie, the 3rd Bombay u Pith $ 
24th Bombay native inio nett 
cavalry and artillery, were a er Brig 
Rajpootana brigade, which, u ao 
Smith, had rendered g00 „puted 2 
siege of Gwalior, was dise ja 
portions—one remaining @ 2 
the others occupying S¢P” 
These troops positively - o 
from the arduous duty 


eri | 
© gaol, and po te | 


st sight ray 
after being | 


| INDIAN MUTINY aa 
d d to G [starz oF THE COUNTRY, 
erformed; and to General | the 3 
a Feld command of the dis- cdma victory, but had had the 
in Rajpootana, was entrusted | which the nies less, of the erritories in 
| intercepting the flight or pro-|and sab iie had had lain concealed ; 
fated | |) the ta aay rebel force that might still be |e uding pursuit or nen ever successful in 
loge yy) gress X q over the country. certain that his ears a It was hardly 
nce; | | |) seatt however, ‘was the general aspect of rectly tracked, alih en ad once been cor- 
tomy |] Suc He the end of June, that, even at known; and fen ough his person was well 
ion, |) afars ta it was believed the Indian rebellion | that he had bee were grounds for believing 
t a ee end, and that little remained Calpee, and st Bees at Lucknow, at 
Pr. | |; was 2 lished beyond the suppression | howeye - areilly. The circle was, 
m ||) tobe accomp a the re-ecteblik las r, now Contracting around him Pan 
ve {1 arbrigandage, and the re-establishment of | his confederates in crime; and sanen; 
emn || oe The insurrection had certainly lost | anticipations were indulged at tthe À 
em l 4 most alarming characteristics, and had asylum furnished by the wild waa Bee o 
eru] | |l grindled from the a ci of a great | cultivated region in which he was now shel- 
meh ||| military revolt to the limit of mere local | tered, would speedily be destroyed. 
twas | |) disorders. No longer did the prestige of an The presidency of Bengal, at the period 
beine (|) organised and active rebellion exist, and no | of which we write, consisted of three main 
voui. 1|! leader of note was known to be abroad with | divisions of territory, which materially dif. 
ntra any military force of importance. “ Mat- | fered from each other in condition. - One 
l the ters,” said a telegram of the 25th of June, | of these was formed by the country to the 
opis | |! seem settling down in all parts of India.” east of Oude; a second, by that to the west 
id to ||) Of the popular chiefs, some had paid the | of the same province; and the third, by that 
tof || penalty of their’ folly and crimes, like the | hotbed of rebellion, Oude itself. It could 
m to | || princes of Delhi; some were slain in the | warrant no reflection on the progress of the 
da ||| field, like Koer Sing and the ranee of|British arms, that this ceñtral district— 
) the | || Jhansie; and others had fallen by the hands | the home of the sepoy class of the revolted 
yal | || of their own countrymen, as the moulvie of | Bengal army—was yet unsubdued; for its 
mein || Fyzabad. Of those who at this time sur- | landholders and cultivators still refused alle- 
rebel: rived and were at liberty, not one held the | giance to the British government: many, or 
shot! f | command of any important fortress, or city, | rather most, of its territorial chiefs had been, 
s be garrison. Feroze Shah, the agile boaster, | or were, in arms against the Company’s 
vere whose only claim to notice, beyond the|rule; and the entire province was still in a f 
irin j || marked cowardice he had exhibited, rested |state, if not of active insurrection, at least E 
im ||| "Pon the fact that he was now the last of | of latent anarchy. In Oude we held the 
a Wil Mogul princes to lift a sword against | capital with a European garrison superior a 
ene i [te British rule, dared not quit the hiding- | to all the levies of the country, and could : 
l F [| pe he had found after his flight from | march out of Lucknow with a fons pu : 
ae areilly ; while Nana Sahib still continued | cient to conquer and scatter a rond any 
y | og nceal himself so effectually that no assemblage of rebels that might venture to 
tirly f(| me could : PRA fore it, To the east of Oude, in 
Et f even surmise where he might be | stand before 1t. 
a Ound. OF alt +} Sune 8 he old provinces of Bahar and Bengal, 
the || rebel Tar a the notorieties among the}the old p bances occasionally demanded 
a the only one ate Tantia Topee was now the ori ase i E ori 
nenti [f || and mili rom whose determined hostility repression; bu ue et nat ae 
WEL! fo gps tary enterprise danger was likely | and did not exceed the us! ne thelwest 
ne ti “Pring; and h own fugi- | eang-robbery and marauding. To the w 
less || tren gp? ia e was known to be a fugi- | gang de however, the spectacle was more 
M J; with a St ofa broken and discomfited | of oe a T} ; st country comprising 
ait 1) With Yeon sue guns, or material of war. | satisfactory. Tit nd and Delhi, which 
‘oot | tenana to the Nana, it certainly was a | the districts of Rol ms eat of the rebellion, 
TV © macniae fact, that a man on whose head | had been the original s of its 


|), lave ecen a sum had been set, should 
ten aes Capture to this time. Four- 
Pe tration. had nearly elapsed since the 
ven ae his atrocities at Cawnpore, 
tit, el the Bae recovery of Delhi had 
ofa ritish government in its capa- 
n, ‘cee and master. For nearly 
Liz, "S, it had not only enjoyed 
34 


Collec 


the scene of its first outbreak, ae ly 
most desperate struggles, was noe aa 
tranquil, well ordered, well Ou ee i 
well controlled. This division ETR 
had been attached to the as EnS O D 
Punjab, held by Sir John | Sawa. 
Delhi, ‘under his Price ee | 
had become as peacadie rani 


| to the- exclusion ‘of all other. 
- establishment of British rule, the govern- 


THE PINDARREES. ] 


HISTORY OF THE 


As regards the brigandage and freeboot- 
ing, which, at the end of June, formed) the 
staple of Indian intelligence, it may De 
proper to observe, that the fact of its exist- 
ence did not imply any new or dangerous 
element of political disorganisation. In 
India, robbery had for ages been systematised 
into a profession, just as piracy might have 
been on the shores of the Baltic ten cen- 
turies ago, when the sea-kings of the north 
ruled the troubled waters. Whole tribes, 
for instance, are recorded as having in- 
herited predatory dispositions and pursuits, 
Upon the 


ment succeeded, to a considerable extent, 
in gradually suppressing the irregular prac- 
tices it found inherent in the disposition of 
the people; though at one time the robbers, 
under the nameof Pindarrees, were organised 
in such extraordinary numbers and strength, 
as to render necessary the operations of a 
regular war. The decisive measures of the 
government at length preyailed; and the vain 
struggles of the Pindarrees ended, at the 
close of 1817, by the solitary death of their 
last chief (Cheetoo)* in the jungles of Asseer- 
ghur, whither he had sought refuge from a 
force under Sir John Malcolm. Since that 
period, the country they were accustomed 
to ravage had been comparatively quiet; 
but the suspension of regular authority that 
ensued upon the outbreak of the revolt of 
1857, relieved the descendants of the ma- 
rauding commuuities from all control, and 
they relapsed Into their old habits as soon 
as the pressure which restrained them was 
withdrawn. Thus, it was considered, that 
the minor and only disturbances which oc- 
curred about the end of June, 1858, were 
but a natural expression of Indian habit, 
rather than a feature of rebellion: the pro- 
pensity had existed long before the insurrec- 
tion, and it had been controlled ; and it was 
hut natural that, as the government re- 
entered gradually into the full exercise of 
its functions, it would be controlled again. 
As a specimen of the hopeful tone that 
pervaded the public mind in India at the 
period we refer to, the following extract 


* There is a touch of romance connected wi 
death of the robbex-chief. “Driven from veers 
place, the daring. freebooter bore up against mis- 
fortune with a spirit worthy a better Cause; till he 
suddenly disappeared—none, not even his son and 
few Temaining followers, knew how or where; for 
they had parted from him to hunt the forest for 
food. After some days; his horse was discovered 
grazing ie abe jungles of Asseerghur, saddled and 
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; lan, 185, 
from the Bombay Te d 


l T 
of extensive circulatic ee ae 
not be inaptly quoted here 
in extenso, is entitled «e Pres The arti 
India ;”’ -and it proceeds thus ye State of 
day, June 23rd, was the anniye.,.\Vstlnes, 
battle of Plassy, when Clive a i 

3 


Englishmen and 2,000 sepoys, detente 0 
gal, Dumh 


dispersed the army of Ben 
40,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry fit 
of the heaviest ordnance, 2 (LY 
French auxiliaries. 
they -had_ beset Tukin ak af Delhi; 
Cawnpore. A wail was heard throes 
the land, and people asked each other at 
pale lips, what was to happen next, ah 
land, however, girded up her loins antics 
pared herself for the struggle, "She al 
many men, but she did not lose her heat | 
and India is ours to-day—aye, more firmly | 
and more enduringly than eyer it was sine | 
its fetters were forged on the plains of 
Plassy.. Delhi is ours; Lucknow is alin, | 
Cawnpore is ours, Bareilly is ours, Jhansieis | 
ours, Calpee is ours, Kotah js ours, al | 
Gwalior is ours; there is, in fact, nota | 
stronghold in the country from the summit | 
of which the British flag is not waving | 
The princes of the Mogul dynasty have | 
been shot like dogs, and their carcasses es: | 
posed in the market-place. 1 
retribution has overtaken the murderers |) 
and the remnants of the mutinous army aè 
now the denizens of the jungle. ‘The al 
lious rajahs and chiefs have nov wig 
house nor home. They ,haye been ee 
from guns, hanged, transported, ie wag 
prisoned; and even the foot of a ret || 
creant of Bithoor can scarcely ti a deli 
ing-place among his own Kith ap a fla 
The king of Delhi is AwalblDg avert 
doom; and everywhere disaster, reed | | 
and death have followed all whe.cPPe iy” 


<n g SR ym. f 
Timid people still ,entertam Ey fo apr | 


is An 6 nds J 
there is no longer any real gor ( 
prehensiqn. ‘The anne M 
1857, found us, in the midst © 


ae nape. 
bles and calamities, still the dott and 1 
and to-day, amid all our triunmp © 


Everywhere | 


heap’ 
bridled; and at a little distance beter fen 
and bloodstained garments, any ga fitting us 
remains of a tiger’s feast. It VE that deseti 
the last of the Pindarrees—the ac strengt 
name; for these marauders, pei gd 30,0" 
field, so late as 1817, often © ad without g iv 
now deprived of their leaders, Mime foxmitl” 
or a rendezvous, never again 49 A KS 
Montgomery Martin’s JndiayP- 


Ve 
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mly || | 
since | 
Sof | 
ours, 
sieis || 
adi f 
ot a 
nmi |} 
ving f 
hae f 
s Ch | a 
here | | 
rers, || | 
ae | 
fei) | 
ithet | 
Jona |) a 
w 
mis |} 
rest || i 
fred f 
Jous | { 
rath i 
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| daring © 

conseq 
| the rebels on wii ; C 
|| jave driven them from’ the fortresses ‘they 
Jad most strongly fortified, and we’ have 


| met 


| Midia: 
“ramparts. of’ our power impregnable, aiid 


vi 1958.J 


~ ppds us 2 thousand times more so. 
ries © no doubt, a great work still be- 
We i put thé grand end has been at- 
fore n ur supremacy in India ‘has’ beén 
tae manifest. The prestige’ of our arms 
Al i 
is Eien ee ici ] ‘ecoiled' befe 
and fanaticism have recoi ea! béfore 
bl itish bayonet. It is ` trūe that we 
j met: with a few accidents ; but’ these 
heen generally thé result of the rash 
£ thoughtless’ commanders; not the 
uence of either a‘lack'of couragé or 
deficiency of endurance. We have beatén 
their own battlé-grounds ; we 


have 


aid muzzléd them in thé jungles like 
tigers in thei” dens. Altogether, we look 
upon to-day as one’ of the most. auspicious 
quaiversaries the English eve witnessed in 
Our legións' are’ invincible, the 


our position as the dominant race’ unassail- 
able. Everywhere our arms are victorious ; 


| md instead’ of being afraid’ of battle; we 


court'it, Our'gage’ is lying’ on the plais 
of Hindostan; but as yet’ we have’ found 


| nie to have the ‘hardihood to pick it ‘up. 


The rebel’ leaders’ would’ evidently‘ rather 
hear the mouse squeak than the lark sing 
hence their love for hole-atid-corneér 
fighting. Their end is, however, rapidly 
approaching; and the’ disappearance of 


Ce aS eh Š ] i 
ening, white’ will, we imagine, be 
| Tar own winding-sheet.” -, 


a ng this chapter with a brief 
aid of the state of the insurgent leaders 
mit he acre at Midsunimer, 1858; it 
lie like y observeđ that, considering’ at 
150,000- period, twelve months previous, 
ths agai organised soldiers were in 
ie aes British rule—that they had 
OU of the'chiéf arsenal of the coun- 


'Y; and’th ERRE te 
pote that everything gave" prospect of a 


t ris cae perhaps: chequered struggle $ 
oera o Pisite tiit opportani 
vad an ` Wve should not’ have brought 
ay ability in exaniple of political or mili- 
ob in a i the ranks of the insurgents. 
sta sing} iat Immense army did there 
"Ad even pe c native general, though India 
sful or and still was, the country of 

old@ers and flourishing adven- 


3 CO se 
prising desperadoes of all the 


: slays, and Persians—the free 
ieee service, the representa- 
ern conquerors, swarmed by 
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INDIAN MUTINY, 


been ‘maintained ; and even| K 


never succeeded in.an assault, and’ scarcely 


could not even keep stone walls when at- 
‘tacked. Thus'they held Delhi only until 
the héaivy guns. c 
breach. 
‘faint stragele’; 
without défending “it at all’ 
‘beaten in’ masses wherever they dd 
before thé:armies of Retribution’; 
survivors of the immen 
dispersed ov 
tively insignificant 
of annoyance cons 
sort of guerilla warfare, 
of events, the whole shou 
nated. 


Mising rages 4 | 
ng. races in the world. Arabs, |g 
so successfully again 


force of the great 
expended ts energies, 


a 
— 


[stare or THE ARMY, 


———— 
RE eor 


thousands ity the 
n th iv s 
of the conntry i ad vet ees, aid armies’ 
Worthy of: the" tsa é | a not one soldier 
crowd, No Sivaiee! 1a stepped from the 
Runjeet Sing ha oo 22 Hyder Ali !—no 
ote, Ng had‘ appeared” ont! h 
ber Sing whs sat t i n the scene. 
nearest approacht'to mailit iwo shown the 
movements’; but the pers e fits 
> but the other rebel leade 
had ‘proved’ utterly vosa el leaders 
rf ‘tlerly’ worthless: The Kh 
eeu Khan, who had: beei raised to 
DES ee 1 sed to 
he chief command during thé” brief aeat 
pancy’of Delhi by the rebels: had his brai 
turned bý an’ overpowering sense of rhe 
; „7 an Overpowering sénse of: the 
responsibility iniposėd upon hint; and it-is 
eee possible to"be accurate as to the 
ia nmaa leaders’ at Calpee, at’ Cawnpore, 
or at walidr, and other scenes of ‘serious 
conflict.. If any distinction’ was achieved 
at all, m a military sénse, by the rebel 
chiefs, it was achieved” by‘ wottién’ rather 
than by men !-—by the ranee of’ Jharisie, 
and the” begum of Onde!’ The: native 
troops,’ whosé' treacherous revolt'had catried 
firé and sword through the’ country, were 
virtually without a leader for any purpose 
of combined strategy. ‘They’ cértainly ré- 
membered''tlie words of' command, and ‘the 
evolutions ofa payade. They retained the 
iniptess of discipline and’ organisätion so 
tenaciously, that regiments and brigades 
hung togethér until utterly broken up’ by 
defeat and dispersion. Thus they:could’ go 
throtigh all the forms of' camp or garrison | 
duty; but, im .fheir campaigning, there. was 
no life—no master-spirit to guide theta. 
They néver made’ a’ strategit movement !— 


ever répelléd one. AS ‘events’ showed, they 


ame up and effectéd a 
Lucknow they‘abaidoned after a 
: and Gwalior’ they fled from 

They had been 
they dired stand 
and the 
be force were now 
over the country “in compara- 
bands, whose only means 
isted in carrying on @ 
until, in the course 
ld be extermi- 


t has already been observ y 
E which had toiled so long an 


zehi 
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RESULT OF THE CAMPAIGN. | HISTORY OF THE 


a mere, series of local annoyances, was at 
length about to rest from its labours, aud 
to take much needed shelter from the sun 
and the rains; while the veterans in its 
ranks might recruit their strength, and the 
young among them learn discipline in the 
season of forced repose that awaited them. 
There was, however, no respite for the com- 
mander-in-chief or for his staff, whose 
watchful care was required in every direc- 
tion, in organising arrangements for the 
distribution and accommodation of the 
troops, as well as in precautionary measures 
for the repression of any attempts that the 
enemy might be induced to make against 
the various outlying stations and lines of 
communication during the rains, to say 
nothing of the labour necessarily devoted 
to the arrangement of plans for an en- 
suing campaign, should circumstances ren- 
der it inevitable. We have already shown 
that much had been accomplished; still, 
much remained to be done before the 
sword could. be sheathed. : The state of 
Oude was still not satisfactory; its chiefs 
and population were yet hostile, and had 
rejected the offers of reconciliation and for- 
giveness. They had refused to accept either 
the terms offered by the governor-general 
in his original proclamation,* or the more 
liberal conditions the commissioner had 
been empowered to grant them; and were 
resolved to risk the chances of a guerilla 
war, and to try the effect of an armed 
opposition to the introduction of civil power 
into their territories; and the gage being 
thus thrown down, no course was left to 
the British government but to crush and 
politically exterminate those who had de- 


fied its power and scorned its mercy.’ 


Oude had not only now to be conquered, 
but to be occupied militarily—its forts to 
be laid in ruins—its chiefs brought to utter 
and acknowledged subjection—its popula- 
tion disarmed, and its social state entirely 
reconstituted. The task yet reserved for 
the army might be arduous and tedious ; 
° See ante, p. 276. 


but it could now scarce] l Lom 
gerous; for, from the ene’ Ci g 
field, there was no longa) ™ theo t 
dread; but in the multit. 

c , if: Ne 
in which the troops, split int. Operati 
small columns, were likely ta be umero, 
each depending for success ua Engaged 
ment of its individual lead gear the Jug. 
certainly grounds for a there Were 


rehensi 
was not, at this time, PE Ceon, There 


the North-West Provinces a tral India, in | 
è enga] j 


or 
any assemblage of the enemy ` B 


the slightest pretension ee T bad | 
army. In one short campaign aa a | 
Campbell had tranquillised the S| 
crushed the Gwalior co oah, | 


ntingent 


| 
Lucknow, overrun Oude for a ti, || | 


Ime with | 
und from li 
civil rule 
d sites of |) 
restored 


movable columns, wrested Rohile 
the rebels, and re-established the 
of the Company in many of its ol 
power; while his lieutenants had 


the prestige of the British name in Cental, | 
India, had pacified large provinces, hid) 
waste the strongholds and haunts of ane 1 
rous. hostile chieftains, and had broken wilt!) 
every band which met them in am- | 


seizing their guns, and dispersing themin’ 


helpless flight. Between the beginningof | | 


the mutiny. in May, 1857, and the clos | 


of June, 1858, not less than 30,000 of the |} 
rebellious soldiers of the native army hil | 
been slain in the field, had died of thet |) 
wounds, or had perished of diseases it | 


dent to the war. From 8,000 to 10,00 


. Q Py 
armed men, and refractory inhabitants ® | 


the towns and villages, had also perished in 
encounters with the troops; and of the | 
shot, blown away from guns, or hanged, pu 
suant to the sentences of civil | 
courts, the number. had been fright 


great. The. result of this wholesale weet ii 


p fact 
ing-out had, however, established the Ht 


that the sepoy rebels had disapperr is 


. : 3 enem j 
organised bodies; and the penai % a | 


which our troops had thence na 
tend with, were simply matehle’ 
irregular horse, without a single 
note to command them, 


nger anythi, ey | 
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or militaj 
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about to enter upon a new 
hase in the history of this deplorable war 
of extermination, which henceforth, for a 
| hort period, might be looked upon rather 
wasccession of conflicts with wandering 


| md disorganised bands of armed rebels, 


sattered over the country, than as engage- 
‘ments with regular armies in the tented 
(fld, or before the walls of beleaguered 
tiie, The rainy season, which sets in 
about the latter end of June, and lasts until 
| October, had commenced, and, in a great 
‘degree, necessitated a cessation from active 
‘operations by either party. There was, 


{ 


ad | nevertheless, much yet to be done before 
|} the fires of rebellion could be effectually 


jtmpled out. In many districts, even 
the periodical rains allowed of little cessa- 


‘| | tion from the labour of the troops; and the 
\//“tespondence from various parts of the 


| Anglo-Indian provinces was indicative of 
‘uything rather than a prospect of speedy 
Teturn to tranquillity. 
E aer from Deesa, of the Ist July, in- 
cic the general tone of feeling that had 
| ager over the country, thus :—‘ The vil- 
< are very uncivil in these districts, and 
rine cesa I lost my road. It was 
and its ard, with lightning and thunder, 
tnd he fut into a village near the town, 
One, Sed for a guide, but could not get 
who fter some trouble, I found a man, 


(a, led a pretence of showing me the 


about ae to a place, gave a whistle, and 
tulwar Ebty men came out with naked 
amka Surrounded me. It was rather 
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station of Arrah during the night of the 
6th of July, and fired come bungalows, A 
squadron of cavalry was sent out to repulse 
them, but had to retire back to the station 
followed by the rebels, who, however, iÑ 
their turn, retired before the regular troops. 
A telegram of the 9th, from Patna, reported 
as follows :—“ The 60th marched this after- 
noon for Arrah; but the rebels have already 
left the vicinity. Brigadier Douglas has 
been placed in military charge of the part 
of Behar extending from Dinapore to Gha- 
zeepore, and including the whole of the dis- 
turbed portions of the Behar and Shahabad 
districts. He is to exercise entire control 
over this territory till the rebels have been 
completely subdued; and all troops passmg 
through, or stationed near those localities, 
are placed at his disposal. Strong forts are 
to be established at moderate distances mm 
all directions. With all these means and 
appliances, it can hardly be doubted that 
Brigadier Douglas will be able to restore 
order to this part of the country. Again, 

the llth, the commissioner of Patna 
a ys by a telegram—“ Behar now appears to 
een clear of rebels, and is perfectly 
iet. This is the case also with Patna 
i Chuprah. There are still about ay 
rebels in. Shahabad, of Meir en 
1,200 may be armed on of the district 
cipally occupy the portio ie. We have 
around the Jugdespore Me at Arrah and 
considerable bodies of see Douglas is 
on the Trunk road. Bng a o 
about to establish a chain ot p 


ae They have no guns, 
thefensne posi emselves an veny, con- 
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who, after a sharp skirmish with a police camp, and fled without halti 
force under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. | whither they were folls SS 
Machonochie, were driven into the ravines | troops; but the chase w 
| with some loss. Among the bodies left on | latter could never get wit: 
| the ground was one which, from the bottles | the active enemy ; 
| | and packets of medicine found upon it, was their chagrin, th 
| evidently a native doctor. From Gwalior, | across the country had in re 
| a letter of the 17th of July says—“ The | useful result. a 
| troops are getting under cover as quickly as In Rohileund, it w 
possible, the maharajah rendering every | though the country was slowly y th 
assistance; and there is no time to be lost,|a dogged obedience, the fo ut 
as the monsoon’ commenced on the’ 12th. | people was as hostile as ever The t 
The 95th have been ordered to Sepree, in| hated their- Christian rulers fu 
consequence of disturbances expected there- | treated them with comparatiy | 
abouts, and were to have marched this | even more than they did t} ae 
morning, but did not. Our general is very | tyrants who, during: their brief reim 1, | 
careful: of the health of the: troops, and | plundered and insulted them in eye; "81, had Hi! 
won’t have them exposed if he can help'it;| way. Upon the resumption one 
and in this all agree with him, Sir Robert | authority, martial law had been ye a 
Hamilton is still here arranging treaties: | from the province, andthe Compaan Ai 
Scindia is in high spirits at having rė-]|latioùs restored’ in fall force, Bit te 
covered his throne, and wanted to evince | change was‘ not congenial to the bah. | 
his gratitude to the troops by giving them | or wishes‘of the people. They preferred ty 
six months’ batta; but he was advised to! live under the military law of their mtie 
give a star, We all wish his'advisers had | chiefs; amd when Khan Bahadoor Khan 
been in a region where there aré no stars | and his allies, held Rohileund) the popu 
at all. We expect’ to returit to Bombay | showed their partiality for native custom, | | 
immediately after the ‘rains? In Rajpoo: | by witnessing the abolition of the-cuil | |" 
tana, the movements of the troops abotit | courts with the utmost indifference, Tie f ° 
this time are described’ in the following | were'a simple people, and preferred tole | 
telegram:—“ Allahabad, 9th J uly.—General | ruled by the direct blow of the sword, rather | 
Roberts was‘at Sangheer, south of Jeypore, | than by the tortuous subtlety’ of the'pey 
on the 5th. The rebels, who left Lalsoont | and the sophistries of acode of laws to whith | 
for Tongha onthe 3rd; suddenly ‘retired | their fathers were strangers: Perhaps they 
to the former place; and are now said to} were right in’ their predilection’ for the | 
have moved for Dholepore. The’ Kotah | more summary, if uot’ the best, sysem® | 
rebels; who went to Gwalior; have“ come government. : g 
back; reduced'in number, and in much dis-| The following communication fia | 
gionan ar noy at Karier, near Madho- | tral. India, furnishes’ some ets: l 
rae of Sh ocean enn The rebel | expedition, in which'a force, a aie pot 
to Mr. Whornten t M a Poum elf SR eas nee seo oN ray Oe 
Minored anai RTA The rebels | a fortified town belonging to’ “coordi | 
(Sie eaten eas K ore’ General Roberts’ | of the family of the: Peishwa- T | 
tachen 4A atter was about''to send de-| the writer (an officer of the fore 
force,” NAET era of -his main | this affair was’ productive of ne! 
gram from Agra E A ae More oi ne ae one of 
VE Goa sh Gan ae an o the 9th, | rounds of powder; Tui ai 
Tonk (a town about forty:eleht peer ro crores g Lather si 
Of Te Nlaldsletsens ght miles south | the hands of ‘the victors: a 
E I EA urrounded the Bhoom-|date of July 17th, says gnm 
i ghur, iu which the nawa “resided, TH ; d from Banda, for Kit 
had plundered the town; and obtained: E Pee co tore ate the others 2 
| | brass guns; with: which they’ assail ‘three | brigades, one following Rao made 
i PERE 189 assailed the | rabble army of’ Narrayun bar nol 
| | Bhoomghur; but the nawab a his yor eae i app y 
| and his people | rations to obstruct our ap} 
t 
i 
| 
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. Oun 
assing R oj 
tit Tet to 
as apparen | 


ee and held’ out j and ‘the | strongoutposts on th y im 
Jatin aa on heating of the approsich of | ine to- Kirwee; but; a8 our Í 
paket Holmes with a force‘ for the relief | gra 

| of the nawab, they suddenly broke up their "oozed away, Various mess??? 
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ptimating that the heirs of the 
a were coming to surrender ; 
e we expecting to see them; 
fter day passed, and noone 

: js appearance, We began to think 
 craftiness of the Mahratta was 
at their intimations of sur- 


oad, Í 
„the 108 ip 
ga eish w 
gen yer 
ed daily wer 
aday a 


vork, and th 


ori 


vever, d ¢ pol 
Oey | we arrived within two marches 


had 
Te, than the rabble army began 
i disperse ; and Radha Govind, the head 
Narrayun Rao, the scoundrel who 
ked all the mischief, thinking dis- 
he better part of valour, with all 
jis satellites, and the greater part of the 
nibble army, taking a large quantity of cash 
md jewels, bolted to a hill fort near Menik- 
poor, some twenty miles south of Kirwee. 
fortunately, they were able to take no 


had wor 


‘ems with them ; and Narrayun Rao and 
Madho Rao, withdrawing the guns into 
‘the courtyard of their palace, prepared 


| tosurrender themselves to the British gov- 
‘emment, and to answer for their misdeeds 
| of the past twelve months. 
| mg our encamping-ground the next morn- 
ing, within eight miles of Kirwee, a small 


On our reach- 


band of horsemen appeared in the distance, 
soting three palanquins. ‘The troops 


| vere halted, and the cavalry skirmished to 


Pt and we awaited the approach 
ai cnemy. Presently one man of the 
aa Bp race his companions, and, in a 
general ue pect lest alarm, rushed up to the 
aes in English, ‘Sir, I am 
Narrayn ta of the British government ; 
sion to ie ao and Madho Rao beg permis- 
wed o tes themselves at your feet.’ This 
sOiorntnene be the agent of the British 
Infinite Jeri] who, for some time past, with 
at Kinve l to himself, had been residing 
we 2 tying to persuade the Raos 
of ¢ His efforts, backed by the 
Pe ne force, had now met with 
rebel pssiou was given to the peni- 
seNeval chiefs to approach; and the 
ONE to € magistrate went to the 
ee me them. Leaving their escort 
Tadho nates off, Narrayun Rao and 
ae then approached on foot; and 


Sine 
DU their g ; . 
of sib heir Swords to the general, in token 


Diss J l 
B) wer a F l n, were immediately placed 
| Sent 


o 
i 
n s 
3 an guard of the 3rd Madras 


escorted into camp. ‘The 


next de = 
ay, the general, with a detachment of 


horse artillery, caval 
Kirwee, and the m 
of the town and Da 

the force en nae 


doubt, been take 
mr gun-foundri 
Ories ‘in full swing. They were casting 
ammunition up to within 
two days of our entering Rae and the 
going on, 
2 ace ards. 
forty pieces of cannon, 18, pane 
3-pounders; an immense quantity of shot 
and powder, 2,000 stand of arms, complete 
with their accoutrements and ball cartridee, 
besides no end of matchlocks and swords ; 
and what is more fatal than anything to 
the Raos, we found in the palace a heap 
of sepoys’ kits containing accoutrements of 
mutineers of several of our werst regiments, 
thereby clearly proving that these men had 
been entertained at Kirwee. Narrayun 
Rao and Madho Rao are confined in a 
room inside the palace, and guards have 
been placed over their immense wealth, 
valued at upwards of a crore of rupees. 
We also found here two guns with bullocks 
complete, six elephants and sixty-four horses 
belonging to Nawab Ally Bahadar, which 
had been brought here after the fight at 
Banda, on the 19th of April. The Raos 
will be tried in a few days, and if convicted, 
their property should be presented to the 
troops as prize-money, as although there 
has been no fight, still, the submission 
caused by the approach of the force is of 
incalculable importance and gain to'us, and 
the troops have had a most harassing march 
in the height of the hot winds of Bundelcund, 
and have lost as many men from sun-stroke 
as they would probably have lost in open 
fight. 

ee Yesterday, Ea 
including both brigades, 2 3 
Kirwee side of the river, and are'halted til 
further orders. ta 


AWE d for 
difficulty, cover has been tonne fon 
sick, of whom we haye a large pay bolted 
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te Radha Govind, the sco) ke di WD, and, I 
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is all the more fortunate since the temporary | 64th regiment. 
success of the rebels at Gwalior, for there is | assembled, before 


not a doubt that the Mahratta chiefs have 
been in close correspondence with the 
Calpee Tantia Topec; and had the Kirwee 
rebels been allowed much more time, they 
would assuredly have acted in concert with 
the Mahratta faction in the western pre- 
sidency. This district will soon settle down, 
for the people are very tired of their native 
rulers.” 
An occurrence, which excited much alarm, 
and called for energetic interference, took 
‘place towards the end of July at Allygurh, 
under the following circumstances :—A few 
weeks previous to the events described, the 
‘officer in command of the station (Colonel 
Shuldham) directed that the men of the 
new levy, concentrated at that place, should 
be formed into messes, according to caste, 
and that each caste should choose its own 
cook. This arrangement did not suit the 
prejudices, or, probably, accord with the 
privileges assumed by these soldiers of caste ; 
and with a forbearance scarcely justifiable 
under the circumstances of the time, the 
orders of the commanding officer were al- 
lowed to be disregarded with impunity. 
Some days after the promulgation of the 
order, a naik and a private of the corps 
strolled into the lines occupied by the Jat 
horse; and, while there, asked the men if 
they would like to “ use” the same rations as 
a European soldier, stating, at the same time, 
that they themselves were compelled to do 
so. Much conversation passed, and the 
naik exercised his persuasive powers to incite 
the horsemen to mutiny. Finding, however, 
that he could produce no decided impression 
upon his hearers, he withdrew from the 
lines before they had made up their minds 
whether to send him back to the fort a 
prisoner or not. The Jats, however, re- 
ported the circumstance to their command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Murray, who set on 
foot an Investigation; but as nothing was 
elicited which could serve to criminate any 
particular individual, he paraded his men, 
and reproved them in somewhat indignant 
terms for making a false report to him. 
The men reiterated their statements, and 
offered to point out the naik 
panion if a parade were formed to enable 
them to do so. On the following day the 
men of the new levy were paraded accord- 
ingly, and the guilty parties were identified : 
the offenders were heavily ironed upon the 


spot, and paced under a strong guard of tlie 


and his com-: 


lan. 185 
A X, 
Court-martia] 


for trial. The chars AAN 
or trial. e charge agaj 
first disposed of ; and b RE 


? Deng 
offender was sentenced to a 
lashes, 


and discharged with i y 
the naik, whose guilt was ofa AY; but 
quality, being clearl po 
tempt to incite to mutiny, 
death by the hangman, 
Allygurh, of the 25th of Jul 
lowing account of the execu 
“On the evening of the 23rd 
tachment (64th), the artillery (the T 
and Golundauze), and the new 
drawn up under arms on the Square, clog 
by the lines of the last-named corps i F 
site to which the gallows was erected; m 
with loaded muskets, and guns char ed 
with grape to the muzzles, prepare 
carry out the sentence. The arms of the 
men of the new levy were not loaded, and 
could not have done much mischief if they 


had been, as only about eighty of the men! 


carried arms. The prisoner was brought 


out, and the proceedings of the court-martial | 
were read to the troops in the language f 


they could understand. As soon as his 
fate was announced, the man coolly a 


cended the scaffold, and only uttering the | 
words ‘good-bye, comrades,’ stood calmly 
í The order was given 
and the drop fell; but what afterwards w E 
place between the soul and its Creator, tit) | 
can alone be ableto j; 
fate, but he met t 
Q LA 
like a soldier and a man. Was it a feel) 


awaiting his doom. 


day of general judgment 
reveal. He deserved his 


of patriotism that sustained him, or er 
Several other men who became 1mp' 
during the proceedings | m 
were flogged, and the affair diet 
The state of Oude at this time, 
ample employment for abilities a a 
est order, both civil and mul uh 
capital itself was tranquil; n 
exception of some lines of Coal 
still open, the country was W ; 
hands of the rebels. Ai a i 


away: 
afforde 


pica” 


W 
Wer as they 
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desperate struggles of the 


[THE DEFENcrs, 
the free march of tr 


owun to the M 
Swept away. The 


oops from the Muchee 
osabagh, is now being 


mentioned, has ee we E eiee 
ormed at the iron 
ron 


bridge, which j : 
Bowun eee’ nee with the Muchee 
converting an E alec ee 
way for a considerable. om, Boe Coyeren 
tance. The rabe part of the dis- 
5 o post at th s z 
is not yet complet e residency, which 
communication Leona coe ite 
. x BL 
the Kaiserbagh. An caplanade aad ite 
Muchee Bowun is now bei ung Lhe, 
yards all round it; and PoS cleared 208 
are being constru i E eee toads 
through the cee ed, radiating from it 
s, nea: ee Chaibagh bridge. 2. To 
eh é oe or ridge. 3. To the Moosa- 
Ine DE vas ie road to Sundeelah. 4. 
on ridge runs into No.1. 5. Stone 
bridge to cantonment at Murriaon. 6. The 
old cantonment road from the iron bridge. 
7. From the Chaibagh to the Tal-ka-Tora, 
thence vid Boulee Hussein to the Moosa- 
bagh. 

“These will form the grand military lines 
of road, perfecting the communication to, | 
from, through, and with our system of | 
fortified posts. 

“The palaces of Ferrud Bux, the Chutter | 
Maunzil, and the Kaiserbagh, together with 
the range of palaces stretching from the 
Kaiserbagh to Banks’ house, now form the 
barracks for our troops. The part of the 
city lying immediately south of them, and 
almost in ruins, will be cleared away. Every 
building and garden enclosure not required 
for the use of our troops, which exists | į 
between the Martinière road and the Goom- | 
tee, will also be cleared away. All bridges | 


the © cae 
the | mem ned garrison, of the relieving forces, 
$ i | mP the fnal all-conquering army :— 
8 en att The city of Lucknow, from its vast ex- 
th He sand from the absence of any very 
ten | | ten ’ pent features of the ground on which 
bt |] iy stands, must always aa eutadls to 
iting |] vont) except by 2 large body of troops. 
vat HAE hat difficulty may be greatly diminished 
lt |! E establishing & sufficient number of 
ftom |} military posts, by clearing such spaces round 
fol. | the posts 0 their lines of communication 
| yith the open country, as will render them 
de }/ | || af all times accessible by opening broad 
pean | streets through the cty, and practicable 
were ||} roads through and round the suburbs, so 
close ||] | ihat troops may move rapidly in any 
ppo: i| | direction. The city is situated on an incline, 
and |) \ | descending towards the-Goomtee; the sides 
nged || | of the residency and of the old fort, called 
l ojl] the Muchee Bowun, are more elevated 
the | than the other parts surrounding them, 
and | md are spurs from the high edge of 
the ||} | the incline which stretches round the 
EH | south side of the city. The drainage 
al between them falls into the Goomtee near 
ue ll the iron bridge. The height of the build- 
|) Digs is so great, compared with the 
allel T ia features of the ground, that the 
tae e are only discernible on close ex- 
inl | coe: The point which gives the 
eu, | ce punonch to a command over the 
took ||} | A ag old fort, or Muchee Bowun, 
vthe| | licen presny to which is the great 
eola ie mbarra, which affords most excellent 
titl A er for troops. Itis here our principal 
sng | ! iey will be maintained, for it commands 
t” completely the stone bridge, and greatly 
} |! influen oe .2 ’ 
ated || J ss, nees the communication with thej 
ats |, iron ee Our second post is at the 
on the ae and the third will be built 
rde oa eof the late residency. These are 
igl iA A by outposts at Allee Meckee 
he eet t louse and the Moosabagh, to con- 
p p Fe Muchee Bowun and iron bridge 
i appears tee pickets. The Juminia Bagh 
i è eee no military position, though 
of a few buildings there is con- 


Yenient for 
for the present; but it will be found 


exned: 
lene to clear away the whole of them, 
Ways > aerely the highly ornamental gate- 
the g aying out the ground surrounding 
ens, for anes tank in walks and gar- 
Much i€ use of the garrison in the 
leave ny Owun, avoiding to construct or 
t, Cover that would be injurious 
suburbs and cover lying on the 
he river, which would intercept 
3 3B 


over the canal, destroyed and damaged by 
the enemy, are being rebuilt and repaired. | 
«The following, already made or in course | 
of construction, will form our civil lines of j 
roads, all communicating directly or 1m- 
ir with the military :— 
one l. From the Kaiserbagh to the | 
Chaibagh. 2. Ditto, to the Tosa 
3. Ditto, to Seetapore bridge. 4 Po $ | 
south of the Kaiserbagh to at ae. 
gunge and Sundeelah. 5. From ox in 4 | 
along to the Seetapore bridge: | Pe ait 
the Muchee Bowun 1m th 
residency, to the Kaiserba hy 
Banks’ house. This Jas 
boundary between the | 
lines. a 
« The Martini 
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used as outposts on the east sìde. Thus 
our troops will occupy cantonments alto- 
ether seven miles in extent, from the 
entrance outposts from east to west, in the 
centre of which are the three permanent 
fortified posts, which will require a garrison 
aggregating 1,000 men, and will hold the 
roads between the city and the north bank 
of the Goomtee. The position of the troops 
is one entirely forced by circumstances— 
the greatest of all forces, I may remark by 
the way—by the necessity of holding the 
line which controls the city, and its com- 
munications with the north bank of the 
Goomtee and northern districts of „Oude; 
otherwise it would be a large garrison we 
should have to maintain, to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the movable columns.” 

The country districts were, as we have 
observed, in no sense subdued, and yet 
neither could they be said to be held by 
the rebels in force. There were, in fact, at 
this time, three great parties in the country ; 
two antagonistic, and the third utterly in- 
different to their rivalry. The rebels, in 
considerable numbers, were banded together 
under their leaders, in a dozen places, but 
all at a distance from the capital. The 
cultivators pursued their ordinary occupa- 
tion; and, wherever sufficiently strong, 
resisted by force the exactions of the rebel 
chiefs, their system being to pay the regular 
revenue to the party that first came for it, 
and to resist any demand for it from 
other quarters; while so deadly was the 
hostile feeling with which the European 
authorities were regarded throughout the 
province, that even the popularity of Maun 
Sing did not save him from an attack, in 
requital for the very slight assistance he had 
rendered to the Ghoorkas on their return 
from the British territory. Rumour had, 
towards the end of June, ascribed the exist- 
ence of a more hopeful feeling on the 
part of the begum and her followers at 
Bundee, m consequence of an understand- 
ing alleged to exist between herself and the 
Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul. Throughout 
the city it was confidently asserted, that 
the begum had applied for assistance to 
the Nepaulese chief, and that the aid she 
required had been promised, and would cer- 
tainly be forthcoming ; and that, strength- 
ened by this new and powerful auxiliar 3 
the ex-queen would make one last and 
desperate struggle to recover her kingdom, 
So much only of this rumour was true 
as erate fact of applications being 


ln. 18 i 
made from the late moulvie £ ‘i 
from Birjiz Kudr, the ris Yzabaq an ; 
with the begum. By these indie denna n 


: the i £ 
range himself on the side C x 
Who 


risen against their oppression ; and afd 

lowing are translations of fits the fy), 

deuce which passed upon the ocean aa 
t Slon =~ 


Translation of a Letter from Moutvie 2 


Surfraz Alee, the Ambassadoy Lachey | 
Oude, to the Maharajah Jung Baa ing of | i 
date), received 6th June, 1858. °F (witha | 1) 


“ After compliments—Friendship 


for a very long period between ae Subsistey 


Oude and that of Nepaul, and nothin pion af th 
done on our part to Interrupt it. wS as been | th 


astonishing you have sided with the Sia f 
el | | 


who are tyrants and enemies of th in | 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, and hava GEA both af 
the army of the faithful. The chiefs of pas | 
should fight for their religion as long as thee igi 
These execrated people have become the Ee we 
of the Hindoo and Mohammedan religion, and Ta 1 
friendship for them is unbecoming the dignity al 
princes and kings. ‘There is a proverb, that‘ When | 
infidelity springs from Mecca, where can Islamism | 
exist? If you in person are prepari to destroy || 
religion, how can it stand? I hope that, having | 
allowed the eyes of justice and kindness to rest on) | 
both creeds, you will make your arrangements | 
that these enemies of the faith may abandon their | 
present purpose, and meet with punishment; and | 
that for thousands of Hindoos and Mohammedas || | 
whom they have slain without cause, you will leave |1 f 
nothing undone in the way of retaliation. Byths |} 
means you will, in the first place, obtain renown m i 
this world and in tne next; secondly, you will pire 
satisfaction to ou: government, and it will tet | 
means of increasing friendship. From your ee | 
ness I am in hopes you will favour me w “l 
answer to this letter, with your seal attached, thal i 
may be enabled to report it to the 
express purpose of communicating 


i in 
been appointed ambassador, and am now D 
i 'my credentials (sunmud}. | 


king, Fortei 
with youl hae 7 
Toolsee | | 


ore. I enclose a copy of m hes i | 
i return for your friendship and good a i | 
will be easy for the king to reward you. iy th 


had an interview with Dummun Khan, 
told him all that is necessary; N 
write and inform you. Moulvie Ahn AGoT 
a very celebrated and brave man, T a 
bourhood of Lucknow, and is a 
and destroy the infidels (Kafirs), deputed 
confidential servants, and have ee é 
to negotiate with you. Nether o 
of our government are acquam 


ears we ca 
or those of your authorities; 5° uwi 


i that yo 
ou properly. J am in hopes d ' 
Ne we should address yon EE i 
any mistakes or omissions in t pe as yout S | 
the future you will look upon en Per! i 
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ou. Iam in hopes you will f £ [THE JUN 
än sill peach yyy, and that you will ill favour | favou : JUNG BAHAD 
with a Ti , i> J pay such kind r to the Briti OOR. +, 
they [| me Yi a to the condition of the Hindoos and and they h ritish, such a: 
| mention heir religi nd Mo-| pri ave, with S no one els 
tter | all pecans that their religion may be preserved prived me of e Out any offe elise would do; 
ttig E ag hahe infidels destroyed.” vec? o t De aa b nce on my part, de- 
lj ji == that it is eee OY zj 
ie al $ 1 18 proper fi ones. I o 
o| unslation of a Lett . of religi or us t now write 
of Iranske of. er from igion o band tog mite to yo 
‘had | dba Khan Mirza Birjiz Kudr Rene a 7 iy ven eae with RANE ether in the airs 
fol. Hi ness the Maharajah of Nepaul, dated the T th write more? Ņ arties are the a 
Dow | || of Jeth Sumvut, 1915, corresponding with ote feel My brief writing “een shall I 
~ | || May; 1858. “Let me inform y z prehends a 
: liments—It is know proceeding toward you that the moulvi 
a || «After comp own to ever ds you loulvie Sahib. ; 
ed | ffi that mY ancestors brought the British into Hadas | Zranslati PSE te » Sahib, is 
the | [an put Bulvunt Sing, the rajah of Benares, wa Vi ation of a Letter fr 
ou i fi eause of much annoyance to them, and therefore Ie ae) of Lucknow, iy he Alee Mahomed Kha 
À | |) province of Benares was given to them. A tr e ung Bahadoor, dated fhe Excellency Mahara “ah 
sitey | ||| was then signed by the British, in which the cane “After complim egy 19th. 9 
: at | that they gonid nouem treacherously as ee between thelid n intimacy existi 
e and moon sS ould exi 5 em à £ ments, it i xisting 
ef |l men that treaty, and, Havers Oe have Meee oi either to aet Orie for 
del, |) || Wajid Ali Shah, have sequestered fia cents erher viceroy of the Bech Mehomed Khan Bahadoor b 
| aa à , a TAR ass ate, re : : A 
a al d ni ea Apaan Ey ey one is aena with monly m this HOEN it, and Aedan 
saint | pis event, as 1 ace only in Sumvut, 1912 „friendly letter has b —informing you, th 
tribe | wAfter taking Lucknow they i ee his highnes as been addressed b this sta ie 
sli, | var with you, paeevhich ead eae E make of which will tio menagah of Ne S mune 
oyes ||| large force and magazine at Col cted a| “As the streng s 
nt li rovine hills; perha babe which is | existing nee rengiPening of the old friendshi 
v ot || this event. i ps you are aware of | managers of ith the two states depends on ae 
hen “Tp former years sas duty governments, wh s 
a | 2 great intimacy exis uty to do so (and the sax sı who are bound in 
aa jE o poets insomuch that your ER a ages have ae a meea clever men of past 
a | aey ann soning and hunting deing t nin Poo 
tani ET ral. g | depriving the inhabita : ent on 
ston) | | “The British, some ti religion, fai bitants of this country g 
i u| te ANE Re aaa ateemprea to inter- | is left to Oe eee tee lives; and as 2 ie 
their | | || hammedans, by prepari he Hindoos and Mo-| on the str e by this cursed nation; therefe 
; and ,| | | for the nein paring cartridges with cow’s gr q rength of our old friendshi d R) 
and tha ore ease | ing the v 5 p, and consider- 
e I dans, and ordering ee at pee for the Mohamme- that it Sa i a frontier, I am led to tee 
te | an an sepoys refused ear 1 hem vid Anes enemies, who are in their rai, 2 ief to allom ihes 
S S ritish t secede vere ordered by “ cae , to escape. 
min | | prade-gro o be blown away from guns o y Therefore it is proper for, and inte on chi 
site 1 ground. This is the ca 5 n the | to enter into agreements to kill pronomen 
e Ee ena probably you are na of the yar break- | infidels. 2 o kill and get rid of these 
S ut I am ignor quainte with it. “Iti n 
id norant as t = t is hoped you will k : . 
i fi Jour troops, which they Deane managed to posed A ev, A keep Me IENA cui 
that 1 templ every sort of siol e an egan ship. rend- 
| ples, mi ‘ ence, and to anaes o 
r le nee osques, imaumbarras, and pull doa 4 “Believing me anxious to hear of your health, I 
me i p You een sacre ope you will always favour me with your corres- 
alee |) | | British well aware of th ondence. 
| » ani e tre N 2 
at et obrelign peas you Monsees ie “ May the days of prosperity befriend friends.” 
pes etween y n, and make th = t z —— 
be | p Ten aena m ATES e tree of friendship Eo of A pen ton his Excellency Maha- 
f | the Briti z pales 4 un, jiz 
ei. fons of aie ne Gon should join in killing] of Tan ahadoor, to Binjis Kudr Bahadoor, 
Area us of both the Hi y way to save the reli- a! 
a it it lay ave written zindoos and Mohammedans. “ Your letter of the 7th Jeth Soode (Wednesday, 
ai tepl 'gely. Tt ig aN y, but you can comprehend corresponding to the 19th of May, 1858), to the 
a Y Quickly,» ght that you should send address of his highness the maharajah of Nepaul 
j pi me a d th f 2 
ei ie an that of 13th Jeth Vudee of the present year 
i | Mslation of — (Tuesday, corresponding to the 11th of May, 1858), 
ils tellency Tepes from Birjiz Kudr to his to my address, have reached their respective destina: 
FE : ay, 1858, iarajah Jung. Bahadoor, of 1 1th tions, and their contents are fully understood. In 
thar ter ane it is wanen that the British are bent on the destruc- 
you eer (blessing) — i tion of the society, religion, and faith of both Hin- 
i that py great e I am well convinced doos and Mohammedans. 
à n to religion and faith, « Be it known that, for upwards of a century, the 
British have reigned in Hindostan; but up to the 
ither the Hindoos nor the Mo- 


t te 48 very li 
down, Mples Ree you have been informed 
Maumbarras have been broken 


OU are 
also 
Or t aware that the British do not care 


© relig 

a ans, onal aren or life of the Hindoos or 

o their O N RE and treachery, 
ou, getfulness of favours, is not un- 


are als 
0 awa 
re that my forefathers showed 


, CC-0. Gurukul Kang! 
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pee moment, ne. 
ammedans have ever complaine 
has been interfered with. 

u As the Hindoos and Mobammedans have been 
guilty of ingratitude and perfidy, neither the Nepaul 
overnment nor J can side with t 

« Since the star of faith and } 
words as well as in acts, and the ' 


d that their religion 
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prehension of the British, are shining as bright as 
the sun in every quarter of the globe, be assured 
that my government will never disunite itself from 
the friendship of the exalted British government, or 
be instigated to join with any monarch against it, 
be he as high as heaven. What grounds can we 
have for connecting ourselves with the Hindoos and 
Mohammedans of Hindostan ? 

“Be it also known, that had I in any way been 
inclined to cultivate the friendship and intimacy of 
the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, should I have 
massacred 5,000 or 6,000 of them in my way to 
Lucknow ? ; 

“Now, as you have sent mea friendly letter, let 
me persuade you, that if any person, Hindoo or 
Mohammedan, who has not murdered a British lady 
or child, goes immediately. to Mr. Montgomery, the 
chief commissioner of Lucknow, and surrenders his 


| arms and makes submission, he will be permitted to 


retain his honour, and his crimes will be pardoned. 
“Tf you still be inclined to make war on the 
British, no rajah or king in the world will give you 
an asylum, and death will be the end of it. 
“T have written whatever has come into my plain 
mind, and it will be proper and better for you to act 
in accordance with what I have said.” 


From the above correspondence, it is 
evident that, whatever doubts might have 
existed of the good faith of the Nepaulese 
chief after his retirement from Lucknow, 
he had acted with perfect loyalty to his en- 
gagement with the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment, and was entitled to its confidence. 

On the 21st of July, a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant, marched from Lucknow 
to take possession of Fyzabad—relieving 
Maun Sing, who was shut up in his fort at 
Shahgunge, on their way. At this time, 
the territorial possessions of the British 
in Oude, exclusive of the capital itself, were 
limited to the military road between Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, the route on to Nu- 
wabgunge beyond that city, and a strip of 
country a few miles broad, along the north 
of that line of route. It was expected that 
General Grant’s advance on Fyzabad would 
probably result in the command of that 
road also; and that nothing more would be 
done until the cold weather enabled the 


troops to enter upon another campaje 

On the part of the rebels, it Wee Sow 
reported that the begum, since her repulse 
by Jung Bahadoor, was no longer able 
to keep together the force she had endea- 
voured to organise at Boondee, under 
Tantia Topee—the men desertine 
numbers, and leaving their arms behind 
them. The rebel treasury being near! 

exhausted, it was also currently Renee 
that extreme pressure for means to satisf 
his followers, had compelled Nana Sahib i 
part Bales nby of immense value, to a 


in large 


. 
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native banker, for 10,000 me 
while, the right to participat pees. yi 
sures of the late moulvie of aw fi 
opened a field of dispute bet Uyah; i; 
leaders; the begum havine ES the ye i 
Ali Khan with some aa va Patched Khe | 
rich booty to her for disposal R bring the | 
ment that did not coincide with. Aranga, 
of Khan Bahadoor Ismael KY the tien 
Shah; who, being in possessio and Feron 
sidered they had the best ate 1t, con, 
among themselves, and wea shareit i 
fight for it if necessary. WSposed ty f 
Some time towards the enq of June | 
an effort was made to estimate the the 
of taiookdars, and other petty cl ue | 
who were yet in arms against British a j 
in the province of Oude, together ah T i 
amount of force at their disposal. The lit lj 
that appeared to offer the nearest attainitl 
approach to accuracy, gave the names of. 
about thirty-five talookdars, rajals, and | 
chuckledars, holding among them ‘alt 
twenty-five mud forts, of various capacity | 
and strength, with nearly a hundred gus; | 
and altogether musteriug about 40,000 armel | 
retainers, distributed over the country; but | 
the greater part of them in the distri | 
around Roy Bareilly, south-east of the 
capital. Notwithstanding these formidable |] 
chieftains, and their men at arms, the case | | 
of regular government in Oude gradually | 
advanced. ‘The rebels, vast as their num- 
bers were in the aggregate, being split int 
sections, could not seriously retard the con- | 
plete pacification of the country, and Mr. l 
Montgomery at Lucknow, entrusted, as we i 
have seen, with large discretionary a 
by the governor-general, was oN eh) 
surely feeling his way to that desirab er 
The immediate defences of the city it 
been entrusted to the superintenden ‘| 
Major Crommelin; and while Sir i 
Grant was rushing from point to p 
trampling down rebellion 1m U0" 
the chief commissioner was ie 
ployed in re-establishing the network nni 
cial and fiscal organisation, #8 e 
arose at the heel of the condi 
of the greatest obstacles to e 
success of his policy, arose, a, 
that the rebel leaders made IGE co 
relenting war against such © 
men as gave in their 


oint, a 


submission pot 


5 eterre f 

government, and thereby BE M 
timid from seeking its ENEA not H | 

The Punjab at this time ctiOD) ie 


free from the taint of disa 


Mutiny, and tried 


a | (i a f July, it ye bags dis- 
te, _ the Td that portion of the th regiment 
Na ret infantry stationed at Dera Ismael 
e ee i aen ie tne 
hy |! gi the officer's, ce J nie i os Bes i 
i | e eon seized, an the 39th regiment, 
A i Mich had some time previously been dis- 
iy 1 al was to have been re-equipped from 
tos HAN he magazine and Tas Taking with them 
Con | the guns and he ey. er vou 
rei (AN hen t0 embark in boats for Dera Ghazee 
lo | Khan, on the Indus, where they expected 

“jhe troops there stationed would join them. 
une, | With this accession of force they were then 
nber |} to cross the Indus, hasten to Mooltan, and, 
ains, |! vith the two regiments there, march upon 
rule || md tako possession. of Lahore: the 6th 
tle alice battalion and the Punjab battery 
lit À vere in the plot; and the conspirators 
ible | reckoned upon being joined by the other 
sof | troops in garrison, as soon as the revolt 
and | Jld break out. Providentially, on the 
bout || evening of the 19th of July, ‘information 
acity |} was by some means or other conveyed to 
uns; Captain Gardiner, commanding the 10th 
mel | Punjab infantry, and Captain Smith, of the 
but | _ artillery, that an outbreak was likely to 
trict | j| oeur that night. The intelligence was at 


mce reported to Colonel Macdonald, in 
command of the station; who desired all 
| rei officers to repair to their re- 
hie fies K gatek events, and act as 
S e pi pa dictate. Captain 
E aa re aching his quarter-guard, 
| a sepoy and jemadar, who had 


ni Bee ned by his informant. The sepoy 
ves J ("secure Ra aring the words kynd kur 
bit | me )s turned and fled, pursued 
eud. | sposs Met ficer of the guard and some 
pad] implicated hen near the lines, the jemadar 
i d ant Tonia forward to his rescue, 
Jope |} poys, and the subahdar and one of the 
al fi us i A then fled with the man he had 
fell, | | Was (ee ite escape. A court of inquiry 
at || tte nee tely summoned; and the 39th 
uth lavtence dic, were, by order of Sir John 
wif |} | they mareh aoe to Sealkote, whither 
ow | thet coe very quietly, after giving up 
dit Wn-commnie Three native officers, five 
fach | ys, moned officers, and a number of 
pr tappi the» placed under arrest ; and, 
ren ae si W moma ditated mischief was strangled 
. ; np tion a F dereio Pe K 

oy re other of üs abortive attempt to re- 

th more serions result occurred 


to seize the guns and 


In 


four gu v and 
sunners y ere killed 
? 


jutant of the gee Mules, the ad- 
The outbreak of eee reine also killed. 
singular daring, as fie uy was marked by 
weapons than side- men had no other 
from their seers F of wood taken 
charged in wings of pai with these they 
went at the artillery ene one The G2ad 
fusilier barracks; the 60th and part of the 
artillery barracks, and hat Tees 
barracks, When a od ts fan er 
vanced close up to ne Rn the /Oen dae 
evidently expecting irregular cavalry, 
Earp eae ae mom to join in the out- 
me ae latter, on the contrary 
charged upon and cut them down wie 
mercy, following them as they fled, and 
we eee Punjab infantry, inflicting 
inate punishment upon the fugitives. 
he strength of the two regiments imme- 
diately before the outbreak, numbered 
1,431 rank and file, who were thus ac- 
counted for on the 8rd of September, but 
three days after that event :—Killed in the 
mutiny, 300; tried and executed, 70; in 
prison, 500; killed by villagers, 50; and 
125 did not join the disturbance: making a 
total of 1,045. 185 were afterwards cap- 
tured at Srojabad, and about 100 others at 
a thannah on the Lahore road; thus leaving 
but 100 men, out of nearly 1,500, unac- 
counted for. Upon investigating the cir- 
cumstances connected with this affair, it 
transpired that an order for the gradual 
disbandment of the two corps had been read 
to the men on parade, and was heard by 
them with apparent satisfaction; but that 
shortly after, a report was circulated, to the 
effect that government had chosen the plan 
of sending them to their homes in drafts of 
twenty at a time, with the object of gettmg 
the men dispatched in small parties, ap 


arms of the royal 


St 
y a ne ugust, at Mooltan, where 
' uativ 9th native infantry, with a 
e horse artillery, broke into 


cutting them up on their way to Lahore. 
A great eflect was immediately produced on 
the sepoys bY this rumour; and on the 
morning of the outbreak, when the process 
of disbanding was to have commenced, they 
not only refused to quit the station, but re- 
solved to attack the Europeans, 
selves with arms otect 
ME <. action being the firmg ° 


for ac i firing | 
mid-day gun. The project we 3 
seen, timely frustrated; t thi 
occasioned to the Europ 
fort was intense.  inqu 

Í the fact, that & plot to kı 
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a 
including some of the native, had been in 
agitation for some months previously 
amongst a knot of Malwaie Sikhs, about 
100 in number; who assumed that, if the 
officers were destroyed, the whole of the 
men would join in the movement without 
hesitation. : 
Some further details of this terribly 
avenged attempt at revolt, are furnished by 
the following extract from a letter dated 


i September 23rd:—“ You may not have 
| heard all the details of the destruction of 


the mutinous regiments at Mooltan. Two 


_ regiments there stationed—the 62nd and 
` 69th—were among the first disarmed in the 
| Punjab. The 69th was known to be rotten 


| to the core; but the 62nd has, till within these 
| last few weeks, committed no act calculated 


to excite suspicion. Accordingly it was re- 
solved to rearm the regiment while dis- 
charging the 69th. The order was accord- 
ingly sent out to the men, and received in 
ominous silence. According to the only 
probable account yet received, the sepoys 
took the order to be an indication of kind- 
ness so inconceivable that it must conceal 
some treachery. They imagined, it is said, 
that they were to be destroyed, and that the 
order to discharge them in detail was in- 
tended to facilitate that process. To prevent 
the execution of the plan they determined 
to escape. Escape without horses was, how- 
ever, nearly impossible; and the only horses 
obtainable were those belonging to the 
European artillery. The artillery stables, 
therefore, were the point of attack; and the 
two regiments, joined by the native artillery- 
men (disarmed), marched by wings on the 
European artillerymen. They had no mus- 
kets, and but few swords; but the mass had 
extemporised formidable clubs out of the 
side-posts of their bedsteads. A few reached 
the stables, where they killed four Euro- 
peans; but were speedily driven out by a 
gallant young fellow, a lieutenant, who flung 
hinself among them sword in hand. . The 
remainder were beaten back by the artillery- 
men, according to the printed accounts, with 
their side-arms. This, however, I am in- 
formed is a mistake. An officer, Captain 
Green, I think, had received information of 
the movement, and got out his guns so 
rapidly as to be able to pour case into the 
mutineers at fifty yards. At all events, 300 
were killed on the spot, and the remainder 
about 1,100, broke and fled. The Bombay 
fusiliers came up a few minutes afterwards ; 


and Bant, Lieutenant Mules, who 
74 


was riding in advance, 
sepoys, torn from his ho 
the spot. The sepoys 


flying towards the Sutlej deq 
which river had, however b 
2 


part towards Lahore. 
again divided, one p 
island in the Gheera 
Chenab. They were 
The second division w 


fought desperately, a 
but Mustafa Khan 
every sepoy was killed. 


country was up. Punjab off 
how to ride; the country foll 


dostanee soldiery with 
hatred ; and by the 15th 


force, both the regiments an | 
had been ‘accounted for, All who had w | 


been shot, or drowned, o 


taken prisoners. The intelligence made the 


sepoys at Meean Meer 


watch kept there is most vigilant, and, | 
though there are rumours of a rising, they 
A set | 


are not authenticated. 


will put a stop to the rearming mania, which | 


for a few days threater 


15,000 traitors under arms in the northem || 


stations. The truth, 


classes to a man detest the British, an | |; 


that those who remai 


waited their opportunity, begins at last to || 
be admitted. The 69th native infantry, || 


one of the ‘best disposi 


armed, is now on its march from Pesha | 
to Umballah; and Sir J. Lawrence has l 
perceive, ordered all the police : 
keep their arms in readiness for 
The discharges are proceeding tap! 


men a-day crossing the | 
surveillance of the poli 


point they subside into the z 
if they join the marauders, Cê ples) 
harm. Four or five thousand, £ 
of them do not make the 


European regiment.” 
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ele Fairs 10 v § 
One of the most spirited affal || | 


engaged a 
the troops were eng “olte syste 


Dehree oe 
à } min 
of July. Captain Rattray, in co pein 


mencement of the gue 
warfare, occurred near 


Sikh regiment at that 


sirous to secure the person ° ecount © 
a rebel of some notoriety, °” h he had 


murders and outrages 10 


concerned, selected eight 
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> and another 


as pursued } 
gentleman, Gholam Mustafa Í 


by his tenantry and the police. m 
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„a most healthy || 

Instant, the entire 


d the artillery, | 


r hanged, had been | 


“restless ;’ but the 


The catastrophe | 


red to place some | 


that the fighting 


ned faithful an i 


tioned’ of the iy | Ai 
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ce. Beyond : 
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4D: z 
ised 28 mutinous sepoys, and sent 
a 


Jace occupied by the rebel chief 
2° adherents: The Sikhs more than 
md i idi instructions ; for, by well-sus- 
follow? the characters they had assumed, 
ining Jually worked themselves into the 
g he whole band; and then, at 
portunity, made an onslaught 
f and his family, taking the 
on Ener and murdering his brother, 
first p"! ees: and grandsons—in all, nine 
hose heads they brought with 
tent of their commander. 
from hence towards the Doab 


pfdence oft 


| them to the 
| Looking 


| aod Rohilcund, it became at once apparent 
| 


| ihat organisation and systematic govern- 
ment had already made great advances. 
| The Doab no longer contained any large 
| pody of armed rebels : there were numerous 
| mall bands in motion; but those chiefly 
| made use of the Doab as a route of passage. 
| The hopes, such as they were, of the rebel 
| kaders, were now directed mainly towards 
| tro regions—Oude, on the north of the 


| || Ganges, and Central India, on the south of 


|I| the Jumna. According as the chances of 


||| var fluctuated in one direction or other, so 
‘|| did groups of armed rebels cross, or attempt 
| | || tocross, those rivers by means of the ghats 
|| o ferries. If the prospect of success ap- 
+ | || peared brighter in the direction of Lucknow 
| | or l'yzabad, Bareilly or Shahjehanpore, the 
| | urent tended northward; if Calpee or 
| || Jhansie offered more favourable chances, the 


| Stteam flowed in an opposite direction; but 


ae n either case, was regarded rather 
The ate transit than as a field of contest. 
tinted Bein chief, who was well ac- 
th a this fact, devoted a portion of 
rivers, si jon to the ghâts on the two great 
> Since it became very important to 
Sif possible, the marching and coun- 


ih “-marchin 


2 Whee § of the armed banditti across 
i siderable j and, for that purpose, a con- 
Vere em portion of the available troops 
It lick oyed in this special service. 

port observed, that the commander- 
quest ae ter Participating in the recon- 
"turned + pacification of Rohileund, had 
Where he a 1s old quarters at Futteghur, 
but, oa niied until the middle of June; 
ities S not individually engaged in 
hee teens to find shelter and repose 
“Worn soldiers, or in arranging 
1e most advantageous employ- 
ese whose services in the field 
dispensable. 
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2 ir Colin 
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position of the British a ee p 
soldiers that could be spared from ate te 
escort the chief from Futtechur to the z n 
porary seat of government; and his ate 
dance upon the g0vernor-general had neces- 
sarily to be delayed until a sufficient force 
came in from the outlyi 


an escort, without which he could not move, 


ng station to form | 


Iss] ae ee | 


since, quiet as the Doab was, compared with | 


its condition earlier in the year, there were 
still rebel bands occasionally traversing it; 
and those bands would have risked much 
for the chance of capturing a prize so im- 
portant as the commander-in-chief of the 
English army. During this interval of 
comparative repose, much interest will be 
added to these pages by referring to the 


graphic details of a visit to Delhi, by Mr. | | 
Russell, the special correspondent of the | 
Times newspaper ; who being unable to follow | 


the field force, through an accident which 
restrained him from violent exertion, deter- 
mined to seek the restoration of his health 


among the hills, visiting on his way the late | 
city of the Moguls, instead of going down | 


in the train of the commander-in-chief to 


Allahabad, “the city of God.” Under the | 


searching eye and descriptive pen of this 


facile writer, Delhi and its accessories, 1s | 
palaces and its ruins, stand out before us as | 


if a masterpiece of the painter’s art was un- 
veiled to view. We shall commence the 
extracts with the arrival of the traveller at 
the Jumna, which is represented as rather 
low at the season, and spread into several 
channels over a wide expanse of sandy 
bed, which it had formed into ae 
islands. Over this river the passage wa y 
a bridge of boats, protected at each end by a 
uropean sentry, J pean 
ae Fithout an aahei pe a he 
bridge leads to the Vale eat 
city; but, before one reaches it, the ne 
fewdal-looking keep of Seline e z 
the left, out of the waters 0! Bice 
which it is surrounded. TE ; 
solid stone-work, with E 
deep-set small windows, s E 
rance of real strengi. 
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and it was then occupied by a detachment 
of English troops. At this point the wall 
of Delhi sweeps round by the curve of the 


gate. The masonry here dates from the 
time of Shah Jehan, the Great Mogul, to 
whom Delhi owes its grandest monuments 
and works. It bears marks of time here 
and there; but very little outlay and labour 
would renovate the fine face, which rises to 
the height of thirty-five or forty fect, pierced 
with loopholes, and castellated at intervals 
for its defenders. Passing by the draw- 
bridge, and through the Calcutta gate, we 
enter at once into the streets of an Hastern 
town, rather cleaner and wider than usual. 
* * * Our course lay for a short time 
by the city wall; then through a silent 
street—the houses closed, but pitted all 
over with bullet-marks; then through a 
wider street, with public buildings shattered 
and half ruinous; English guards and Eng- 
lish children looking from the doorless 
hails. Here the magazines were open, and 
native shopkeepers sat in their open stalls; 
but the marks of bullet. and cannon-shot 
became thicker and thicker at every step; 
the trees by the side of the way were split 
and rent; doors and windowswere splintered ; 
the gables were torn out of houses; and 
walls let in the light at jagged holes, through 
which shot and shell had heralded its ad- 
vent long ago. At last all is ruin; house 
and wall and gate alike crumbled under a 
tremendous bombardment. Then comes a 
spot over which the storm had passed more 
lightly ; and, in an open space, there stands 
—clean, fresh, and radiant in the morning 
sun—the restored church of Delhi, not desti- 
tute of architectura? attractions, surmounted 
by a cupola and ball and cross. It was 
pleasant to see this Christian type amid the 
desolation and destruction around, the in- 
tensity of which increased as we approached 
the Cashmere gate. Through this im- 
mortal portal we passed, and were once 
more outside the city wall.”—Mr. Russell’s 
destination was the residence of the com- 
missioner, Mr. Saunders, with whom, in 
the evening, he drove out to visit the most 
interesting features of the captured city, 
re-entering it by the Cashmere gate, and 
proceeding by the Chandnee Chouk, the 
main street; they presently diverged to the 
left, and were in front of the wall of the 
palace of the Mogul, of which we have the 
follow description :— A grand face of 
| rich red sandstone, darkened by time, ere- 
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river; and in front of us is the Calcutta | 


; Eo l, lg; 
nellated in two rows rises (am ög, 
| ; A 


| fifty or sixty feet above ys he beige Z 
the right and left in melan PN Seen, i p 
slightly broken in outline RY Brande ik 
flanking towers; the portal jena rety nfl i: 
enclosure: except the Victory vt off, ais 
new palace of Westminster I h Bate o the fn 
gateway so fine in proportion Ve seen t 
lofty elevation. The massive j d 
embossed doors open into a po 
vestibule in a great tow $ ! 


above the level of the 
mounted by turrets and four cy 
gant design. On passing the 


running for the length of the to 
midst of which there is 
richly ornamented with scu 
work, * * * k ‘Me 
us to an open courtyard surrounded iy 4 
houses of excessively poor aspect. At one | 
side there, in the turreted gateway, Nr 
Saunders points out to us the room, below i 


cupola, where two of our countrymen wee | |, ° 
brutally murdered. But, in the courtyard f t 
: y 


before us, a more terrible scene was enacted, _ 
A dry stone well, in which there ow f 
played a fountain, is in the centre of tle 
court: above it a venerable and decair 
tree casts an imperfect shadow over the f 
stone seats, on which, in former times, thoe | 
who came hither to enjoy the play of tte | 


waters and their refreshing music, wee | 
wont to repose. It was at this spot, W | 
this tree, and round the fountain, io 
Christian captives, women and children, m | 
several days of painful respite and mo 4 
worse than the fate they dreaded, a | 
hacked to pieces by the swords ae f 
> 3 reants, WA% 
ferocious and cowardly misti Et | 
their bloody work, forgot that “drent i 
hammed has ordered women and a a 
be saved from death.”—Around ei yor fe 
the guns taken from the enna tie 
ranged; but the mouldering es ing 4 
palace buildings, broken lattices, a 
stone-work and goons and woo 
decayed, and paintless— 
arson by the subdued voices ent! 
or the tread of the Sey ie d ie 
whole place inexpressibly Sake sa ded | 
From this court the party Pending W 
wards another grand gatera the fom, 
long vaulted arcade, paved sou 
but kept in better order, ak% ite mm 
continuous edifices, some 1? yabesdes 
all of rich decorations 10 i iths 
most conspicuous of which, 3 
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ihe at al of Audience—the Dewan 
ifs m the imperial palace of Delhi, 
phass sith its then accessories, cannot be 


aphically presented to the reader 


than i om the outer square under a high- 
ine gateway, piercing one side of the 
che k of buildings, into a smaller 
e surounded by fine edifices, con- 
Í by corridors and colonnades. The 


f this passage are remarkable for 


Mr. Russell’s own words :— We | 


ates 0: ` 5 
| P assive construction, and for rich ornamen- 


‘tation in brass and metal. The walls on 
each side of it have been selected by our 
gldiery for the exercise of their graphic 
| talents ; and portraits of the ex-king, with a 
"prodigious nose and beard, ornament more 
than one of the compartments. On emerg- 
‘ing into the square, we saw, facing us, a 
| Img low building, white and clean-look- 
| ing, flat-roofed, and raised above the level 
| of the court, on an esplanade or terrace of 
lte same material as the building itself, 
This is 
| theDewan Khass. It is 150 feet long, and 40 
‘inbreadth., At each angle there is a grace- 
‘ful cupola, which, in some degree, relieves 
| the impression of meanness, caused by the 
flatness of the building. There was a bab- 
ble of voices in the English tongue resound- 
mg from the inside. On ascending by a 


| | fight of steps four or five fect in height, to 


the terrace on which the Dewan Khass is 
| built, and looking in through the wide, 
ae doorways, or rather between the 
a of pillars on which the roof rests, we 
eres but the dazzling magnifi- 
Es ae which our reading had prepared 
Simtel act, the hall was filled, not with 
and os and jewelled rajahs, Mogul guards, 
itive ay splendour; but with British 
ERE. im its least imposing and prepos- 
no SPpect—namely, in its undress, and 
| m its Washi ys s ? 
“hing and purely domestic hours. 
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l ext pillar to pillar, and column to column, 


T € graceful curves of the clothes- 


mg 
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| fannteg" shirts, and socks, and drawers 
ae the air in lieu of silken banners. 
ee or bedsteads, 


ther, d from one end of the hall to the 
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no ordinar i 
ee ry exertion of muscular 


a The 
has indeed been taken u 


1 van; but 
still, above and around, one sees the solid 


erik voked as though it had been wax, 

ace inlaid with the richest, most 
profuse and fanciful, and exquisite designs 
m foliage and arabesque—the fruits Anal 
flowers being represented by sections of 
gems, such as amethysts, cornelian, blood- 
stone, garnet, topaz, and various coloured 
crystals, set in the brass-work of the deco- 
rations. Hvery one of the columns are 
thus decorated, and covered with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran; and the walls have 
the appearance of some rich work from the 
loom, in which a brilliant pattern is woven 
on a pure white ground, the tracery of rare 
and cunning artists. When the hall was 
clean and lighted-up, and when its greatest 
ornament, the Takt Taous, or Peacock 
Throne, and the great crystal chair of state 
were in the midst, the coup dil must have 
been exceedingly rich aud beautiful. The 
erystal chair is still in existence; but I 
know not whether the peacock throne, 
which cost one million and a quarter ster- 
ling, fell into the hands of Nadir Shah or 
of some smaller robber. I do not know, 


however, what became of the bath cut out | 


a single block of agate, and beautifully 
T which was talked of all over Hin- 
dostan. Our soldiers broke it into pieces: 
They were also very clever in poking out 
the stones from the embellishments of 2 : 
Dewan Khass with their bayonets ; but that 
exercise of their talents 1s now forbidden. i 

From this part of the ruined ee x 
the Moguls, Mr. Rosoi cone > A 
his friendly guide, to the apartmana mn 
see ited to the use of the er ANS 
his attendants; the visit to whon ead 
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DELHI—THE KING. ] 


traffic with the few miserable men and 
women who found shelter within the walls 
of the palace. At one end of the court 
there is a fine tower, surmounted by cupolas. 
In the apartments which were formerly oc- 
cupied by officers of the royal household, 
are now lodged some of our officers, who do 
not find them very comfortable quarters. 
Sentries of the- Ghoorka rifles, or of her 
majesty’s 61st regiment, are on duty in 
every court. Within the walls of this 
palace there was a population of more than 
5,000 souls, of which no less than 3,000 
were of the blood-royal, and descendants of 
Timour-lung, who had sunk into a state of 
abject debasement, and of poverty unre- 
deemed by self-respect or by usefulness. 
We turned out of this court near the tower 
by a breach made in the wall of some houses, 
and, passing over the bricks, came to a large 
garden in a state of utter neglect, and overrun 
with weeds; in which were a crazy kiosk and 
some tottering outhouses or offices. Seve- 
ral soldiers, some on duty, others lounging 
about their piled arms, were stationed close 
to the breach in the wall, at the foot of a 
rude stone staircase, some twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, which led from the garden 
to the top of one of the houses of the court, 
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or enclosed space of the palace, through 
which we had just passed. The staircase 
was intended to form a communication be- 
tween the rear of the house and the garden; 
and, ascending it, we found ourselves in a 
small open court at the top, which was 
formed by the flat roof of the house, and 
which might have been designed for another 
story, as the side walls were left standing. 
Two sentries were on duty at the doorway 
of this little court at the top of the stairs 
and several native servants were in attend. 
ance inside, 

“Tn a dingy, dark passage, leading from 
the open court or terrace in which we stood 
to a darker room beyond, there sat crouched 
on his haunches, a diminutive, attenuated 
old man, dressed in an ordinary and rather 
dirty muslin tunic, his small lean feet bare 
and his head covered by a small thin 
cambric skull cap.” his individual was 
the actual descendant of the mighty Timour 
into whose presence, little more than a year 
previous, no one dared penetrate until 
many forms had been observed, and upon 
petition addressed to his majesty the king 
of the world, by the resident, through a 
great officer of state. At the moment a 
ene delicacy for the infirmity under 


lan, È 
which the ex-king was Wane 1859 


the visitors to turn 
where another scion of the r 
their view. “Tn one cor 3 Se 
ne 1 ner, stretch Tet 
charpoy, jay a young man of het ed on 
and small stature, who Sight fio 
of our voices, and salaamed a ù 
He was dressed in fine white ye ecifully 
had a gay yellow and bl a 
his waist; his head w wO 
curious tonsure from the Ohe as the 
top of the head, usual among Re ot 
in the east ; his face, oval and salt tase 
was disfigured by a v Sape] 
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chin; but his eyes were quick ioe 
rio 


if not very pleasant in expression 

side of his charpoy, stood four 
tunicked and turbaned attendants, w 

folded arms, watching every motion n 
young gentleman with obse 
One of them said, ‘He is sick; and tie 
commissioner gave directions that he should 
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lie down again; and so, with another salaan, | 


Jumma Bukht—for it was in the presene 
of that princely offshoot of the house of 
Delhi that we stood—threw himself on his 


back with a sigh, and turning his heal! 


towards us, drew up the chudder or sheet 
of his bed, to his face, as if to relieve himself 
of our presence. * * x The indis: 
sition of the king at length ‘abated, and we 
He was still gasping 


in the history of the world; and w 
the walls of his ancient palace, re y 
defiance, and shot ridicule uha A 
that held every throne in Iuda 
hollow of their palms! r 
upon him without pity ?—yes, 107 
pity, till the rush of bles in ; 
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assage in which he sa ; 
that I could see but a charpi is: 
those used by the poorest 
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suspended from doorway ae 
to form a passage about tee 4 
twenty-four in length. Be 
heard whispering, and a 
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le || |} wile the commissioner was engaged in|h eness,’ aye, with bare fi whispering 
apeg, | | |) conversation with one of the begums ead, came into th fe deevand bowed 
a remained inside the curtain, and did ye king. More than Cae Tes o Pur Puppet 
rel Jet us see hey TA ; P aE P guard, if cee a Bes 
ortrait O 2 > S O zi © U 
i the ie p T ma r E fallen majesty of|had not = king, as he frequently w e 
hite. |] Delhi, as drawn by Mr. Russell, may have | not only to uncover his feet, bu ee 
wih || | been ‘+ the time scrupulously life-like, but a permitted to have an umbrella UG wes 
ite \ 8 far from prepossessing. That en p his head, or to bear one in Fic 
sity, leman observes—“ I triedinvain teien nd, while proceeding through th is own 
d the imagination find out Timour in hi y | yards—a privilege permitted 5 i coun 
hould | it been assisted by diamond Ane Had | of the royal staff. "Thi i th es eee 
| wil Gra : a . is was i 
laan, pii, an officers of state, music and oe Ae onlie last resident, up to a cS ae 
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we of embroidered elephantr 2 | valcade, and | of the guard, up to the ti Hie 
‘lis : E time of his 
its | || have succeeded ; but ae perhaps I might] sination!” Surely i s assas- 
ij SUC asiten A ion! urely if we contrast this abj 
head | |! say it with rete G was, I found—I | submission withi abject 
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ndwe f || at once into an ig ; but it recedes | hourly a liviug li t “a 
tie | an ignoble Thersites-lik ay LIES HO. wo the astute people of 
sping || || the eyes Tae m sites-like skull ; | India, we have little cause to feel Min 
and || |) Of extreme only visible the weakness | at tl pee 
| ol Bldare = : at the consequences of our o 
joner || | ight which see ge—the dim, hazy, filmy | characterised as it had b ee 
: ems about to guid ad been by duplicity 
man (| || “tkness; the nose, a Bobe d e ldo ae 
: v A e ili oe : 
ples a deprive d of ae ae ses fe geen : Of the actual condition of the once impe- 
sal j” : meae aeS a w y the | rial city at the time of Mr. Russell’s visit, 
te | a ù filled with z aca g and gasping | and its probable future, the following re- 
ut : m chin and upper i a tongue but | marks by him are pertinent, and may be 
, al wn ceterable, iow ae iere streamed referred to when the history of its pristine 
A a fache Awl hae a We intermingling magnificence shall be contrasted with the 
TE aa a retrieved his white, which again desolation that, at no distant period, is 
ei Bl vcs eet were delicat aspect. His hands | likely to succeed it -—“ Although, in the 
walle mead and foul. Re ane fine, his garments | very environs of Delhi, there are striking 
wiles mpe tame, a ling youth to that evidences of the power of man over the 
| fee cheek, one ing its freshness to that | work of his hands, and of the possibility 
F mid with all th a see the king| of completely destroying vast cities, it re- 
ae but as he a eauty of the warrior| mains to be seen if such strength lies in the 
tie of the no at before us, I was only | hands of civilisation, and whether it did not 
poorest form of the Israel- | pass away with the race of barbaric con- 
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gold and silver embroidery, and its worke 
shawls and laces; but that trade is already 
withering. The ‘mechanics, it 18 true, res- 
cued their quar some 0 
which has been remitted to but only 
some half-dozen of these ski l 
now permitted to remi 
thus the trade will d 
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elsewhere. The Delhi jewellers have be- 
come pedlars and packmen. One of these 
people, a famous engraver, who has the 
names of crowned heads in Europe, and 
many great Indians, in his book of customers, 
showed us the impression of a seal made 
for the ex-king of Delhi; and added, that he 
had to summon him to the court of law 
before he was paid for his labour. An 
itinerant jeweller, who displayed as part of 
his valuables certain worthless bits of paper, 
in the shape of promissory notes from 
English officers and ladies, to pay certain 
sums of rupees and interest which he as- 
sured us he never received, was one of 
the greatest sufferers by the revolt. ‘ What 
could I do? said he; ‘the sepoys rushed in 
at once, and guarded the gates. Had I 
tried to get out, I should have been robbed 
and killed. So I had to remain, and the 
sepoys came and took all my jewels. Then 
the siege began; and then the English took 
the city, and your soldiers: broke in, and 
cleared off what the sepoys had left.’ The 
people say that Delhi will never recover the 
siege, do what we like; and that it will not 
be much affected, one way or other, by any 
effort of ours to make it prosperous, or the 
reverse, ‘You will not act,’ they say, ‘like 
the Mahrattas or the Persians. You will not 
destroy holy places which they spared, or 
waste the people with universal massacres ; 
but the thousands who depended on the 
court of Delhi are gone for ever. You close 
the city gates against all but a few; and 
there are none now who care for Delhi, 
except those to whom it would be a sacred 
place, if all its buildings were razed to the 
ground,’ ”* 

However this may have been as it con- 
cerns the native population, it is quite clear 
that the policy which recommended the 

| demolition of the fortifications of the city, 
re lereenee of the intended railway, the 
g of the city gates, and the abandon- 


* In closing the remarks connected wi i 
Mr. Russell says—* I shall not attempt a fae 
of the city—of its grand canal—of the mosques—of 
the historical spots sacred to Mussulmans—of th 
ruins of the ancient city some miles away—of the 
fantastic grandeur of the Kootub, or of the eat 
mausoleums, where, as a small stone in a i 
setting, repose some famed members of the im afl 
house of the Mogul 3—among which, the e 
tions of the inquiring cealg may sometimes re- 
ceive very peremptory and characteristic interruy- 
tion. The morning I visited the Kootub, 1 ea 
great wish to climb the interior of the fan. 
tastic and extraordinary monumental pillar which 
stands in the midst of the ruins—a tapering cylinder 
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Lan, ig 
ment to decay of its palaces 
been overruled; and th end te 
neglect, the prospect of a 
future had already daw 
imperial city. Thus, 5 the 
October, the old fort of Sees uing of 
effectually repaired, the macy” haq Deen 
into the palace, and two poe y 

were in progress of erection na t 
to command the Chandnee Ch a 
railway, which was to have haus e 
from the city, had been again bs Civerteg | 
upon the plan to foll s orig et ot 


ow its orig; 
and, on the whole, it became Aina wo) 
ther, instead of demolition and aba 
$ On. 


ment, there was not to ac 
agerandisement for Delhi mee and 
Before resuming the narrative of Current | 
events in the progress of the war, from Tae 
to the close of the year, it may Be permit 1 
to refer to a most interesting letter ror | 
ing the final disposition of the Europeans. 
murdered at Luckuow on the 19th of iel 
previous November. The communication 
was dated from Lucknow, August 28rd, | 
1858, and was as follows :— | 
“ As anything tending to throw light on! f| 
the fate of some of our helpless countrymen | f| 
is always interesting, I give you the follow- |} 
ing particulars of the disposal of the remains || | 
of Sir C. M. Jackson, Captain Orr, and |] 
Sergeant-major Norton,t+ as related bya dy 
Madrassee who came with Havelock’s force | | 
to the relief, and was one of the few with || 
General Neill when that officer was killed= | We 
himself escaping by rushing into 4 house | |) 3 
held by the sepoys, and declaring he w | 
the Sweeper caste, and faithful to ee ii 
gum. This man states, that the one | 
gentlemen were killed on the 1o “Jere | 
vember, the day Sir Colin Campbe 1 wd 
the garrison; and that their bodia the |} 
lying about one hundred yards ou fret tte | 
gateway of the Kaiserbagh. “ith otier | | 
chief had retired, the Madrasse® ' E 


1g, and & 
of sculptured stone, as high as St. Pana gum 
grayed like a fine gem from the base the atte 
My infirmities, however, PAoa 
very fortunately for myself; for 1t $F, 


Ore 
ned Upon c 


G : 18 
leopard had taken up his residem eha 
the dark interior staircase, and i nearly 
very previous day, attacked an afta Jungs 
native at the foot of the pillar. eof 2 ug 
was also the residence, at this nee 3 ait Ali 
leopard, which carried off sever, E Dred 
and had eaten some bullocks; bu he te we 
were in a condition for hunting, fs ois! 
ourselves) escaped.”— Vide Dette B58: 
pondent of the Times, Sept. 3rd, 


+ See ante, pp. 93, 94. 
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and |} 
by a | | 
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matei 
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|| mother-earth 


E a Carpe 


| eu the last for 
| Sertained th 


| fh nbered Cc 


after a: 8 next 


brought out to bury the 
“ik S mm t ; 
ris hey were tied arm to arm; and 
Fil aistcoat pocket of one of them, 
n the Wa a short person, a prayerbook 
“Another had a jingal bullet 
in the left side. All the bodies 
sed in European clothes, excepting 
ere dres yore native shoes. A leathern 
mo aa hat lay near another. All 
oe a row, lying on their backs: 
three Pe and hands were so black from 
ther Be on, that at first the Madrassee 
komie they must be natives. A trench 
ae and, according to orders, he 
we Ae untie their arms, and assisted to 
n in it. They were interred one 
place the other, and the hat and book 
on on the body of the uppermost. The 
je oys looking on were indulging in jests; 
Piecing each other, they inquired who 
addressing z 
‘these great men were. One said they were 
‘nev governors; when the others shouted, 
‘Ohyes—this is the governor of Madras; 
that of Bombay ; and the other of Bengal !’ 


sticking 


| This was the burden of their song till 


took its own unto herself 
aan; but the bright spirits that once 
dwelt within those perishable tenements, 
vere for ever beyond any earthly require- 
ment, On receiving the above information, 
Captain Hutchinson, the military secretary 
to the chief commissioner, determined to 
‘ind, if possible, the last resting-place of the 
wave men thus mercilessly sacrificed to 
poy vengeance; and taking with him the 
i" adrassee, they started on the search from 
* gateway of the Kaiserbagh, which the 
(a recognised as the one near which the 
stutlemen were murdered. After a long 
arch, and much conversation with native 
nters and masons, who had apparently 
tifications constructed, he 
e spot where a house had 
over of which the Madrassee 
A rouching on his way to inter 
to ae and from which point he hoped 
2 landmark—a kutcha wall. 
'sging and clearing away much rub- 


Nooi U 

nder 
Te ? ler C 
| 


Aley, o thing was found as described by 


ttacin 


drassee, Then came the difficulty of 
à mud wall, along which he had 
reached a trench, in which 


rember E interred. The carpenters 


1 the eng he existence of a wall; but 
Fila. t2Ce/of it now remained. At 
* point w 


as decided on to which it 
Ladrassee declared that the 


the direction of the Chuttur Munzil; but 


here Captain H 
foiled. The fea on was completely 


l ay the carpenters main- 
tained no trench had a Ghee at all; 
imagined they rec lect: 

a trench, but that it ha been completely 
n the vast canal 
Kaiserbagh, 


y; but 
the bones of our murdered countrymen 


It was certain, however, 
that the locality was within fifty yards 

As they then stood at the 
two or three newly-formed 
roads, it has now been decided to raise a 
monument on the spot, with an inscription 
recording the names, and the words, ‘ Vic- 
tims of 1857. The last rites could not be 
performed; but the prayerbook on the 
uppermost body silently whispered the 


neh lay about thirty feet in| entered 


Christian burial-service for the dead.” 

It will be remembered, that a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant, marched from Lucknow 
on the 21st of July, for the purpose of oc- 
cupying Fyzabad, and also of relieving 
Maun Sing, who was then beleaguered in 
his fortress of Shahgunge by a large rebel 
force. Both these objects were accom- 
plished; but while the English troops were 
yet fourteen miles from Fyzabad, the rebel 
commanders broke up their army into three 
divisions, and decamped with such haste, 
that the troops had no chance whatever of 
coming up with them. The first and seein 
of those divisions, it was ascertained, ha 
taken the direction of Sultanpore, on = 
Goomtee; and a column was forthwith dis- 

tched, under Brigadier Horsford, in pur- 
ats The force arrived before Sultanpore 
on the 12th of August, and, on the ee 
re day, after a strong resistance, i aa 
pied the town; and ee ae Be 7 a 

"i river, shelled the 
Ba pie ‘they were not purser 
the brigadier, they regained aoa si a 
returning to the bank o vit tthe 
opened a severe fire on the of ae 
pe, der the comman j 
Tee body sah and said to be 16,000 

ithee rajah, é pales 
song, bgt Howie oe 
west of the English position a 


i ame 
At this place, & chief of inpo 3 E 
Beni Madho, joined the rel es 
called upon the talookdars ot 


ltanpore column. Grant 

o 2 29th of July, Gone Mat 
Oe bad, and, on the 30th, 

Fyza ad, ` 881. 
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FYZABAD—MAUN SING. | 
Sing, who had been relieved at Shahgunge, 
came into the camp. Of this individual, 
who occupied an important position through- 
out the progress of the revolt, the following 
details may be considered interesting. A 
few years previous, two brothers, Bucktawar 
Sing and Dursun Sing, were in the military 
service of the nawab, Saadut Ali Khan, of 
Oude—the second-named holding a com- 
mand under the chuckledar of the Fyzabad 
district. He there married the daughter 
of a Brahmin, Gunga Misar; and his first 
act was to eject his father-in-law, and seize 
upon his village, which thus became the 
foundation of the “ Bainamah,” or pur- 
chased estate, as Maun Sing’s dominions 
are generally styled, in reference to the 
supposed mode of acquisition, and as con- 
trasted with territory passing by adoption 
or descent. From this small beginning, 
Dursun advanced till he reached the dignity 
of chuckledar; and, after adding one by 
one to his villages, left at his death a vast 
territorial property to his son, Maun Sing, 
who, at the period of the outbreak, was the 
recognised owner of 761 villages. An indi- 
vidual possessing the influence that so large 
a property naturally invested him with, was 
not one to be rashly irritated, and certainly 
not to be wantonly injured; and yet, in 
1856, a year preceding the outbreak, this 
man was chased out of his estates by a 
regiment of the Company’s cavalry, upon a 
plea of default in payment of a head-rent or 
assessment to government, which he ob- 
jected to as enormous and unjust. This 
affront was in some way or other condoned, 
and he returned to one of his residences 
near Fyzabad, where he continued until 
symptoms of disaffection among the troops 
at that station became apparent. At that 
time he was upon the most amicable terms 
with the English authorities, and had 
offered to secure the safety of the women 
and children of the station, in the event of 
their being imperilled. Unfortunately this 
moment was chosen by the chief commis- 
sioner at Lucknow to renew the insult of 
the previous year, by placing him under 
arrest, as “a suspicious person, likely to be 
troublesome in the then state of the coun- 
try. From this indignity, he was, after 
much difficulty, released, at the earnest 
solicitation, and upon the protest, of the 
Superintendent commissioner at Fyzabad 
who appreciated the value of his friendship 
at the crisis too evidently approaching. 
Maun Sing’ 5 revenge for the unprovoked 
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wron i lao, 1859 |] 
gs was indeed Magnan; ; 
no sooner been re TMoys. 


leased fr ) 
he exerted himself to provide cate) 
9) 


| of English fugitives from T for the 
seven of whom he conveyed i ad, trent 
at Shahgunge, and there De Ortes 
until the taint of rebellion ceed 
people 3 when he informed the Ba his Ov 
his roof, that the troops were a TS Under | 
their lives, and he could no lo Otons fo 
them, though he would answer po Protect 
of the women and children aan the 
the whole of the fugitives. we 
board some boats secured by a for the | 
purpose, aad were conveyed down the sre 


put on 


to Gopalpore, where the imen < 
safety until they could be ET m| 
Allahabad. In September, the inok A 
of his friendship appeared manifest tothe 
government; and, on the 12th of tht. 
month, the governor-general in council, by 
a telegram to General Outram, referred i 
the chief in the following terms :— 


“ Maun Sing may be assured, that if he continues 
to give the governor-general effective proof of bis | 
fidelity and good-will, his position in Oude willbe || * 
least as good as it was before the British gover: | 
ment assumed the administration of the county; | 
while the proprietors in Oude, who have deserted | 
the government, will lose their possessions, Í 

“Whatever promises may have been madet 
Maun Sing, or to others, by Sir Henry Lawrents if 
are confirmed, and shall be fully redeemed. No, | [i 
however, have been reported to me.” if j 

pa 

Almost immediately after this Oa | 
cation, it seems that Maun Sing, pe a i 
by a report no doubt purposely ae | 
entrap him into hostilities with the eaii 
ment, collected a large body of no 
placing himself at their head, He ib 
have joined the forces of the eae at ft! 
Lucknow. ‘There is no proof es wld 
tually joined, or that he person? y arii 
active part in, any operations P pata | 
army, although it was rumoure a baten 
tion of his followers maa ses relief y 
against the Baille guard, unti p Septenltt 
General Outram on the 25th © after Ws 
This conduct of the rajah WaS in cmt | 
explained, as appears by pare 
munication from Captain ae 
general Outram, to the g°V° 

r 218 
(Telegraphic.)  “ Cawnpore, oai 0 

‘Rajah Maun Sing has “The pup 
inclosure for General Outram. intended 
is as follows:—Says he never frane 0 
Lucknow at all, had not the 

* See vol. iy P 


ntinues 


S 
¿tawar 
Buk went 


and cou 


| 

| He prot 
| ey a 
iI the king’s honour 


or this letter I sent the following reply :— I 
hare received your letter and inclosure for General 
Outram. The British do no injury to helpless 
yomen and children, however humble their rank; 
and you ought to have known that those of the 
king would not have been dishonoured, I have 
| written to-day to General Outram, who is now in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ùe Lucknow residency; and in the meantime, if 

of hs || jou are really friendly to the British government, 

Iltea |} ou are desired at once to withdraw all your men 

Joe) | from Lucknow, and communicate with the chief 

unt} } | commissioner. I have sent to tell your vakeel, that 

eseted || iit he likes to come in and see me, he will meet with 

| minjury’—'The vakeel has since come, and having 

ade to | | pressed his master’s willingness to comply with 
Toe the terms of my letter, departed for Lucknow.” 

[|| That Maun Sing was truthful in his 
muni: || “owal of motives, and non-participation in 
igatel |) the objects of the rebels, may be fairly in- 
ad oj) red from the following passage in a tele- 
wert | fi $M from the heutenant-governor of the 
vat, || Central Provinces, to the governor-general, 
ud 0 a on the 18th of the month:—“Nana 
m | ae has returned from Lucknow to Fut- 
Oa | ‘pore lowrassie, opposite Bithoor, kav- 
a pe & turn-up with Maun Sing before he 
re He 
a te oy rate, it cannot be denied that 
atte |) [iis Was, t roughout the entire conduct of 
ef neg eh à glow of chivalric disinterested- 
Oe | tuineny ae lessness of personal safety that 

his; i Y distinguished him from others of 
q lat countrymen. He had ren- 
ne Com 


Pany’s government benefits 


n 
sults offered and unatoned for: he 


Motected 4 


male relative from the 
e rebels, and had then with- 


i. referred to was a widow of the uncle 
fe preceding page, 


drawn; but learni 
: ng that the h . 
Sovereign (for ne i e honour of his 


vas pal his allegiance 
ransterred to the nglish 

0 over 

likely to be imperilled ‘le wile 
of a conquering 


ese acts can we trace 
hostility to the Bri- 
le testimony of Mr. 


„Stood in the first rank 
among the most distinguished of the «in. 


surgent? (?) rajahs, and the most powerful 
landed barons of the kingdom of Oude; and 
the testimony of that author, which is cer- 
tainly not marked by any strong bias in 
favour of the chief, exonerates him from 
the charge of active co-operation in the 
rebellion. He says—* During the whole of 
the siege, I believe his troops (10,000 in 
number) never aided the other Insurgents 


p. 265. 


in their operations against us; but pre- 
served a sort of armed neutrality.” Mr. 
Rees further states, that, “ shortly after Sir 
James Outram’s assumption of the com- 
mand of the Oude field force, Maun Sing 
sent a messenger to him, offering to medi- 
ate with the rebel government for the safety 
of the prisoners in its hands, and stipulating 
for a guarantee, as the price of his doing so, 
and fighting on the side of the British, that 
his own life would be spared, and all his 
estates be restored. He was told to with- 
draw his troops and return to his estate. 
Government was generous, and would = 
doubt act well towards him; but ne must 
trust to that generosity alone. After : oe 
bserves Mr. Rees, “Maun Sing ha he 
5 r cort our women, chil- 
nsolence to offer to es n 
fom d wounded to Cawnpore, with his 
ee won| This yore eee 
c to a wolf. 
rusting the safety of a flock 
ae ed DARTI natives now.” 
We had learned © Mae. 
So much for opinion on the spo ane ee 
tant observer it might appear po l a be 
i med doubtful or unfriendly 
whatever seeme het coala 
the part of this powerful chie 2 
me been attributed to the distrus ; 
fairly been -fested at the early stage 0 
rthily manifested at the led 
unworthily 1 entirely conceale 
the revolts anda t enerous aud 
even in the face of his most § ; ! 
isinterested services. m a I 
Eo the middle of September, ee are A 
fairs in Oude W ELE the 
aspect of a eh th ption 0 
tisfactory; and with the sing in the 
military operations then pro ee | 
+ Personal Narrative of the s 
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neighbourhood of Sultanpore, matters looked 
hopeful. The districts then in the hands of 
the British were represented as lying in an 
ellipse, of which Lucknow and Durriabad 
were foci—the ends of one diameter being 
Cawnpore and Fyzabad, which cities were 
situated almost due east and west of each 
other. The civil jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment extended, on an average, to about 
twenty-five miles round Lucknow, and 
nearly the same distance round Durriabad ; 
and the line of communication was uninter- 
rupted from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, border- 
ing upon the Goruckpore district in the 
North-West Province. To the south of 
this region, the rebels, under different 
leaders, and in various districts, numbered 
in the aggregate about 45,000 men and 30 
guns; and to the north were the forces of 
the begum and her partisans, the sum of 
whose power was represented by about 
60,000 men and 50 guns. These numbers 
were exclusive of about 6,000 men under 
Balla Rao, at Bareitch, and such gathering 
as might still adhere to the Nana Sahib, 
who had esconced himself in the fort of 
Churda, in the north-east of Oude. It was 
therefore evident that some heavy work 
was still before the British troops, when the 
arrival of cold weather should enable them 
to resume operations of magnitude in the 
open field. Among the villagers and towns- 
people matters were quietly settling down, 
and many of the chief zemindars appeared 
desirous to send in offers of submission 
and allegiance; but were prevented doing 


; laa. 185g 
so with safety by the numer | 
rebels that were scatter 
try. The great event, 
all eyes were now dir 
proaching campaign in Ond 
naturally assumed, that the ii č 
campaign had been formed pa 
mander-in-chief upon principles t} 
lead to the most successful resi 
was also remembered that the cae bi 
enemy were to avoid any grand a 
and to harass and wear out the i‘ 
troops by an incessant repetition of fo 
marches and tedious and desultory er gl 
ments 1n a country difficult of passage, arte 
which would n ecessarily render the forth ae 
ing campaign oneof extreme embarrassmers 
The great problem to be solved was na 
how to defeat the enemy, but how to oa 
them, spread as they were over a vast ex 
tent of country, interspersed with wide and 
interminable jungles and intricate passes, | 
and studded with fortresses in every diret. 
tion—under circumstances, also, that ren. 
dered it next to impossible to bring tle | 
rebels to bay, and at the same time to pre. 
serve the European soldiers from the deci. 
mating effects of exposure to the sun. Wis. | 
dom and energy were, however, paramount 
both in the council-chamber and the camp; 
and the hearts of the loyal in India and ini 
Europe, were calmed by the assurance tht 
the direction of affairs was in the hands of 
men whose past achievements indisputably | 
entitled them to-all confidence as to he 
future. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CALCUTTA ; UNPOPULARITY OF LORD 
TRIBUTE TO SIR HENRY LAWREN 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT: 
LAND-TAX; POSITION OF THE EX- 
CALCUTTA VOLUNTEER GUARDS; 
TROOPS BY THE GOVERNOR-GEN 
CAWNPORE; RECEPTION OF THE LUC 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT ALLAHABAD ; 
COUNCIL. 


To preserve the continuity of our narrative 

it will be necessary to take advantage of the 

opportunity afforded by a cessation of im- 

portant eee operations in the reyolted 
84, 


CANNING ; PETITION FOR HIS RECALL; POLICY 
CE; ARRIVAL OF TROOPS FROM ENGLAND; FINANCIAL 
; THE PUBLIC DEBT; GROWING DEFICIENCIES; PROPOSED 
KING OF OUDE; THE ARMS ACT; PRESENTATION O. 
CORRESPONDENCE ; THE BRANDING ACT; GRAND R 
ERAL; LORD CANNING’S EXPLANATION OF HIS POU 
KNOW FUGITIVES; DEATH OF THE BISHOP 
A PANIC AT CALCUTTA; PROCEEDINGS OF 
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districts, to revert to th 
affairs at the seat of the 
ernment. 
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aD: ; 
au early stage of the insurree- 


f 
f my & 2 aly p 
| gts vement, has already been noticed; 


jont feeling adverse to his general policy 
j md BE ly extended by the measures intro- 
w fo him for restricting the press, as 
juced 4 the tone of discouragement with 
ve all suggestions for the maintenance 
, uillity in the home presidency were 
ais lordship in council. One con- 
’ o of the feeling thus engendered was 
a petition to the queen from the 
of Calcutta, which prayed. for 
ediate recall of the governor-gen- 
“yale and in another petition to the parlia- 
aR of the United Kingdom, in which the 
mil inhabitants of Calcutta prayed that 
ight be adopted for substituting 


| measures M15 ; 
the direct government of the crown in place 


| the imm 


llf that of the East India Company,t+ in 


‘reference to whose mismanagement the fol- 
‘Joving strong allegations were submitted :— 


«Your petitioners can look for no redress to 


| the powers to whom the government of this 
great country is delegated, they having 
down themselves unequal to the task. 
| The government of the East India Com- 
| pny lieve neither men, money, nor credit ; 


what credit they had was destroyed by their 
‘conduct in the last financial operations. 


| The army has dissolved itself; the trea- 
| turies have either been plundered by the 
[|f rebels, or exhausted by the public service, 
| [ind a loan even at six per cent. would 
| xarcely find subscribers.” 


ine n The petitioners 
| rther said—“ The system under which the 


oa E 
PY) ntry has been hitherto governed—utterly 


peuuste as it has ever been to the en- 
nae of British settlement and en- 
serve i ndia, has entirely failed to pre- 
ifections cae of the queen, to win the 
confidenc of the natives, or to secure the 
ee e of the British in India.” 
great Ek Enty charges had certainly, to a 
ofthe poli » been warranted by the effects 
tisimmedicr adopted by Lord Canning and 
ilready avis predecessors; and, as we have 
tiated in served, “there were truths enun- 
deny € petitions that it was impossible 
» and that it had now become 
to neglect the serious considera- 
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[roricy OF LORD CANNING, 


pean communi ali 5 

the rarere Na ee the wisdom of 
ees that existed in the one an 
during the early staves of th eee 
have been accounted for eee of ee 
on the part of those to whom the goverh- 
ment had delegated responsible duties at a 
perilous crisis, and some-of whom had shown 
themselves utterly incompetent to deal 
with the circumstances around them; while 
the odium of their inefficiency fell with 
redoubled weight upon. the individual by 
whom they had been: entrusted with au- 
thority. 


At the first outbreak of the revolt, it is- 


quite obvious that the Indian government 
could not. have used any language, or 
adopted any general line of action, that 
would, at the same time, have satisfied the 
European and the native populations. While 
every Englishman was filled with alarm and 
with just indignation, professions of impar- 
tiality and of confidence in the good-will 
of the natives, jarred.against the prevalent 
desire for vengeance, and the irritated pride 
of race. On the other hand, the loyal feel- 
ing of every yet faithful Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman might have been destroyed, if official 
proclamations had echoed the language 
adopted by the press and in private society. 
Lord Canning might perhaps have been 
more careful to soothe the susceptibilities 
of his alarmed and enraged countrymen; 
but it was his most pressing duty to take 
care that a mere military mutiny, which at 
the outset it appeared to be, was not goaded 
on, by injudicious treatment, toa great na- 
tional revolt. With this object before hima 
the governor-general, in the case of the 
doubtful regiments, affected to hope even 
vainst hope; and, in some € 
eE a that, by this anpe 
of confidence, he succeeded E ie 
Company’s government a rene scone 
loyalty of a large portion © ee public 
India. * 3 is de- 
and almost Osien oa E cele 
termination that, in the mids 


Š try, 
which raged over the. cona oni should be 


of the Company’s govern... offended 
equal before the law. a : ag 


degree, it was. 


consequences were likely to fall on himself 
personally; while the advantages derivable 
from the gratitude and confidence of the 
native community, would be secured by his 
act to the government and the country. It 
has been truly observed, “that politicians 
trained under a free constitution, seldom de- 
sire that their rulers should be found in 
advance of a popular movement; public 
feeling supplies the force which is required 
for great achievements ; and it is the busi- 
ness of high functionaries, by regulating 
the impulse, to take care that it is not 
wasted in a wrong direction.” In the pre- 
sent instance, the nation was unanimous in 
the determination, at whatever cost, to effect 
the restoration ‘of its supremacy, and the 
punishment of the guilty ; but its best efforts 
might have been thrown away, if the 
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the English residents of the capital, the | alike reflected a portion of 85 


quired by each on the 
at Calcutta; while tl 
quillity of the province Under pig in 
diate care, and the good feeling 3 
by many of the native princes -feste 
be attributed t s i 
; uted to the calm and 
policy which, with a generous ai n8 
his own personal feelings, he an 
pursued through the hurricane a ie) 
that raged around his path, Plog 
At length, the more ing 


le ho 
Paes No 
oministra ae, 
ne Unbroken aq 


5 T 
. uenti Grae) 

of the community—the gentry i Prion W 

and capitalists of Bengal and the 08 |f e 


: ; the neo’ | 
bouring provinces—showed they ie 


been insensible to the prudent impartia 
of Lord Canning’s language and He 
In two energetic and well-written Rill f 
they thanked him for his resistance to im 


supreme government had, from deference to 
wild clamour and reckless indignation, given 
occasion for general disaffection among the 
millions of its Indian subjects. The Calcutta 
malcontents were, however, able to console 
themselves by the reflection, that the neglect. 
of compliance with their wishes for the es- 
tablishment of martial law, implied, in a cer- 
tain sense, absolute confidence in their own 
loyalty. It was probably anticipated by 
the governor-general, that the disappointed 
would become agitators; but he had no fear 
that any contingency would convert them 
into rebels. At the worst, even if the re- 
sults of his policy had confirmed their 
gloomiest predictions, he knew that he 
could have commanded their wealth, and 
even their lives, to ward off the dangers 
they had denounced, and to the suppression 
of which they had pledged themselves ; and, 
in the meanwhile, he felt that he would be 
Justified in disarming a more possible enemy 
by generous forbearance and undisguised 
confidence, than by confining himself to 
merely strengthening the attachment of 
natural and tried friends, from among 
whom no possible chance of danger could 
arise. 

As time progressed, the fact became 
daily more apparent, that the governor- 
general had deserved well of his country, 
and was entitled to its most generous inter- 
pretation of his conduct. He had prose- 
cuted the war with vigour to the utmost 
limit of his means, and had also preserved 
the loyalty of the great bulk of the native 
populations, The capture of Delhi, the 


relief of Panow, the victory at Cawnpore, 
86 


clamour against the native populations, ang | 
congratulated him on the success of the | 
British arms at Delhi. More than 2000 
memorialists reminded the government of |, 
the fact, that “natives of Bengal—men, | 
women, and children—have, in every part | 
of the scene of the mutinies, been exposel | 
to the same rancour, and treated with the | 
same cruelty, which the mutineers and 
their misguided countrymen have displayed | 
to the British within their reach.” ‘The 
memorialists recognised as equal merits, 
the determination to crush the disaffected 
and rebellious, and tlie resolution to protect | 
and reassure the loyal and obedient. | Be 
civil and military official, every soldier, aut 
almost every European upon the a 
India, might have claimed to share ie | 
credit of the vigour that had ya wl 
played; but the honour of a 

criminating between the ree ae ihe 
peaceful community, was assigne rt prine 
common voice of enemies and frien® i 


econd lit 
cipally to the governor-general. one C 
memorial, bearing 5,000 eigna ut forth al 
directly referred to the demai Da have] | by 
in the Calcutta petition to wee -fof 
already referred.* “Tt has De rouglial! | 
rious,” said the memorialists, minis | 


Ye 9 
this land, that your lordship aon and i 
tion has been assailed bya noil i| 
sailed because your lordship apriciots ary 
refused compliance with ink ion of 
mands, and to treat the loya FP 
Indian population as ree 
lordship nas directed that PM i be 
offences against the state * ecause 
out with discrimination; 
* See vol. i., P- 592. 
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not 
| all 
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nr . 5 : 
du our lordship has confined coercion 


use”. ment within necessary and poli- 
” 


maj GO 
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j imits- ` 
olii sportance of such declarations as 


| me did not so much rest upon the 
the ness of the reasoning, or the accuracy 
Pe statements, contained in them, as 
| e e position and influence of the indi- 
viduals from whom they emanated, and the 
ret they were likely to produce upon 
native opinion. The Calcutta Opponents to 
rd Canning’s administration, complained 
that the wishes and opinions of aliens were 
ced in competition with their own, and 
that the policy eulogised by the former, 
had been adopted in preference to that 


tee ae i 
i | Save 


| commended by themselves; but, fortu- 
nately, the government of India remem- 
| bred that its subjects were principally 


| Indians; and that although rajahs and 


remindars, talookdars aud merchants, might 
possibly be perfidious, yet it would have 
| ben exceedingly inconvenient if their un- 


| questioned influence over their countrymen 
_ lad been emploved to embarrass the gov- 


emment. Lord Canning happily discerned 
the true policy to be adopted ; and if, in 
pursuing it, he occasionally seemed to im- 
dine too much to a system of conciliation, 
ute be remembered, also, that his error 

on the side of prudence, since he had 


In eee 
|7% only to suppress and extinguish the 


oe A wide-spreading rebellion, but to 
areful that, in doing so, he did not 


J) render Britio o n: ; 
{ er British rule in India impossible for 


the time to come, 
October? ans months of September and 
Supreme & 57, the proceedings of the 
ittle fina ae of India appeared to find 
aleutta - a a the eyes of the journalists of 
alleged auth rumours circulated upon the 
which orty of advices from London, 
be tone day, the immediate recall 
i Canning, and the appointment 
Oufiden ty} anville as governor-general, were 
Y affirmed. On another, the Earl 


illen} . 
Ke tp wp ugh was declared to be the 


Mu rae ese wisdom and moderation the 
“trust Stinies of India were again to: be 
other, shis canard being succeeded by 
pte ane the date of the cabinet 
i de Bee the recall of Lord Canning 
et ee upon, and the promotion 
Cmbay t stone from the government 

> *0 the exalted position of gov- 


ernor-o i = = = 
Seneral of India, It is superfluous t 
o 


peas, that the fou 
various r g 

ue a amou were simply based u 
a sation of the autt ie 
and that the a ona 


whic i ; 

fe ee Journals were acreed at 
isda jeu Juucture, was the utter 
oe T ae fe m respect to the inten- 
Coane cei home government and the 
fede rectors. The exceptional point 
Hee dene iB Hee SUS notifica- 

1 l eptember, whi i 

n tribute to the ae of. ike Wee 
lenry Lawrence and Mr. J. R. Colvin.* 
The reappointment of General Outram to 
the chief commissionership of Oude, in 


commaud of the troops in the Dinapore 


with unanimous satisfaction and approval. 
The private minute of the governor-general 
on the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, has 
already been given; and the following is 
the government notification :— E 


“Fort William, Foreign Department, 19th Sept., 1857. 

“ Notification—'T'he right honourable the gov- 
ernor-general in council having appointed a suc- 
cessor to the late Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., in 
the post of chief commissioner of Oude, desires to take 
the opportunity of testifying publicly in this form, 
as he has already testified in addressing the Hon. 
Court of Directors, the deep sorrow with which 
he laments the loss of that eminent man. In the 
course of a service extending over thirty-five years 
in Burmah, in Affghanistan, in Nepaul, in the Punjab, 
and in Rajpootana, Sir Henry Lawrence was dis- 
tinguished for high ability, devoted zeal, and gen- 
erous and self-denying exertions for the welfare 
of those around him. As a soldier, an adminis- 
trator, and a statesman, he has earned a reputation 
amongst the foremost. Impressed with a sense of 
his great qualifications, the governor-general in 
council selected him to be ehief commissioner 1n 
Oude. In that position, from the first appearance 
of disaffection amongst the troops quartered in the 
province, his conduct was marked by foresight, calm 


judg: and courage; and if anything could have 
ie calamitous outbreak, which has tea 
followed by the temporary subversion of Brinig 
authority in Oude, the measures which ven e 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, and the confeen ce Nt ic a 
men, high and low, European and natia ehi a 
energy, his wisdom, and his spirit oidi ie 
kindliness, would have acco tee A 
ong as there was any i 

ee ne soldiery by appeals to their semeia ae 
and honour, he left no becoming men ae 
conciliate them. When violin An Porink AH 
called for stern retribution, hè i PO ieti 


i ing severe 
im) uncongenial { i 
mhe (oaa s | disorder and 


armed 
rebellion threatened, he vas 
precautionary preparations whic P ent rapidly aad. 
ning he had had in view, were Cart : 


* See ante, pp- T; 55 


idation for these | 


only point, but one, upon | 


place of Sir Henry Lawrence, and to the | 


and Cawnpore divisions, was also received | 
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effectually. He has been prematurely removed from 
the scene; but it is due mainly to his exertions, 


iudgment, and skill, that the garrison of Lucknow 
ee bam able to defy the assaults of its assailants, 


and still maintains its ground. The loss of such a 
man in the present circumstances of India is indeed 
‘a heavy public calamity. -The governor-general in 
council deplores it deeply, and desires to place on 
record his appreciation of the eminent services, his 
admiration of the high character, and his affectionate 
respect for the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 3 
“By order of the governor-general of India in 


council. 
“ G, F. EDMONSTONE, Secretary to the 


Government of India.” 


The native feeling in Calcutta was na- 
turally influenced by the mild and equable 
policy of the governor-general ; and to 
manifest their appreciation of the efforts of 
his government for the maintenance of 
tranquillity at the capital, the chief Hindoo 
families in Calcutta resolved to dispense 
with the usual nauches, and other enter- 
tainments at the Puga festival, in conse- 
quence of the troubled state of the country ; 
and the leading Mohammedans also pre- 
sented an address to the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, expressive of their satisfaction at 
the measures taken to prevent disturbances 
during the Mohurrum. Meantime, rein- 
forcements of troops from England began 
to arrive in the Hooghly, and the dawn of 
a brighter future for India was gradually 
developed in the revival of the military 
prestige and uncompromising supremacy of 
its English rulers.* 

By the middle of October the reinforce- 
ments from England began to arrive in 
India, and public attention, in Calcutta, was 
principally directed to the reception and 
dispatch of troops to the various points of 
disturbance, and to the monetary operations 
of the government, which were rendered 


* The Calcutta Englishman, of September 22nd, 
1857, noticed these arrivals in the following passage : 
—“ Fresh European regiments are arriving, In 
particular, on Sunday, September the 20th, H.M.’s 
93rd highlanders arrived in H.M.’s ship Belle Isle. As 
the ship arrived off Garden Reach, where were a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, enjoying a day’s pleasure in 
the botanical gardens, the latter saluted them with 
the waving of handkerchiefs, and the usual demon- 
strations of welcome. On this, the men on board, 
who swarmed like bees along the ship’s side, set 
up a cheer, which appeared ‘to make the welkin 
ring again:’ this was several times repeated, and 
followed by the Martial sound of the highland 
pigroch playing some of Scotland’s national airs. 
Much to the disappointment of the men, they have 
not as yet been able to land, in consequence of 
the temporary difficulty experienced in obtaining 
suitable accommodation for the number of troops 


eS ae England, China, and elsewhere; 


extremely embarrassiy 
difficulties that had arise he Ah 
ordered state of the cout fon 
sequent inability: of y 


the banj 
ik 
make further advances oa of 


securities. In some ir a „50ve 
impracticable to raise mone We 
purposes on the deposit of cae 
the heavy sacrifices n me 
quence by the holder 
had the effect of still fartiier ace 
the money-market, and thereh i 
cating the difficulties under which 
ernment already laboured. The m F 
the bank came upon the public h i p oi 
and added considerably to vv pan 
alarm and excitement occasioned = 
insurrectionary proceedings in the Nott. 
Western Provinces; while the eavern 
with which the occasion was seized b 
large number of indigo planters and railway. 
contractors, to press their claims to com.. 
pensation for losses sustained through the | 
mutiny, upon the notice of the government || | 
at the earliest possible moment, by m | 
means tended to mitigate the anxieties of | 
the governor-general and his council, orto | 
encourage a general feeling of confidence f 
in the policy which had to develop ite] 
amidst daily accumulating difficulties. | | | 
With regard to the financial state of the 
Indian government at the time, itis tole 
observed, that at the close of 1856, fre) 
months only before the outbreak at Meern, 
the balance-sheet of revenue and expand | 
ture exhibited a deficiency of slices, 
be provided for from the income 9 lla 
ensuing year. The number of men 18 


aper. 
ecessitated in j and | 
S of suci 


es iN 
ya 


3 . ing all her majest 
Indian army, including an the various |} 


and the Company’s troops, 
contingents and irregular corps) £ 
ire, We 

but they have expressed. a strong der obe 
told, to disembark as speedily as poss is their ¢f 
without delay. ‘Up and at them: ent, of SH 
Tt was in allusion to this gallant eeu ed thet- 
both officers and men so highly disney igm h 
selves during the late, Crimean 1 
the Parisian Charivari hit off a happy 
senting a highlander keeping si Y wards 8 
a precipice, with his back turne pon the | 
Tartar and a French Zouave. ader show e f 

3 ssured Bie ney 


expressing his dread lest the bighi sss 
a step to the rear and be lost, st rep! 5! 
Zouave, who significantly on Teas i w 
ig ien, mon ami, ¢ p ife i 
Faas Nether do we think they A 2 ei i 
were eager for the fray, 1t1s they: th 
and the Himalaya, which Mate A 
on September the 10th, bo rst of the 
The former we believe is the aie 
from England with reinforce 


INDIAN } 
PS HH line amounted, before the rebel- 
rea 1 fo? i a 393 men. The annual expense 
is | “jon, $ ining this force was estimated at 
a “ea 369 or nearly ten millions and 
ier OT orling: At oe end of 1857, not 
Vy) palf § y atıve army wer 
oe la 100,009 of the na y were 
it J pore ‘om and the expenses of the force, 
; an iy in F calculated, would be reduced, by con- 
ane. | yt Bt forfeiture, some three millions and 
tig a. but, on the other hand, recruiting 
si a progressing in the Punjab and in 
mpl ie co that the actual saving upon the 
aor. | I sates from the revolt, could not be 
sal at aa at more than two millions. There 
prise, | pe also, up to the beginning of October, 
te of | (iout 30,000 troops on their way from 
i tle ||) poland, the passage-money to be paid for 
orth |] gach man being £49. The cost of the 
mes |\ aintenance of these reinforcements could 
1| main! 7 A 
bya | | mot be calculated in India at less than 
ilivay | -£2,000,000 ; and thus, in one item alone, 
com || jhe estimated saving from the pay and 
hi the | | maintenance of the native army, was certain 
ment || | to be absorbed. There was then. to be 
y xo iif | provided the one million and a-half required 
E a to cover the expense of the passage, which 
e mas placed against the probable saving 
| | derived from the stoppage of public works. 
Ms | in far, therefore, the military expenses of 
f the i government, appeared to be brought 
tobe vithia the limits of the previous year’s 
wll p ere; but a diffculty then arose, 
rt | | eee fact that not half the usual revenue 
cae E ikely to be collected from the north- 
1, eels from some parts of Bengal; that 
tie expenses must be incurred in trans- 


the la ete the European reinforcements to 
fis Aa of the country, and to meet 
enhanced charges in the Punjab: it 


riots | | Was, conse t ; 

erel 11) Thdian aa ently, deemed impossible, by 
F | couche ees S, that any government could 
ie oh rine them i airs of the presidencies, and 
p e | atge fand © a successful issue, without 
whit | btan T S, which, as they could not be 
AA Todi ed from the resources of British 


ada 
fare ae ee to be sought for in 
Pny to rai he disinclination of the Com- 

course ad, money by a European loan, 
trans in Te to the difficulties of its 
confident ndia; until at length, it was 
: st Pored, that unless assistance 
Must o from Europe, the government 
Po: said to a dead-lock. “We are not 
the Suro wi of the most influential of 
1 ting He i community at Calcutta, 
sjpiltolm, ypc times of Ochterlony and 
i Picit A ten the native army trusted so 
O British honour, that they sub- 


Instances, twent 


severest justice, that 
more to those days wl 
man in India, w 
honoured, instead 
and reviled.” 


tie gross debt of the Anglo-Indian gov- 

nment, at the commencement of 1857 
era to £62,095,175—equal to three 
imes the ordinary revenue of the country ; 
and involving an annual net charge of 
£2,924,577 for interest. To meet the 
actual cost of government, taxation had been 


hen, to be an English- 
as to be respected and 
of to be hunted down 


already strained to the utmost possibility 
of tension; and every shilling that could be 
wrung from the people, by the ingenuity of 
the tax-collector, was grasped for the exi- 
gencies of the state. By the close of the 
year the liabilities of the Company’s govern- 
ment had increased to an enormous amount; 
while the resources, from which they should 


have been met, were by the same time fright- 
fully diminished. 

It was calculated that the increased 
charges upon revenue, arising from the 
rebellion, would amount, for the year 1857, 
to six millions sterling; and that including 
the losses by plunder of the public trea- 
suries, the destruction of public property, 
and the non-collection of revenue, the deficit 
for the year would amount to between ten 
and fifteen millions of pounds ; to meet which 
it was believed there were no other resources 
available than a heavy loan in the English 
market, or a vastly increased and oppressive 
system of taxation over a country already 
impoverished and fainting under the struggle 
to which it had been exposed, and the in- 
exorable grasp of the tax-gatherer. That 
under such circumstances the administra- 
tion of Lord Canning should become un- 
was but a natural consequence 0 
his position, and of the tremendous respon- 


sibilities that had suddenly devolved upon 
i and his colleagues. 

ne midst of the difficulty thus oo 
a scheme was at length devised by Moe 3 
might be overcome, and ihe e 
hopeless debt be removed feo roe : 
of the government. _ the Bs Ole 
revenue in India being tert at eae | 
Jand-tax, and it being 2° of eee || 
provinces AS were exposed ° 
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or even fluctuating scale of the impost, great 
distress prevailed, from lands going out of 
culture, or perpetually changing hands, as 
one tenant after another was sold-up to 
pay the balances due to government; while 
among the opulent owners scarcely any 
would invest money in improvements which 
would be sure to bring with them a propor- 
tionate increase in the government demand : 
—the consequence of this very natural dis- 
inclination to expend money upon the land 
was, that funds which, under a different 
state of things, would be spent in works of 
irrigation, or other beneficial enterprise, 
were hoarded, invested in personal orna- 
ments, or squandered on marriage festivals 
aud pilgrimages. A system of settlements 
for long terms of years had already been 
substituted in many places for yearly re- 
newals of revenue bonds; but, after the ex- 
piration of thirty years, the door was again 
opened for fresh avd increased demands; 
aud none could be assured what those might 
be, since, in all the fiscal machinery of gov- 
ernment, there existed an abundance of 
vexatious interference and extortion on the 
part of its subordinate officers. 

To counteract the growing evil, a Mr. 
George Norton proposed a scheme for the 
gradual extinction of it by the progressive 
redemption of the land-tax throughout 
India, and by suffering the ryots to become 
holders of land in fee-simple. He estimated 
the land revenue of India at twenty millions, 
which, at twenty years’ purchase, would be 
worth four hundred millions—a sum: that 
would enable government to pay the ex. 
penses of the war, clear off the Indian debt, 
aud invest money in improvements so ad- 
vantageously as to maintain the revenue at 
its then amount, until the reclaimed jungle 


[A., liig, 


| be favourably aPpreciatedq | 
practicability then becan 2 
it was far from certain ‘hee Question 
would be able to avail the, aS a cla 
the requisite purchases, a 
upon the face of it a q 
and, as a‘similar ex 
operation in Ceylon, from 
with beneficial results 
extent of land having 
franchised, and other | 
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ne © rote 


It, howey 
gree o 
periment }, 
1 Year Jp. 
to all pargi l 
been 


produce, bul | 
© one- | 
amount—the alanine wee the | 
was not thought inapplicable to the 
existing exigencies of the Indi 
ment. 

Among other sources of 
that exercised a depressing 
councils of the Sovernor-general toma || ne 
the end of the year, the policy that had | ge 
been adopted in reference to the exki | 
of Oude by the Indian government, was not 
one of the least embarrassing. Tiat per 
sonage had now, for some months, been de. | jp. 
tained a state prisoner in Fort William } qos 
and, as yet, was ignorant of the actul | js 
charge upon which he had been deprived of } 6; 
his liberty, and of the indulgences pertaining |} bat 
to his rank as sovereign. His mother and | ct 
immediate friends were in England, seek | me 
ing, at the foot of the throne, for the } go 
restoration of his kingdom, and the recog: 
nition of his rights. Whatever aus | tn 
might have existed of his complicity i a a 
designs of the mutinous armies of Ti is 
and of Oude, five months had now CAA 
without any definite charge aeai A | a 
personally; and it was not no ta R] r 
that he should become impatient nde 
restraint to which he was subjected. 


Orton | j 
then hy 
an govern. 


personal anxiety | 
influence on the \ 


fi 


ine 


Jands could supply all that was at present 
raised. He assumed that the landholders 
who would thus become owners of the soil, 
would be inalienably attached to a govern- 
ment under which their rights would be 
safe, and that they would naturally be averse 
to a change of rulers, by which their free- 
holds might be endangered. The projector 
of this scleme admitted that it would take 
a number of years, perhaps a century, to 
carry out his measure; but he contended 
that at least four millions a-year might at 
once be raised, and that, in the meantime 
a revised scale of taxation could be intro- 
uced, so as to prevent the possibility of loss 
to government. 


Eip or granted that the scheme would 


y 5 ri mbely 
this feeling, the ex-king, ina ‘al 
1857, petitioned the Bore LOC of te | 
council, that he might be aE ate heed) 
nature of the offence alleged n probs a i 
committed by him, and that th Ti toed | 
limit of his captivity might 7 
Either from a difficulty 10 m s 
against the captive, mona of subst 
certainty of the impracticabit reply W 
tiating one if made, no 0 Hone ut 
vouchsafed to the applicae™s, + 
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majesty was curtly informed, ma 
would know all about the nae i i 
little time.” How far this ae ce 
accord with a sense of tee or the 
state prisoner, was, doubt ae 

* See vol. i p- 55 
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mi | sieht be imagined that, in the case of e late, will be to oppress a population | 
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Fo i > ed, who will nei i 3 
l U J by the pomp and indulgences | arms till He aaa register or creates 
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ethe | intensely irksome. | The sins of a race were, oan petitioners submit that the Christian inhabi 
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. i y 7 ; 
(| Wajid Ali Shah, ex-king of Oude, separated | lation of the petteren te the rest of the popu- 
_ ip Maye 2 5 y j j z A y there is a broad and 
mnxiety || ; family and adherents, remained | mistakal > oae ane auna 
ety from his fe y 3 a 7 ained able line drawn, to have that distinction 


onthe \ a captive in the hands of those who had 
Dvards ‘|, overturned his throne, and wrenched the 
it lad] geptre from his feeble grasp. 

X-king ~The odium attached to the administration 
asnot | of Lord Canning, again became sensibly 
tper f increased by the introduction of an act 
a F tothe legislative council, for regulating the 
au,* f psesion of arms, which received the 


E sent of the governor-general in October, 

vedoi } 1857, and met with the universal disappro- 
Bh ie bees : 

awg f lation of the Christian inhabitants of Cal- 


n mig tta, who embodied their objections to the 
e f measure in the following memorial to the 


[i 
ge | severnor-general in council :— 
BRA R mie 
picon a ree! petition of the undersigned Chris- 
inthe f AN itants of Calcutta, on behalf of themselves 


T yom petitioners have read the 
i legislative council on the dth of 
/ pend nd received the assent of the governor- 
7 dam and ne th instant; and have observed, with 
“my to all AS that the said act is framed so as to 
on, within aN unofficial classes alike without distinc- 
bor he districts to which it shall be extended, 
f pova nor general in council, or of the 
| aiea ene of any place. The object and 
a Meeive, toe en an act being, as your petitioners 
peel f tthe } nable the government to take arms out 


at ands of di 
bable i a petitiones disaffected and dangerous persons, 
Ri | Re been con ar hoped that the said act would 
| whom alone A ìn express terms, to those classes 


danger 
OUP patis: ger could be apprehended. 
a to more feel strongly, that to apply the 

Noung he qQually with the rest of India, is to 


ners are further of opinion, that to 
Power to a magistrate or com- 
nof disarming all persons within 

18 judgment, may endanger the 
give to one official who may be 


acknowledged by the government at this time, a d 
in the like manner as was done with aod G 
Europeans at the disarming of the Punjab, to be 
cemped from the operation of a law which is 
wao dneppliable and therefore highly offensive 

“Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully pray 
that the governor-general in council would be pleased 
to make a declaration, such as is contemplated by 
the exemption clauses of the said act, for the ex- ; 
emption of all Christian inhabitants of this presidency 
from the application of the said law. 

“ And your petitioners, &c.” 


This appeal was acknowledged in due | 
course by the secretary to the government 
of India; who, on the 15th of October, in- 
formed the petitioners, that “the governor- 
general was unable to comply with the 
prayer of the petition;” but, at the same | 
time, he was directed to state, that all ex- | E 
emptions which might be just and reason- 
able, would be made by the local govern- 
ments, wherever the act, or any part of it, 
should be put in execution. The reply then 3 
proceeded as follows :— 


“The governor-general in council cordially appre- oy 


ciates the loyal feelings of the petitioners, an of 
k, as also the support 


those in whose name they spea 

which they have given to the government; but he 

cannot admit that the fact of the Arms Act being 

eneral in its terms, is any reflection upon their body. 
«The governor-general in council does ug ag 

in the apprehension of the petitioners, a ve | 

powers which under the act may be entrusts 


magistrates or to the commissioner of police wi 


abused in the manner sup osed by them. 
Neither does his lordship ™ on 
viewing the case of the Punja is pia 
Bengal. The Punjab, when the Os 
lace, was & newly conquered coun 
a hostile race; and it was reaso! 


broad | cae 


ine of demarcation betsve' 
population and j 


all Eur 
ident there- 
portion of the populat 
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to the British government; and many have given 
prools of this, by exercising influence and risking 
property and life in support of the government. 

“Jf, then, the law should undertake to lay down 
a line of distinction, and should class these men 
with those who are not to be trusted, it would do a 
great injustice. If, on the contrary, it draws no 
distinction, but leaves all exemptions to be made 
according to circumstances by the government which 
administers the law, no such injustice is committed ; 
and it appears to the governor-general in council 
scarcely possible that any Englishman, or any Chris- 
tian viewing the case dispassionately, should find 
offence to himself in such law. Most assuredly no 
such offence is intended; and the governor-general 
in council has directed me to furnish this explana- 
tion to the petitioners, in proof that such is the 
case.” 

This effort to conciliate where only an 
imaginary wrong existed, failed of course ; 
and a current of public opinion adverse 
to government, ran for a time, with in- 
creased virulence, through the capital of 
British India. 

On the 20th of October, the Calcutta 
volunteer guard, consisting of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and numbering, to- 
gether, about 900 men, were presented with 
colours and standards by Viscountess Can- 
ning, at the request of the governor-general, 
who sought, by this mark of attention to 
those of the inhabitants of the city who had 
stepped forward at a moment of supposed 
danger, to soften, in some degree, the pre- 
Judice that existed against himself and every 
act of his administration. The military dis- 
play upon the occasion was imposing and 
effective. Her ladyship arrived on the 
ground on horseback, at 5 P.M., accom- 
panied by the governor-general, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Generals Wyndham 
and Beatson, with a numerous and brilliant 
staff. A guard of honour had previously 
been dispatched to government-house to 
receive the colours, and escort them to the 
ground, where they remained furled until 
the arrival of the official cortege, preceded 
by the viscountess, who rode along the 
line of troops, and took a position in front. 
Meanwhile, orders were given to close the 
ranks, and form three sides of a square, on 
the artillery and right wing of the infantry 
—the colours still remaining cased, and 
resting upon drums, about forty paces in 
front of the centre of the line. After a 
brief interval, Lady Canning and the staff 
moved forward to the spot where the colours 
were deposited; the guards of cavalry and 
Infantry, as escorts, also moved forward, 
accompanied by the ensigns and colour. 
ee Na took post in rear of the 


e ea aL Re eae alee 


colours; the cavalry escor 
right, and the infantry ao 
Her ladyship then, with i 
through the ceremon Bye €, Wy 
colours to the ensigns Presentiy, 


; and cor 
knelt to receive the honoy, d come 


her hands. Her addressee ch 


ans 
as follows :— to the troo 


“ Calcutta Volunteers, —I hay i, 
presenting you these colours, — © Breat Pleasure į i 

“ The readiness with which i 
time of trouble and 
leisure, your ease, and 
on behalf of the safety 
with which you have ap} ! 
and discharge of your self-j ne to the K 
that these British colours will be con daem | fc 
worthy hands. f 

“ Take them, and remember that 


it behoves ||! 
to guard and defend them zealously ; whores a i| 
attention to your duties, by strict an y ready | 


obedience to your commanding o 
cheerful submission to discipline, to r 
the character of your corps, and keep unsullied tte 
honour of your colours.” i 
1 

At the conclusion of this address, Major 
Turnbull, the commandant of the volunteer! 


corps, stepped forward, and replied thus: | | | 


“ Lady Canning,—In the name of the volunte , 
I have to thank you for the honour you have cm | | 
ferred on us in presenting these colours, an hono 
fully appreciated by every member of the Caleutu; 
volunteer guards. 

“ Although the tide of events has turned frou} | 
ably, so that in all probability the volunteers my i 
never be called upon for active service; yet, un 
they ever be, judging from the high tone ane i 
dierly bearing pervading all ranks, Iam ee i 
that they are not only ready, but capable and man ae 
to do good services. ‘aca tote A 

G Every encouragement has been Afe Ap 
volunteers by the governor-genera Bo made | 
ceding to the requisitions that nare eared vil | 
their improvement. We are now fav colours bails | 
additional and lasting one by al tohet 
presented by your ladyship, whic lo the last on Mli 
care, the volunteers will dereng Tn yalty. AB 5 ! 
occasions, with true devotion an a of the Caleal® 
beg to repeat our thanks in the na 
volunteer guards.” 


includi 
From 20,000 to 25,000 person* i 
all the e/ité of the city, eras oy asl 
ceremonial, which had the e i a prot 
time, of allaying the ce ae a 
in the presidency ; and the oa radu H 
recall of the poeno Era ce and aori 
began to lose much of its 10r i 
nious tone. 

As a specimen of t 
at, and ema Every. a 
during the latter p 
1857, the following one adducet 
written in Calcutta may 


wenn to 

he disposit O cul 
(0) 

Of the 


; he earet Calcutta, where I cannot any 
ah he say we are secure. The imbecility 
oy, Jonge" overnment has so emboldened the 
| of our that openly, and without attempt 

mites alment, all sorts of things are 
Ste iy | ș conce An immense concourse of black- 


-potting 


ne er The police magistrates coolly say 
te | there is no law which empowers them to 
wre | deal with such people, and the legislative 
surem, | l council declare the law to be quite sufficient 
o trut |f l forall our wants. Clever, sharp natives who 
wl + are caught planning and sketching the fort, 
rae “counting and measuring the guns, even 


bearings from various points, if 


statin P| taking their 
and DHA ae before a magistrate cannot be 
ee | [i wnished, but must be admonished and let 
gi In Fort William, all sorts of vagabonds 
i are allowed to wander about, endeavouring 
Major | | to open communication with the king of 
unter | | Oude. Lord Canning does not like severity, 
i= | | nor does he like to do anything he should 
inten | do unless driven to it; thus he has been 
recor | implored to proclaim martial law, because 
ee | i Calcutta and the country around has 
|| heen for some time openly disaffected ; and 
favour f of course he refuses. Man after man is 
D ar | | brought to him, discovered in some treason- 
kn | able correspondence; he is only to be repri- 
el _ Manded. His own private moonshee was to 
willing lave stabbed him after breakfast one fine 
E an icine A god gets a severe reproof, but 
hye | 41 vere = eens nor hanging. Two men 
ade t one ught in the act of hauling down the 
nih | lire hes Fort William, and hoisting the 
ee ai rola of the holy prophet; this was to 
al Be xen a the signal for 13,000 nice young 
anl ma make a dash at the fort. Nothing 
oa | i! T00 cars of a mutiny among the European 
i is k wrung from Lord Canning the order 
Judins | p lles an execution, which was done this 
wt | voy o morning. We have (D.G.) escaped one 


‘ngerous period—the Mohammedan 


festiv 
ty i et the Buckre Bed: but the Mohur- 
Ad suc Pproaching; it lasts ten entire days; 


Such 1 
NE here y Sual masses of people are flock- 


^ row, but a fight for our very lives; 
of jt, ar One knows how we shall get out 
Ronee. there is a talk of sending 
any use T child aboard ship. But as 
orities q Measures of preparation, our 

o not dream of them. Our 


a Wa, 
Cannin a a measure forced down Lor 


roat; but government have 
3E 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


h 3 s 
| |m > T feel certain we must have not |q 


d | English soldiers althe name of 


SS - 


[seror wrireps, 


thrown every 


dis 
its way, couragement 


The wealth they could in 


tl : and res alii 
1e Community have formed we ee i; 
a fine yo 


cavalry. The poor 
a ees after undergoing 
only some 550 bayon ie HERON px 
odd having re e : he e ortreniggo 
would most gladly coa sag 2201! 
much of us; but itis too) back and make 
a 3 Dut itis too late; we will figl 
vr our own hous at ght 
ouses and neighbonrhoods— 
not for them. As for turni pes 
ou men fit to bear resia 4 bee 
de thoug > it w r Puo 
E Par of : 1t would be far too energetic 
e Senn aiten of the 24th of September, 
ee ore than ninety days since 
Bean of o transports for India left 
Ter u D itia troops for our protection; 
y may as well have the benefit of 
the sea air a little longer, for nothing is 
ready for them here (Calcutta). The same 
incapacity, the same ‘red-tape’ imbecility 
that killed our soldiers in the Crimea, are 
rampant here. Thus, although these troops | 
have been sighed for and expected these 
last two months—though every English 
soldier who can be added to the force in the 
field is equal to one hundred of the enemy, | 
and though our poor beleaguered country- | 
men, in many places, are hourly praying for 
help, 2,000 of our noble soldiers—fusiliers 
and highlanders—are kept kicking their | 
heels for days on board transports or in the 
fort, because there are no means ready for 
conveying them up the country ; and those 
that are detained on board the transports, 
there because there are no quarters | 
The authorities 


are kept 
ready for them on shore. i | 
well know, that a ship crowded with men, | | 
moored by the bank of a river in September | E: 
(the worst month of the year), is about the | 
best encouragement to cholera that can be | 
devised. They know it so well, that, out of | 
the crew of H.M.S. Sansperiel, they have | 
sent 400 men into the fort. But high- | 
fusiliers, who come out to save | 
n and children from torture | 


Janders and 


India, our wome 
ai death, are better on board ship, mih | 
malaria around them, than 12 wholes | 
uarters, or on the river on their way ; | 
> ne. Sometimes English soldiers 30 | 
rgotten altogether. poen | 
detachment oi her ee y 
i ormal s 

53rd foot, stationed at ne e ent 


0 
during the M 5 without food. 
literally forty A u forgotten W 


the rescue. 
Calcutta are fo: 
the case of the 


they are so few, what, ? 393 
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ness, will be the result when the reinforce- 
ments come pouring in, and are detained 
here? And now another difficulty has 
arisen in reference to these troops, and 
simply because (really it is the case) there 
is no one here connected with this govern- 
ment who knows his business. When 
H.M.S. Belle Isie was at Sandheads, the 
Underwriter, an American steam-tug, ran 
down to her to take her in tow, and de- 
manded 2,500 rupees (£250). This sum was 
refused; and the Underwriter would not 
tow the ship to Calcutta for less, and steamed 
away from her. Now be it remarked, that 
the price demanded was the ruling price 
paid by large merchant vessels. But because 
the Underwriter refused to tow the Belle Isle 
to Calcutta for less, the marine authorities 
have, in consequence, interdicted all their 
pilots from bringing in any vessel towed in 
by the Underwriter. The consequence is, 
that, as every ship must have a government 
pilot on board, the Underwriter’s occupation 
is gone. The American merchants in Cal- 
cutta are in such a state of excitement, that 
they have caused the English owners of 
steam-tugs to take the matter up; and I 
understand that the latter have given direc- 
tions to the commanders of all their tugs, 
not to take any government vessel in tow, 
or any vessel having government troops 
on board. Thus the government interests, 
the public interests, must suffer from the 
imbecility of the marine authorities.” 

A letter from Bombay expresses the 
views entertained by the European. com- 
munity of that presidency, in the following 
Strain ;— 

“The fatuity and blindness of the govern- 
ment officials continue to the present day ; 
and they have, mail after mail, it is now 
discovered, been wilfully misleading the 
queen's ministers as to the real state of 
affairs in India. I fancy we have seen the 
last of the East India Company; and it is 
time. Excess and abuse of ‘patronage— 
almost every member of the Company’s 
service being nearly related to the direc- 


Ls. g 


general remark from 
government officials. They 


men to pass unquestioned . 
| turns out that they were tl 


every One 


ling z 
the mutiny. * * x T 
very anxious to tide Over, if po 
next four or five months Without ak, 
their want of resources; and exhib 
view, all public works? expenditure, 
quarter has been stopped; vies y 
districts, officers are kept in aoe many 
for three or four months. That a ee y 
large amount, here or at home muted 
resorted to before long, on terms ae he | 
induce subscribers, is the very zene A ii 
pression ; and if the money required fy 
Indian purposes were to be borrowed in) \) 
England, it is probable that government 
securities here will be beneficially jp. 
fluenced by it. The native hoarders of / | 
gold and silver are gradually showing their || 
confidence in our supremacy, by reselling | | 
the gold at 16s., which they purchased 


tors, who Promote according to stupidity 
incapacity, and nearness of relationship, 
whenever the latter is combined with the 
former—maladministration of India, and 
misgovernment, will about sound ' their 
dying knell; and time it should, Last 

arch, several fakirs (or religious mendi- 
cants), tattooed and besmeared, were observed 
to be travelling all over Bengal and the 


elephants, which excited 


some time ago, when things looked gloomy, 
at 17s. per sicca weight—a result to which 
the British bayonets which have been land- ' 
ing on the banks of the Hooghly during f 
the past month, may have possibly cou- | 
tributed.” A 
In November, a bill was introduced into 
the legislative council, for the urn 
enabling the government to order delim- } 
7 i h the letters 
quent sepoys to be branded with the! Hal 
M, for mutiny, and D for desertion, na 
same way that European soldiers ar 
liable to those ignominious ne 
punishment had not hitherto been h a] 
in the native army, from deference to: 
high-caste prejudices of the me) 
it was chiefly composed. Abou 
time, a ship of war was dispa oe of si 
Andaman Islands, for the we a 
veying and selecting a site er matin? 
tlement, to which the defeat with asst 
and rebels might be dispatche ; On 
ance of the impossibility 
the 9th of December, a g! Fa 
British force at Calcutta a 6 about Bo 
tions, which then amounte e ey-iveelll? 
men, was held by the comma o-s 
ae es he govern 
in the presence of the E ion tor 
who had announced his intos short He, 
the seat of goverument for pacity % Sil 
Allahabad, for the greater andere ni 
munication with the com eval ove? 
and superintending the ge?” 
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f jand, 


f [tire approval, we deem it right specially and 
| | briefly to recapitulate them, in order that the policy 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


<. The commander-in-chief, as | 
before mentioned, also left Cal- 
ake the command of the army in | 
“having, by this Toa perfectly 
J arrangements or the cam- 
q for facilitating the transmission 
as they should arrive from Eng- 
the various points at which their 
vere required in the prosecution of 


ave 
to 


d, to 
+ services 


f ral’. 
NT however, to the departure of: 
s) 


for a temporary sojourn in 


| ove 
sailed, W 
` Directors O 


f the East India Company, by 
fle sovernor-general and his colleagues 
i D, 


in 
~ council :— 
1] 


| «fort William, Dec. 11th, 1857.—(No. 144.—Public). 
|| «Jt appears that very considerable misappre- 
|| hension prevails as to the measures which have been 
taken for the punishment of those who have been 
j guilty of mutiny, desertion, and rebellion, during 
| the recent disturbances in India, and as to certain 
‘instructions which have been issued for the guidance | 
jof civil officers charged with carrying out those} 
|| measures, and vested with extraordinary powers for | 
the purpose. Therefore, although our proceedings 
lave been regularly reported to your honourable 
court, and have as yet been honoured with your 


| of the government of India may not be misunder- 


stood, and that mistaken representations regarding 
tmay be corrected. 


“In the first place, it has been made a matter of 
peat against the government of India, that the 
ma) Yas not put under martial law after the 

currence of the mutinies. 
cats ae {0 this is, that the country was put 
3 toon a aw wherever it was necessary, and 

ìt could answer any good purpose to 


S Martial ] 
aw w 
Bvetnor of W was 


7 |! mutin 


he Alighreclaimed by the government of India, 


Une, 1857 ad and Benares divisions, on the 9th 
> as soon as the mutiny at Benares and 
was. aD lts consequences, became known. 

-> proclaimed by the lieutenant-governor of 
Patna q and Chota Nagpore ** divi- 
ower Provinces, immediately after the 
geo’ regiments and the Ramgurh 
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LEXFLANATION OF POLICY 


a hesitating 

g and un 
may be added, that 
country, the sm 


ude ( 
et to 
5 ed as if j 
“But, in truth gh 


t yy Were tak 
mutiny and rebellion. 

“ Martial law, in the 
phrase, is no law at all 
the will of the general. 


ordinary acceptation of the 
R 5 it has bees described, 
GATES ut martial law j ia i 
proclaimed under special regulations a ee E 
See ago provinces in the hees peek 
ynereby the government is empowered to suspend, 
either wholly or partially, the aa of pee 
dinary criminal courts, to establish martial law, and 
also to direct the immediate trial, by courts-martial, 
EE A raken in arms in open 
3 government; or (2) in the 
act of opposing, by force of arms, the authority of 
the same; or (3) in the actual commission of any 
overt act of rebellion against the state; or (4) in the 
act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
British government. 

“ Neither the effect of martial law, nor the mode 
in which courts-martial are to be constituted under 
the regulation, has ever been defined. But it seems 
clear that courts-martial cannot be composed of any 
but military officers, for there is nothing in the 
regulation so show that courts-martial, as therein 
described, can be otherwise constituted. 

“ Moreover, it should be borne in mind, that in 
Bengal, beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, there was no regulation which pro- 
vided for the punishment of treason or rebellion; 
and that the Mohammedan law, which in the absence 
of express regulation constitutes the criminal law of 
the country, does not provide any specific punish- 
ment for such crimes. Regulation X., of 1804, ren- 
dered a person guilty of treason or rebellion, liable 
to the punishment of death only in the event of his 
conviction before a court-martial; and CED 
court-martial under that regulation had no Up 
to try for treason or rebellion, unless the Ga 
was taken in arms in open hostility to thet eel 
government, or in the act of opposing by pee S 
arms the authority of the ann T ne Khe Actas 

+ at rebellion. 
commision of an overt ea did ot 
tend to Rot guilty of rebellion) unless taken in 

1 commission of an overt act. 
Sa Under these Se A pore 
: 7 uch embatr z 
might haye bee relied upon; and seeing that 
law a fficers at the disposal of the 
parts of the country 
ial of mutineers 
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i Thes res W ars a ‘Ss Wey 
intelligence and influence. ‘These measures were as | dars and others were mad 


nO ike 30th of May, when it was known that the 


mutiny of the sepoys had been followed in many | 


places by rebellion of the populace, Act No. XI., 
of 1857, was passed. By this law persons guilty 
of rebellion, or of waging war against the queen 
or the government, or of aiding and abetting therein, 
were rendered liable to the punishment of death, 
and to the forfeiture of all their property; and the 
crime of harbouring rebels, &c., was made heavily 
punishable; the supreme and local executive gov- 
ernments were empowered to issue a commission in 
any district in a state of rebellion, for the trial of 
rebels or persons charged with any other crime 
against the state, or with any heinous crime against 
person or property: the commissioners were em- 
powered to act singly, and were vested with absolute 
and final powers of judgment and execution, with- 
out the presence of law officers or assessors; and, 
finally, the possession of arms in any district in 
which it might be prohibited by the executive 
government, was made penal. 

“By Act No. XIV., of 1857, passed on the 6th 
June, provision was made for the punishment of 
persons convicted of exciting mutiny or sedition in 
the army; the offender was rendered liable to the 
punishment of death, and the forfeiture of all his 
property; and persons guilty of harbouring such 
offenders, were made liable to heavy punishment. 
Power was also given to general courts-martial, to 
try all persons, whether amenable to the articles 
of war or not, charged with any offence punishable 
by this or the preceding act; and the supreme and 
local executive governments were authorised to 
issue commissions in any district for the trial, by 
single commissioners, without the assistance of law 
officers or assessors, and with absolute and final 
power of judgment and execution, of any crime 
against the state, or any heinous offence whatever ; 
the term ‘heinous offence’ being declared to include 
every crime attended with great personal violence, 
or committed with the intention of forwarding the 
designs of those who are waging war against the 
State. 

“By Act No. XVL, of 1857, all heinous offences 
committed in any district under martial law, or in 
any district to which this act might be extended, 
were made punishable by death, transportation, or 
Imprisonment, and by forfeiture of all property and 
effects. j 

s These enormous powers have been largely ex- 
erca They have been entrusted not to military 
oficers only, but to civil officers and trustworthy 
persons not connected with the government, who 
under martial law properly so called $ 
had no authority; and the law 
in force in parts of 
troops, and no officers to s 

“ 

XIV., and XVL, European British s 
expressly exempted from their operation. 

“By Act No. XVII, of 1857 
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Trant, persons sus- 
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giving early intelligence o pPenally Espon 
mutiny or desertion resorting “song a 
“ Lastly, by Act No. XXV. eile estates. 
and effects of all persons amenabien T, the Pr 
war for the native arm » guilt © to the anp 
declared forfeit, and stringent Y of Mutin ki 
for the seizure of su or amea : 


uA NS we 
i a uch Property or efi Te pr 
the adjudication of forteiture jn ects, an 


the guilty person be conyi f l Cases, y 
escape before trial. t Whether he q 
“ Not only therefore is it not th 
law was not proclaimed in en S at mart 
was a necessity for it;. but the mea Ni ca 
the arrest, summary trial, and punishmecs 
offenders of every class, civil as w ie 
were far more widely spread, and ceai l 
stringent, than any that could have SD Y Not leg 
martial law. resulted fron 
“To an application of certain ; í 
cutta for the proclamation of mariah et gi 
city and in the rest of Bengal, where notwith A fi 
ing the mutinous spirit of the native tion s ae | 
smallest indication of disaffection on the i of the | 
people had or has been manifested, an answer > | 
given, setting forth at length the reasons whic 
made the adoption of such a measure inexpedient, | 
“ It may be affirmed with confidence, that no on 
useful object would have been attained by the pro- | 
clamation of martial law throughout India, or in i 
any part of India wherein it was not proclaimed, | 
which has not been attained in a far more effectual i 
way by special legislation adapted to the condition il} 
of a country throughout vast tracts of which mili- | 
tary authority was altogether unrepresented, and by | 
the executive measures consequent thereupon; while | 


the mere proclamation of martial law, without such | 
special legislation, though it might have soundel 
more imposingly, would have cramped the action 
government, by debarring the government from t A 
assistance of its civil officers in the Sune Hs} 
mutiny and of the crimes which have accompame i ‘| 
“ We now advert to the resolution of the E f 
July, containing directions to civil ofer i 
ing the punishment of mutineers, deserters, Ry 
rebels, and the burning of villages. solution | J 
“Tt has been shown that, before et tf it | ii 
was passed, civilians had been puleni o a 7 it 
mutiny and foe en a previously us ponens l 
only by courts-martial), an nish 
had Been given by the legislature i eT l 
ment of the crimes of rebellion, mu y individuel 
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council, or to the executive gore 
not been any interruption to 
tion between the governm 
civil officers in the districts; but 
tion was cut off, the working o Aa 
been very much impeded if a hy gov 
could not be appointed excep aye 
was therefore considered DE tes 
while the power of CONT aie 
before the telegraph wires We 


free com 
d their 
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such as the chief commissioners, 

adi Nagpore, commissioners of dis- 
the power of appointing special 

the acts. 

` ds came to the knowledge of the 

paih officially and through private 

o in some instances the powers given to 
at Toners were being abused, or at least 


omne re be 
er discretion, and that capital 


S; % 
| commis 
ithout proP 
t was ini ; | 
ing 2 period of anarchy, and on evidence 


Jinary circumstances, would not 
d; and that in some quarters the 
r a sepoy was enough, in the 
which then prevailed, to 


deserter 


wfhere were then many native officers and sol- 


susof the Bengal army, who, though absent: from 
heir regiments, were wholly innocent of the crime 
of desertion, and some who, so far from being guilty 
of mutiny, had used their best endeavours to prevent 
i saving the lives of their European officers at the 


ik of their own. 


“fo punish these men indiscriminately with 


L death, as deserters or mutineers, would have been a 


lame, To prevent their punishment was an im- 
erative duty of the government. 

ahe instructions in question were issued for the 
| guidance of civil, not military officers, and were of 
recessity in force only where civil power was exer- 
‘tied, ‘They prescribed discrimination between the 
guilty and those who might reasonably be supposed 
to be innocent. They sanction no lenity to the 
guilty. They give to the civil authorities no power 
finally releasing even the innocent. They do not 
pat mutineer or deserter, or, in fact, any officer 


eir military 


ney vould of course be dealt with by the 
orties according to their guilt or inno- 

“ 
econd, in 
ii’ which h r 
ae Officers 
time, or w 


the 


egard to men belonging to regi- 
ave mutinied, but which have not killed 
ae Committed any other sanguinary 

€ regiments cannot be ascertained, 


civil 

officer n j 

nS only ¢ ae Were directed to punish as muti- 
aS se who were found with arms in their 


Hh OP oe 
ree belion, or ee Were charged with a specific act 
be SSaty to üni om for special reasons it might be 
et ae forthwith. All others were to 
ent mi abad, or to such other place as the 


apl auth, order, to be dealt with by the 
iird: 


| Whi 110 revar 
ch have m sctd to men belonging to regiments 


flicted for trivial offences com-} 


present at the a eith 1 


present, they did thei 

; ei 

ce pii onal cases were 
‘It has not h 

; een 

E e ound that these orders are 

the least degree 

porer in dealing with those w 

ui au) $ 

guilty of mutiny or desertion, to say nothing of 

D 


raver cri 
g crimes. If they have saved innocent men 


from unjust uni y 
5 ishm z 
attained. pas he ent, their object has been so far | 


action R 
the proceedings of any Ae ee ee Opubon 
they neither were intended y } rity whatsoeyer, 
had, any restrictive eff o have, nor have they 
$ eet. Their tendency, on th 

contrary, so far as military trib wh 5 
is to extend the jurisdi y tribunals are concerned, 
to transfer ti h jurisdiction 2 f those tribunals, and 
would hay b ae ean which in ordinary course 
moo eye ae ealt with by civil officers. They 
pata bon: upon the European troops, the 

ansport of the arrested men to Allahabad or other 
military stations being assigned to the police or 
local guards. 

“In regard to the treatment of rebels not being 
mutineers, we warned the civil authorities to whom 
the power of life and death had been intrusted, that 
though it is ‘unquestionably necessary in the first 
attempt to restore order in a district in which the 
civil authority had been entirely overthrown, to 
administer the law with such promptitude and 
severity as will strike terror into the minds of the 
evil-disposed among the people, and will induce 
them by the fear of death to abstain from plunder, 
to restore stolen property, and to return to peaceful 
occupations; yet, when this object was once in a 
great degree attained, that “the punishment of 
crimes should be regulated with discrimination ;’ 
and in the tenth paragraph, after pointing out the 
difficulties that would probably be caused by the 
administration of the law in its extreme severity 
after the requisite impression had been made upon 
the rebellious and disorderly, and after order had 
been partially restored, we desired the civil authori- 
ties to encourage all persons to return to their occu- 
pations, postponing all minute, inguiry into nS 
political offences, _ but punishing the Bee 
offenders, and making examples of those w one c3 
the partial restoration of order, might be gu che 
serious outrages, Or of promoting the designs of the 


Is. : 3 
ae We cannot believe that these ineteuctioni 
need defence. They are addressed only to avt 


authorities; to men who, scattered fanang vide 
through the country, are wielding terrible paws > 
but powers which in the actual cond of ne 
we have not hesitated to confer. 1 i non eoa ar 
able that they should have hampere ea tion a 
single soldier. Wherever troops have baen uhi 
for thes purpose; they have been employ h 
‘any practical restriction on 

humanity and discretion © 
officers. 


In such cases, when pene 
been met with, quarter has been red given; an 
prisoners, whether tried on the 2 i 
command, IV 


or made over to t 
been punis 


hed immediate ne 
and necessary severity. aa 
condition of affairs errors 0% peseniency. 
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“ Lastly, as regards the burning of villages, 
our instructions—still, be it remembered, only to civil 
officers—were that, though a severe measure of this 
sort might be necessary as an example in some cases, 
where the mass of the inhabitants have committed a 
grave outrage, and the individual perpetrators can- 
not be reached, anything like a wholesale or indiscri- 
minate destruction of property, without due regard 
to the guilt or innocence of those affected by it, was 
to be strongly reprehended. Can there be a doubt 
of the justice of this order? To ourselves, not only 
the justice, but the necessity of it was manifest from 

“unofficial but perfectly trustworthy accounts which 
reached us of the proceedings of some of the autho- 
rities, both in the Allahabad and Benares divisions, 
shortly after the outbreak, and of the deserted state 
of the country within reach of the principal stations 
at the commencement of seed-time for the autumn 
harvest. Its success is shown by the return of the 
villagers to their occupations, and by the fact that 
even in the most disturbed districts the breadth of 
cultivation has not been very seriously diminished. 

“On the whole, we may observe, that the effect 
of the resolution, as regards the native public in the 
Bengal presidency (the vast majority of whom have 
shown no sympathy with the rebellion), has been to 
allay, in a great measure, the apprehension of a 
general and indiscriminate war against Hindoos and 


Mussulmans, guilty or not guilty, in revenge for the 
massacres of Delhi, Cawnpore, and Jhansie, which 


evil-disposed persons have industriously raised.— 
We have, &c., 


“ CANNING, 
“J. Low, 
“ CrcIL Brapoy, Secretary to 
of India.” 

This important document was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors, with sund ry enclo- 
sures, of which the following is a brief out- 
line. The first was the « humble” petition 
of one Mr. C. Wiliams, and 259 other 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its suburbs, to 
the governor-general, urging his excellency 
to proclaim martial law at once throughout 
the presidency of Bengal. Mr. C. Beadon the 
secretary to the government of India, replied 
to this address on the 21st of August, 1857 
declining to accede to the request to pro- 
claim martial law, on the ground that such 


J. DORING, 
B. PEacock. 
the Government. 


ourt dinar 
courts of judicature, would infallibly ed 


7 private uncertainty, 
1nconvenience, and hardship, without any 
commensurate advantage to the 
In Calcutta, the petitioners we 


that there were troops enough for the pro- 


ad already been proclaimed by the li 
nant-governor, 2 Hee ig 


898 


A copy of the resolutj 
government, dated the ae 
Issuing detailed Instructig 
ance of civil officers in the. 
tineers, deserters, and r He 
of preventing t] 
of extreme Severity, 
By this, no n 5 
ing to 


— 


T OY soldien 
Q had no 

as a mere deser 
with arm 


= 
a BF 


SIS OF deserters faqa | 
Without arms a in | 
any specific ach | 
O regiments Which | 
ot murdered tlieir 
auy other sanoyi. | 
e sent to Allahabad | 
and there made over to the commander ti i 
be dealt with by the military power, Mut. - 
neers or deserters taken by the civil power | 
and found to belong to regiments which had 
killed European officers, or had committe | 
other sanguinary crimes, might be tried and |} 
punished by the civil power. The miuute | 
continued thus :— 


“The governor-general in council is anxious to |) 
prevent measures of extreme severity being unneces- 
sarily resorted to, or carried to excess, or appli 
without due discrimination, in regard to acts oi | 
rebellion committed by persons not mutineers. act 

“It is unquestionably necessary, in wt ie i 
attempt to restore order in A district in w a A 
civil authority has been entirely overt wa A 
minister the law with such promptitude an Saidi f 
as will strike terror into the minds, of ne bf 
posed among the people, and will aga rese f 
the fear of death, to abstain from plun mi neil 
stolen property, and to return to perar degre? |, i 
tions. .But this object once in aul ber 
attained, the punishment of crimes sho 
lated with discrimination. 7 f the Jaw in ils 

“The continued administration Of ssion 
utmost severity, after the requisite diorder) an 
been made upon the rebellious and ed, would be 
after order has been partially Bee cl 
the effect of exasperating nerpie ether in 
probably induce them to band | Hes, an 
numbers for the protection of nea e depre 
view to retaliation—a result hes cultie 
It would greatly add to the di f ani 
the country hereafter, if a spirit © the minds |. 
their rulers were engendered a embittered 
people, and if their feelings wer a 
remembrance of needless poo gavoul, 
officers in every district shoul or makin 
condoning any heinous offences 
mises of pardon for such iane y 
persons to return to their usu 


* See vol. i., p- 58% 


vould 


ates 


Tg Ta = = 
A | s ly such of the principal offenders as 
hi, | ishing e ieit to postpone as far as possible 
', TS Phe appret into political offences, until such 
N; minute I ernment are in a position to deal 
met ie as the strength after thorough investigation. 
he au a o necessary however, even after a district 
z Mew i) 1 mayb restored to order, to make examples 
utes | s pare to time of such persons, if any, who may 
arde | fom ti e T serious outrages against person or pro- 
belong | te guilty ho, by stopping the dawk, or injuring 
uti Ig. Jp or Y telegraph, or otherwise, may endeavour 

Med fi fe electrie he designs of those who are waging 
Ct un. | |p promote th state.” Š 
5 f . the . 
Pii hi ji vat against = 

Na | 2 HY 2 
It bach || na despatch to the East Lae. Company, 
by the ||. rte 24th of December (No. 154, also in- 
i} of tle < : z : 

d sol. | eal) Lord Canning (in council) gave ex- 
taken | 4 ations of his reasons for the issue of the 
1 thet | a orders, beyond and apart from the 
atoi | icp No. 144. These reasons were to 
Which f ihe efect, that great and excessive severity 
| thei | jad been exercised in the punishment of 

5 a . < 
angui | sons supposed to be inculpated in the 
habad, | | mutiny, to the exasperation of large commu- 
a w | ities not otherwise hostile to the govern- 
Mut. | pent: The despatch proceeds— 
power, f. 
ch had «Jf we had refrained from taking measures to 


mitted f this end (the checking of undue severity)—if we 
dand f mi allowed the spirit of bitterness and hatred which 
| wsrapidly rising up and laying fast hold of the 


muute i minds of men of every class and race, to develop 
_} ilf unchecked—we should have miserably failed 
|} Mour duty, and should have exposed ourselves to 
ious to | | the charge of being nothing better than instruments 
neces: |} ‘vil Vengeance in the hands of an exasperated 
applied |) tommunity. 
acts || “We have felt that we had a higher function to 
1} dicharge, 
e fist | | nae have felt that neither the government of 
ch te) tt’, nor any government, can wisely punish in 
to at: | be that punishment so dealt may terrify and 
oe \4 ay for a season, but that with time and returning 


ara (ee the acts of authority are reviewed, and that 
em} = government which has punished blindly and 


estore | f Tengefully, will hav : oP on 
cup | eet ofits i lost its chief title to the 


oree 
ie | ! hen 5 rea; felt that the course which the govern- 

f Muence han May pursue at this crisis, will mainly 
int |} Me supremac eelings with which, in time to come, 
n bss thitacter of i of England will be viewed, and the 
ji l the queen’ er rulers estimated, by many millions 
j hav? Weaken be Subjects ; we have therefore avoided 
voui t claim. R any impatience of deliberate justice, 
i net and atts England has established to the 


achment of the well-affected natives 


‘mbers of these, of all classes, religions, 
Oyalty i pe PPorted the government ‘with 
Ovalty it } nown to your honourable court. 
tage, ias been our study to confirm and 


Y acts 5 should have been misunder- 
the gui misrepresented—that instructions 
hei ance of civil officers in the per- 
int duty, should have been described 
e free action of the military 
they were not addressed—is 
ut we look with confidence to the 


INDIAN MUTINY. [rrEcr oF 
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THE EXPLAN. ATIONS, 

TS 
n of the public 
events which are 
ers contained in our 
will be no longer mis- 


time when. ; 
A n, in a less exci T 
mind m excited conditio 


_A series of re 
ties was also 


acts 57 e 

P eas Oy hanging. 
«ee a Se reports, it was manifest that tl 
Be tate burning of villages alae 

uch harm in India; and the ractice was 
ees in a letter (unofficial from Alla- 
pet of the 6th of July, as “ most suicidal 
and mischievous.” Another letter, from the 
same place, of the 22nd of July, complained | 
of “the dangers and difficulties created by | 
lawless and reckless Europeans” there; | 
and a third letter, also inclosed, dated 

Benares, July 25th,” says— REAT 

The governor-general need not be afraid | 

of our letting off mutineers. Our object is ` 
to pass over all the mutual plunderings of 
the village communities during the time of 
anarchy ; and, now that matters are coming 
straight, and regular government is be- 
ginning to show its face over the troubled 
waters, to let bygones be bygones, wipe out 
all these ‘dacoities,’ as they might be termed, 
and induce all parties to return to their 
fields. In clear cases of plunder we are ar- | 
ranging for the restoration of stolen pro- | 
perty, or its value; in short, we are acting | 
as a sensible schoolmaster would act after a | 
barring out, and trying to get our childreu i 
into order again. There is really no vice | 
in these Rajpoot communities; they were | 
made to believe by the Mohammedans that | 
it was all up with us, and each village began | 
plundering on its own account ; but as oe | 
as regular government appeared, they sub- | 
sided into their original position. I really | 
believe that some of the very men who weng 
ready to fight the Europeans, and, in fact, 


some of those who actually did stand against 


both Europeans and guns in our little battle 


here the other day, are now quite friend 
and willing to g0 and fight for goron x 
wherever desired, It would ne ie 
have a servile war with our Hin ab: pee 
santry. 
Amore triu 
nies that had 


mphant refutationof th 

been showered ia } 
ernor-general and his administrati 
not have been placed upon 
contained in the first of the avovet 
At the time it was da ou 
elapsed since the firs 
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visible in the sepoy army; and the interven- 
ing period had been so completely filled 
with great events, and the necessities of 
action had left so little time for calm in- 
quiry, that no one could be justified in 
saying how far the Company, or the Board 
of Control, or the Indian military discipline, 
or the civil government at Calcutta, were 
or were not to blame for the mutiny, or for 
the unprepared state in which it found the 
government. As regards the Anglo-Indian 
government itself, the only test to be used 
was the fact of success—not immediate, 
sweeping, unresisted success, but fair suc- 
cess, such as boldness, energy, and prudence 
might be expected to obtain in the midst of 
unexampled difficulties. Tried by that 
standard, the Calcutta government might 
well claim to have done its duty efficiently, 
and that Lord Canning and his advisers 
had proved themselves to be successful ad- 
ministrators at a most momentous crisis. A 
few months previous to the date of this im- 
‘portant state paper, all India was expected 
to rise in arms against the domination of 
England. From Delhi to Lucknow the 
country was in a flame; and Central India, 
with its multitude of little sovereignties, was 
almost entirely out of our hands; while, in 
England, the public were dreading to hear 
by every mail that the armies of Bombay 
and Madras were in revolt, and that the 
Punjab was again a hostile province in the 
hands of the Sikhs. But in December, 
1857, these prospects, or rather these evil 
forebodings, had undergone a vast change, 
and the great Indian mutiny was trans- 
formed into a mere provincial Insurrection, 
requiring, instead of a gigantic scheme of 
Operations against an enemy dispersed over 
million and a-half of square miles, the 
comparatively minor exertions called for by 
a war that seemed to have dwindled into a 
local campaign. 
eae ee ee or other, never thoroughly 
» a report had obtained currency 
through the London newspapers, that, af 
z , that, after 
the departure of General Neill from Cawn- 
pore, in August, 1857, Mr. J. P, Chemis, O 
had been sent up by the governor-general 
to fulfil the important functions of civil 
governor of the Central Provinces, had s 
far intermeddled with the retribut S 
rangements of the general, as to RAN ae 
set at liberty upwards of a hundred of the 
ie a mutineers of Cawnpore, a 
eneral Neill had previ 
extreme R Sishinent. "eee tr 
HOO ime, the 


popular cry throughout 

Justice, even to exterminate Ope 

and the rumour that ath i 

as that charged upon Me a 
permitted, or afterwards 3 Grant i 
governor-general, added mAN y 
favourable opinion that ae to the s f 
quarters, of his lordship’s. ah in nal | 
the report assumed so tang tie enh 
it attracted the attention of Li 2 shape ths 
friends, who lost n ord Canti 


o time in refan tings 
for the actual facts ana whe toy 
charge rested, A correspo D iong 
Grant naturally ensued - 
official documents show 
ceedings in the matter, 
unqualified denial, as well as a 
refutation of the alleged impr i 
even greater fault, said to have 
mitted by the lieutenant. 
Central Provinces :— 


hi i 

lis lordship’ m 
an ha 
aud also Contain ay 
mplet 
udence, 
heen cop. 
governor of th 


Service Message from Mr. Talbot, Private Seerdey 
to the Governor-general, to Treutenant-colore i 
Strachey, Secretary to the Lieutenant-governry 
Benares, dated 19th December, 1857. H 
“The English newspapers, received by the lg 

mail, contain articles condemning the lieuten 

governor for having pardoned and liberated lil 

of the Cawnpore mutineers and rebels, who hi 

been seized by General Neill; and in some ppi 

it is said that the lieutenant-governor punished vii 

death English soldiers who assaulted the mutinis 
“ The governor-general is well aware domt 

like this can have taken place; but he request. 

Grant to write to him, stating whether there E 

conceivable foundation, however slight, for mi 

story; and whether Mr. Grant at any mea | 

to find fault with any of General Neil aed j 
“The governor-general will be gla a ont A 

Mr. Grant’s letter by the 24th instant, Fi 

that the truth may be known, ın Er 


gland 8s 8 


| confid 


| here, 
| differ 
pre, 
| positi 
| eit 
| these 
| u I 
| badly 
| which 
| jetk 
| towar 
| lishm 
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as possible.” | ri 
9 ji uot ff Essa 
From the Hon. J. P. Grant, Lientenan d Ty J p 
the Central Provinces, to the o ale Vins 
Canning, Governor-general of India, Bt even 
20th December, 1857. obliged ye trang 
“ My dear Lord,—I am greatly a evel 0 Engl 
lordship’s telegraphic messag? that ¢ Of the 
through Mr. Talbot, mentioning j » for tre 
newspapers, just received, con liberate ni 
as they allege, pardoned and a a 
Cawnpore mutineers and rebels a 7 i = 
by General Neill; and Be ish soli iia 
that I punished with am e story 8 not i} get 
assaulted the HAUTE ie patter fon 
the other could not Doe i “l 
ship asks me to say, I at) 
kaema at home, if there 18 an tag 
tion, however slight, for sue fnd fault atal) 
at any time saw reason tO | Er 
Neill’s measures. eave foundat! ay) 
“There is no concelva have "° Y 
slight, for either sorta z single § 


single person, or com 


INDIAN 
e person, seized by Gen ` 

Ise, ince I have been in these | mty aa Enn 
gl e connected with any assault by 
DA posinces soldiers on mutineers, and no case of any 
m wo ature, has come before me in any way what- 

i ji 
i i a never seen reason to find fault with any 
l gi “f i Neill’s measures. As it has, happened, I 
w f of Gene or had any, relations, direct or indirect, offi- 
Magy || pase Ber ficial, with General Neill, or any concern 
yl | cial OF sort with any act of his. Ihave never had 
ti of tres ondence with or about General Neill, and 
ing m Sat remember ever to haves seen him. Iam 
a J that in my private conversation I have never 
Olin pe nof the character of this lamented officer but 
ona fi ane admiration of his noble, soldierly qualities, 
w "ih [have always felt. 

in |) “iy arrived here on the 28th of August, and 
pn. | || General Neill left these provinces with Sir James 
a | Outram for Lucknow a few days afterwards. Iam 
y 1) confident that no occurrences such as these stories 
pii describe, relative to released prisoners or condemned 
e (1) ssidiers, happened at all within that period, and I 
ton. |) never heard of any such occurrences having happened 
file |} at any other time. For myself, since I have been 
| here, I have not had the slightest approach to a 
| diference, I do not. say with General Neill at Cawn- 
reay | | pore, but Isay with any military officer in any such 
| position as his anywhere. Neither I nor any one 


about me can guess what led to the fabrication of 
| these stories. 

“Iwill only add that the stories are in one sense 
| badly invented, as they impute to me a tendency 
| which all who have ever heard me speak on the sub- 
| ject know that I have not. I have the same feelings 
| towards these perfidious murderers that other Eng- 


o hii 


O Pt 

ie f || lshmen have, and I am not chary of expressing 
nex | || tem. No man is more strongly impressed with the 
ntig | || Meessity of executing, on this occasion, justice with 
sli | || M@most extreme severity, than I am; and it is im- 
Ru posible that any one, who had the least reason for 
uhe f i judging what my opinions are on this point, could 
al ||| ave mistaken them.—Your lordship’s very faithful 


Servant, f 
(Signed) 
Minute by the Right Hon. the Governor-general, 
aes 24th December, 1857. 
place on official record the telegraphic 
si í grapar 
r) | mae” and the private letter, which accompany this 


“J, P. GRANT.” 


JU “Iwish ¢ 


. t ui) 5 
th | Tie the arrival, four days ago, of the mail which 
on the 10th of November, I became 


aware, 
al inti first time, of a report having been 
Hii Deland, about three months ago from India to 
A | the Ca, O the effect that the lieutenant-governor 
"E An bel lan Provinces had liberated 150 mutineers 
Mi | Neill, hee in confinement by Brigadier-general 
ED | Tifeations vn that this story, sometimes with am- 


% mae always the same in the main, had 
Vii ing: | a8 well current in newspapers, and had 
| ‘dlenation ell it might create, a general feeling of 
|| Etter dishels England, but that it was not alto- 
Mfo “eved even by persons generally well- 

dian matters. 


wy yee On T 
Ne 3 
but y dia” that nothing of the kind had happened ; 


tesponi 8OVernment, placed in a post of 
You gy nly and who 
F 


Mr. Grant’ a me to do this; and 


l go to the Hon. Court of 


the mail of this da 
e questi j 
themselves, question and the answer to speak for 
“Tt is probab! 
course and died 


Very cautiously the 
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be received at the present time. 


“Tt seldom happens that a f, 
) alse charge 
piain and categorical a skape, and e En be 
o completely grappled with, as that which has been 


levelled against the li 
g e lieutenant-goyernor 
tral Provinces. pee oa 


(Signed) “Canninc—J. Dontn—J. Low.” 

It may be remembered, that in the month 
of August following the outbreak at Meerut, 
the British residents at Calcutta had pre- 
sented a petition declaring their distrust of 
the existing precautions, and praying that 
martial law might be proclaimed at once. The 
refusal of the governor-general to assent to 
this was a principal cause of the excessive 
violence with which he was subsequently 
assailed by the Calcutta public and the 
press. Lord Canning’s explanation of the 
course he adopted in the despatch quoted, 
completely exonerated his administration 
from the charge of imbecile and unpardon- 
able lenity, so often brought against it. 
His defence was, that he had established a 
power which acted far more summarily, 
vigorously, and effectively than courts-mar- 
tial could have done in so vast a country, 
where soldiers were few, and where martia. 
law had always been considered as only ap- 
plicable to the cases of rebels or enemies 
actually in arms. On the whole, the letter 
was looked upon as a substantial defence to 
the charges insisted upon against him; and 
jt was at length considered that he who had 
exercised supreme power during the period 
of the outburst, was fairly entitled to credit 
for the success that had attended his efforts, 
for the preservation of the Indian emba 

The progress of the ladies and children, 
and of the wounded soldiers of the GE 
of Lucknow, from the scene of their s a 
ing to Calcutta, was marked by 2 Fan 
ovations. Their departure from i 

; already been 

and a a Carano ae extract from 

iced; an he a e ; 
ao imic dated « Allahabad, Dec 
7th, 1857,” mar 


ks the deep interest whi 
i hat at that 
theit her olc endurance had excited 


lace also:—“ For the last two or three 
aes the brigadier and all his staff have 
been making the best arrangemeuts they 
could for the accommodation of the ladies, 


women, and children expected from Luck- 


now. The brigadier selected our brigade- 
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major to proceed yesterday by rail to 
Chemee, to scort the ladies down, who 
were expected to arrive here at noon to-day. 
At that hour all the carriages in the place 
were assembled at the railway. About 2 
P.M., a distant whistle announced the ap- 
proach of the train, which was answered by 
a spontaneous shout of pent-up feeling from 
all assembled. The train arrived; and was 
received by such cheers as British soldiers 
and sailors only know how to give, that 
would have done your kind heart good to 
hear. When all were fairly out of the 
train, the fort-adjutant called out, ‘One 
cheer more for our women, boys!’ and 
I think it will be many a long year ere they 
forget the entire heartiness with which that 
call was responded to.” 

It should be observed, that the line of 
carts and conveyances, of various sorts, 
which had brought the wayfarers from 
Cawnpore to Allahabad (a distance of 143 
miles), extended five miles in’ length; and 
when it is considered that the escort de- 
tached for its protection was limited to 
about 500 men only, and that a large body 
of insurgents was stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cawnpore, while formidable 
parties hovered about the line of march for 
nearly the whole distance, the ultimate safe 
arrival of the Convoy at Allahabad, may be 
looked upon as a special intervention of 
Divine Providence, which thus watched over 
the wounded and the most helpless of its 
people, and brought them, with grateful 
hearts, to a haven of safety. 

A young officer of the rescued garrison, 
who had been Severely wounded during the 
ae of epee in a letter dated from 

ner «oth to January 5th, describes 
some incidents of the progress of the convoy 
towards Calcutta, as follows :— 
A “Dinapore, Dec. 28th. 
ort think my last ieee was from Alla- 
habad, glvmg you some account of our 
troubles on the way from Cawnpore, after 
the relief of Lucknow, and defeat of the 
enemy at the latter place by the com mander- 
in-chief. On the whole, I think the jour- 
ney, although a rough one, has done me no 
arm. We found everything very comfort- 
able, and ae one most kind and attentive | 
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J} intend go” xcept that the day before yester- 
No news, E: əs here went out to Chuprah, 
day m eoin miles off; licked’ the rebels 
i toe elightfully, and took four large guns. 
Ne iocs on our side. 

a Bor now write from Coolna: we 
tae had a fair passage up to this sere es 
jdermg the low water in the apis Du 1e 
“ithe Ganges, I may say, two days ago, 
ad jf md are now in one of its small branches. 


er I think three days will land us in Calcutta. 
mi Iam now anxious to reach the end of 
| ourjourney. My poor head has been con- 
A | stantly probed to get out that piece of bone, 
“j | md also the musket-ball, without effect 
i ‘til yesterday, when the refractory bit of 
w skull was at last extracted. The leaden 
a | mark of the ball is evident on the flat 


ot | surface. It was a great matter to get it 
ne | oUt; but Lam thankful to say the surgeon 
ut | 80 discovered the ball, and hopes, in a few 
as ft days, to remove it also; then the wound 
ck | Wilspecdily heal up. But I must undergo 
| {| operation for this after I reach Calcutta. 
| jl At length the rescued band approached 
i | mithin sight of the capital of British India; 
| tas the steamer Madras slowly glided 
ni | ng the bosom of the Hooghly with its 
mif oured freight, the sympathies of the 
Bip People who lined the banks and landing- 
jè | Places of the river, found expression in joyous 
| Mügratulations and fervent thanksgiving. 
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arts of Fort William an- 
penn that adras was passing 
pore; and almost everybody that had 
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Ghat, where it was fata ted ne oe 
E would land; The Madras having, 
Lowever, a heavy Up-country boat in tow 
made, notwithstanding the tide in her 
favour, but slow pro 
became evident that 
ere the night set in, a 


was dispatched to the commander of the 
steamer to anchor below Garden-reach,. 
and to come up next morning. At six 
o'clock on Saturday morning, a crowd of 
people assembled at Prinsep’s Ghat; but a 
dense fog delayed the arrival of the Madras, 
and it was not until a quarter to eight that 
she could be sighted. A royal salute of 
twenty-one guns from the ramparts of Fort 
William announced her arrival, and other 
salutes followed from the men-of-war in the 
river. All vessels in the river, with the 


exception of the American. ships close to | 
Prinsep’s Ghât, were dressed out with all 


their flags, and presented a very imposing 


sight. Along the steps from the ghât | 


down to the waters edge was a sort of 
gangway, guarded by. policemen ; and, along 
the whole, red carpeting was laid out, such 
as it is customary to use on state occasions. 
At last the Madras arrived off the ghat; 
but owing to some cause or other, con- 
siderable delay took place before the pas- 


sengers could be landed; the public, in the 


meantime, looking on in stern silence, as x 
afraid lest even now some accident might 
happen to those whose escape ee e 
hands of a barbarous and uen ee 
enemy was decreed by a, me - n 
dence. The whole scene parag E 
PEE the ia ot Be a 
expression on the J 
o universal sympathy for those 


ia i e to the hos- 
yf EM be remembered that, in anticipa- | they were ve T TEM Beadon, the 
s | a of the arrival of the ‘Lucknow fugi- | pitable ons et Ee ‘department, on be- 
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elp nos, issued a SERE ent notification half of Sain is governor-general, 
HP Mouncine the s t, and suggesting the | private secretary Canning; and Dr. Leckie, 
oe } Most d d event, an sugg to} an behalf of Lord an g; ent 


Vidua] *Corous mode of reception for indi- 
Many ~° Painfully circumstanced as were 
tips ace party.* How well his lord- 
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Hal Cct, Will be seen from the following 
ath | utta, om a communication dated “ Cal- 
a On y 10th, 1857 :”— 

IUR uday, the 8th, at 5 P.a., two guns 
j * See ante, p. 99. 
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thronging towards the gangwo Be ie 
whisper of voice E o given at first, 

t slowly responded oe et with t 
bt eae too much occupied 
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S, indicat: ss 
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own reflections to think of cheering; but 
as the ladies and children proceeded up, 
eople doffed their hats almost mechani- 
cally, silently looking on as the heroines 
passed up. At this moment another ship 
in the harbour fired a salute; but it did 
not sound joyfully; it appeared rather like 
minute-guns in remembrance of those 
whose widows and orphans were now pass- 
ing in solemn review before us. 

“The black dresses of most of the ladies 
told the tale of their bereavement; whilst 
the pallid faces, the downcast looks, and 
the slow walk, bore evidence of the great 
sufferings they must have undergone both 
in mind and body. And yet how thankful 
should we be that they have been spared 
other trials, in comparison to which death 
itself would be relief. As they passed, a 
chaos of sad recollections forced itself upon 
our minds, and we asked—where are those 
who, for the sake of saving English women 
and children from dishonour and death, 
have willingly sacrificed their own lives? 
Where is the illustrious Havelock? where 
the heroic Neill? where so many others 
that have stretched forth the arm for the 
rescue of helpless women and innocent 
children? Alas! they are no more; but 
their names will live for ever in the heart 
of every true Briton. And, though there 
is no monument to mark the place where 
they sleep the everlasting sleep, their blood 
has marked in indelible ink, in the bosoms of 
their surviving brethren, the word ‘ retribu- 
tion” The solemn procession thus passed 
on, and was handed into carriages which 
conveyed them to their temporary home. 
Home, did we say? It sounds almost like 
mockery to call the solitary room of the 
widow and her orphan by that name. 
Though the government Gazette intimated 
that the governor-general’s state barges and 
carriages would be in attendance, by some 
oversight none of them came up to the 
ghat; and: we confess that, in our humble 
Opinion, the presence of Lord and Lady 
Canning on such an occasion would have 
been as desirable as gratifying to all.” 

One more extract from a letter of the 
Wounded officer already referred to,* ex- 
Presses the gratification felt by the sufferers 
at their most considerate reception :— 

* See ante, p. 402. 
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noticed as an historical fact, that an 
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\| General Hearsey has in vain endeavoured be stung into patriotism or roused into 
|. to obtain permission to bring to trial and righteous indignation. The feeling against 
|l eandign punishment a havildar and two] him is well-nigh unanimous; and Gul 
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“jn some of the greatest atrocities. He can- | beyond the Calcutta ditch, condemn him 
N iotsucceed. The answer 1s, ‘The governor- |as strongly as the sternest and most fiery 
|) general is averse to measures of severity.’ | soldiers. Much of the blame of his inane 
|| Do not be misled by the excuse that Lord proceedings has been thrown upon the 
| Canning is in the hands of bad advisers, | military secretary, Colonel Birch; but most 
ali l ad that his civilian councillors are the| unjustly, since he is far from holding his 
|| persons to blame for his absurd apathy, | lordship’s views, or having that influence to 
| obstinacy, and weak-minded attempts at|which his high position and experience 

‘| conciliation and clemency. They are in- entitle him.” 
|} competent enough ; and their measures have| Another writer says—“ Lord Canning 
‘| teen sufficiently pernicious to justify the has been so frightened by the accusation of 
J. | eonviction that the curse of India has been | missionary zeal, that he is ready to do any- 
| the preposterous interference of civilians in thing to clear himself from it. The old 
f military affairs. But Lord Canning is alone policy of protecting Mohammedanism and 
i | answerable for his own acts. — He began by | Hindooism is in greater force than ever. 
| professing that he would act independently | It cannot be too often repeated, that our 
‘| ofcouncil and secretaries, and thereby en- | duty, both as a just government and as a 
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Christian one, is to tolerate all false reli- 
gions, but not to protect them. Hitherto 
we have fostered and encouraged them, and 
we have especially patronised Mohamme- 
danism as being the most dangerous. 
During the Mohurrum this year, the gov- 
ernor-general and Mr. Halliday gave the 
strongest assurance of protection to the 
Mohammedan community—exhorted them 
not to fear any interference, and actually 
sent European policemen to keep the roads, 
and to walk at the head of the processions. 
So completely did the Mohammedans take 
possession of the road, that gentlemen 
wishing to pass to another part of the town 
were turned back. I am at a loss to con- 
ceive on what principle the disaffected Mo- 
hammedans of Calcutta are to receive a 
degree of protection, and to be allowed ex- 
clusive privileges, which would not be 
accorded to any class of religious procession 
at home. The business of the police should 
be to keep Europeans or Hindoos from 
breaking the heads either of Mussulmans 
or of each other; and, on the other hand, 
to keep any procession from interfering with 
the rights or convenience of the remainder 
of the inhabitants. But, unless the strongest 
pressure from home is applied, the ‘old 
Indian’ system of pampering and cocker- 
ing the most disaffected of our subjects, will 
be pursued as of old, and with the same 
sort of ruinous results. Even the lamented 
Sir H. Lawrence was so far infected with 
this mania as seriously to damage his plan 
of defence at Lucknow, by requiring the 
engineer to ‘spare the holy places, i.e. 
Mohammedan mosques, where prayers are 
daily offered for our destruction, and thanks 
returned for the slaughter of our wives and 
children, ‘and private property.” This 
undue softness was the one blemish in he 
noble character. In such a case, neither 
Westminster Abbey nor St. Peter’s should 
aye been spared. To save the life of any 
one woman or child killed within the resi- 
dency, would have been a sufficient reason 
for laying the whole of Lucknow in ashes 
But such is the effect of a long residence in 
India, that few even of our best pnblic 
men escape being Mohammedanised or 
Brahminised, with what results has been 
seen during the last six months. Red tape 
still reigns triumphant. Will it be iea 
at home, that the first British troops wh 
arrived, instead of bein i aan 
t g received with open 
aan as deliverers, were actually suffered to 
stand for pee on the Maidan, or plain, 
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that produced considerab è the ad HN Wie 
among the inhabitants: ce wasee | ami 
March, a telegraphic messes that de Onin 
from Barrackpore, annoW ts a that) T cen 
sepoys of two native roe ee 93 { hey 


a8 
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e) f pital 


5 re peli 
for t 
itants 
alled 
s selecte 
nd the Mohurrum. 
| jed ae appointed for the corps were 
| deat by companies of infantry and artil- 
weorP a detachments of cavalry patrolled 
| eP rough fares of the city. In connec- 
| the mith ie report, it was also asserted, 
ii i a native of high rauk in Calcutta had 
| |i zed to supply the deserters with arms 
fl on their arrival. Some arrests consequent 
i ypon the discovery of the proposed visit of 
Il thesepoys, were made; and among them, 
that of the individual charged with offering 
ams to the deserters ; but nothing serious 
||) resulted from the proceedings either way, 
yor did it appear, upon investigation, that 
anyreal cause for alarm had actually existed. 
The continuous arrivals of European 
troops at Calcutta during the preceding 
vinter, and the obvious necessity that had 
| arisen for permanently increasing the Bri- 
tsh force in India, induced the government 
to greatly enlarge the accommodation 
hitherto provided for them. Barrackpore, 
| the military station of the capital, from 
which it was distant about sixteen miles, 
mance abundantly furnished with lines 
| ge accommodation of native troops, 
|l ad little capabilities for quartering Euro- 
Al ee: and it was resolved, instead of con- 
ithe a new European barracks at that 
ao pasrense those at Chinsurah—a 
H+ more i niwenty miles from Calcutta, 1n 
A e thy situation, on the banks of 
| tfne he” and which already possessed 
wropean barrack and military hos- 
| the Reutions were accordingly made 
| ia Say additions; and several hun- 
ie ecupied Aa workmen were for some time 
J creasing the barrack accom- 


f modat; 

| ane to an extent equal to the require- 
| removing 5,000 men, and in destroying and 
l ee uildings, &., within 500 yards 
s ©’ to obtain space for the parade- 

The te 
Menal y Porary residence of the governor- 
kietudeş ae without its occasional dis- 
oe ortly after his lordship had 
D a Towards the end of March, 
ng the Me defective information con- 
ae Movements and strength of the 
mall European force, consisting 


<S 54th regiment, 
with some Madras 


ad appeared at 

between Allaha- 

y accident or by 

isdirected as re- 

which the enemy 

d, upon approaching a 

urrounded by a dense 

nly attacked by a large 

T with six guns were 

“ ey at once ope 

upon the little force thus taken be ae 

anda hasty retreat became inevitable, The 

loss was, however, but small, and the affair 

itself trifling, except as it tended to give 

encouragement to the rebels, by whom it 

was magnified into a splendid triumph; 

and the circumstance had also the effect of 

rendering the authorities uneasy, since it 

showed that, within a few miles of the pro- 

vincial capital, in which the governor- 

general had taken up his quarters, there 

were not only rebels prepared for mischief, 

but that the intelligence, upon which much 

depended for success in military operations, 
could not safely be relied on. 

Amidst the} serious anxieties insepara- 
ble from his exalted position, the governor- 
general did not lose sight of those claims 
upon his attention which were connected 
with works for the improvement of the 
country over which he presided; and thus, 
on the 24th of March, his lordship, with 
much ceremony, opened an extension of 
the great Indian railway between Allaha- 
bad aud Futtehpore. The state trip to the 
new station at the latter place was, under 
the circumstances, somewhat remarkable ; 
for, as the line throughout nearly its whole 
extent traversed an enemy’s country, it 
was considered prudent first to burn down 
the villages on either side of it, and to post 
a strong body of troops, with guns, at raat 
station. “The affair,” says big Ce is 
Englishman, “went off very well; Ae E 
guard at the several stations prey 
rebels from attempting to scarry oa i3 

], or obstructing the line. 
governor-genera > tion for Josses 

The question of Corhings of the rebels 
sustained by the proceeding! ; 
was warmly ‘agitated at E 
early part of the year; anai 
April, a re, of He 

Jd, to take into oe 
es be adopted for obtainin, 40) 
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government. Upon this occasion, it was 


| resolved—“1. That, in the opinion of the 


meeting, all Christian subjects of the Bri- 
tish government, whose property in the 
disturbed districts has suffered loss in con- 
sequence of the recent rebellion, are un- 


| doubtedly entitled to compensation from 


government for their losses. 2; That the 
time has now come when it is expedient to 
take steps to press such cases on the notice 
of the government, and that a committee be 
appointed to communicate with the autho- 
rities, and take such steps as may appear 
advisable in substantiation of those claims.” 
The consequence of this movement was 
shortly apparent in a government order, 
which applied to the cases of civilians only, 
and did not extend beyond the presidency 
of Bengal. By this notification, it was de- 
clared that the compensation to be afforded 
would be for loss of property and effects 
only, leaving questions affecting loss of life 
or health to be otherwise disposed of. A 
commissioner (Mr. E. Jackson) was ap- 
pointed at Calcutta to inquire into claims, 
and a limit was fixed for the reception of 
them—namely, the 25th of August follow- 
ing; after which, no claim was to be re- 
ceived from persons resident in India; but 
an extension of time was allowed for those 
absent from the country. In all cases 
where the amount claimed did not exceed 
50,000 rupees, the application to the com- 
missioner was to be accompanied by a de- 
tailed statement of the particulars of the 
claim, and of the evidence adducible in 
support of it; but where the property was 
of higher amount, the regulation required 
only a general estimate to accompany the 
application—a further period of three 
months being allowed for the preparation 
and submission of the detailed statement of 
losses. It was at the same time declared, 
that the preliminary operations described 
were not to be understood as constituting 
an actual claim upon the Company for any 
compensation whatever; nor did the registry 
of ‘applicants required, imply any recogni- 
ton of claims to compensation ; the Court 
of Directors “haying expressly reserved 
their final decision upon the question 
whether or not compensation for losses sus- 
tained by the mutiny shall be awarded.” 

Similar notification appeared also at 
Allahabad, applicable to the North-West 
Provinces ; and Messrs. C. Grant and 
+ H. Longden were there named commis- 
Sıoners, to receive and register claims. 
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es idene N g selected for the temporar eminent good conduct and exemplary courage which 
» | i |! P he E the governor-general ae they aiena ae the whole time that the corp? 
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| m ut All i : 2 ; 
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officers; but I trust to your communicating to them 


| wishes for their prosperity. May God bless you and 


ALLAHABAD—PROPOSED CHANGES.) HISTORY OF THE 


you in affectionate remembrance, and ever speak 
with that intense admiration which I feel for the 
glorious volunteers whom you have commanded with 
such distinction. It would afford me much pleasure 
to shake every one of them by the hand, and tell 
them how warmly I feel towards them. But this is 
impossible; my pressing duties will not allow me 
even to write a few farewell lines to each of your 


individually my affectionate adieu, and sincerest 


them.” 


A tribute like the above, from an officer 
so capable of appreciating the merits of the 
corps to whose commander it was addressed, 
became doubly valuable at the moment of 
separation. ; 

A project for the exaltation of the city of 
Allahabad into the capital of a presidency, 
which had been for some time under the 
consideration of government, became now 
a subject of serious attention. The peculiar 
features of this important station have al- 
ready been noticed.* Occupying ‘the point 
of a peninsula formed by the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, Allahabad could 
scarcely be paralleled for advantageous posi- 
tion by any other city in India; the one 
river bringing down to it a stream of traffic 
from Kumaon, Rohileund, Furruckabad, 
Cawnpore, Futtehpore, and the south-west- 
ern districts of Oude; while the other con- 
veyed to it that from Kurnaul, Meerut, 
Delhi, Agra, Calpee, and a wide extent of 


-s 


| rivers, aided by the r 
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country in Rajpootana, Bundeleund, and 
the Doab. Besides these commercial ad- 
vantages, Allahabad was nearly surrounded 
by an extraordinary number of large mili- 
tary and trading Stations, all within easy 
reach of it, and of each other. At one time 


it was in contemplation to have elevated 
Agra to the positi 


L on of a presidential city ; 
but for some reason the intention’ was not 
carried out; and, in lieu of it, the North- 
West Provinces Were formed into a lieute- 
nant-governorship, w 
its local government. 
gressed, events of 
showed the necessity 
tion of Allahabad as 


€ same time, one of 
the strongest forts in India; while its 


* See vol. i., p. 249, 
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with the revolted sepoys; permitting the 

olice to arrest suspected persons without 
the formality of warrants ; and making the 
zemindars and landowners responsible for 
the conduct of persons upon their estates ; 
with other measures of a similar tendency, 
each of which, in turn, became a subject of 
controversy, and generally of severe ani- 
madyersion, on the part of those who, com- 
menting upon the various topics from a 
distant view of their merits, were least en- 
titled to express an opinion upon the pro- 
ceedings of the governor-general, whose 
conduct was alternately represented as in- 
fluenced by an imbecile exhibition of ill- 
directed clemency, or a perfectly Draconian 


thirst for blood. T 

of July, 1858, Lord Guan 
quisite to check the over-real® 
tribunals at Allahabad, ve Of som 
ties were prone to execute ae the 
without waiting for formal ones 


guilt, he was loudly accused ofi i 


with the righteous demand for bl 
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clamation to the people S Pro. i 
notice of the English E “ cate a 
liament was among the first ee of 
governor-general with undue Sey 
with a policy that, by its rigour had 
insurmountable difficulties in the 
pacification of the country, 
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Dorine the interval between the proroga- 
tion of parliament, in August, and the close 
of the year 1857, public attention continued 
to be riveted to the events connected with 
the military revolt in Bengal, which had 
then acquired the characteristic features of 
a wide-spread insurrection; and as the suc- 
cessive details of operations reached this 
country, alternately bringing with them 
tidings of ruthless cruelt , of heroic achieve- 
ment, and of still-increasing disaffection, the 
question of competency to grapple with the 
exigencies of the crisis, as it regarded the 
supreme Anglo-Indian government (and 
was evidenced by its proceedings), became 
a theme of earnest discussion among all 
classes of society in this country, as it 
already had been in India. The points 
most angrily and pertinaciously urged 
against the administration of Lord Canning, 
were based upon the erroneous estimate 
formed, by himself and colleagues, of perils 
that were apparent at the very outbreak of 
the mutinies; and of which, it was con- 
12 


tended, he had most inexeusably mie i 
rated the nature and serious exter a mii 
the face of positive and ample evi tag 
their hourly increasing importan ‘au 
charged against his government, | 
neither prepared for the c i 
had arisen, nor disposed, by # Ge aff 
of its error, and an energe te of i! 
struggle against the cona ae orisi tt | 
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| hich they 
| pot extraor 


| ernor-gener: 
| jat the true character of the movement 


of the immense e 
ministration, must, naturally, have 
i to admit the seriousness of a 
it which would not only carry with the 
0". 4, existence a condemnation of the 

voy they had pursued, but would threaten 
Ie ey entire disruption of the system from 
De derived their power; and it was 
dinary that they should resist, as 
s possible, any such conviction. At 
me time, it is only fair to the gov- 
al and his council, to remark, 


Jong 2 
the sa 


shich had developed itself so suddenly and 
nysteriously, Was, for a long time after its 
mischievous effects were apparent, but im- 
perfectly appreciated by those who, in the 


‘midst of the disturbed districts, were con- 
‘sidered to be most intimately acquainted 
‘vith the sepoys and their grievances. 


It 
yas doubted by many of the best-informed 


among the civil officers of government, and 
‘experienced military men also, whether the 
“insurrection, even when it presented the 


extraordinary spectacle of an entire army in 


|a condition of revolt against the state to 
‘which it had sworn allegiance, was origi- 


mlly an organised and concerted national 
movement, or merely the result of local 
Imitation, and without any ulterior design 
innst the stability of the Company’s gov- 


i ment. At any rate, a singular inconsis- 


leucy was presented in the language of 


| many who held opinions condemnatory of 


the 
td 
gre 


.foverument of Lord Canning, because 
at Not at once perceive the germs of a 
national insurrection in the outbreak 


I tehellig 


Ht op 
iq Ree 10th of May, at Meerut; but who yet 


a $ 
med, in the same breath, that the whole 


3 P, could have been stifled in its birth, 
‘Uropean soldiers on the spot had 
po perly employed in intercepting the 
» ae mutineers towards Delhi. On 
role op BUlar anticipation of the possible entire 
ws cat Indian meee army, is N in Han- 
Mons’ Debates, 7th February, 1828. Mr. 

18 celebrated speech on law reform, 
‘tem, the deen other abuses in our judiciary 
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A tendencies of human nature, | the one hand insi 


t it had ar a ee Todien 
the outbreak, any machinery Aa E, £ 
the purpose of di E stence for 
: post Iscovering a latent con- 
splracy against its authority. The Eur 
refinement of a detective police had nat ech 
been grafted upon the state mysteries of 
British Indian polity; nor had it been the 
practice of the present or preceding admin- 
istrations to employ agents to keep it in- 
formed as to the tone of popular opinion 
within the limit of its own territories—the 
residents at the courts of native princes 
being the only channels through which the 
government received intelligence, or towhich 
it looked for information. The complica- 
tions of official duties and responsibilities 
were also impediments to the chances of 
any revelation reaching the quarter most 
immediately interested in its importance, 
through the intervention of a pernicious 
system of “routine” and “ circumlocution,” 
which retarded the progress of everything 
on its way to the governor-general in 
council, and rendered the voice of warn- 
ing utterly useless, as well as dangerous, 
to a too officious transgressor of official 
etiquette. 
Te is also observable, that, up to the mo- 
ment of the outbreak, Englishmen Jived 
and ruled in India with as much reliance 
upon the elements of security (that 1s, the 
power of government), and as much confi- 
dence in their safety as the dominant race, 
as they could possibly have done at homes 
Everything around them indicated patien 
submission to British authority; and Me 
after the deplorable atrocities at Mea an 
Delhi, officers of the mutinous batta jonas 
from the colonel to the jumor ensign—me 
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mediate forfeit in the event of error—per- 
sisted to the last in affirming that they 
knew their troops, and that their loyalty 
was above suspicion! It was not surprising 
that government should be lulled into a 
sense of security by such assurances from 
such a source; and although it afterwards 
became apparent that the first symptoms of 
a mutinous spirit displayed at Barrackpore 
and Dumdum, portended worse evils than 
were then anticipated, and that if the Euro- 
pean force at hand had been sufficient for 
the vindication of authority as those in- 


stances of insubordination occurred, it 
would have been better to have cut down 
the mutineers as they stood, in the first 
act of mutiny, and thereby check the spirit 
of revolt—it is by no means certain that the 
conduct of the governor-general would have 
escaped censure and condemnation for adopt- 
ing such policy. If the example had actually 
sufficed to deter others from insurrection, 
its necessity would have been called in ques- 
tion from the very fact; and those who were 
loudest in charging culpable supineness on 
the part of the governor-general, would 
have been among the first to condemn him 
for a hasty and uncalled-for effusion of 
blood. 

But if, after the Indian government be- 
came sensible of the importance of the crisis 
which had arrived, the measures adopted by 
it were as prompt and energetic as they 
possibly could be, its previous acts could be 
of little comparative importance, so far as 
position and immediate results were con- 
cerned ; and certainly the ground of inacti- 
vity, upon which much stress was laid, does 
not seem to be perfectly clear. It is indis- 
putable, that when the revolt was once un- 
veiled in its full proportions, the first great 
duty of Lord Canning’s government con- 
sisted in procuring forces to suppress it; 
and this duty was performed by rapidly 
collecting European battalions from every 
quarter to which a despatch could be trans- 
mitted, and from which a British soldier 
could be spared: the next step was to 
provide for their conveyance, with all pos- 
sible speed, to the various points of distur- 
bance. This duty, it is admitted, was so 
efficiently performed, that not a single 
quarter from whence aid could be drawn was 
overlooked or untaxed. At the outburst of 

© insurrection, the far greater portion of 

e European troops attached to the Bengal 
establishment, as also some of the best- 
trained a pa ned corps of irregulars, 


were distributed oyep 
whence the necessary Un} 

ary sy Ja 
for the force before Del Were q 
sufficient European troops. Caving 
safety of the widely-extendeg ; en 
which Sir John Lawrence t errito 
this quarter, therefore, no Presided 


be afforded ; but to the sore a 
sister presidencies of Madras mA t 


as well as to the adjacent On 
t € Colonies , 
the mother country, urgent requist to 
immediate aid were dispatched T lons fop 
with whom Havelock fought pi lin 


i the 
Cawnpore through a succession of bel t T jm 
victories, were drawn partly from 7 tat eT 
and partly from Bomba: Madras ; 


those who marched against the rant a 


at Arrah, were contributed b aoa 
of Ceylon: and of the two Bugtsh BD 
sent up the Ganges to the aid of Havel 
at Lucknow, one came from the Mant | 
and the other was intercepted on its may to 
China. Of the energy displayed by Tord | 
Canning in collecting and appropriating | 
these elements of strength, there can be 06 
question; and as the charge of weakness HH 
died away, it was sought to affix upon his |, 
government an odium of another character, |) 
and the sobriquet of “ Clemency Canning” || || 
was sarcastically applied to him, asin 
dicative of the ultra-moderation of hs | 
policy when dealing with the rebels at his | | 
feet. ae 
It is more than possible, if a crisis i l 
that produced by the mutiny of the Bengal | 
army, and the insurrection in Oude, a al 
have been foreseen, that the indin Fs / 
selected to go forth and encoi the 
emergencies of a struggle on ea 
future mastery of India dependia | 
not have been Viscount Caninia antec |! | | 
likely, judging from his lor’sP ty d | 
dents, that he would have been putts | 
sirous of a post in which a oret 
splendour and dignity | Hite and pot 
whelmed by the responsibil ut iti 
of a most arduous commana. fi 
to him to acknowledge, that 15 mpe 
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ion in which he suddenly an e il Dolie 
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tive genius of a CrıvE OF? S e cer tion 


nment, 
conquest and for gover o 
exhibited abilities that uae z 
the occasion. His d deny 
termined opponents al rity, 


credit of unimpenched a polity 
doubted courage; an ses of Bis 


main, expressed the Vi 


oY, han his own convictions, the fault 
a Hath Na system of government to which 
A jay Pied, and which, fortunately, has 
T he suvompelled to succumb to the more 
t 1) Wed ened and statesmanlike arrange- 
ree || alg of an imperial government. The i 
a | pe as he found it, involved a compli- 
wld |) aati cumbrous machinery of adminis- 
the 111) Cae put no real or individual responsi- 
a Ta ’ The president of the Board of 
to i]. bil ra represented one species of autho- 
for |}! De the Court of Directors another; and 
en |||) my overnor-general in council a third. 
to Hg, oe these rival authorities it was. diffi- 
ant | i aI determine where any course of 
tas ||} sey should originate; and sometimes, 
aifi trough the one of them relying upon 
des mother to initiate a measure, it occurred 
tor (Ifl shat neither party moved at all, and, con- 
nts || \)) sequently, nothing was done. At all events, 
tk | the circumstances by which Lord Canning 
lls, |/ ||| yas surrounded, were of a nature to enlist 
OTH) the sympathies of reflecting minds: and it 
ot || as no trifling test of his ability, to com- 
M5 ii| mand success under the pressure of extra- 
|) ordinary difficulties ;—that although, up to 
ik ||) the middle of September, some four months 
| | from the outbreak of the revolt, he had not 
me) received the assistance of a single soldier 
P |! | | ftom England, he had withstood the full 
tel force of that terrible shock which it was 
ei predicted would shiver the Anglo-Indian 
|| pire into fragments; and, at the close of 
well Be still held the imperial trust delegated 
al | a im—firmly and enduringly. We shall 
it) eee to the progress of events con- 
ul | an AAA the revolt, as they arose in this 
he | 2 
he | a occurrences in India, as they were 
tt | me t to the notice of the English public 
sai | nat ae mails, continued to excite the 
gm Ha Y apprehensions, and the deepest 
je | | ae y among all classes. The interval 
of |) | Dblie parliamentary recess was fruitful of 
e Provinces ang both in the capital and the 
|, Yen of © at which the views of leading 
8} alim o Parties were expressed upon the 


| altho Mrtant topic of the mutinies; and 


I | holes ®2,0Pinions were as wide apart as the 
HT Bley of regard to the past and present 
i “pacit the Indian government, and the 
Hy | Yon ale or its members, there was no ques- 


Vigorous. the necessity for the adoption of 
He Teest aud Uninterrupted measures for 
te Cont ablishment of order and authority. 
ne i relief, R Hons to the European fund for 
1 ||| ontran- those who had suffered during 
1 es, continued to pour in with 
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The period z t. 
ae andl ee A pee ee 
and painfully excited b ad been Jong 
shaded b soer > umour (darkly 
i y exaggeration), were to be satis- 
ed by the authority of individual sur- 
ee a 3 the frightful catastrophe that had 
innoc A bl large portion of Bengal with 
Sih oe ood. On Thursday, September 
solh, the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
panys steam-ship, Colombo, arrived at 
Southampton, bringing with Ter 184 pas- 
sengers from Calcutta. The approach of 
the ship had been telegraphed the pre- 
ceding day, and most considerate prepara- 
tions were immediately made for the recep- 
tion of its interesting freight, among whom 
was the wife of Brigadier Inglis, who had 
shared with her gallant husband the fa- 
tigues, the privations, and the dangers of 
the residency at Lucknow. In accordance 
with a regulation of a committee of the 
Relief Fund, the lady mayoress had already 
arrived at Southampton, to await the ap- 
proach of the steamer; and upon its anchor- 
ing in the roads, her ladyship, accompanied 
by one of the under-sheriffs of London, pro- 
ceeded to the vessel, to carry solace and 
comfort to the mourners—herself also a 
mourner, through the same dispensation 
that had bowed the heads of all with deep 
affliction.* The mayor of Southampton, 
accompanied by the superintendent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and by 
Dr. Symes, a resident of Southampton (who 
had fitted up apartments in his house for 
f any of the destitute suf- 
1d avail themselves of his 
ly on board thes Q 
i} mayoress, upon reac ng 
phe alot to a cabin 
the object of her visit 
d to the passengers ne 

: ing. A correspon- 

much delicacy and [ee eee ete 
dent, describing the i RE 
the moment, says—“ Many te d anz- 
‘ends of the passengers, who ha 
friengsiog n i arrival also came on 
iously awaited their a” ‘was an affect- 
board, and their meone each other in- 
ing sight. They embrace = a ergata) 
oress was in ae Meerut on | 
‘olonel pe iy p. 51- Saal 
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seeming unconsciousness of the presence | 
| of strangers, and paced the deck with their 
| arms encircling each others waists. A| 


great number of the passengers went ashore 
in one of the small steamers. A crowd of 
persons was in the dock; and here also 
affectionate greetings took place between 
long-absent friends and relatives, which 
drew tears from many a bystander. There 
were about sixty children on board the 
Indian mail packet, a large portion of whom 
were infants in arms—all of them hurried 
out of India on account of the fearful atro- 
cities committed there. The scene on 
board the Colombo was very different from 
that which usually takes place on board 
homeward Indian packets. The usual female 
passengers on board these ships are ladies 
in the gayest spirits, and dressed in the 
gorgeous silks and shawls of the East; but 
many of the lady passengers of the Colombo 
bore marks of great sufferings and anxieties ; 
and their dresses betokened their losses, 
and the rapidity of their flight from the 
mutinous districts. Many of these passen- 
gers escaped from Delhi, Lucknow, and 
other parts of Oude. Fortunately they 


| started from those places at the commence- 


ment of the mutinies. The language of 


| their husbands was, ‘Get out of the coun- 


try with the children as soon as you can, 
and never mind us? Many of them have 
never heard anything of their husbands 
since. Some of the ladies escaped nearly 
naked—lived in the jungle for days with 
their infant children, starving, and rarely 
able to get a handful of rice to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. Few villagers were 
willing to assist them; and many of those 
who were willing, were afraid to do so. Not 
the least interesting refugee on board the 
Colombo, was a little dog. It had escaped 
from Delhi by faithfully following its mis- 
tress and her children. It had nearly paid 
a heavy penalty for its fidelity. Its back 
had been literally burnt by the sun, and is 


not healed yet. Some of the passengers 
give a frightful picture of the state of Cal- 
cutta and the interior provinces of India.” 

Among the passengers by this vessel were 
Miss Graham, whose father, Dr. Graham 
was shot down while riding by her side, on 
the 9th of July, at Sealkote :* Mrs. Baker 
one of the sufferers at Cawnpore, and two 
other ladies, who, in their efforts to escape 
were during a whole month hunted in the 
Jungles; the scenes they passed through 
EN See vol. i., p. 568, 


were heartrendine a ; 
escapes perfectly ee 
six years of age, named N a child 
daughter of Captain Baile a Bailey 
native infantry, which muros ath } 
pore),t was also on boari 
was motherless, and had come 
in charge of a stranger, rather than tt || 
exposed to the perils of the vey 2 be le 
father’s fate she was ence er (H 
child, ten years of age, namedigne | 
was on board also—the dauci a tubar 
tain Dunbar, of the 10th reeks, er of Cop. 
Arrah.t One of the most ateg lela 
on board the Colombo, was that © Cases | 
geant Owen, of the 58rd regiment uf Se 
wife and three young children, « ute lis i 
geant was late superintendent of hs | 
tween Peshawur and Lahore, and reste HE] were 
a sun-stroke in India, which has tile | 
away his reason. In May, and when ie 
youngest child was but fourteen days ath 
the mutinies occurred in the district in which A 
they resided; and the poor woman, weak ||| me 
from her late confinement, and with m ||| mt 
imbecile husband and three children, vs 
compelled to flee for her life. The history ` 
of this family from that period till the tine | 
when they arrived at Calcutta, was one a | 
great suffering and distress. The por |||" 
woman told her tale of hardship and prive J 
tion, of endurance and grief, of hair-breall | 
escapes, and deeds of cruelty which they | 
had witnessed and passed through, m ‘| 
tearful eyes, and an utterance choked r | 
emotion. The loving wife, the fond mother | 
and the heroic woman, shone in her Ti i 
worn and sunburnt features as she He | 

ee - » nourishmeth i 
the wailings of her infant for n0 had re | 
which fatigue and want of food Rp efi | 
dered her incapable of supply8; Ta 
of her two other children for a janet i 
for days they were wandering Pittance they} 
or subsisting on the scanty P! 
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ve everything around most probably 

tase pee to another burst of grief which 
f or woman indulged in.” 

ep few days after the Colombo had dis- 

arrived at Southampton, bring- 

50 fugitives who had fled from 


inhospitable soil of Hindostan. Many 


of these 
Allababa 
Provinces; 


d, and other places in the Upper 
and some had fled from Bom- 
tas, Madras, and Calcutta, through an un- 
jefned sense of impending evil. The 
scone presented at the meeting of these 
sengers with their friends, was one of 
orerwhelming excitement; and many around 
vere moved to tears by the unutterable 
anguish that was presented to their gaze. 
Ahout forty children, many of them 
ophans, came by the Indus; and among 
the passengers was Lieutenant Chapman, 
nineteen years of age, who was shot by the 
muitineers at Benares,* when a bullet went 
through his cheek, and carried away part 
ofthe roof of his mouth, so that his speech 
ms now scarcely intelligible, Captain 
Montague also came home in the Indus, 
wounded. He belonged to the irregulars, 
ad was in command of a company of 
Sikhs, with General Havelock’s army, and 
fought on the march to Cawnpore. He 
lost his two children from want and ex- 
I pue while coming down the Ganges 
‘| ea abad. This officer well kuew 
stants and was present at a ball 
is i nim at Cawnpore about a month 
a e mutiny broke out. It was the 
magnificent ball ever given at Cawn- 
aa ae English were present, most of 
Hil teed g e afterwards mercilessly slaugh- 
| a aer of their quondam host. 
Dore eee cous and his wife left Cawn- 
it was captured by the muti- 
Mong other reports, the passen- 
puna almost the only man who 
ane massacre of Cawnpore, had 
= paad, ; This ya an officer 
|| ‘Ulfere » Who, ter he got away, 
i tml hardships, and ieo ARE in 
Tf a niot vithout food, during three days 
Tt was also stated by them, 
Was oi, a very beautiful young 
aken by Nana Sahib to his 

m believed to be living. 
glish were still at Calcutta 

See vol. i., p. 229. 
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stations, ‘The ere devastating the English 
Se were expected to follow by 


successive mail 
authority of packets; and, upon the 


r valuable burden, another vessel | Ind 
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ystematically 
and Moham- 
d attempt to 
nge. 
n which periodi- 
š 2 prorogation, was 
net pene by some: of fie most dis. 
Tee shed o the class, in efforts to en- 
ighten the _Yarlous constituencies upon 
the Indian difficulty—as it was sometimes 
modestly termed; and the members of the 
upper house of legislature vied with their 
compatriots of the Commons in the “ diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge,” by a series of 
itinerating lectures to the people, at town- 
halls, mechanics’ institutes, and agricul- 
tural and other meetings. Among the 
most prominent of the orators of the day, 
were Sir E. B. Lytton, one of the: repre- 
sentatives of Hertfordshire ; and the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the member for 
Buckinghamshire; both of whom, from. 
their position and public influence, might be 
supposed to express the sentiments of im- 
portant sections of the community, and were, 
therefore, entitled to special attention upou 
the subject. At a meeting of the Herts 
Agricultural Society, held at St. Alban’s on 
the 30th of September, the first-mentioned 
statesman gave utterance to the following 
sentiments, which, in the main, very  aceu- 
rately described the general feeling at the 
time:—“ The war that has now broken 
out, is not, like the Russian war, for the 
assertion of an abstract principle of justice, 
for the defence of a foreign throne, or for 
ainst a danger that did not 
lves more than the rest 0 
r the maintenance of the 
Tt is a struggle of life and 
the rulers of the 
which we combat 
ded against 
ust neither 


earth. Iti 
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been manifested by the people in this cause, 
the honourable baronet said—“ I think it is 
po wonder that the heart of England is up 
—that the slow progress of recruiting for 
the regular army, and even the constitu- 
tional resource of the militia, should not 
satisfy the ardour of an aroused people. It 
is no wonder that our journals should teem 
with offers of volunteers, and from a class 
that has never before furnished us with 
private soldiers. I am told that it is diffi- 
cult for the war-office to avail itself of these 
offers Difficult! why, of course it is. 
There is nothing worth having that is not 
difficult. My life, and, I suppose, the life 
of every man among you who has worked 
with hand or head, has been one long con- 
test with difficulties; and none of us would 
be the men we now are if we had tamely 
allowed difficulties to conquer us. There- 
fore, I say, it will not be to the credit of the 
government or the war-office if they cannot 
devise some practical means by which to dis- 
cipline and organise so much ardour. I 
should be sorry if we lost the occasion to 
show to Europe, how England, when neces- 
sary, can start at once mto a military 
nation, without the tyranny of conscrip- 
tions, and without the ruinous extravagance 
of large standing armies. The blood of 
many a stout English yeoman must have 
run cold in his veins when he read of the 
atrocious massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore ; 
and he must have panted to show, as his 

forefathers often did before, that there is no 
metal for a sword like the iron ploughshare. 

Of volunteers in such a cause there can be 

no lack. If I were but ten years younger, 
I would remember that I am the son of a 
soldier, and would be a volunteer myself ; 
and even now, if I thought it possible that 
the young, the robust, and the adventurous 
needed an example from those whose years, 
habits, and station might be supposed to 
entitle them to refuse, I declare I should 
be among you to canvass, not for votes, but 
for men, and should myself lead them 
against the enemies of our race.” He then 
proceeded to say—“ The present is not the 
time, nor is this the place, to criticise the 
policy which has produced the revolt in 
India; but I may be permitted to say, that 
revolutions or revolts are never sudden. 
Those which appear to us to have been so, 
ad always given long previous, though it 

might be neglected, warnings. Revolts and 
peso ie) are like the springing of mines. 
aaa be hollowed, the barrels 
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It is not for us at present to enter into the 
causes of those great disasters, or to en- | 
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the responsibility for them must ultimately |} 
rest ; but there are two considerations which 
cannot, at such a moment, be absent from| f 
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ing of profound sympathy for those of ow | f 
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in et I ones 1 evil, still I do not 
| or, and I never have, counselled despon- 
|e or despair. But I am persuaded that 
lay {| ne wish to repair these misfortunes we 
nent (|| must recognise their magnitude and impor- 
free ||| tance, and that 1t 1s only upon this recogni- 


n that we can devise remedies adequate 


owr ||] |) tio F 
db. || || to the emergency. Greater disasters may 
the (I| occur. We shall probably learn that the 


| Mahratta princes have risen against us. 
We must prepare ourselves for an insur- 
letim in the Punjab—a province which 
vearealways told has been faithful. Never- 
|| theless, if England, instead of being in- 
| duced to treat these events as merely acci- 
| dental, casual, and comparatively trifling 
| mll comprehend that the issue at stake is 
enormous, and the peril colossal, I have not 
|) the slightest doubt that a nation so great in 
| pirit and in resources as our own, will 
| move that it is equal to cope with dangers 
of even that magnitude. Our perils arise 
|| hot merely from those who have rebelled 
| anst our authority—our dangers spring 
om ve insurrection which may 
Recta ant dependencies : if we 
rera claced gray iiy of the crisis in which 
ena ame Pa greatest danger will be 
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d foundations © avail ourselves, to lay the 
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le [u] ee And, Aor me say— 
7 | deep a only to no one—that I 
i | pion which that we do not see the prepa- 
A p Tud ask ihe occasion seems to justify. 
all a en pee question, as the subject 
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my d i uduct of any political party. 
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But we casual arrival of A 
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and encouragement to our Bur m nen nope 
Jation, I say that is a proof haee Se 
to have an adequate naval force there and 
that there should be gun-boats, which aa ht 
at this moment carry help and relief to out 
besieged countrymen at Lucknow and Agra. 
I take this opportunity, therefore, of we 
pressing my hope that the people of this 
country will convey to those in authority, 
that at the present conjuncture, while they 
are ready to support any ministry in any 
measures which will assert the empire of 
England, and tend to bring rescue to our 
suffering countrymen in India, they do ex- 
pect from any government that this noble 
disposition shall be wisely taken advantage 
of, and that the measures devised shall be 
commensurate with the exigency; and when, 
at the end of the year, that grand advance 
into the country takes place which we anti- 
cipate, I have no doubt, and J expect, that 
all that retribution—if I may use the ex- 
pression—which the solemn necessity of the 
case requires will be exacted. But E may 
be permitted to add, that I trust nothing 
more will be exacted than the necessity of 
the case does require. The horrors of war 
need no stimulant. The horrors of war, 
carried on as the war in India is at present, 
especially need no stimulant. I am per 
suaded that our soldiers and our sailors 
will exact a retribution which it n pl 
aps, be too terrible to pause upon. 2 
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ENGLAND—A FAST PROCLAIMED. | HISTORY OF THE 


of solemn fast and humiliation ; when she, 
inviting her people to follow her, will hum- 
ble herself before the Almighty, acknow- 
ledge her sins and those of her people, and 
express her belief that, in the existence of 
those sins, some cause of these terrible cala- 
mities may be found. Now, how incon- 
sistent it is for us, as a great and good peo- 
ple, to obey commands so earnestly commu- 
nicated to us by our sovereign, to talk of 
fasts and humiliations, and at the same 
time announce that in the conduct of our 
foes we are to find the model for our own 
behaviour. I, for-one, protest against taking 
Nana Sahib.as a model for the conduct of 
the British soldier. I protest against meet- 
ing atrocities by atrocities. I have heard 
things said, and seen them written of late, 
which would make me almost suppose that 
the religious opinions of the people of Eng- 


land had undergone some sudden change; 


and that instead of bowing before the name 


; of Jesus, we were preparing to revive the 


worship of Moloch. I cannot believe that 
it is our duty to indulge in such a spirit. 
I think that what has happened in India is 
a great Providential lesson, by which we 
may profit; and if we meet it like brave 
and inquiring men, we may assert our domi- 
nion, and establish for the future in India a 
government which may prove at once last- 
ing and honourable to this country. I 
hope that the clergy of our church, on the 
occasion that is impending, will seize the 
opportunity afforded them, while they sup- 
port the spirit of the people by the con- 
sciousness of the Divine assistance, to im- 
press at the same time on the national 
mind that this is a Christian country, and 
that the character of a Christian warrior is 
not only to be brave, but to be merciful.” 

The proclamation alluded to by the hon- 
ourable gentleman, appeared in a supple- 
ment to the London Gazette of Friday, Sep- 
tember 25th, and ran as follows :— 


“ VICTORIA R.—We, taking into our mos i 
consideration the grievous ani and dee 
which have broken out in India, and putting our trust 
in Almighty God that He will graciously bless our 
efforts for the restoration of lawful authority in that 
country, have resolved, and do, by and with the advice 
of our privy council, hereby command that a public 
day of solemn fast, humiliation, and prayer, be 
observed throughout those parts of our united kin - 
dom called England and ee on Wednesday 
the 7th day of October next, that so both we and 
our people may humble ourselves before Almighty 
God in order to obtain ardon of our sins, and in 
the most deyout and "dle manner send up our 
prayers and supplications to the Divine Majesty for 
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imploring His blessing : 
for the restoration of tranguillige nce 
charge and command that T j and we 
and devoutly observed by all xa day be 
England and Ireland, as the ee loving subi 
Almighty God: and, for the Y rn 
solemnising the same, we havens 
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reverend the bishops of En land oot then 
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public worship, and to take care the and pla 
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nity befitting the occasion, aselem, | 

On Sunday, the 27th of September a 
pastoral letter from Cardinal Wiseman w 
read in all Roman Catholic places of E 
ship in the metropolis, on the subject ofthe 
mutinies, directing that the following Sun. | 
day should be set apart by the faithful a4 
day of humiliation and prayer, After I 
briefly referring to the recent war wih) 
Russia, and to the prayers of the churchin | 
that season of peril, his eminence proceeded | 
thus :—“ And now so soon again we hareto | 
invite you to call aloud to the God of mer: | 
cies, that He would spare us the aflicting | 
and harrowing scenes which have been, and | 
are, probably, still acted on our own tem 
tories, of which those possibly dear to us 
least our own people, are the neha 
that He would once more give back ; | 
and quiet rule to the great conte 
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terrible calamity which has over 
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necessary for religi 
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Several religious c 
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i piel which laid at the feet of cowards 

wis eto living, had made them brave. 
| thos ansformed by that deed of treachery 
| A soldiers into assassins, these hordes of 


|| gavage mutineers alee have cast aside the | should your particular charity enable us to 

ii| commonest feelings of humanity, and to have go beyond these special wants, any surplus 

Mf, not merely resumed the barbarity of their | will be thrown into the general subseri ae 

ited (IF) ancient condition, but borrowed the ferocity for the relief of the distress in India.” P The 
em. | ofthe tiger in his jungle, to torture, to muti- | different religious bodies in En 


: z y gland, uncon- 
late, to agonise, and to destroy. Nay, if we| nected with the state church, also set apart 


had imagined to ourselves the unchecked | the day indicated by the royal proclamation 
Tas excesses of fiendish fury by which legions | for solemn observance, and collections in 
Tot. |||] ofdemons let loose against a tribe accursed | aid of the Relief Fund; and a committee of 
te of God would have marked their progress of | the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
w- If devastation, the picture would have fallen | land, sanctioned a gathering throughout 
aa [ffi short of what has been perpetrated, in| their several presbyteries for the like pur- 
fter i aland that we called our own, and thought | pose. In every case, the appeal made to the 
vith ‘||| ve had blessed with earthly happiness, | sympathies and liberality of the people, was 
on those whom many around us know,| nobly responded to by the whole nation.* 


led | 
eto i * Throughout the world, but two instances of a| and, he adds, ‘not a shilling voted, it would appear, 
ner: | | || contrary spirit were recorded; and the one fact, as | to give a catholic education to catholic orphans. Is 
tng | stated int e city article of the Times of October 3rd, | this justice ? Would it not have been a source of 
anil 1857, is so exceptional and anti-national, as to | bitter affliction to the Irish catholic soldier, dying on 
Bal | deserve notice here. The passage is as follows:—| the shores of the Black Sea, had he known that his 
em ii| “A large meeting, principally of Irishmen, was held | children would be exposed to be robbed of that faith 
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sit || | New York on the evening of the 17th (September), | which he valued more than life?” Dr. Cullen thus 
i || express opposition to British enlistments in the | concludes:—‘I am most anxious that everything 
United States for the war in India, and sympathy | possible should be done to relieve the sufferers in 
| ma the sepoy mutiny.” The second instance of a India; let us, however, have some security tha the 
p a cavilling spirit, in the midst of a generous | funds collected will not be applied to the foundation 
te T 'siazm which it seemed to be the latent object | of protestant asylums for the perversion of poor 
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oe || pre” Ha menacing the safety of the British | and who, in Me SeT have just read with much 
nid} rto Ron 88s the necessity of inquiry on the | the editor thus: ener its of a letter in your 
oh! garding qu’? Catholics, before appeals are made re- | surprise and regret se (October 5th), written b 
ONT, the 8 the subscription, in order to ascertain ‘how | journal of this morning =° 


ddresse 
f ; q dated from Rome, and a 5 
th | Whether th out to be raised is to be managed, and Archbishop Callen eee with the object, a8 It 
it 1 by bigots tee iS any danger that it may be applied | to one of his 1 Benet holis to withhold their 
yi ots to proselytising purposes.’ He refers to | seems, of inducing Roman e the sufferers in India. 
|| Ship Ment for the Patriotic Fund in 1854, to | aid from the Relief Fun t the 


is l i oe Roman Catholics subscribed gen- eee 
a | licati ording to their means; but, subsequently, 3 ourse would be to raise, à for 
oft tom Roman Catholic clergymen, in | purposes: his better ¢ 3 rate fu 
1 mi Ori od idows and orphans of soldiers killed subscription 
“Ehe Wer a ‘ en L ntly | } : 
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A remarkable proof of the hallucination 
that prevailed in the Court of Directors up 
to this period, is presented in an address by 
Mr. J. P. Willoughby, a member of the 
court, and representative in parliament for 
the borough of Leominster—delivered at a 
meeting of his constituents, onthe 16th of 
October; when the honourable gentleman, 
speaking authoritatively in his twofold ca- 
pacity, said—“ I cannot agree with those who 
view this revolt as a nationalone. I see no 
indication of its being a general movement 
on the part of the people, rising against 
misgovernment, oppression, and wrong. 
The masses of the population are with us; 
the industrial, the agricultural, the commer- 
cial classes are all on our side; and, even 
in the neighbourhood of warlike operations, 
the resources of the country are at our com- 
mand. Look, too, at the native chiefs and 
princes, who, with an insignificant excep- 
tion, are all on our side, and have given us 
the readiest help. Both princes and people 
have shown, by their conduct, that they re- 
spect our character and value ourrule. The 
revolt, then, is a purely military one, confined 
to a portion of our army only, though cer- 
tainly a large portion. The first act of the 
-mutineers was to release from gaol some 
11,000 or 12,000 criminals; and those were 
joined by that miscreant Nana Sahib, and 
the scum of the population (such as may be 
found in every large town in every large 
country); and these are the only elements 
arrayed against us. The Bengal army 
being ripe for revolt, I consider that greased 


between the two churches? The heart of every man 
beats warmly in favour of our suffering and brave 
soldiers and fellow-subjects in India, without re- 
ference to creed. I cannot believe that any sub- 
seriber has considered whether his donation will 
relieve a protestant or a Roman Catholic. The 
sultan of ‘Turkey has set us an example in his mu- 
nificent subscription, which may make us Christians 
ashamed of Insisting upon differences between our 
churches as a ground for not subscribing to the 
general fund. Roman Catholic equally with pro- 
festant blood has been freely shed with a noble 
daring in defence of our sovereignty in the East. 
Christians of all denominations have suffered torture 
and death in their most savage forms; and the object 
of the subscribers is to alleviate the sufferings of 
those who survive. It is treason to humanity to 
Suppose that the fund will not be honestly dedicated 
to the sacred purposes for which it is designed.” 
As to the distribution of the Patriotic Fund, his 
lordship says—* Archbishop Cullen then states, that 
when relief was granted in Dublin, ą parson was 
always employed to administer it; and he had heard 
that he generally selected a protestant church or 
vestry as the place of doling it out. I never heard 
during the ro months of my attendance on the 
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ing commanding officers of the Dower of 
rewarding or punishing; the unwise abolition 
of corporeal punishment in the native amp 
while it remained as a custom in the Bur. 
pean army, on the plea that it would inter 
fere to prevent high-caste men from entering 
into the army. Some, again, say that it | 
was a movement against the missionaries; 
but I am happy to say that, neither in pri 
vate nor official sources, is there the slightes 
trace that such was the case. Anothe” 
party, taking a political view of the cf 
say that these terrible events originatel Hl 
the yearning of the Mussulmans to ret) 
their lost dominion; but whether F 
yearning excited the revolt, or ye 
revolt excited the yearning, does not appét | 
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: es exist ; 
n feeling a cause, or it would be 
ly rile to account for the fact that the 
i e princes and population exhibited 
Mije sympathy for the mutineers. By 
vay 2 the revolt is attributed to what is 
ion the annexation policy. I do not 
a that is the case, because those affected 
be by that policy have not joined the 
pos ment. There is one other cause as- 
poe to which I would allude—that the 
india Company have neglected their 
‘uty of evangelising the natives. This is a 
ne and wide question ; but I think that, 
she it is our duty to abstain from direct 
interference with the conversion of natives 
to Christianity—that while, on the one 
imd, we are bound by treaties and acts of 
patliament to tolerate their forms of wor- 
ship, so long as they are not opposed to 
public morals ; on the other hand, I think 
itis our duty openly to avow our Christian 
fith, and, by precept and example, to show 


signe 
Fast 


|| that we are a Christian nation, acting upon 
| Christian principles. 


What we have now to 
look for is the punishment of those who 


|| have so grossly betrayed their trust; the 


liberal reward of those who have assisted us, 


‘| | paticularly those who have befriended our 


countrymen and countrywomen in their 


HH distresses. We shall have to reorganise our 
ii| | military force, which no doubt must in the 
‘|| Main be dependent upon European arms, 


‘sisted by native troops ; for it will be im- 
Possible to perform all the duties by Euro- 
a By a judicious mixture of the two, 
P ai force may be maintained as will pre- 
nt, for the future, the danger from which 
ope we have now almost escaped. In 
vill next session of parliament, the subject 
doubtless, be amply and fully discussed ; 
caren the great conservative party will 
0 x the subject—than which none can 
da gr? mterest, both to England and 
determing a calm and dispassionate spirit, 
India ed to do only what is best for 
» and to avenge without destroying. 
wo principle we have acted upon, 
ul act upon.” 
n PO Mion of this honourable gentle- 
18 co-directors in Leadenhall- 
ar as they were individually 
m his address, was certainly 
of persons whose perceptions of 
ong obscured by official ignorance; 
8 other authorities who took an 
m the general effort to throw 
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outbreak which would 

Sau ed. They might depend 

on it this was not a mere pase alte 
mutiny. He believed that, instead of its 
being a mere military mutiny, it was a 
deeply -organised, long-matured conspiracy, 
with the object of exterminating the English 
in India. In this aspect they ought to view 
it; and in viewing it in this aspect was our 
greatest safety. His advice to the country 
was: don’t let us underrate the danger, but 
let us meet it in the spirit of Englishmen 
determined to subdue it. The view which 
he took of the state of affairr—gloomy and 
anxious as he admitted it to be—was a san- 
guine feeling of ultimate success. As to 
the actual importance of the movement, he 
founded his opinion of the fact on a private 
letter received a few days since from his 
excellency the governor of Ceylon (Sir 
Henry George Ward), who said we had 
great reason to be thankful that the matter 
was not worse than it is. The governor of 
Ceylon—from which island almost the first 
external aid reached the governor-general— 
that we in England had hardly yet a 
full conception of the danger which we had 
escaped ; for that India had been saved by 
the premature outbreak at Meerut. In 
another fortnight, had not that outa 
taken place, there would have been a simut- 
taneous massacre of all the pe ie 
India. And his correspondent Ea ; s 
remarkable expression—that he wi y = 
lieved there would not have been i eee 
left to tell the tale.” We had a T a 
that danger by the premature out z Bet 
Meerut. India had not been ge 
ought to have been. It was ie I eek A 
that he had submitted ee try house, 
roe party in a country 3 

eyes of & me t in collecting the revenues 
at ae been practised in the 
ae geste would not say by the 
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wrote, 


| authority, but he feared not without the 


knowledge of Englishmen—there had been 

practised tortures little less horrible than 

those which we now deplored. This must 

be borne in mind in the day of reckoning ; 

and in dealing with this question, let them 

bear in mind these two great cardinal ob- | would enable the authoriti : militia, whi | n 

jects—first, that, as a great nation, we must | selves of disciplined rene to avai i ie | iy 

re-establish the authority of the sovereign} home stations, for Ser ARSE tom o i 

in India; and, secondly, that when that} Ellenborough continued—«y. ndia, Ten | | Gr 

authority is re-established India must be/ to do what I know you can q ae monly EL Sn 

better governed. : feel you ought to do, for the ; ad Whaty || obs 
Of the vast importance of the rebellious the country in this critical ju Assistance gp | occ 

movement then in action, Lord Ellen-| affairs. It is impossible to ore ttt ofa me 


borough, who, from his antecedents in con- | importance. There is nothin ~€stimateiy | the 
nection with Hindostan, was specially | dear for which we have Ge man holy | | the 
entitled to attention when referring to the | If we should not bear ourselves mantè || 
people over whom he had held rule as gover- | the contest thus forced upon us— ntal iy) | sh 
nor-general, distinctly stated his view of the | not succeed in it, we must be 
struggle as being one for the dismember- | only to lose the noblest empire in the nor |) | by 
ment of the empire, by an address to the | but to make the name of Englishmen r n o 
yeomanry and farmers in the vicinity of his | word of shame among nations, The ial hea 
estates; in which he urged reasons for their | and daughters of our country | 


Content, not | | thi 


a ; h he c L men have been |} 
assistance in bringing the country through | publicly violated ; their children h 


| 
5 5 p i à 5 ave been | {| pre 
the difficulties that surrounded it. In this} put to death with circumstances of cruelly] 1) 8 
document the noble earl said—“ You may | surpassing all we read of in history as the | ‘| no 
not have looked into all the details of what | punishments inflicted by God upon the | | bl 


has taken place in India; but you must | offending Jews. It has not been deemed |,| en 
know this—that we have there a great war | sufficient to destroy us. We were first tobe | ie 
forced upon us by rebels who would deprive | dishonoured, and this in a country through | | Vi 
all our countrymen of their lives, and Eng- | which we have proudly—perhaps too proudly |} fo 
land of an empire; that where we placed|—stalked as conquerors for a hundred if]: 
our confidence we have been met with trea- | years. Do you suppose that, if we cull) | ?8 
chery; where we acted with kindness we| submit to this in India, we should not bif 1 
have encountered murder—murder, not di- | threatened with it in England? Doyo 


À i sof l m 
rected only against men by whom resistance | imagine that the great military pi 11 it 
might be made, and from whom wrongs | Europe, always prepared for wat, oim im 
might have been feared, but extending | by our pride, resentful of our ey | i| ou 
equally to unoffending, helpless women—to | tories, and coveting our present ra yim 
the children at their knees, and to the| would long permit us to enjoy 12 $ fire || || of 


n i 2 ° $ s0 À 
infants at their breasts—sparing none, and | luxuries we cling to, and the dreamt in| | 


AEEA 3 : J 
often inflicting death with torture upon the|sistible strength in which we fatuo") ta a 


body where it had already more cruélly dulge? Be assured that if, W oF AB di 


5 0D 
tortured the mind. We have scen there, in| strongest necessity ever imposed ey ft 
almost ever instance of mutiny, one general | people, we do not rise as on? mae estalh |) tic 
deliberate design, not only to deprive us of | cate our national honour, and to =p dof th 
the dominion we have so long held with | our Indian empire, the horo at Mert k i 
honour, but to place us, as a people, under | with shuddering as perpetratet pe met ||) pi 
circumstances of outrage and of indignity, | and at Delhi, will not for ev ote iy 
which, if we submit to them, must render | from our island home.” ‘ious | ta 
us in the eyes of all living men, and of all| Amidst the conflict of op by Peg. 


future generations, a despised and degraded | from the adverse views 
race. Will you submit to this? You will| men of the cause and prog to be 
Say you never will—you will have redress | revolt, and of the meal! thot io i Y 


and vengeance. We will say nothing about | for re-establishing Pitit the a di 
vengeance; that belongs only to a higher | revolted districts, the a e Fe | | 
power; but to punish crime so signally as | institutions connected me of it 


to deter p after from its commission, | ment of India, became a A 


pD 1857: 
A about the end of November, and 
ys were current of a change in the 
on of the Board of Control, by the 
at Mr. Vernon Smith, who was to 
“l to the peerage, and to be suc- 

`- his office as president of the 

Sir Charles Wood, or Sir James 

poth of whom were named for the 
Grr tant office which, it scarcely need be 
jmp J neither of them was destined to 


tem under which a vast section of 
dominions had gradually at- 


shaken to 
ressively 
that an en 


foreed upon public attention, 
tire revision of the whole polity 
by which India had been held, could no 
Jonger be resisted. Public meetings, con- 
vened under influential and able auspices, 


| were held in the metropolis and in the 


provinces, to take into consideration the 
system of divided government, which it was 
now very generally believed was incompati- 
ble with the welfare of that portion of the 


|, empire, and ought therefore to be abolished. 
_ Atone of these meetings, presided over by 
| Viscount Bury, M.P., Mr. Roebuck, M.P. 


for Sheffield, after declaiming at great 
length, and with much force of language 
against the existing rule of government, 
moved a resolution to the following effect :— 
That the system of the double govern- 


| ment of India, as tested by the results of 


ee has proved alike incom- 
ot fellow a us welfare and happiness of 
with the ae jects in that ‘country, and 
of the Briti ag and commercial prosperity 
With a foe empire; and, therefore, that 
ud also to © secure our national interests, 
dition of hee the moral and social con- 
their Ha people of India, to develop 
tion for EE? and to give them protec- 
tliat te ke and property, 1t 1s expedient 
Sponsible ¢ e established for India a re- 
of the cy orm of government in the name 
be check av n, under which all abuses may 
Bnglang. by the control of the people 0 
atives in aca through their represen- 
esolution, House of Commons.” 
Ki ET similar in effect, were adopted 
ngdom « places throughout the Unitea 
j and it now became apparent that 
led “public opinion” was earnestly 
o Indian affairs, and had taken 


. 


aa 


nh 
hand. Every one—from John 


Ea House to the Land’s End—had 
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f| we intend top 


some 


x is information was 
subject ikeen a Pensa ei 
his theme was India F d va enough that 
to tear the veil from e 1s avowed object 
rious and inresponsit k face of that myste- 
it was governed. So | duality by which 
ordinary embodiment ae as that extra- 
tually gover t of power, which ac- 
ally governed India, contrived k 
things } 3 ved to keep 
gs quiet out there, the result was ac 
cepted as a defence of what was othe : 
wise indefensible; but tl : a 
moe ania A ut that ground had 
every Briti STERN yal was broken; aud 
ry ritish eye was directed to that one 
region ; while every heart was strung, and 
every hand was extended to the PaE of 
the victims of a catastrophe for which the 
double government was wholly held respon- 
sible. TA Within these two years,” observed 
the Times of October 10th, “we have had a 
new government at home; not ouly a new 
government, but a new constitution for 
India—a new governor-general, new com- 
manders-in-chief; indeed, everything new, 
except mutinous sepoy regiments and in- 
capable British commandants—the only 
fixtures in the matter. Further, there cer- 
tainly is a remarkable difficulty in getting 
to the bottom of Indian controversies. You 
meet a dozen Indians in succession, and 
they are all equally positive, but utterly at 
variance. One is a civilian, the other a 
soldier; one in the Bengal army, another 
in the Bombay; one is a Queen’s officer, 
another a Company's officer in the line; 
another has had to do chiefly with irre- 
gulars of one sort or another: lower down 
rou haye an indigo planter with his views 
of Indian affairs; then comes a clergyman 
or a missionary ; then a high-caste native 
gentleman from Calcutta; theu a Parsee 
merchant. Every one of these smiles, and 
is positive ; looks grave, but smothers m his 
bosom the fire of some rankling grievance, 
or some endless controversy. No; unless 
ursne Our investigations tìll we 
th on the elephant, and the 
and the tortoise 
on a fish, we had better look oe not 
backward, in this momentous Anse n Eng- 
«But the question henceforth is an 2ng 
A Withsthe honour of our country 
Jish one. Sa it now is—vit 
so deeply Comp trymen there fighting vs 
83,000 of our cout i: kind heape 
ont nisuta Of every Ki 
battle—with insu 425 
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elephant on the tortoise, 
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upon us—our women outraged, our churches 
burnt, and thousands of native Christians 
massacred on our account—we all feel that 
the cause isourown. We cannot leave it in 
the hands of an invisible authority. The 
religious questions alone are of that interest 
that, once set on foot, they will agitate the 
whole British people. We may or may not 
be hypocrites and fanatics; but a nation 
which spends many hundred thousands 
a-year in the attempt to spread the gospel all 
over the earth, and that annually sends out 
hundreds of devoted young men to the work, 
will, in fact, no longer endure that Chris- 
tianity should be actually discouraged, and 
all but prohibited under some circum- 
stances, throughout a vast country which 
we call our own, and which is under our 
laws. The difficulties of satisfying our own 
sense of truth and duty without a too violent 
interference with the native superstitions 
and delusions, are not to be overlooked ; but 
the British people are too much impressed 
with the truth and importance of their 
faith, and the responsibility devolving on its 
holders, not to allow it at least fair play. 
There is a universal conviction in the 
British people, that the real enemies of 
their faith in India are not only the vo- 
taries of impudent imposture or ridicu- 
lous mythology. We have to contend 
agaist various policies which use these 
things for weapons—against an immense 
amount of mere unbelief, and perhaps the 
still more serious obstacle of low Christian 
morals; but these are matters of which the 
British people is now fully cognizant, and 
it will not belie its convictions upon them. 
We are aware that, in the management of 
such a country as India, there must be much 
Policy of a sort which recoils from popular 
agitation and open discussion. Nor, indeed 
are we advocating a more public and respon- 
sible management of Indian affairs, as if it 
ae eae that rested on advocacy, and 
: ee pere a tribunal. If any dependence is 
o be placed on the deep interest everywhere 
excited, on the strong opinions everywhere 
expressed, and the ready echo given to those 
Opinions, the matter is past advocacy and 
bunal, Itis already resolved on; and 
maon parliament reassembles it will treat 
he subject with as little reserve, and with as 
direct an appeal to the responsibility of the 
minister, as if it were a purely domestic 
question. Nothing can now undo the hold 
at last, taken on the minds 
or disabuse that people of the 


which India has, 
of the people, 
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1 ; 
fe dee es question is heir 
ence wil] 
dependon the Success of e 
prosperity of India under o 
of administration - but the 
; ; no 

stacle will be allowed toita 

5 Int 
India and England, that q 
much for her. No mini oe d sy 
mitted to throw on the ae wil 
pany or a board the response Com. | 
sures or neglects in which w me, | 
deeply concerned as in th a | 
own metropolis. N Sio 
public fesling, dou Such a 
would lead eventually to ee Satisfied | 
assumption of India by the Briere ng 
and its administration | 
state, like any other cr 
We are not oe advocating piepende, i 
tional change, and are not oale | 
answer any objection. Weare only cig 
out the fact that British opinion i aay 
taken possession of Indian affairs, and ul | 
henceforth be content with nothing shortof | 
a direct voice upon them.” 

The generous spirit that had been evokel 
by the sufferings of our fellow-countrymen 
in India, was not confined to mere monetary li 
contributions. A desire to avenge the name} 
less indignities to which English men and | 
women, and even children, had been anl | | 
still were subjected, animated all classes 
with a desire to aid in inflicting punishment ‘| 
upon their cowardly and vindictive perse- | | 
cutors. The militias of the country, as they | 
were severally called out for ena | 
almost without exception offered theri r 
for service in India. The royal Lancasi | 


by a Secretary of | 


militia artillery, and the regiment o Tm | 
frewshire militia, to a man, had a ot 
of showing the example of ee ic J 
their brother volunteers; and the | 
men with strong arms an 
inflict retributive justice upon 
in India, was among the lea 
culties of government. 
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the murder | | 
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And it was not surprising such r jad i 
the case; for the spirit of the za yell | 
been roused, and nese nocet | 
e upon the murdere counti)" 
e Tiree echoed over g eth 
At length, the very exuber a ae 
ing produced a partial react! et 
were heard pleading f 
excusing, where they a hich m tt 
the perpetration of acts H K t 
of sepoy had become sy2° ae we 
of fiend incarnate. Pers 
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sonally unaffected by the wrongs 
P took upon themselves, in the 
f humanity and justice, to deny the 
? this popular indignation 
naed, and, where denial was impossible, 
wis jure to argue down. the otherwise 
endea” proofs. These advocates for 
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means 
details 0 
ucceedi 
vere dec 


fabrications, 3 3 
tions. With such people it was impossible 


to hold an argument : they had taken their 
sand upon some imaginary platform whence 
they could desery the track of the revolt as 


it ravaged society in India; and from that 
point of view only would they recognise the 
right to deal with wretches whose acts had 
divested them of every claim to mercy at 
thehand of man. It is possible that, under 
the exciting phases of the sepoy revolt, 


public indignation might have led to dan- 
gerous excess, had the perpetrators of the 


wrong been near at hand; but the effort to 


throw a cloak of palliation over the crimes 
of the native army of Bengal, was an error 
eee encouraged, would ultimately have 
4 ace. in its career, and inflicted 
oe a ep upon the European cha- 
he meee are constitutionally 
mike, ea e weak and wretched, and, 
a. ‘ of whom there is still hope of 
oaa , and whose actions can possibly 
fions; but to have exceeded their inten- 
f aaen umanity is not justice when it 
$s eee behalf of those who exhibit in 
an ie a a deep-seated depravity, or 
to those on epplied to the treacherous, and 
à O have practised refinements of 

r outraged the defenceless and the 
opular feeling has been sometimes 
oy and unjustly severe ; but bene- 
owed in mi orgiveness of injury have also. 
Stand mien channels: and it was & 
that it e to endeavour to persuade the 
aie Could be the duty of English- 
® Wasted lumane where humanity wou 
their own a and where the offenders, by 
rit ee ales acts, were placed beyond 
Perpetratoy umanity; such as were the 
Buishog aes Of the atrocities that distin- 
iè early days of the war of the 


Yolence a: 


ld | humanity. 


SS ae 


[severrry sustiermp, 


, wherever 


ae ower th 
dered women and alii It aun 


ome few cases, parti 
or individual ene ss 
had warned the Europeans 
ie and even cost of 
men, women d 
lac ? K ziy an 
Pan fate of ae comet ee 
all into the han i 
their A ES 3 eae cae todyigi 
bered, that if, in DE cea ae 
compan i D en O 
pany sent off their officers and families 
unharmed, the act was an isolated one, and 
contrary to orders ; for the instructions from 
the head-quarters of the conspiracy, as 
proved by letters intercepted in all parts of 
India, were to destroy, with the European 
officer (or sahib), his wife and children; and 
it is also to be observed, that at the time of 
each successive act of mutiny, it was known 
how the European women and children had 
been cas cena The massacres of 
elhi, Jhansie, and Cawnpore, with all their 
atrocities, were matters of notoriety before 
the bulk of the Bengal army had joined the 
cause committed to such horrible excesses ; 
and it was this deliberate consent and ready 
complicity in the most abominable deeds, 
that had removed those who joined the cause 
out of the reach of pardon: it was justifi- 
cation enough that they had made common 
cause with the perpetrators. From such 
men nothing was to be expected but a repe- 
tition of similar crimes ‘at the first safe 
opportunity ; aud it was not doubted that 
the men who had once played false to their 
rulers, and exercised their foul malignity 
upon- defenceless victims, would ever after 
be hankering after such opportunity to 
yepeat their excesses. Upon the whole, as 
time wore on, Englishmen, generally, became 
disposed to regard the outbreak as a eee 
providential opportunity of showing to ihe 
Hindoos that they also had a caste—bu 
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“+ was.a caste of nature an 
ee Tt is true that, for a time, they 
d all who were. ever aor es 
i in the crimes ot May 
ee w the level of 
class of brutes, 


egar 


anit; — degraded toa low 
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objects of detestation and gonio pt. It was 
perhaps only proper and useful, with a view 
to the future schooling of the Indian mind, 
to mark in every way the disgust engen- 
dered by their acts, their authors and abet- 
tors; and to impress upon the Hindoo and 
Mussulman fanatics, that if they considered 
it their bounden duty to extirpate Chris- 
tians, their wives and children—their con- 
querors also considered it their rational 
duty, and positive necessity, to extirpate in 
turn every wretch who held such doctrine. 
The question of Christianity in India, 
became, about the end of the year, a fruit- 
ful theme of discussion on platforms, and 
by the press. By some, the duty of con- 
verting the heathen at all cost, and at 
any risks, was held as a point of faith that 
it would be an abnegation of Christianity to 
neglect. By others, any such interference 
with the religious prejudices of a people 
was denounced as impolitic, tyrannical, 
and dangerous. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of the present work, to 
give even a tithe of the arguments adduced 
in favour of either view of the subject; but 
one of, if not the most rational, contribution 
to the general fund of discussion, was em- 
bodied in a letter published in the Times of 
October 21st, under the initials “ S. G. O. FA 
in which the writer observes—“I do not 
think this country will ever endure that we 
should either assault the faith of the natives 
of India, as if it were a thing to be taken 
by storm, or by any means savouring of 
bribery, seek to buy over to our Own views 
those who are, in belief, opposedto us. But 
I trust never again to see the day when 
Christian rule is to work, so far as it is 
Christian, behind a veil, lest it should shock 
the Prejudices of its subjects; and may the 
sun never again rise on the day which shall 
see Christian rulers Sanctioning in any way 
whatever the public performance of ‘rites’ 
not only revolting to our own faith, but to 
all that is held to be decent by any one 
pose nation! I may be told, as I have 
» that many of our greatest men have, 
and some still do, without concealment, fre- 
quent public assemblies of the foulest ch 
racter, met for the worst of 
the nation does not find them ‘ sentries’ at 
the doors. Fashion has sanctioned many 
en outrage on our faith, but has not yet 
ee oe for the trumpets of our troops 
C onour to our contempt of our 


Maker. 


e cy in India has, T fear, run riot; 
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purposes ; if so, 
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and we now, in the- gs E 
read His will ast ements Of om, : ql 
worship of other deities nPatising viet | r 
attention the pros anal have rea th Pi 
religious question, I ane ay of t ig pi imi 
that besets it; but I onl l See the fet MW} or 
the same time see that t} See it Wh a fuss 
which, as such, cannot E (estion i me aim 
be entertained. Al] the fow one el \) ful 
we labour so hard to penetra through whi hov 
to be in itself a creation Hea Seems to me | giv 
admit that you are to Te Si Oig ii | foul 
any sacrifice of what is diedra on vih Ch 
faith, and you are lost in the ° Your om | sn) 
much sacrifice! Jf you are to La Of hoy ie 
gain between God and Moloch stike a hy ai 
the umpire to decide the sie Itoh | zs 
terms? When truth begins Baers: the Hl 
error, even in small details, pie wi al 
cease to be truth? I am, then, of ie gov 
who hold that, for no purpose whinteree pre 
English rule in India to concede a dia 
its Christian character which it would mt ||| 0 
concede in England. God forbid that ye || ™ 
should proselytise by the sword! Let tine li ih 
who rule, give to the teacher of the tm || 
faith liberty to teach in India, subject ony | A 
to such laws as shall not hinder his objet, })) 1" 
but only restrain him from any clea) li fe 
improper attempts at its attainment. Id Ma 
the life of every native be as the life of a als 
of our own people—that for which he mit) te 
claim our protection. We must not seki I ari 
put down falsehood by force; but ye |) to 
bound to forbid all who hold the tuttii] ie 
to lend falsehood any aid. There wil i AV) vit 
a time when idolatry must yield Hie aln 
gospel; it is for the ruler to walt a a P|) the 
not to confound mere power with pee A me 
ever to let power be on its side—?? 80 
the side of error. norte Et] &S 
«I wonder not that the sepoy ie kno i 
ence for our faith; for though an vB to 
something of it as a thing thou! k ni 
a thing of great ‘ prore Sae toit EN m: 

may have seen some consisten y s 
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picture has he seen 1 
among that multitude, ho 
his immediate rulers? 

part of her majesty’s do 
from time to time, given 


better servants tlian India; very i Bi 
not know that there 1s ye to wb mt of 
to the picture—that those AA their P M 


tives should have looked, as 
tion planted to be lights 0” 
God’s glory, have ye ee 
profligacy, been a disgra? 


own. 
are days of what is called 


Bee than his 


lya sir 

mi | ar Choistinnity 5? there is a great 
ly | | m pustling gOS on—school fuss, pulpit 
cy | | ov Jatform and post-prandial fuss, all 
Ihe | fis A nan’s good. There 18 a wonder- 
on | aim evelopment of the ‘biceps; but some- 
ment |) i ARG nervous strong stroke has yet to be 
vti | |)! how E Sin is as rampant, as well, and as 
to me | A ‘dressed asever. This said ‘muscular 
Otie J) jon Sity to my poor understanding, is 
With | On paralysed for want of Christ, for 
ve |} i [is teaching, guidance, and spirit ; 
hg |)! and this appears to be the last thing sought, 
Ni | a tis the very first thing on which success 
e| Among the multitude of suggestions of 
or to N ql] kinds that were urged upon the home 
i ||| government, as well as upon those of the three 
Une | presidencies at this period, was one imme- 
ihe diately connected with the important subject 
1 m | of the reconstruction of the native army, 
pel which commanded serious attention. . By 
Rio the promoters of the idea, it was estimated 
me | tata body of at least 25,000 troops might 
only | || atonce be raised from the native Christians, 
ee, 1 who had hitherto been excluded from mili- 
alt || ty service by the truckling of the authori- 
ja | tes to the bigotry and prejudices of the 
roe || Mussulman and Hindoo sepoys; and it was 
E also presumed that the number might fairly 
ki), ||| t doubled, if the accounts of the mission- 
e are [| |, ates, as to the success of their labours, were 
mth {| ‘be relied on. If the published records of 
come | | the Preceding thirty years, in connection 
the Pih those labours, were correct, there were 
ime J), ost as many boys at Christian schools at 
Aa tue beginning of that period, as would have 
ro | “te up the number in the last generation ; 
Ifi @ that it w Salsa ta ‘ 
Bastion i as not considered extravagant to 
ert ih ane ue presumed number of 50,000 as 
P| tary curable number of adults fit for mili- 
Ke IEN “ane if the ordinary rules with regard 
h il i | mitte ae were dispensed with. It was ad- 
n J manif that the government had always 
na i] | Tae an absolute repugnance to recruit 
eA E a: the Christian population; and that 
ir | Pe Christian. conid De edited into 
| | Say ata Tegiment—it being even neces: 
pe | kave the ony Occasional converts shoul 
vale) |) the Service, It was also asserted, that 


Benga safe method of reconstructing the 
WA = rmy, would be by raising regiments 
Would Stians exclusively—a plan which 
mey 8° the native Christians in their 


cem: 
reg) em; would ensure a constant supply 


Nig 
ts; anc, when the converts shoul 


and Mohammedan 
devoted to the ser 


2 a8 
and pers 


to an extent hig} 
? hly ady 
government. Shly ady 


It was observed, į o : 
tion, that hens rea pintong roposi= 
taining any number of EA b ee 
ing such a premium on religious coe A 
and that if there were many cone 
already, there would be multitudes more on 
she oneningaci a new profession to con- 
tain al hone ia eae SED 

‘ a eward; but, it was 
asked, in the first place, “what sort of 
Christians would such soldiers be?” The 
catholic missionaries believed their con- 
verts in India to be between three and four 
hundred thousand, five and thirty years 
ago; and the converts sincerely believed 
themselves to form a part of the Christian 
church: yet, when the troubles of Europe 
separated them from their teachers, they 
presently lapsed into a condition which left 
them only the name of Christians, Evil 
effects no less conspicuous attended the 
strifes of protestant sects, under which the 
converts were left uncertain whether they 


good work of establishing mission schools ; 


and large numbers of the native Christians 
now speculated on for soldiers, had had the 
advantage of a training from childhood 
in those schools, which contained nearly 
100,000 pupils in 1855. The great body 


of the native Christian population was de- 
clared to be in the south of the Peninsula ; 
and one conspicuous feature of the msg 
sionary policy was shown m fixing their 
settlements as far as possible from the mili- 
tary stations. They seemed to am at keep- 
ing the military profession as much as pan 
sible out of sight and out of mind; an š e 
was not wonderful, if heh hate E 
comfort, an ast 
Ce To organise Christian a 
ojments, therefore, would be to an a 
“~ issionary scheme altogether ; o p ibe 
tate a religious Wat; rere mite om 
: ven a military, j, 

hag ponia of a worldly and pumping 
ore and to sweep together a met 
A enturers, hypocrites, and ‘ne a pee 
of all sorts under the ipaa D 
the Christian religion. >U 499 


were really Christians or not. The painful 
consequences of such strifes hastened the 
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Christians; but they would more 
Dei the military- apostles of the 
Koran. Suppose the thing done, however, 
and a compact army of Christian sepoys 
organised, drilled, and practised; what 
could it do that would not be a reversal of 
the universal toleration of the government 
of India for a century past? Whatever 
might be said after the existing result of 
the policy of universal toleration professed 
by the rulers of India, it was, and it always 
had been, a fine spectacle, and one which 
touched the native heart, to see men of 
various faiths forming one organisation, 
and living as brethren in regard to their 
secular calling, however wide apart they 
might be in the religious. In the early 
days of the sepoys, the attachment of the 
men to their Christian commanders, and 
the capacity of followers of all the Asiatic 
faiths to live and act together profes- 
sionally, never were doubted by anybody. 
Moreover, this composite character of our 
armies had been of infinite use in con- 
trolling the religious feuds of the non- 
military public. During the commotion at 
Benares, in the autumn of 1813, the sepoys 
intervened for the restoration of order, just 
as the ‘Turkish authorities interpose be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Christians at 
Jerusalem in the holy week. The Mus- 
sulman weavers of Benares destroying Hin- 
doo idols on the one hand, and the Hindoo 
“pilgrims and merchants defiling Moham- 
medan cemeteries and burning Mussulman 
dwellings on the other, were coerced, 
quietly and effectually, by sepoys of both 
faiths, in their character of an impartial 
force, whose duty it was to keep down 
rebellion against public order. None but 
a mixed force could have managed Benares 
at that time, or as long as it was the chief 
city of pilgrimage; and if, in a few years, 
it was found as manageable as any other 
city, it was due to the firmness with which 
the Christian English enforced a regard to 
the liberties of all by the hands of men of 
many faiths. It might be said, that there 
would be no chance of doing such things 
again, if we had a native Christian force ; 
and the time had passed for having Moham- 
medan and Hindoo soldiers at all: but it 
was yet more important to consider that, 
by any such exclusive organisation, we 
should be generating more commotions, like 
those old Benares riots. It was assumed 
that, when once the banner of the faith 
was made he banner of the regiment, 


la, ly 


India would become the th || 
gious wars, which would shoy atre o 


world had advanced Since aS 
prophet and his first wae days 
Looking beyond India th sae 
appeared ill adapted fo © Prese 
There was no haunt o 
from metropolitan cities to 
African deserts and islets in th 
Archipelago, Where there wig sie 
portentous stir among the faithful 
expectation of an approaching 
triumph of the Prophet and his 
In Turkey, the Christians were 2 
and peril; in Persia, Mussulman ar 
was unbearable. Whereye 
news spread, whether discuss ein, 
or propagated by caravans of trade is i 
grimage, the result was adverse to Ch 
tianity. To create and rely upon an ere. | 
sively Christian soldiery, simply because jt | 
would call itself Christian, would be to! 
plunge into an age of religious warfare, 
before which the crusades would appear 
but skirmishing bouts, preparatory to'a 
campaign of vital import. 
Such were among the arguments against 
the organisation of an-army of Christian 
converts. te 
either side to make the ultimate decisiona | 
serious matter; and it was ‘felt that, in 
England, too much consideration cn | 
be given to a proposition which mig n i 
vitally affect the constitution of an a | 
tant arm of its military power m te i 
At length occasion offered for a A ai 
the British public upon the qoe aa a 
far the policy of the governor goin teli 
India was accordant with the ie of No | 
home government. On a Mansione | | 
vember, at a banquet giver ae presente j 
house by the lord mayor, atte ie fel 


tion of a sword of honour, 3 


| Granvil i 
frer eut 
resident of the council (# forte 
Bee ae of Lord Elgin P re 
the Indian difficulty), Ogren the po 
of himself and colleagues aoe j 
Lord Canning, in the T als 
—«Phere is another nob oe : 
upon whom has rested is í 
bility than has ever y 
any subject of her pres 3 
Cauning did not, as me, 
said, solicit office; bu ve the g 
deliberation on the parvo 


in the 


comple 
religion, 


of the city of London, 
Duke of Cambridge, Har. 
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AL mb); 
; tone writers and public speakers have 


INDIAN 


ered tO him; and when, after very 
pæn ° reflection On his part, he had ac- 
patt at office, he proceeded to India, 
cepted “Ai his admirable habits of busi- 

ey e promotion of every possible ma- 
A and social improvement in the great 
teria committed to his charge. A 
event happened—one which no 
Jd have anticipated. As soon as 
hat event was known in England, the atten- 
ion of Englishmen was, I may say, entirely 
reorbed by the proceedings in India; and 
a that moment to the present every step 
by the governor-general was most 
ansiouslY criticised. Sometimes, I must 
aay, his conduct was very fairly weighed; 
pt at other times I think he has been 
wailed with such wholesale censure and 
wudemnation as it was almost impossible 
for any one to have deserved. Now, I beg 
that L may not be misunderstood. I think 
that no greater misfortune could happen to 
thisnation than that the public acts of public 
men should not be exposed to the most 
mxious and severe criticism ; and I believe 
that those who criticise such acts with abi- 


gue cou 


taken 


|| lity and fairness render the greatest pos- 
f sible service to the community. At the 


sme time there is one short compound 
worl which will always have its effect with 


|| | the British public—I mean fair-play; for, 


although they like to have public affairs 
discussed before them in every shape, they 
postpone their final judgment until they 
7 u possession of all the facts and have 
aa both sides. A great many accusa- 
= me been brought against the govern- 
Gilg ndia. Some of them are of a very 
an ee others depend so entirely 
aan etails and circumstances, of which 
low absolutely nothing, that I will not 
which has peta: But there is one charge 
and whic} een urged against Lord Canning, 
1 appears to me one of the gravest 


f | Char 
| aS that could be made against a man 


l at 
a el otion—namely, that, giving way 
rtain sentimental and maudlin hu- 
e has forgotten what was due to 
Y auth ad has interfered with those mili- 
et -e orities in whose hands the punish- 
e mutineers must mainly rest. 
pen this point the common sense 0 
Ty has fully spoken out. Both 


dow, ©? 22d no one, I may say, has laid 
bridge, ee forcibly hana DaDa of Cam- 
U ey, y 5 doctrine that it would be wrong, 


omt of view, if condign punish- 


f| should 


[Lord cansino. 
ment were n 
disgraced th 
I cannot hel 
subject public Opinion h 
a gentleman wh 
an 


as 


spected ministe 
who,-as a disint 


which prove the 
kind at large, 
the face of the 


ments to which I have alluded, no feeling 
of personal friendship would be ma 
to prevent me from expressing, at the earliest 
opportunity, and in the most public manner, 
my opinion that he is unworthy of the trust 
which has been confided to him. I must 
say, however, I do not fear that my friendship 
will be put to any such test as that. I can 
see nothing in the acts of Lord Canning to 
justify the charges which have been brought 
against him. J shall refer to one case. 
The late and much-lamented Mr. Colvin, 
after showing great energy and admirable 
judgment in his administration, issued a 
proclamation offering full pardon to those 
rebels who should submit at once. Lord 
Canning immediately reprimanded Mr. 
Colvin for this proclamation, and directed 
by telegraph that it should be suppressed, 
at the same time issuing another of an en- 
tirely different tenor. In more than one 
letter privately addressed to me by Lord 
Canning, he has dwelt upon the “soreness 
of heart’—those are his very words—ex- 
cited by the feeling that retribution has 
been delayed upon G devils in human form. 
Much stress has been laid upon a proclama- 
tion, or rather order, which has been lately 
issued. Now, I shall give no opimon of E 
own as to that proclamation, as to whetlter 


it was judicious in its substance, or He t 
the time at which ìt was issued; but 


o state a few undeniable 
an soe +. The tendency of that 
rect on pr tion was, that death 
o inflicted upon all the guilty ; 

z some Cases, where there were 


nalty should n 
the strictest 1D) 


innocent. 
none except 


usively to the 
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civil authorities. It did not give to them 
one iota of more power than they had 
before, but merely gave them certain direc- 
tions as to the exercise of those powers 
which, by law, they already possessed. 
The only reference to the military authori- 
ties was, that in certain doubtful cases the 
civil officers should not act themselves, but 
should hand over their prisoners to the 
military authorities, to be dealt with by 
them. J know it may be said, that although 
this order was addressed to the civil authori- 
ties, it was calculated, indirectly, to produce 
a discouraging effect upon the military 
authorities. Upon this point I shall give 
no opinion; but I may refer to one case that 
has come to my knowledge. I believe there 
are no two men in India whe more fully 
deserve the confidence of the public than 
General Wilson and Sir John Lawrence. 
It appears to me, that General Wilson, while 
showing the greatest boldness and energy 
in handling his troops and in maintaining 
their discipline, is also most careful not to 
expose them unnecessarily. I believe, also, 
there is no doubt that Sir J. Lawrence 
combines the qualities of a soldier and 
a statesman in a greater degree than, per- 
haps, any other man in India. But what 
has been the effect of the proclamation 
upon these two men? It appears that 
General Wilson wrote to Sir J. Lawrence a 
few days before this proclamation was 
issued, stating that there were certain 
irregular cavalry whose mode of mutiny 
had distinguished them from their fellows, 
and that it would be most expedient and 
politic that they should be treated with 
some leniency. General Wilson accord- 
ingly asked Sir J. Lawrence whether he 
himself, or whether Sir J. Lawrence, would 
be justified In exercising any discretion ? 
Sir J. Lawrence answered in the negative, 
and said he could not give any authority ; 
that he did not think General Wilson could 
exercise any diseretion ; but that, if General 
Wilson would make a representation at 
head-quarters, it would probably be attended 
to. Almost immediately after the dispatch 
of the letter containing this statement, Sir 
p Lawrence received the proclamation. He 
tt ay wrote to General Wilson, and said— 
in though the proclamation does not speci- 
fically apply to this case, yet its spirit fully 
-justifi €s you in following out the dictates of 
e TA And Sir J. Lawrence then 
tert ed the most clear and eloquent 
) oy” not merely the humanity, 


ia 

but the sound practi 
mation. Ido not giv 
the subject, althoue} 
but I do think th; 
such men as these are Worth 

tion by the public of thi h ong | 
they come to the coki Country, ue 
Canning: is a oy SION the SO 

a S a pusillanimo 

There is another point whic} mee 

much canvassed in this pen 

the sending up of Mr. GAM a a 
military authorities, and to th Molt 
mutineers. It is reported that Mee the || 
has liberated 150 mutineers, Į £. Grant 
means of knowing whether that stor ave py | 
or false, or whether, if that att tore ee i] 
there were any circumstances which vou | 
Justify the governor-general in saneti a 
or in disapproving it. But this ree 
as a positive fact, that the governor-geen i 
sent Mr. Grant, not to control the nity 
authorities, or to liberate mutineers or my. 
derers; but, as the lieutenant-govenor af 
the North-Western Provinces was confnel 
in the fort of Agra, andunable to discharge F 
his civil duties, it was deemed desirable tht |} |) 
a locum tenens should be provided; and, o |) 
that account, Mr. Grant was dispatetel 
to the district. One of the qualiticatios } 
which Lord Canning believed that Mri 
Grant possessed was, that he was fall | 
impressed with the importance oft 
fering with the military authonities in a | 
performance of his duties. ‘There all 
other point, which has hardly ot 
much feeling here as in Scots Coin) 
the alleged differences between re i 
Campbell and Lord Canning. pe 1 
to hear that his royal highness i rh i 
exactly the same information © ig f 
reached me, and that the io tt 
indignation of the people © 
their favourite soldier be! 
a civilian, and what they ca w that, dam 
unfounded. I happen to a mpbel is res 
the few weeks of Sir Colin ing Be 
dence in Calcutta, Lord Coes and 
dant opportunities of ee ait 
ciating his great cue 
a soldier; and I know, wake pene 
Campbell, during the 5 
reason to admire the 12 
energy, and co 
governor-genera 
friendship has be 
these two men, who ard. L 
mutual respect and reg vivial é 
mentioning a somewha 
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i) , shows how cautious we 

| pat on in believing rumours that occa- 
MTT} show!” Beach us from India. Sir Patrick 
gon Peon leaving Calcutta, knowing well 
|| grants dency t0 idle gossip. which prevailed 

the ten me of his fellow-countrymen in 
monk, particularly when they were ex- 
ihat aty, any extraordinary alarm, deter- 
cited that, although it would have been 
mine convenient to him to travel by the 
ie steamer, he would make the voyage 
pry man-of-war. J : 
in a put the cautious tactics of the old 
er were utterly fruitless ; for soon 
aferwards, there appeared in a portion of 
the Calcutta press, a detailed account of his 
eursion in the public steamer, together 
yith a minute report of his conversations 
{|| vith his fellow-passengers, ending with the 
‘|i mark attributed to him, that he never 
heard a sound so agreeable as the booming 


ne whic! 


[| of the guns which announced his departure 


| fom the land of red tape. With regard to 
‘the charge of the want of energy, industry, 
md decision, brought against Lord Can- 
J | ning, I shall only allude to one or two 
} || fics. You are aware that Lord Canning 
put restrictions upon the press. ‘This is 
another subject upon which I must avoid 
|| expressing any opinion; but I think I may 
|| sy that that resolution of Lord Canning 
appeared to meet with general approba- 
tion, and was very fairly treated by the 
public press of this country, notwithstand- 
mg the esprit de corps which, to a certain 
| Stee, might be expected to influence that 
j ben on such a subject. Whether right or 
Ee it was a step which required great 
iy n one and, by its adoption, Lord 
PRR exposed himself to much personal 
t Popularity and obloquy. We are bound 


® consider, that some of the most intelli-| g 


A tefore, 
| | mould be 
re ig on 
etoh 


received with due allowance. 
one more fact which I shall ven- 
mng before I think it is oue 


| lwil be hot yet been stated, and which 


e glad to hear is erall 
Wn that © o hear. It is generally 
& en the king of Delhi made over- 


o nS 
OL, ir, © Vesieging army. Now, 1t 


He weut by a man-of-|} 


he siege, those overtures 
ned. Iti 

IS easy to say, 

the right thing to 

at, at the moment 

decision and the 

Canning that he 

ptory orders to reject 

y ae king of Delhi. T 
é subject. I think suc- 
cess 1s not always a test of real me Tne 
in this instance Lord Canning has collected 
ee Ag than it was expected he would 

€ able to assemble, or than it was thought 
possible, by the highest authority in parlia- 
ment, he would be able to obtain; and 
without physical assistance from the Home 
government, he has ‘broken the neck? of 
one of the most formidable mutinies which 
have ever occurred in our dominions.” 

This: important and unequivocal testi- 
mony to: the ability and general policy of 
Lord. Canning’s government, by the lord 
president of her majesty’s council, was: cor- 
roborated and still more forcibly expressed 
by Viscount Palmerston, the premier, on 
the 9th of the same month, at a banquet in 
Guildhall, upon the mauguration of the 
mayoralty of Alderman Sir Richard Carden. - 
Upon this occasion, his lordship, after pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to the valour of the 
troops, and the endurance of those who 
had suffered by the rebellion in-India, said— 
«While we do justice to the great bulk of 
our countrymen in India, we must not 
forget that person who, by-his exalted po 
tion, stands at the head of our country- 
men there. I mean the governor-general, 
Lord Canning has shown throughout the 
reatest courage, the greatest ability, and 
the greatest resources ; and, from the aa 
diality which exists between him, ce g 
the civil service, and Sir Colia aa L Š 

ili service may 06 
be ee which the combined 
By ance of both can accomplish, will be 
PA for the adeant T es 

k ord Canni 3 
wi ore He will have to punish the 


: A are the innocent ; 
guilty; kati have to pa oe desert: 
d he wil ely exceeds 

; for the 


atrocities Ww 
such as to be 
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lowest depths of hell. t hr 
must be inflicted, not only in a spirit of 
vengeance, but in a spirit of security, in 
order that the example of punished crime 
may deter from a repetition of the offence, 
and in order to insure the safety of our 
countrymen and countrywomen in India 
for the future. He will have to spare the 
innocent; and it is most gratifying to know, 


| that while the guilty may be counted by 
| thousands, the innocent must be reckoned 


by millions. It is most gratifying to us, and 
honourable to the ‘people, that the great 
bulk of the population have had no share in 
the enormities and crimes which have been 
committed. They have experienced the 
blessings of British rule, and they have been 
enabled to compare it with the tyranny 
exercised over them by their native chiefs. 
They have had therefore no participation in 
the attempts which have been made to 
overthrow our dominion. Most remarkable 
it is, that the inhabitants of that part of 
our empire which has been most recently 
acquired (I mean the Punjab), who have 
had the most recent experience of the 
tyranny of their native rulers, have been 
most loyal on the present occasion, and 
most attached to their new and benevolent 
masters. Lord Canning will have also to 
reward the deserving; for many are they, 
both high and low, who have not only ab- 
stained from taking part in this mutiny, 
but who have most kindly and generously 
sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the 
assaults of the mutineers, and have merited 
recompense at the hands of the British 
government. I am convinced, that if Lord 
Canning receives—as I am sure he will— 
that confidence on the part of her m 


at ajes- 
ty’s ‘government and of the 


But punishment! had been exposed. 


been violently att 
consequence of th 


ith Tespec 8 
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ependent 0th 
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acts, by which so much of 
been created, could not vet be 
sured; but one fact, at lene’ 
favour—namely, that hithert 
success had followed most of ae 
At home his conduct could ne 
more impartiality than could 
at the seat of his government, yh 
> Where 


EY E 
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Viewed Wit 
g expecta] 


people of this 
impossible for 
discharge the 
upon him, it 
dful tragedy is 


country, without which it is 
a man in his high position to 
duties which have devolved 
will be pound, when this drea 
over, that he has proper] discharged his 
duty, and that ee has net only 
been governed by’a sense of stern and un- 
inching justice, but also by that discrimi- 
nating generosity which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the British people.” 
_ This graceful tribute to the courage and 
Judgment of Lord Canning, in the ordeal 
through which he was still passing, was no 


more than he had a right to expect under 
the extraordinary circumstances that sur- 
rounded him, and the undeserved censure 
to which pe acts, imperfectly understood, 


oo ate 


ye o 
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the elements of strife and dissatisfagio, | | 
were ın action. He had alko the action 
dence of the government by which | aa 
appointed, and he had painfy ly cea 
experience in his hard and perilous Career: | 
and as it was now considered certain, the 
within a short time the great corporation | 
which had hitherto held India at its feet, | 
would be shorn of political power, and sure, 
der its vast dominions to the immediate con. |) 
trol of the British crown and parliament, it | 
was felt that the services of one who had seen 
and learnt so much as Lord Canning had | 
done, could not be valueless in the estab. | 
lishment of the new order of things. 
Among a multiplicity of plans for cit. 
lising, Christianising, or Anglicising India, | 
one was suggested which, it was thought 
likely, might be found a valuable auxiliary f 
to the important work, being at the a i 
time simple and unobjectionable. A 
consisted in a scheme for redut eha |i 
written or printed characters of the Ta | j 
alphabets to the Roman type. a Tas | 
aries, and promoters of ede aiei 
had, for a whole generation, ee dialects, 
vouring to render all the In Pi ai 
in the same familiar notation; sejfy that 
had now become a manifest ae study 
natives should be attracted w 3 which it! 
English, and that all e governs 
peded the free intercourse a “il 
race with the Opa Ons aa 
as possible removed, it id give its S» Ii 
that the government EN pita j 
port to any project tha ting difio 
such a result. The exis D eti 
attaining to a familiar jnter 
the races was not confine 
many, Englishmen at knowle 5 
quired a fair colloqw nable 10° 
native languages, were u 
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|| plying a facility of reading fluently at sight. 
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| knightly masters to the exercise of a purely 
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ne 
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„tended, t 


stanl, O 


intelligi 
; y of government had to be kept in 


“In many portions of the Anglo- 
ny territory, there were districts, larger 


ble to those by whom the 


n. 


ian arg 
hd he whole area of Great Britain, 


~n had no written language whatever ; 
“at consequently, there could be no native 
prejudices in favour of any peculiar type; 
nor was there any valid reason why the 
Fnglish alphabet should not represent the 
utterances of the people. A similar experi- 
ment had been successfully tried with re- 
pect to the Pheenician Arabic alphabet of 
the Maltese, who were left by their former 


oral language. In support of the idea thus 
broached, it was assumed that the most 
inveterate prejudice in favour of Indian 
institutions, would find it difficult to create 
a grievance out of the introduction of a 
convenient alphabet for its people; the 
reading community bearing but a small 
proportion to the population of the empire, 
and an Indian education by no means im- 


All the natives who were really educated, 
Were already familiar with the English cha- 
tacters; and it was proposed that those who 
were not so, might be allowed, for a pre- 


MUTINY, 


sy an decip g writings 

with practical Interests ; aa thik ees 
> J 

3 He contended, the 
o ; “nglish type would 
ne ee convenience to ie rulers aa 
a a know edged as a valuable boon to all 
ukure generations of the ruled 
So much for a ste 


ee p m advance 
z Bisspon: For Christianising cee 
Saks Pevolieds at a public meeting of the 
Sod ty for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
ndia (which was held at Willis’s rooms on 
the 26th of November, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being in the chair), to adopt and 
carry out the following measures, in further- 
ance of the important object :— ; 


u 
sade a E (at least) the number of the 

wes pean missionaries in India, and to 
promote, by every available means, the education 
training, and ordination of the more advanced fie 
tive converts for the work of the Christian ministry 
among their own countrymen. 

_ 2. To found new, and strengthen existing mis- 
sions, in the presidential and other principal cities 
of India, wherever there may appear to be the best 
opening, with a view to bring the truths of Christi- 
anity before the minds of the upper as well as of 
the lower classes in those great centres of popula- 
tion. 

“3. To press again upon the attention of the 
Indian government, the urgent necessity of a sub- 
division of the enormous dioceses of Calcutta and 
Madras, and especially to insist upon the desirable- 
ness of establishing a bishopric for the Punjab, 
another for the North-Western Provinces, and a 
third for the province of Tinnevelly.” 


At this meeting, the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, advocated, with much earnestness, 


ribed time, to use their own indigenous 
Varieties of type. Bills of exchange, con- 
qs and other legal documents, could 
= by degrees be brought under the im- 
Moved system; and the lapse of a single 
cen would probably consigf all the 
ng native modes of writing to oblivion. 
one Mo urged by the advocates of the 
E Dal at the age of three or four 
exem) heer Hindoos were comparatively 
tho pt trom prejudice; and that a child 
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d| into 


the objects of the society; and the two latter 
prelates adduced. powerful arguments, illus- 
trated by examples, of the necessity for a 
fusing the spirit of Christianity among the 
millions subjected to British rule in its 
Indian territory. The former, after expati- 
ating at some Jength upon the cruel t 
dencies of the human heart in a state 0 
paganism, said—“ We have seen r ee 
thenism is. Many of us have been r ous h 
up with such an admiration of the o a 
ical heathens, that we had almost go + 
fink that a refined Lea wis = as ee 
2 $ D wW 
bad sort oiin rede ie we know 
know, vi can be transformed 
that eens beast; and oi pi by 
a rag o z 2 
Ze demoniacal wickedness, A 
> atrocity such as we ha 
o a would never 
Again—“ We have in every 
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a spirit of 
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thenism is even in this day. And af of 
heathenism, have we not also a true picture 
of what Christianity is? What do you 
think it has been that has nerved these few 
Europeans to such extraordinary acts of 
daring, of self-sacrifice, and of heroic en- 
durance? I believe that the high spirits of 
young men, and their bold soldierlike daring, 
may account for much; but these do not ac- 
count for such quiet endurance in the midst 
of awful trials such as human nature never 
witnessed before. Talk of Roman matrons 
and Roman maidens! we henceforth shall 
talk of English matrons and English 
maidens. We know how, under .circum- 
stances to which it was impossible to sup- 
pose they would ever be exposed, they have 
risen superior to every attempt to degrade, 
every attempt to terrify them; and as long 
as the world lasts, the memory of these 
mothers and daughters of England will be 
revered wherever the English name is 
known. We have set before us, by them, 
pictures of Christian resignation which we 
delight to venerate; and when we read 
their letters, we find in them the spirit 
which has nerved them to such trials. I 
read last night two letters from a lady, 
since massacred, with her husband and 
child, who for weeks was expecting every 
hour the fate which at last fell upon her. 
While in this awful expectation, she wrote 
a journal day by day, which was trans- 
mitted to her friends; and never, out of 
Holy Writ, have I ever read words that 
spoke more truly of the reality of Chris- 
tianity, of the strength of Christian faith, 
than in those few pathetic pages. That is 
but one specimen out of a hundred which 
we rejoice to think so many families will be 
able to lay by and treasure up among their 
most precious possessions. We may also 
conclude that God intends, by this great 
chastisement, to teach us rightly to value 
our Christianity, to show that it has borne 
fruits in our hearts, and to show this by 
Our readiness to assist those who are in 
India ; and, as this occasion particularly 
Teminds us, by endeavouring in every way 
hereafter to spread the blessings of that 
Chistes throughout the world.” 
ee ge Ožfora, in Speaking to a 
cobweb ets hi E a said—“ The 
ee r which have infected some 
B ns, of educating Mohammedans and 
rahmins until the polished heathen shall 
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brutal passions, and when its wa oi Pi 
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atrocity! A polished Brahmin a aud 5, 
polished Mohammedan is a savage T yoll 
and I trust that henceforth, instead of con. pn! 
fining ourselves to the cultivation of the. pa 
native intellect, we shall administer Tndia i 
not merely for our own temporal advantage pe 
but for the benefit of the people and the | a 
support of Christian truth. How is thet ta a 
be done? Not by fraud or violence—n0t ny 
by leading the natives to suppose that ther HB) me: 
shall please England or avoid punishment | f njal 
by assuming the Christian faith; but by (f peop 
letting all our public acts declare that ve | | Whe 
are Christians, that we glory in belonging |} majal 
to Christ, and that we hold India for the |) advi 
good of the people because we are Chris- (| ff you 
tians. Let us declare that no man stil rery 
be injured because he chooses to berti but 
Christian; but that, as long as we ia j thou 
dominion in India, there shall be protee 5 | a 
for all. That is the first thing.”—In a te 
tinuation of his eloquent and ae te 
address, the right reverend Lie no pee | Tajal 
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et was paid it came home in bullock- 
[vhi 


goons; and the rajah sent to say, that he 
jaf ordered a certain number, containing 
100 000, to stop at the resident’s door, as 
(3 A 


‘his share. Of course the resident’s answer 
I yas, {1 cannot take a single penny from 
wu What I have done I have done as a 
miter of right and justice? The rajah 
ent for him next day, and said to him, 
“What a fool you were not to take the 
“noney; nobody would have known it. I 
| should never have told it.? ‘But, said the 
| 

|! 

| 


resident, ‘there is One who would have 
known it—the eye that sleepeth not; and 
my own conscience would never have left 
| me a moment’s rest? Upon which the 
| mh said, “You English are a wonderful 


When the resident was going away, the 
/ mah sent for him, and asked him for 
advice as to his future policy. ‘I will give 
ou this advice,’ said the resident: ‘it is 
ey likely that troublesome days will come ; 
lie ab beled away. It may appear as 
fo the power of the Company was 
f| ng to be swept away. Don’t believe it; 


sire 
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the objects of the meet- 
ni » it may be observed, that 
ot a» possesses two distinct features. 
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ed h % essentially, a religion to be 
, alte Preaching and teaching; and 
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however, was, 
and our administ¢ 


g and encouraging 
a and idolatrous, 
0 have condemned - 
l k that we even per- 
„Impediments to remain in 
ia of pacific conversion. They were 
is pie to the supposition, that we 
either indifferent to the matter alto- 
gether, or that we really designed to proceed 
by craft; and, as the former notion would 
be inexplicable to rude minds, they adopted 
the latter. The plain, simple truths of 
Christianity would not have alarmed them; 
but in the conduct of its professors they 
found cause for distrust, and they became 
terrified at the attributes which, for want 
of a better knowledge, they had themselves 
ascribed to it. The smallest amount of 
Christian teaching, openly and universally 
diffused, would have relieved them of the 
only apprehension they had ever entertained 
—that of forcible proselytism. Even those 
who could learn nothing else, would soon have 
learnt this—that one of the fundamental 
principles of this new religion was, that 
nobody could be made to embrace it against 
his will. This one conviction would haye 
assured their minds; whereas, owing to the 
suppression of the truth, Christian teachers 
lived in constant terror of being taken for 
harbingers of violence; and Hindoos invested 
the mild and assuasive precepts of Christi- 
anity with a hidden meaning, and ae 
features only proper P the impostures an 
Contin nism. 
Die E oA e in reference to 
this great question, that, “during a vie 
f dominion, we had failed to 
cena Go natives of India that we had 
Bee and never did have, any intention 
ee to abandon their religion 
of forcing them to a’ ie fact. was eure) 
for our own. This simpl E a O 
‘oof sufficient that our y A arte: 
ion holly wrong. We ov 
respect, had been wh vee our policy of 
acted our part, aud. Pe treme Carnestness, 
neutrality with suc Had we allowed 
that it was not Westone ‘could not possibly 
the truth 2 come pa aa is reasonable to 
7 worsé, 
ae might t all alia tee 
better. We mee have convinced the 
manly and op 437 


institutions which, as wic 
we ought, if consistent, t 
and they could remark 
mitted positive 
the way 


the belief we professed to entertain, and 
exalted the fanaticism of the Brahminical 
zealots by first investing them with the 
power of the sword, and then showing our 
extreme anxiety to avoid giving them offence. 
Such relations between masters and ser- 
vants could never be secure. To what ex- 
tent the sepoys really believed in the re- 
ported designs against their caste, is more 
than we can tell; but there are some fea- 
tures of human nature which are the same 
everywhere; and one of these is quite suffi- 
cient to explain the insubordination of large 


bodies of men, armed, as they fancied, with 
irresistible strength, and feared, as they 
saw, by those whose office it was to control 
them. 

“The great political result to be anticipated 
from the propagation of the gospel in India, 
is the removal of that bugbear. which has 
hitherto been the terror of rulers and sub- 
jects together. The one thing which Hin- 
doos dread, and which English governments 
have always dreaded their dreading, is 
forcible intervention with their creed; and 
the one doctrine which should pervade every 
) missionary address, is that of peace and 
| good-will. Christianity needs only to be 
i placed in its true light, instead of being re- 
garded through the medium which our 
own timidity permitted to be formed. When 
the gospel is preached faithfully, one result 
at least will be certain ; and that is, that no 
Hindoo will thenceforward believe his creed 
to be in danger from the violence of a 
Christian administration.” 

With regard to the religious element to 
be invoked in the re-establishment of order, 
1t was clearly the undoubted right, as it was 
also the positive duty, of England to assert 
| herself in India as a civilised and Christian 
power; but, at the same time, it was equally 

clear, that the faintest Suspicion of an offi- 
cial plan to Christianise and Europeanise 
the people, would again rouse all the fire of 
their jealous blood, and once more turn 
their seeming allegiance into vindictive 
hatred. It was most important, therefore 
that if civilisation did put forth her infu? 
ence, it must be with discretion : if religion 
laboured in the boundless field oversha- 
dowed by the traditions of seven thousand 
years, her ministers had need to consult the 
experience of the world, as well as the sug- 


gestions a their own pious and fervid gene- 
38 
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opposite creeds, that thee as regue anno 
which the principles of the imperia t i 
ment must interfere with native pr ovem. | ‘ad 
When it became necessary, for the me | me 
of, society, to prohibit displays of e } whic 
decency and cruelty, or the sacrifie 4 \ 
human life. It could be to the Christi | char 
government no hardship to tell a trite | 
Brahmins that they should not burn alive, | 
widow, scarcely yet risen’ out of girlhood; | 
to hang a highway assassin, although bis | 
murderous hand was impelled by religiou | i 
zeal; to prevent the immolation of youth ty | ut 
the deity of Hindoo vengeance; and ty 
treat infanticide as a crime meriting en 
dign punishment. Yet the Hindoos a ai 
lieved all these things essential to the dt 
observance of their religious obligation 
and it was not likely that, without compil- | 
sion, those practices would be abt 
or that such compulsion would be bo ne 
upon in any other light than meet | is 
tyranny and oppression. Suc th 
among the hindrances that lay m aa abou 
of the government, and of the m ma |) the 
zeal that aimed at the Christian’ yy 
near two hundred millions of Pe i hn 
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a baronet of the United King- 


Major-general Archdale Wilson, of 
0 ‘oht-commander of the most hon-| 
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j pelbi k 


ra. 
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o order of the Bath, lieutenant-colonel 
Beng 


Also t 
a jetters to pass under the great seal, 


> the dignity of a baronet of the 
| Kingdom to Major-general Henry 
j tet f Lucknow, knight-commander of 
je Bath, and to his heirs male. By another 
Prati on in the same Gazette, it was 
anounced that the queen had been pleased 
ip ordain that Isabella Neill, the widow of 
|| ihe late Colonel James George Neill, of the 
adras fusiliers, should hold and enjoy the 
84 | ame style, title, place, and precedence, to 
which she would have been entitled had 
her husband, who fell in the gallant dis- 
"| charge of his duty in India, survived and 
| en invested with the insignia of the order 
| ofthe Bath, for which honour he had been 
| vorthily recommended to her majesty. 
On Monday, the 7th of December, Mr. 
Ross Mangles, the chairman of the board 
if directors of the East India Company, 
vith his colleagues, visited, for the last 
time, the grand nursery of their states- 
nen and civil servants at Haileybury—an 
ominous portent of fading sovereignty. On 
that day the chairman of the Company pro- 
Tomeced a funeral éloge on an institution 
| nic, for the last half century, had supplied 
ae machinery for the civil govern- 
send pania, During the fifty years of 
(i ie a no less than 2,055 students 
ma through the college; and it was 
when its morose” at the very moment 
Wy the ma cess was powerfully attested 
bat recently eh of its pupils, then, or 
theiy ee T ing high office, and who, 
|| themselves a ral spheres, had earned. for 
Wl The fang pemiced of public approbation. 
Jj Mutiny had be the relief of sufferers by the 
Maen +. OY this time reached to colossal 
any re subscription list amounting, 
iL respect = 57, upwards of £300,000; 
al blowin an the application of which, the 
| Cuming to mmunication was made by Lord 
Alderman Finnis, chairman of 
Committee, and published in 
a ’sPaper of Wednesday, De- 
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“You ip’ 
1r lordship’s subsequent communication, dated 


the 9th ult., annou 

S00 rape, auteur smite 
fund raised by the c out that the object of the 
diately for the relief atria being more imme- 
to compensation from the a who are not entitled 
q i > government, it may b 
question for further consideration how far i he 
event of the government being authorised a ae 
Pare full relief, the money may be made availabl a 
nig Rees of those whose means of subsistence 

“Your e alse ofan ee h 

z S als me of the graci 
munificence with which the queen, the E 
sort, and other members of the royal family, have 
eons towards this benevolent object ; of the 
riendly and prompt generosity of his Majesty the 
emperor of the French, and the imperial guard; and 
of the liberality with which all classes of our own 
countrymen haye come forward with aid for the 
occasion. 

“Finally, your lordship inquires how, in my 
opinion, the proceeds of the fund now being collected 
in England, can in future best be applied to the 
purpose in view ? 

“I have first to express, my lori, on behalf of the 
government of India, of the whole European com- 
munity in this country, and especially of those who 
have been sufferers by the sanguinary outrages and 
rapine, by which a large part of Hindostan has been, 
and is still unhappily afflicted, our grateful appre- 
ciation of the earnest, active, and wide-spread sym- 
pathy which your letter records, and I pray your 
lordship to convey the offer of our sincerest thanks 
to those in whose name you write. 

“Your lordship is aware, that soon after the first 
outbreak of mutiny in May last, and when the 
disastrous consequences which it could not fail to 
bring upon individuals became manifest, a com- 
mittee was formed in Calcutta for the purpose of 
yaising subscriptions to be devoted to the relief of 
the sufferers, and of distributing the funds thus 
raised in the most effective manner. The amount 

pscribed in India, up to this date, is 254,580r. 13a. ; 
de amount expended, 91,834r. 18a. ; and the amount 
remaining unexpended, in the hands of the com- 


mittee, is 162,746r. 
«The objects to W ‘ 
sub-committee is at present directed, 
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expenses R Bombay and Calcutta. 9. Education 
ildren of s 3 

oe nri has been raised independently of the 

government, and is distributed by a sub-committee 

according to certain rules which have been laid 

down, subject to the approval of a general committee 

of subscribers at Calcutta. n T y 

“The mode in which the distribution is made is 
shown in the printed reports of the proceedings of 
the general committee, held on the oth of August 
and 8rd of September last, copies of which have 
already been sent to England; and the measures of 
the sub-committee, so far as they are known to the 
government, have been guided by liberality and 
good judgment, and have given general satisfaction. 

“The committee applied to the government for a 
grant of money in aid of the objects of the fund, but 
this was declined for the reasons set forth in the 
letter from the secretary to the government of India, 
dated the 21st idem. The assistance given by the 
government has been hitherto confined to the grant 
of a free passage, by the inland steamers, to all 
women and children proceeding from the interior to 
Calcutta. 

“The spirit of resistance, violence, and bloodshed, 
though gradually yielding to the means which have 
been taken for its suppression, and especially to the 
bravery and endurance of our British troops, is not 
yet subdued; nor is the extent of the privation and 
suffering which it has already inflicted in distant 
parts of the country, cut off from communication 
with Calcutta, fully known to the government. It 
is therefore impossible to say how large may be the 
field over which eventually it will be necessary to 
distribute the funds which your lordship may trans- 
mit. At present no better course can be taken than 
that which the sub-committee have adopted in 
dealing with the funds at their disposal for the 
benefit of those who are within their reach. This 
course, therefore, the government of India will pur- 
sue in the first employment of the money received 
through your lordship, extending their operations 
to the distant parts of the presidency in which 
assistance is required, but which are not easily 
accessible to the sub-committee in Calcutta. ° 

“In this view Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B., the 
chief commissioner of the Punjab, has been desired 
- to form a separate committee at Lahore (where 

subscriptions have already been raised), for the pur- 
ose of affording relief to those who have suffered 
oss in the Punjab and the more northerly parts of 


the Upper Provinces, includin the hill stati 
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t CANNING, Governor-general,” 
The following notice was issued by the 
home committee, in reference to the nu- 
merous applications for relief, which they 
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soldiers serving in India, who might lose their lirs | 


by the casualties of war and climate, were intende! 


to be included; and they were therefore expressly 


mentioned in the address which was subsequeaty | 
published by our committee. On the other hint, | 


the case of the wives and children who were ki 
behind in this country (the fathers being stil living) 


was repeatedly urged upon us, and the anwa f 
invariably returned was, that it did not come wits | 
We cannot therefore dou’ | 


the scope of our fund. 1 
that when the fund was subserihed, no such Ie 
priation of it was contemplated, and that or 
mittee holds the funds in trust on that conoitot 


, a | 
How important this condition is, may be seen 


ieee 
the fact that, with a smaller nua wives ati 
children of soldiers, upwards of a 
pended during the late Russian eaten 
tion for the relief of wives ant a the Bat | 
majesty’s soldiers and sailors serving in Fat 

“ Although the reasons why a Sat 
were not included in the plan of men now under 
no immediate bearing on the hinde briefly 0! 
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‘the distress caused by the ee caer 
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— and children of British soldiers fight- | 
uhe ies of their country abroad, ought, of 
bi a Wi a objects of the particular care of their 
ie se to a countrywomen at home; but 
yntty Me tances are such that assistance can be 
a circums aie effectual manner, and with less 
en M Woe moral deterioration by local agency 
robabili usually raised, than by means of any 


arts 0 r 
Probably a lewance, in their own earnings, or 
govern of their friends; but some of them, 

bt, stand in need of other assistance. Who 
n0 Can of the latter class are, and the kind and 
the rt assistance that would be proper, is known 
he respective localities, but could not be ascer- 
m i with nearly equal certainty by a central body 
meihe Indian relief committee, whatever pains 
a be taken to sift the facts of the several cases. 
In truth, if it were open to all this large class of 
persons to apply for relief out of a general fund 
administered in London, a great relaxation of the 
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ordinary motives to industry and economy, besides 
other moral evils, must ensue. It therefore seems 
fo be desirable, that whatever relief may be given, 
should be by means of funds locally raised, and 
through the agency of the established legal ma- 
chinery, or of local associations formed in aid of it. 
“I. Parry Woopcock, Hon. Sec.” 


The claims of the unfortunate families of 
the men suddenly transferred to the seat of 
var, were not, however, totally lost sight of, 
although they could not properly be asso- 
tiated with those of the actual sufferers for 
vhom the relief fund was originated. Meet- 
Ings were held in different parts of the 
country, and in the metropolis, on behalf of 
the wives and families of the soldiers on 
their way to India, and committees were 
To to organise and carry out a plan for 
aA relief. At one of these humane ga- 

rings (over which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
sre after some remarks from General 
me F. Williams, of Kars, who referred 
i feral destitution in which more than 

A paal families of the royal artillery 
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epee me foreign countries; and that 
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topic nee 
receiving atos sat PrE a 
eee evising ulterior 
: An extraordinary early session of the 
imperial parliament was opened by her ma- 
Jesty on the 3rd of December, 1857, as 
well on account of the grave disturbances 
that had occurred, and were still in pro- 
gress in part of her Indian dominions, as 
also for the purpose of giving legislative 
sanction to the extraordinary measures of 
relief which had been necessitated by a 
season of commercial distress, consequent 
upon over speculation and incautious credit. 
The passages in the royal speech which had 
direct reference to Indian affairs, were the 
following :— 


Sailors gone out to 
also of a more perm 
purpose of directin 
condition of the wi 
soldiers and sailor 


‘While I deeply deplore the severe suffering to 
which many of my subjects in India have been ex- 
posed, and while I grieve for the extensive bereave- 
ments and sorrow which it has caused, I have de- 
rived the greatest satisfaction from the distinguished 
successes which have attended the heroic exertions 
of the comparatively small forces which have 
been opposed to greatly superior numbers, without 
the aid of the powerful reinforcements chepeished 
from this country to their assistance. The arriva 
of those reinforcements will, I trust, speedily com- 
plete the suppression of this widely-spread Btls 5 

«The gallantry of the troops employe ragini 
the mutineers, their courage 1n action, their an 
durance under privation, fatigue, and t e effec 

i i irit and self-devotion of the 
climate; the high spiri 


officers; the ability, skill, and parece energy 
f ited my warm s 
commanders, have excited’ | ue 
oe and I have observed, with equal gtis 
tion that many civilians placed in esneme if i 
an „and danger have displayed the hig bet gust 
fies: including, in some instances, those that wo 
3 . 
teran soldiers. 
«Jt is satisfactory to Fe thet te sue 
‘on of India have ta’ 
et the a eels the most considerable, ate me 
me fe D have acted in the most fasg y 
Han have rendered important penaa Sto 
ney have given directions that pape 
<e matters shall be laid before yo Peers a 
heey irs of Fast Indian 
Cmo Ck ion, and I recommend 
uire your serious consideration, 
req 


them to your earnest attention. 


Upon this occasion the Earl of Derby 
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e aa 
cree in severe language, upon the many 
nD te “in Se ciement know- 
ae and energy, which he insisted had 
Wea displayed by the ministry in reference 
tothe event; and specially he deprecated the 
; ' and incapacity of Mr. Vernon 
ignorance an 

Smith and the Board of Control. Among 
other grounds for censure, he also instanced 
the neglect in dispatching troops by the 
overland route, and the general failure of 
ministers either to comprehend or provide 
for the terrible emergency which had over- 
taken the Anglo-Indian empire.—The Earl 
of Ellenborough, supporting the views of 
Lord Derby, proceeded to criticise the con- 
duct of the government in India and at 
home, in relation to the sepoy disturbances ; 
and inquired if it was the intention of the 
government to bring in any measure to 
remodel the government, contending that 
the present was a most mopportune mo- 
ment to revise the political organisation of 
India.—Earl Granville energetically de- 
fended the conduct of the home govern- 
ment and of Lord Canning; and stated that, 
as the present assembling of parliament was 
for a;specific purpose, and would be of 
limited duration, it was not the intention of 
government to introduce any such measure. 
—In the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli 
animadverted upon the conduct of the gov- 
ernor-general, as well as upon that of the 
home government ; and strongly urged, that 
as ministers had doubtless some plan ma- 
tured for the future government of India, 
they should lay it on the table of the house 
before Christmas, in order that it might be 
carefully considered during the recess.— 
Lord Palmerston replied to the remarks 
of the preceding speaker, and informed 
the house that it was the intention of gov- 
ernment to propose for Sir Henry Have- 
lock a grant of £1,000 a-year, and that the 
East India Company intended to make 
a similar provision for Sir Archdale Wilson. 
The message in reference to General 
Havelock, was introduced by Lord Palmer- 
ston at the sitting of the 7th of December ; 
and, on the following day, the house went 
mto committee, and unanimously agreed to 
the proposition—a result that was an- 
nounced amidst the cheers of all present. 


By a subsequent arrangement the pension 
was extended to two lives. 
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On Saturday, the 12th 
parliament having received t 
to the Bank Issues Indemnity Bill, vs 
adjourned by commission to Thursday, | 
the 4th of February. Previous, however, to 
its separation, Lord Panmure embraced the | 
opportunity afforded by a letter addressed | 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge (as com. | 
mander-in-chief), by Sir Colin Camphel, |} 
on his quitting Calcutta for the field inf 
the previous October, to remove an impres: | 
sion that existed as to an alleged ie 
ing between the governor-general aude | 
Colin, as commander-in-chiefin Tnd ial 
passages read to the house, a vial 
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| est, at once and for ever, the| £509 per 


m set at aaah has been circulated, that 


calumny governor-general and the 
jeter? der-in- chief disagreements have 
” 
cordance with the statement made 
ouse of Commons, the East India 
Beek cay te dels ig 
7 of the valua : eir 
aayy servants engaged in the defence, 
cll y recovery, of their Indian posses- 
or at Sh special general Court of Proprie- 
Ef Bast India stock, was:held at their 
ce in Leadenhall-street, on Wednesday, 
E her the 15th, to confirm resolutions 
File Court of Directors for certain hono- 
mry grants, when, after a spirited eulogium 
apon the merits of Major-general Sir Arch- 
dale Wilson, of Delhi, the following re- 
lution was proposed, and Re 
d:—“ That, as a special mark of the 
Eih this court entertains of the 
sill, sound judgment, steady resolution, 
and gallantry of Major-general Sir Arch- 
dale Wilson, Pirts, Knight Commando oh 
the Bath, in the operations which resultec 
in the storm id capture of Delhi, by 
which, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the reputation of the British arms 
and nation has been nobly sustained, an 
annuity of £1,000 be granted to Sir Arch- 
pe Wilson, to commence from the en 
of September, 1857, the day on whic 
Delhi was stormed.” ; 
At the same court, the respective claims 
of the late Brigadiers Neill and Nicholson 
to the grateful consideration of the Com- 
pany, were eloquently submitted to the pro- 
other with the following resolutions :— 
at as 
a hy this court of the services ren- 
ie by the late Brigadier-general Neill, 
ole Ta her majesty has been graciously 
of K | to confer the posthumous dignity 
peria) ont, Commander of the Bath, a 
t Pension of £500 a-year be granted 


piste: 


; Substitution for the pensionary allowance 


ee Lady Neill is entitled under the 
the grant of pensions to the 


ows of officers killed in action with the 


Enemy,» 


Creep at in recognition of the brilliant 
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In concluding the present chapter, which 
brings the home occurrences connected with 
the Indian revolt to the close of the year 
1857, it is only just to remark, that the 
efforts of the British government, although 
at first dilatory through the imperfect idea 
formed of the emergency, were not ulti- 
mately unworthy of the magnitude of the 
crisis. Between the arrival of the first 
intelligence of the outbreak in July, and - 
the end of December, more than 30,000 
men had been dispatched to the aid of the 
Indian government, and landed at the 
various ports of debarkation; and the re- 
serves and reliefs for so great a force had 
also been organised and forwarded. A 
commander of acknowledged ability was 
sent out to take the chief command of the 
army; and means: had been adopted for 
facilitating the future dispatch of troops 
from England, by adopting the direct route 
of transit afforded by the Isthmus of Suez. 
The whole country was unanimous in @ 
desire to support and to honour those 
brave men who had gallantly withstood the 
shock of rebellion, and preserved the is 
pire which the arms and policy of t ie 
redecessors had won. No ra 
‘mulation of philanthropy was allowed to 
amo in the way of a righteous demand 
that the crimes of Meerut, of Delhi, and of 
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ølishmen in India should not ap- 
ae eed of Christianity; and that, 
Fhile tolerating the faith of others, they 
should firmly and unequivocally maintain 
the inviolability and purity of their own. 
The necessity for direct interference pan 
the political and territorial government o 
India, had at length awakened the mnisi 
ters of the crown to a sense of the danger 
incurred by further adhesion to a yin 
by which the vast possessions of Englan 
in the East had hitherto been managed ; 
and the demand was loud and unanimous 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE APPROACHING CHANGE; COMMUNICATION FROM LORD PALMERSTON TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS: || | 
ALARM AT THE INDIA HOUSE; PETITION TO PARLIAMENT; HONOURS FOR INDIAN HEROES; DEATH | 
OF THE QUEEN OF OUDE; REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT; THANKS TO TRE INDIAN AID THE |) 
PALMERSTON BILL FOR THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA; COMPANY’S PETITION SET ey | 
DEBATE ON OUDE; DEBATE ON GOVERNMENT BILL; CHANGE OF MINISTRY; LORD Tare I 
BILL; DEBATES THEREON; BATTA, OR PRIZE-MONEY FOR DELHI; PROCEEDINGS OF THE ae 
PROCLAMATION OF THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT IN INDIA; HOME EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE | 


QUESTION. : 


Previous to entering upon the parliamen- 
tary history of 1858, as it refers to Indian 
affairs, it will be proper to observe, that at a 
quarterly general court of the East India 
Company, held in Leadenhall-street on the 
28rd of December, the chairman of the 
Court of Directors announced that, on the 
previous Saturday, the deputy-chairman 
and himself had had an interview with the 
prime minister by appointment, when Lord 
Palmerston communicated to them that it 
was the intention of her majesty’s govern- 
ment to propose to parliament, as soon as it 
should again meet, a bill for the purpose of 
placing the British East India dominions 
under the direct authority of the crown. B 
this announcement it was evident the time 
had at length arrived when it was considered 
that the continuance of political and terri- 
| torial power in the hands of a purely commer- 
cial institution, could no longer be conceded 
with a due regard to the safety and integrity 
of British power in the East, The intima- 
tion of their approaching doom was listened 
to by the Court in silence; and, after some 
routine business had been disposed of, the 
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of discussing the merits of the question. 
Foremost among such proceedings were 
those of the Company, which certainly 
showed no disposition to yield without a 
struggle to the circumstances that threat- 
ened to annihilate its power and cast its 
prestige, as the ruler of India, to the winds. 
On the 13th of January, therefore, a special 
general Court of Proprietors was held at the 
East India House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the communication addressed to the 
Court of Directors by the government, re- 
specting the continuance of the powers of 
the Company; and the following resolu- 
tion was submitted for adoption :—“ That 
the proposed transfer of the governing 
powers of the East India Company to the 
crown is opposed to the rights and privileges 
of the East India Company; is fraught with 
danger to the constitutional interests of 
England; is perilous to the safety of our 
Indian empire; and calls for the resistance 
of the corporation by all constitutional 
means.” The meeting, after considerable 
discussion, was adjourned without coming to 
a decision as to the resolution proposed. 
On the 20th of the month the Court again 
assembled; when, previous to resuming the 
adjourned debate on the resolution, the 
chairman laid the following correspondence 
with her majesty’s government before the 
proprietors. The first communication is 
from the chairman to Viscount Palmerston, 
in reference to his lordship’s intimation on 
the 19th of December, 


“ East India House, Dec. 81st, 1857. 

“My Lord,—It has been our duty to communi- 
cate to the Court of Directors and to the Court of 
Proprietors the intimation which your lordship has 
made to us of the intention of her majesty’s govern- 
ment to propose to parliament a bill for the purpose 
of placing the government of her majesty’s East 

ian dominions under the direct authority of the 
crown. 

“The contemplated change involves of necessity 
the abolition, as an instrument of government, of 
the East India Company—the body by whom, and 
at whose sole expense, without any demand on the 
national exchequer, the British empire in India has 
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pore ay in abeyance, in 1833; to the transfer 
iol cht of all their large. commercial assets, 
r Ind doubted territorial claims and pos- 
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ibe British aie inquiry which took place in 
rena d 1853, before the legislation of the latter 
1852 it uestion of the constitution and working 
an Roe government was thoroughly sifted and 
fhe exhausted, and that therefore it was 
or unreasonable to expect Vink ihe arrangemeny of 
1653 would have been subjecte to the test of a 
nore lengthened experience. : j 

The details of the measure which her majesty’s 
corernment have in contemplation have not yet 
fen made known to the Court. They trust that it 
rillnot be attempted to administer the government 
jy means of a single functionary. Such a proposal 
wuld, in their judgment, involve a practical impos- 
ibility, The mass of business perpetually arising 
requires much knowledge, long experience, and a 
tiision of labour; and, so far as the Court can form 
mopinion, the duties would not be safely discharged 
inbject only to the check of parliament. 

“The Court are aware that the double government 
ofthe Company and the Board of Control is deemed 
to be objectionable; but whatever may be its 
defects, and although its working may be clogged 
byacontrol of all the details, so minute as hardly 
have been contemplated by the legislature, yet in 
is results they sincerely believe that the system, 
Possessing as it does a moral check, works, on the 
ia advantageously for India. The Court do not 

ly that the system is susceptible of improvement; 


a system could be devised better 


| but they think it important to bear in mind that 
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The chairman then informed the meeting 
that the Court of Directors had prepared a 
petition to the imperial parliament against 
the proposed measure, which was read by 
the secretary as follows :— 


ce To the Honourable the Commons of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 

ment assembled. 

“ The humble petition of the East India Company, 
showeth,—That your petitioners, at their own ex- 
pense, and by the agency of their own civil and 
military servants, originally acquired for this coun- 
try its magnificent empire in the Kast. 

“ That the foundations of this empire were laid by 
your petitioners, at that time neither aided nor con- 
trolled by parliament, at the same period at which 
a succession of administrations under the control of 
parliament were losing to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain another great empire on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic. ; 

“That during the period of about a century, 
which has since elapsed, the Indian possessions of 
this country have been governed and defended from 
the resources of those possessions; without the 6 
smallest cost to the British exchequer, which to the 
best of your petitioners’ knowledge and belie A ea 
not be said of ay other of the numerous toreig 

cies of the crown. | 

mee it being manifestly improper that the a 

ini i f any British possession should be 
ministration of any eaieens 
independent of the general CO EE deat $ 
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pus, parliament Pro government should have full A 
ment of the imperial Kap control over, the acts 
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1853, in which year the arrangements which had 
existed for nearly three-quarters of a century, were, 
with certain modifications, re-enacted, and still 
subsist. A 2 Le 

« That, notwithstanding, your petitioners have re- 
ceived an intimation from her majesty’s ministers of 
their intention to propose to parliament a bill for 
the purpose of placing the government of her 
majesty’s East Indian dominions under the direct 
authority of the crown, a change necessarily in- 
volving the abolition of the East India Company as 
an instrument of government. 7 

“ That your petitioners have not been informed of 
the reasons which have induced her majesty’s minis- 
ters, without any previous inquiry, to come to the 
resolution of putting an end to a system of adminis- 
tration which parliament, after inquiry, deliberately 
confirmed and sanctioned less than five years ago, 
and which, in its modified form, has not been in 
operation quite four years, and cannot be considered 
to have undergone a sufficient trial during that 
short period. 

“That your petitiorers do not understand that 
her majesty’s ministers impute any failure to those 
arrangements, or bring any charge, either great or 
small, against your petitioners. But the time at 
which the proposal is made compels your petitioners 
to regard it as arising from the calamitous events 
which have recently occurred in India. 

“That your petitioners challenge the most search- 
ing investigation into the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, and the causes, whether remote or immediate, 
which produced that mutiny. They have instructed 
the government of India to appoint a commission 
for conducting such an inquiry on the spot; and it 
is their most anxious wish that a similar inquiry 
may be instituted in this country by your honourable 
house, in order that it may be ascertained whether 
anything, either in the constitution of the home 
government of India, or in the conduct of those by 
whom it has been administered, has had any share 
in producing the mutiny, or has in any way impeded 
the measures for its suppression; and whether the 
mutiny itself, or any circumstance connected with it, 
affords any evidence of the failure of the arrange- 
ments under which India is at present administered, 

“That were it even true that these arrangements 
had failed, the failure would constitute no! reason 
for divesting the East India Company of its functions, 
and transferring them to her majesty’s government; 
for, under the existing system, her majesty’s govern- 
ment have the deciding voice. The duty imposed 
upon the Court of Directors is to originate measures 
and frame drafts of instructions. Even had they 
been remiss in this duty, their remissness, however 
discreditable to themselves, could in no way absolve 
He ey of her majesty’s government, since 

} r for India possesses, and has frequently 
exercised, the power of requiring that the Court of 
Directors should take any subject into consideration, 
and prepare a draft despatch for his approval. 
Her majesty’s government are thus, in the fullest 
sense, accountable for all that has been done, and 
for all that-has been forborne or omitted to be done. 
any eters on the ther hand, are accountable 
moted by themselves. pei 

“That under these circumstances, if the adminis- 
tration of India had been a failure, it would, your 
petitioners submit, have been somewhat unreasonable 
to expect that a remedy would be found in anni- 
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le ‘ess the fact—the British government 

e may © government of the East India Com- 
i {nd to their ‘minds the abolition ef the Company 
pit T ne time to come mean the abolition of 
will for system of administration with Which the 
the who is identified. _The measure, introduced 
Compa ously with the influx of an overwhelming 
simultane ce, will be coincident with. a general 
British N most alarming to their fears, from 


outer) he organs of opinion in: this country, as 
ah English opinion in India, denouncing the 
licy of the government on the express 

pt Pat it has been too forbearing, and too 
rate towards the natives. The people of 
` yill at first feel no certainty that the new 
India ment, or the government under a new name, 
oe it is ‘proposed to introduce, will hold itself 
ee by the pledges of its predecessors. They 
a slow to believe that a government has been 
jetroyed, only to be followed by another which 
rill act on the same principles, and adhere to the 
game measures, They cannot suppose that the ex- 
iling organ of administration would be swept away 
vithout the intention of reversing any part of its 
policy. They will see the authorities, both at home 
snd in India, surrounded by persons vehemently 
using radical changes in many parts of that policy; 
md interpreting, as they must do, the change in 


conside 


| the instrument of government as a concession to 
| these opinions and feelings, they can hardly fail 


to believe that, whatever else may be intended, the 
government will no longer be permitted to observe 
that strict impartiality between those who profess its 
own creed and those who hold the creeds of its 


j native subjects, which hitherto characterised it; that 
| their strongest and most deeply rooted feelings will 
| henceforth be treated with much less regard than 


heretofore; and that a directly aggressive policy 


[| towards everything in their habits, or in their 


usages and customs, which Englishmen deem objec- 
tionable, will be no longer confined to individuals 
and private associations, but will be backed by all 
the power of government. 
obs aud here your petitioners think it important to 
nies in abstaining as they have done from 
the erterence with any of the religious practices of 
People of India, except such as are abhorrent to 


orn they have acted not only from their own 
ction of what is just and expedient, but in 
cordance 


enactments with the avowed intentions and express 
egard sh of the legislature, framed ‘in order that 
Migos =o be had to the civil and religious 
oretimin eh natives; and also, ‘that suits, civil 
accordin a, against the natives’ should be conducted 
nme to ae such rules ‘as may accommodate the 
That thei e religion and manners of the natives. 
evideng Poliey in this respect has been successful, 
mutiny ma by the fact that, during a military 
APreheng:. to have been caused by unfounded 
the Na eek of danger to religion, the heads, of 
Pay em States and the masses of the population 
e hace faithful to the British government. 
Tae need hardly observe how very 

ents, ip er obably have been the issue of the 
UD. the Native princes, instead of aiding 
PPtession of the rebellion, had put them- 

the ced, or if the general pores had 
è revolt; and how probable it is that 
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no amount of wisdom and forbear- 
ae on the part of the government will avail to 
restore that confidence of the governed in the inten- 
tions of their rulers, without which it is vain even 
to attempt the improvement of the people. 

That your petitioners cannot contemplate with- 
out dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated, 


that India should be administered with an especial | 
nefit of the English who reside there, | 


i y advantages should | 
be sought for her majesty’s subjects of European | 
birth, except that which they will necessarily derive | 


view to the be 
or that in its administration an 


from their ‘superiority of intelligence, and from the 
increased prosperity of the people, the improvement 
of the productive resources of the country, and the 
extension of commercial intercourse. Your peti- 


tioners regard it as the most honourable character- ' 


istic of the government of India by England, that it 
has acknowledged no such distinction as that of a 
dominant and a subject race; but has held that its 


first duty was to the people of India. Your peti- | 
tioners feel that a great portion of the hostility with | 
which they are assailed, is caused” by the belief that 


they are peculiarly the guardians of this principle, 


and that, so long as they have any voice in the | 
administration of India, it cannot easily be infringed; 


and your petitioners will not conceal’ their belief 


that their exclusion from any part in the govern- | 


at the present time, to be regarded 


ment is likely, l 
' first successful attack on that prin- 


in India as a 


ciple. 3 
“That your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly 
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proposed possesses those requisites in the greatest 
Ce your petitioners have always willingly ac- 
quiesced in any changes which, after discussion by 
arliament, were deemed conducive to the general 
welfare, although such changes may have involved 
important sacrifices to themselves. They would 
refer to their partial relinquishment of trade in 1813 
—to its total abandonment, and the placing of their 
commercial charter in abeyance in 1833—to the 
transfer to India of their commercial assets, amount- 
ing to £15,858,000, a sum greatly exceeding that 
ultimately repayable to them in respect of their 
capital, independent of territorial rights and claims 
—and to their concurrence, in 1853, in the measure 
by which the Court of Directors was reconstructed 
and reduced to its present number. In the same 
spirit your petitioners would most gladly co-operate 
with her majesty’s government in correcting any 
defects which may be considered to exist in the 
details of the present system; and they would be 
prepared without a murmur to relinquish their 
trust altogether if a better system for the control of 
the government of India can be devised. But as 
they believe that, in the construction of such a 
system, there are conditions which cannot, without 
the most dangerous consequences, be departed from, 
your petitioners respectfully and deferentially submit 
to the judgment of your honourable house their 
view of those conditions, in the hope that if your 
honourable house should see reason to agree in that 
view, you will withhold your legislative sanction 
from any arrangement for the government of India 
which does not fulfil the conditions in question in at 
least an equal degree with the present. 

“That your petitioners may venture to assume 
that it will not be proposed to vest the home portion 
of the administration of India in a minister of the 
crown without the adjunct of a council composed of 
Statesmen experienced in Indian affairs. Her ma- 
jesty’s ministers cannot but be aware that the 
knowledge necessary for governing a foreign coun- 
try, and in particular a country like India, requires 
as much special study as any other profession, and 
cannot possibly be possessed by any one who has 
not devoted a considerable portion of his life to the 
acquisition of it. 

“That in constituting a body of experienced 
advisers, to be associated with the Indian minister, 
your petitioners consider it indispensable to bear in 
mind that this body should not only be qualified to 
advise the minister, but also, by its advice, to exer- 
cise, to a certain degree, a moral check. It cannot 
be expected that the minister, as a general rule, 
should himself know India: while he will ‘be ex- 
posed to perpetual solicitations from individuals and 
bodies, elther entirely ignorant of that country, or 
knowing only enough of it to impose on those who 
know still less than themselyes, and having very 
frequently objects in view other than the interests or 
good government of India, The influence likely to 

g brought to bear on him through the organs of 
popular opinion will, in the majority of cases, be 
equally misleading. The public opinion of England, 
itself necessarily unacquainted with Indian affairs, 
fea only follow the promptings of those who take 
r a influence it; and these will generally 
AA ave some private interest to serve. It 
A oe re, your petitioners submit, of the utmost 
at Ae eee ee any council which ey form a part 
Re ient of India should derive 
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only serve to weaken his responsibility, and to gire Í 
the colourable sanction of prudence and experien 
to measures in the framing of which those qualities | 
have had no share. i 

“That it would be vain to expect that a ne 

council could have as much moral influence and 
power of asserting its opinion with effect as the | 
Court of Directors. A new body can no more succeed 
to the feelings and authority which their antiquity 
and their historical antecedents give to the Ess | | 
India Company, than a legislature, under a be 
name, sitting in Westminster, would have the mori | 
ascendancy of the Houses of Lords and Cone 
One of the most important elements of usefulnes 
will thus be necessarily wanting in any nea | 
stituted Indian council, as compared with the p ‘| 
sent. ‘hen Ar 
“That your petitioners find it difficult i ene 
that the same independence, in ejg m 
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elieve that in no government known to 
ointments to offices, and especially 
been so rarely bestowed on any other 
; tions than those of personal fitness. This 
consider tic, but for which in all probability India 
na since have been lost to this country, is, 
oH E conceive, entirely owing to the cir- 
eat the dispensers of patronage have been 
ine" nconnected with party, and under no 
of conciliating parliamentary support; that 
ently the appointments to offices in India 
conseqt ag a rule, left to the unbiassed judgment 
local authorities ; while the nominations to 

of the | and military services have been generally 

e an the middle classes, irrespective of 
besto | considerations, and in a large proportion on 
ol ives of persons who had distinguished them- 
at A by their services in India. 
ihat your petitioners therefore think it essential 
that at least a majority of the council which assists 
the minister for India with its advice, should hold 
their seats independently of his appointment. 

«That it is, in the opinion of your petitioners, no 
Jess necessary that the order of the transaction of 
business should be such as to make the participation 
of the council in the administration of India a 
substantial one. That to this end it is, in the opinion 
of your petitioners, indispensable that the despatches 
to India should not be prepared by the minister and 
laid before the council, but should be prepared by 
the council, and submitted to the minister. This 
vould be in accordance with the natural and obvious 
principle that persons, chosen for their knowledge 
of a subject, should suggest the mode of dealing 
with it, instead of merely giving their opinion on 
suggestions coming from elsewhere. ‘This is also the 


pe ity 
pecess! y 


|| only mode in which the members of the council can 


feel themselves sufficiently important, or sufficiently 
responsible, to secure their applying their minds to 
the subjects before them. It is almost unnecessary 
for your petitioners to observe, that the mind is 
called forth into far more vigorous action by being 
required to propose, than by being merely called on 
eae The minister has necessarily the ultimate 
eee If he has also the initiative, he has all 
i eye? which are of any practical moment. A 
haul, Whose only recognised function was to find 
Rea speedily let that function fall into 
emdnet e They would feel that co-operation in 
desired mine government of India was not really 
Theels i a they were only felt as a clog on the 
een Lan usiness. Their criticism on what had 
sulted = a without their being collectively con- 
and im edi d be felt as importunate as a mere delay 
chat en and their office would probably be 
allow itg pent but by those who were willing to 
“That ak Ge aay duties to become nomaaa 
a India would neral, S k Bine He aO 
l control of the h y be combined th omina 
Binga e establishments. is yo 
el the coun ancy absolutely essential to the utility 
are at - If the officers through whom they 
er than direct dependence upon an authority 
ality he theirs, all matters of importance will in 
Settled between the minister and the 
“88, passing over the council altogether. 
third consideration to which your 
Umber of ase great importance, is, that He 
adia ig go cre Council should not be too restricted. 
"ih every C€ a field, that a practical acquaintance 
Y part of its affairs cannot be found com- 
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Varieties 
In such 


ccur, Your petitioners, 
moreover, cannot overlook the possibility, that if 


the nomination takes place by ministers at the head 
of a political party, it will not always be made with 
exelusixe relerenee to personal qualifications; and 

k spensable to provide that such errors or 
faults in the nominating authority, so long as they 
are only occasional, shall not seriously impair the 
efficiency of the body. 

“That while these considerations plead strongly 
for a body not less numerous than the present, even 
if only regarded as advisers of the minister, their 
other office, as a check on the minister, forms, your 
petitioners submit, a no less forcible objection to 
any considerable reduction of the present number. 
A body of six or eight will not be equal to one of 
eighteen in that feeling of independent self-reliance 
which is necessary to induce a public body to press 
its opinion on a minister to whom that opinion is 
unacceptable. However unobjectionable in other 
respects so small a body may be constituted, re- 
luctance to give offence will be likely, unless in 
extreme cases, to be a stronger habitual inducement 
in their minds than the desire to stand up for their 


convictions. 


“That if, in the opinion of your honourable 
house, a body can be constituted which unites the 
above enumerated requisites of good government in 
a greater degree than the Court of Diego yont 
petitioners have only to express their humbl ope 
that your endeavours for that purpose may 9e suc- 

i if, i ting the conditions of a 
cessful. But if, in enumerating ditone otg 
vood system of home government for India, i ; 
petitioners haye, in fact, enumerated the qualt i 
possessed by the present system, then your peti 
tioners pray, that your honourable house il ea 
tinue the existing powers of the Court o. Distr 
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Indian government—to Jay down principles and 
issue general instructions for their future guidance 
—and to give or refuse sanction to great political 
measures, which are referred home for approval. 
These duties are more analogous to the functions of 
parliament than to those of an executive board; and 
it might almost as well be said that parliament, as 
that the government of India, should be constituted 
on the principles applicable to executive boards. It 
is considered an excellence, not a defect, in the con- 
stitution of parliament, to be not merely a double 
but a triple government. An executive authority, 
your petitioners submit, may often with advantage 
be single, because prorptimde is its first requisite. 
But the function of passing a deliberate opinion on 
past measures, and laying down principles of future 
policy, is a business which, in the estimation of your 
petitioners, admits of and requires the concurrence 
of more judgments than one. It is no defect in such 
a body to be double, and no excellence to be single, 
especially when it can only be made so by cutting 
off that branch of it which, by previous training, is 
always the best prepared—and often the only one 
which is prepared at all—for its peculiar duty. 

“ That your petitioners have heard it asserted that, 
in consequence of what is called the double govern- 
ment, the Indian authorities are less responsible to 
parliament and the nation than other departments 
of the government of the empire, since it is impos- 
sible to know on which of the two-branches of home 
government the responsibility ought to rest. Your 
petitioners fearlessly affirm that this impression is 
not only groundless but the very reverse of the 
truth. ‘The home government of India is not less, 
but more responsible than any other -branch of the 
administration of the state, inasmuch as the presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, who is the 
minister for India, is as completely responsible as 
any other of her majesty’s ministers, and, in addi- 
tion, his advisers also are responsible. It is always 
certain, in the case of India, that the president of 
the Board of Commissioners must have either com- 
manded or sanctioned all that has been done. No 

more than, this, your petitioners would submit, can 
be known in the case of the head of any department 
of her majesty’s government. For it is not, nor can 
it rationally be supposed that any minister of the 
crown is without trusted advisers ; and the minister 
for India must, for obvious reasons, be more depen- 
dent than any other of her majesty’s ministers upon 

Fee nates a Yen decid 

But in the ich their advice has been given. 
ae e case of India, such advisers are assigned 

eer Li ee Fouedintion of the government, and 

ieee? $ ae ponsible for what they advise as 
ments, the m. orfains; while, in other depart- 
+ inister’s only official advisers are the 
subordinates in his office, men often of ereat skill 
and experience, but not in the public eye—often 
unknown to the public even by name; official 
nave precludes the possibility of ascertaining 
i pe advie, they give, and they are responsible only 
e the minister himself. By what application of 
wa hie onsen PENN government, 
the Indi 8 nment of your petitioners and 
e India Board an irresponsible government, your 
petitioners think it unnecessary. to ask. ay 
a ay without knowing the plan on which her 
Jestys ministers contemplate the transfer to the 
crown of the servants of the Co ; 3 

; mpa E 

toners find themsel Paye Tonen 

ves unable to approach the 
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and enjoying equal rank her Majesty’ is N wih, 
and your petitioners would ea X Majesty. opts 
change in that position. ™estly deprep 

“ That your petitioners, havine Me ay 
considerations, humbly pray you regard to 
that you will ‘not give your Jour honoy ble 
in the constitution of the indana to any 
the continuance of the present 
ances, nor without a full previous j 
operation of the present system, Inquiry into the 
tioners further pray that this iqa YOur nog. 
every department of Indian adminyeee exte 
an Inquiry your petitioners respectfully 3 i 
only as a matter of justice to themsely oe 
cause when, for the first time i E 
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fixed on India, an inquiry would be mor Duntry are 
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to the mind of parliament ‘ar 
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During the reading of the above impor. || 


tant protest, the several passages whict 


ire | 


ferred to the successful efforts of the Bat. 


India Company in adding an empire tothe | 
dominions of the British crown, to the | 
advantages which that empire had derirel |} 


from their government, the efficiency of all | 


their departments, and more especially to | 


their objections to leave the appointment of 


the controlling body and the higher offs fi 


in the hands of ministers, were ludi; 
cheered by the Court. | 

petition was ordered to be printed prepat 
tory to the opening of the session; a 


further consideration of the yesolution si- | | 


mitted to the Court on the 13th of January, 
was again adjourned. 

An incident occurred abou sil 
ning of 1858, which establishet ag 
considerate and acceptable do ni 
the practice that had hitherto s 
regard to the bestowal of hono Previous # 
vices rendered to the country Fon, 
the outbreak of the Indian 7°” jes ad 
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had ae long deferred, thy vet? ber | 
often, some of the most TO: z 
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o suddenly by the sword, or 
haustion, that the old prac- 
been little better than a 
yer and even 
Mey tha 
honours too frequently became 
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eneral Have 


patches ° 
desp oved to have been granted too 


ome, PrO*™ i 
home, q it became evidently necessary 
queen’s government should lose 


that the | > a i 

yo time in rewarding military merit. As 
an earnest of this intention, immediately 
4 . 


he receipt of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
the report of Colonel 
escribing the defence of the resi- 
Lucknow, the latter gallant officer 
yas promoted to the rank of major-general; 
ad the Gazette of the 19th of January 
anounced, that the baronetcy which was 
ip have been conferred upon the late Sir 
Henry Havelock, had been granted to the 
ddest son, and, in default of direct issue, to 


upon t 


| the other sons of the deceased general ; 
ail by the same authority it was declared, 
(ihat the widow of the general had been 
|| nised by the queen to the rank which 
, | Would have been hers if her husband had 
|| | lived to receive the dignity intended for him. 


The discussions at the India House upon 


[| the resolution and petition proposed for 


adoption, on the 13th and 20th of January,* 
nea by successive adjournments to 
ne a the month, when both were 
teps mae adopted; and the necessary 
oe ee ordered to be taken for the 
entation of the petition as soon as 
genet should meet. 
ee rady been stated that, in the 
ie A ‘ 1856, the queen-mother of 
arrived m T wo princes of the royal family, 
miting in ngland, for the purpose of sub- 
lament, th person, to the queen and par- 
Which hee complaints of the wrong to 
"i country and family had been 
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[THE QUEEN oF OUDE. 


a Company in 


the i 
annexation of the kingdom of Oude 


Some time aft : 
this count ae Majesty’s arrival in 
ine ques oe lence was obtained of 
suppliant for Eie a a 
time as having been S represented at the 
Shortly after this in ee and cordial. 
presented by the A ae pba Ae 
houses of parliament rangers to hoth 
sult dka d ıt, meeting with the re- 
Oude ty described. The queen of 
de continued to reside near the 
polis, in a kind of semi-state attend canes 
aie retinue, until tidings of the w 
volt of the Bengal army, and the suspected 
complicity of her son, the king of Oude, in 
an insurrectionary movement, reached this 
country, accompanied by the announce- 
aie his imprisonment in Fort William. 
he immediately appealed to both houses 
of parliament, denying the imputation 
against the loyalty of her son and family 
and prayed for redress and for permissiqn 
to communicate with the imprisoned king. 
The mode in which this appeal of a queen 
and mother was received by the hereditary 
legislators of the British empire, has already 
been recorded. It is only necessary to 
repeat, that its reception was objected to 
upon the ground of informality; and the 
appeal of an aggrieved and sorrowing prin- 
cess, who had endured the perils of a long 
and hazardous voyage from her native coun- 
try, to seek justice at its fount upon earth, 
was necessarily withdrawn. 

From this time the royal strangers Te- 
mained in comparative obscurity, until the 
queen obtained permission to leaye the 
country, with her son and grandson, on a 
visit to Mecca; and for that purpose 


reached Paris, ew route for Egypt. Here 
the unfortunate lady—whose health had 
been destroyed by disappointment, anxiety, 
and sorrow—Wwas overtaken by death on 
the 28rd of January. Freparatioa for thie 
i i e wi 
obsequies were made in accordance 
the ates of her religion,£ and the funeral 
tedly anointed the body with 
a is a el ee The body was after- 
ith bands of fine muslin, and 
he whole covere i cloth embroi a 
tee i ı done, the religious 
chis aa ae C whether relatives 
and after- 
entered successively 
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took place on the 27th of the month. 
The remains of the queen, deposited in a 
coffin of peculiar shape, were placed in 
a hearse drawn by six horses caparisoned 
in white. The hearse was covered with a 
cloth embroidered with gold, and sur- 
rounded with white draperies, bearing the 
letter “M;” thirteen mourning coaches 
followed the hearse. Mirza Hasmat Le- 
kendal Bahadoor (the youngest son of the 
deceased), and Mirza Hadar (her grandson), 
walked close after the hearse. The Hin- 
doos who formed the queen’s suite fol- 
lowed in the mourning carriages. Two 
priests belonging to the religion professed 
by the queen of Oude, were in the proces- 
sion. The cortége left the Rue Laffitte, 
and followed the Boulevards to Pere la 
Chaise, where the corpse was interred in 
the Mussulman cemetery, being the first 
grave opened in that ground. The coffin, 
previous to the interment, was carried into 
the mosque, where prayers were recited 
by the priests. At this moment the Indian 
followers gave way to loud lamentations. 
The queen’s age was stated to be fifty- 
three. 

The princes of Oude, after assisting in 
the ceremonial, returned to London, and 
were soon lost sight of amongst the shift- 
ing masses of which metropolitan society is 
composed. But few months, however, in- 
tervened before attention was again directed 
to the hapless family ; two out of the three 
princes having followed the late queen to a 
European grave. 

_ On Thursday, the 4th of February, par- 
liament met, pursuant to adjournment from 
the 12th of December. On the 6th, a bill was 
introduced by Mr. V. Smith, to empower the 
East India Company to raise £10,000,000 
by way of loan, for the service of the gov- 
ernment of India; and on the 8th, Baron 
Panmure in the upper house, and Viscount 
Palmerston in the Commons, severally 
moved the thanks of parliament to the gov- 
ernor-general and the civil, military, and 
naval services employed in India. The 
motion in each case was illustrated by 
reference to the career and achievements of 
each of the leaders and corps mentioned in 
the resolution, and the noble secretary-at- 
room, but a fire was lighted in the cour 
according to custom, to be ke 
the body had been removed.” 


for the funeral, a prince of the royal family of Oud 
robably the uncle of the TA nied: at 


aleutta, arrived from London. He was a man of 
about E of age, tall, and rather corpulent. 
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talent displayed thron A adma Uin est 
exigency by the govern on eetiod vite ‘etl 
virtues of which the xio aera] ble he 
tioned by the Earl of De eae Ul, | i 
that “the terms of the a J> Who re ihe 
framed, as to include in ah lation were Wt ses 
certain persons holding hish Vote of tiak N gia 
and he objected to any form T in Indi, “ont 
approval as regarded ‘the ae Expression y “the 
whom the noble lord considere S W 
be time enough to thank yy} 1 wong illal 
thoroughly overcome the difficulty he lad es 
by hbis- maladministration»_], 18S Created || as 
house, Mr. Disraeli suggested thee love ie 
of Lord Canning’s name from th Omission |}, an 
tion; and in default of such miid | (ir 
clared his intention to move the eal le 
question, and get rid of the vote of Hae th 
altogether.—In the Lords the motion was || “ins 
carried with unanimity; and in the Com. |}, bod 
mons, after a short but sharp discussion, in Wl) Th 
which the conduct of the governor-genen| ||| the 
was impugned by one party, and strenuowsy | val 
defended by the other. Mr. Disraeli with. (| int 
drew his opposition, and the resolution wa f C 
put and carried nem. con. ie 
On the following day, Earl Grey in tle iji 2° 
Lords, and Mr. T. Baring in the Commons, | e 
presented the petition from the East India [i D 
Company, of which a copy has ately Hl sho 
been inserted in this volume* No di Hi 
cussion took place upon this occasion m fe Vi be. 
lower house, the document being H cil 
laid on the table. At length, on He i nu 
February 12th, Lord Palmes ae on 32 
leave to bring in a bill for traus 4 omn if) the 
the East India Company to ea j| the 
the government of her majesty” sat foral [ait 
: g i ; 

in the East Indies. He vorig any hot the 
this measure, he said, not ott of af 
tility to the Company 0n ' Ae as ipl th 
delinquency on their part, at body, 1 I ren 
any blame or censure on t for ative the 
had done many good things i) attenti but 
whose administration to the popit, 1 the 
with great advantages Company's PO” e [i foo 
under their rule. The ieil not beet ou 
authority, he observed, na a y 
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| Ue consisting of holders of East India 


| He admitted that a system of check 
ial, but check and counter-check 

| night beso multiplied as to paralyse action ; 
(md he thought it was desirable that this: 
|) umbrous machinery should be reduced in 
“fom to what it was in fact, and that com- 
‘|, sete authority should vest where the public 
| thought complete responsibility should rest, 
ill instead of nominally in an irresponsible 
‘|| body, ostensibly a company of merchants. 
{i The bill would be confined to a change of 
[the administration at home, without any 
i||! alteration of the arrangements in India, the 
|) intention being to alter as little as possible, 
| consistently with the great object in view, 
| | the establishment of a responsible govern- 
in the || | went for India, as for other territories of the 
f town. He proposed that the functions 
Tada |) the Court of Directors and the Court of 
lreaty |] Proprietors should cease, and that there 
fo diss | | should be substituted a president and coun- 
inthe |) tl for the affairs of India, the president to 


t by the Board of 


simply | | bea member of the cabinet, and the coun- 
friday, ||| Clots to be named by the crown, eight in 
red for mmber, who should be appointed for eight 
g fron fi Mrs. Tt was proposed that the decision of 
crm | ,° President, who would be the organ of 
jim ||| ee Eovernment, should be final; but that 


priate | è councillors dissented from his opinion, 


| au have the right to record their 
Hl) cermin th, minutes; and on matters con- 
te te Indian revenue, it was intended 

|) Tice of Iaesident should have the concur- 
Sur councillors. -He proposed that 

hould have the power of distri- 


ate | veotnell x 
2 i) ng the - 
gate 8 the business among themselves; that 


p j) le 
d p „President should be placed upon the 


| tino Secretary of state, and that the 
|| ‘Year should have salaries of £1,000 
If Powers po YS Proposed that while all the 
e tr ested in the Court of Directors 
ents i nsferred to this council, all ap- 
lori ieg i India now made by the local 
to, the Should continue to be so made; 
[ii "Doing resident should be authorise 
} one secretary capable of sitting 


districts, and districts being |i 


and a Court of Directors elected by | A 
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Constitutional difficn’ 
had always been the 
tion to this 
With regar 


rrangements ha 
which writerships 
petition, and this 


d already been made by 
p obtained byopen com- 
J System would be continued, 
Cadetslups had hitherto been AEE 
ween the Court of Directors and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and it was 
proposed to leave them to the president and 
council. The final appointment of both 
would depend upon their efficiency in India, 
A certain portion of the cadetships would be 
reserved for the sons of Indian officers. 
There would, therefore, be no additional 
patronage thrown into the hands of the 
government which could provoke the slight- 
est constitutional jealousy. As the presi- 
dent and council would possess the powers 
of the existing secret committee, it was pro- 
posed that, in any case, where orders were 
sent to India involving the commencement 
of hostilities, they should be communicated 
to parliament within one month. The 
revenues of India would, of course, be ap- 
plied solely to the purposes of the Indian 
government, and auditors would be ap- 
pointed to examine the expenditure of the 
revenue, and their audit would be laid 
before parliament. In conclusion, Lord 
Palmerston replied to anticipated objec- 
tions, expressing his conviction fa ae 
change he proposed, while it geneman 
the power of England in India, would, on 
the other hand, better enable the ee 
ment to discharge those duties towards the 
eople of India which it was intended that 
fearon should perform.—Mr. T Bae 
in moving, by way of amen a pre- 
motion, a resolution, | He f > the govern- 
cpedient to legisiate 10 
sent expedici dwelt upon the extent and 
ment of India,” aw EE 
i cha arent 
formidable Lancet Fonte 
hee people of Togig, and ta sacs 
: a ands 0 j 
which ia ne ates had bia 
ment. ast the East India Company; an, 
made agan e e pause before it 
he gnien plan. in the present sists of 
India.—Sir E. Per meen ih 
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| the contrary, that this was the fittest and 
most opportune moment for introducing 
a measure of this kind; that the mind of 
the British public and the attention of par- 
liament were now occupied with Indian 
affairs; and all accounts from India showed 
that some great change was anticipated 
there. His opinion was, that the present 
system was an effete, useless, and cumbrous 
machine, which had not accomplished the 
object which it was intended to effect, the 
Court of Directors being now a mere caput 
mortuum, while the Board of Control escaped 
responsibility.—Mr. Milnes considered that 
no facts had been put forward to show that 
the progress of events in India had been 
checked by the action of the double govern- 
ment, or that it had contributed to the 
mutiny. In his opinion, India would not 
be better governed by the despotism of a 
cabinet minister. He had expected that 
Lord Palmerston would have offered some 
plea for the measure; but he had been dis- 
appointed.—Mr. W. Vansittart insisted that 
pee nee was proposed, an inquiry into 
a an 
rens Pei cumstances of the late out- 
a was imperatively demanded. 
e: Ayrton said. that, having gone to 
ndia with every prejudice in favour of the 
government of the East India Company, he 
S come to the conclusion, after a resi- 
neea there; that the continuance of the 
rule of that remnant of a trading company 
was not only highly inexpedient, but N 
peels He disputed the allegations in 
the Company’s petition, which, he said 
ene a aid, put 
orth misstatements and arrogant preten 
sions.—The chancellor of the eei TO? 
observed, that the petition of the East in 
Sopany oe received fully as much praise 
s it deserved, and that a publi i 
like that ough Pere acumen 
ght not only to be disti i 
by composition a 7 S Ene 
and style, but sl 
E A enden yle, should be 
Í eniable facts and 
reasoning. There were two mai Bee 
om n that document ; one, “Bek Rewrite 
ndia Company had acqui 
í À quired our Easter 
empire; the other, that thei E 
eir 
vek the best government that fine ‘divilised 
world had ever produced. With oe 
to the first, assuming that the a 
of territory in India had ee ines 
tageous to the country, he dish o 
doctrine that it had been es ne 
the policy of the East India eee Py 
it had been acquired by Cli eae 
iher Tad; y Uhve, Hastings 
er Indian conquerors, and b z 
ernors appointed by the c EEE EAN 
Nee rown, in spite of 


repeated instructio 
pany not to 
the other 
the history of 
Indian administrat; A 
Act of 1773, and TER the Reo 
the well-known resoun. 22 extr 
Burke in 1784, co utions m 
f } 3 Ntaining 
of the Company’s goyen? a fearty) ` 
and he asserted that Vernment of p l r 
damnatory of Ra a i 
body from 1758 to e 
civilised government 4, 
earth was more corrupt, 
pacious. All that could 
pe East India Comp 
rom the year 1784 
subjected to parian ne N 
establishment of the Boa ef 
tally altered the constituti 
s AS itution of the Com. 
pany as a political body, placi ona 
regarded their governing | Pracing. then a | 
ce governing powers, in a purdr 
subordinate position. In 1813 4] a pure | 
monopoly of the Company was t i pa 
and, in 1833, the whole of ther tral 
Bs 3 : Ing 
poy ers ete abolished, and they were mer; | 
Hee a ear ye subordinate ty | 
own. In 1853 further changes ree 
made in the constitution of the Comto | 
Directors ; and the fallacy in the petition 
consisted in supposing the East India Com f 
pany to be one and indivisible, and tht f 
they had remained unchanged from the | 
battle of Plassy to the last renewal of thet 
charter. He agreed that there wa i 
ground for imputing blame to the Compa 4 
as to the origin of the mutiny; ee 
present state of things had brought u ad 
the consideration of the executive g f 
ment the clumsiness, inefficiency, ™ 
plexity of the present form oft 
government of India. It was a cor! up 
body, the parts acting and reac hen 
each other, defined by act of pa 
and which parliament could 2 
model; and he thought 1t Ta x the 
satisfactory if parliament WO"... jn 
cutive authority for Indian î 
country, with full responsibil Y y 
hei e then 
ministers of the crown. 
briefly the details of t 
pointing out its relative 2 
tages; and, with regar 
patronage, on which Mr. 
wrecked, he contende 
said that this bill woul 
of patronage upon 
gles, in replying tO 


showing 
the face of 
perfidious, andy, 
© said in faut 


nd p 
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MUTINY, 


t 
ora i Me Company’s government prior to 1784 away, in his opi 
latiny | ie argued strongly against the pro ae respect to the cee the bette 3 
fog l| ensure 08 account of the time mal a that, with the wee im India He With 
Y Me i (Zeo which the change miehe J e | section of the exception of a elieved 
itu atives of Indi Bre proaucey Eu covenanted civil sere ght 
t Ue |} upon the natives | dia. It was, he said, | I opean communit civil servants, th 
: day. | Bost desirable, if such a change as th i ndian army would y and the officers of ae 
He roposed was to be made, that it cheats of the crown to th Prefer the governm le 
Ottie introduced at a time when India wa e | considering th Stofithe Compan ar 
lat yy |] | quil, when the minds of the peopl as tran- | the natives of e effect of the cha ae lin 
of the || va ; ; people were not | the of India, he obser ange upon 
i e alienated from each other, and especiall great mass of the rved that, among 
po If] when the native population were not E Re docility and pea) owing toe 
an iraoted by the apprehension that Ter d ae <a ane miy individual 
l td, || || gious opinions were to be strongly and .vio- an any abstract questi ad more effect 
been iv interfered w ] y vio- | But a question of go 
A ently 10 rfered with. The debate was ad- | fer mong the educated cl government. 
| ef) summed, at the close of Mr. M: ; ferent; he believed tt classes it was dif- 
e | speech, upon onnl Mi Mane the distinction e U understood 
a JI un pe following Monday, when that eee as well as we did pees the 
| na o pa : 3 rae 9 2 
pure | | ne A gentleman resumed it by re-|ment o doubs of their preferring the ee 
tadi | at nee 5 m arhe acquisition of India, | most 0 the former. With a i ‘ 
Bf}; we had broken through almost $ soils important questi 7 a8 
away; ||| of morality, that Be OEE rule | it was his I question— that of the time 
trading ality, that we had exhibited great nonest opinion that it was favour- 
valour and intelligen great | able for the cl was favour- 
merely ea gence, but not great virtue : ange, and that the pro 
ti y reing a plan of government that would peo, guess mme nile on 
reall ae pes maintaining order, and con- of A By approving the principle 
out 11! were a, ate happe: of the people, there | he did a oud deprene delay, however 
a e e, served, three courses open for : ommi himself to an un nfed 
s Cou: | ae ae that of maintaining the E approval ee there being vats 
dt! entire ac vernment, or handing b ould not assent.—Sir J. Walst 
| entire authori i anding back the |argued that tl ae 
m the | hority to the Court A l 1 he double government 
it} |} of the Bast Indi ourt of Directors | tained useful el AG ee 
tthe ||) Di st India Company, or adopting re ul elements ; that it brought local 
as 10 | is of Lord Palmerston. "vith ue oe knowledse to bear upon the supreme board. 
many e first course, the double es iz Nothing was so simple as absolute power; 
i Wand yer ia : 5 , 
ut the 1! ty oyed all responsibility. As to th nent de- | but Englishmen desired cheeks and limita- 
unit ae Kadi never been k 5 o the second, | tions, which involved complexity and delay. 
Ee comm fai ee a worse government | He complained of the extent of th ron 
sore of Dir e world than that of the C i i ofthe pata 
Oe | | f Directors, as testified by Lord M: ourt | age which the bill wond vent Meal of 
homt | eee defender of the Con pI be acaulay, | ernment, who would have the disposal of 
ell Mileretore: the (ver pany ; they were |a revenue of £30,000,000, with only a 
a) mth the governme Be i he would trust | phantom of control on the part of that 
eh pained only the bill of India. There re- house. The consequence of the measure 
me vith certain rie aint question, which, would be, that public opinion would be 
got ought woul dt ges indicated by him, he | brought to bear upon the ministry, aud 
ot mation fous a the best home adminis- | might force upon them a line of policy, with 
iy urse, he eee If this was the right] respect to the extension of Christianity in 
gged the house not to be | India, that would lead to the destruction 0 
our empire, and he therefore would vote for 
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d unbusiness-lik 
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double govern system. The sooner 


me 
nt, therefore, was done 


“Wont. it a cry of opposition, but to 
ne ences Sin H. Rawlinson ob- 
udia was jes change of the government 
ution of the A old; in England, by the 
_ ia by the ouble government, and in 
Ame, To sh proclamation of the queen’s 
y ae ieee complex and dilatory 
Bere e double government at 

ribed what he termed the ges- 


er à 
e could be a more obstructive 


N 


the amendment. —Several other members 

followed in the same strain, and at l A.M. 

the house adjourned upon the motion of 
Colonel Sykes: : 

Qn the 16th, the progress of the discus- 

ows bill was inter- 

who had a motion 


house to the ca 
rebellion in 
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. and for copies of a secret despatch, 
ee T the dent of the Board of 
Control, in the year 1831, addressed to 
s Lord William Bentinck, and ordering him 
to annex or otherwise assume the admin- 
istration of the kingdom of Oude; of the 
despatch of Lord William Bentinck, ex- 
plaining his reasons for not carrying those 
orders into effect; of the correspondence 
which took place, through the secret depart- 
ment of the India House, between the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control and the gov- 
ernor-general of India, in the years 1833, 
1834, and 1835, in reference to the annexa- 
tion of Oude; and copy of a note or minute 
signed by Sir Henry Ellis, when a member 
of the Board of Control, explaining his 
reasons for dissenting from the projected 
annexation of Oude.—Lord Palmerston 
appealed to the honourable member not to 
bring forward his motion now. The sub- 
ject to which he was about to call the atten- 
tion of the house was a sort of parenthesis 
to that on which the debate was adjourned, 
and he thought it would be better to allow 
the house to come to a conclusion on the 


have been some reason for his giving way 
if this had been an ordinary occasion, but 
it was not an ordinary occasion. The house 
was called upon to legislate for India, with- 
out any information having been accorded 
to it with reference to the rebellion of that 
country. The motion which he was about 
to bring under the notice of the house 
might possibly throw some light on it, and 
therefore he thought the noble lord would 
admit he was justified in bringing it for- 
ward before any decision was taken on the 
bill. He then proceeded to state what he 
believed to be the real cause of the rebel- 
lion—namely, Mohammedan impatience of 
Christian rule, the former having taken 
advantage of the state of India through the 
policy that had been pursued there, with a 
reckless disregard of consequences. Emi- 
| | | nent Indian statesmen had recorded their 
opinions, that the wholesale annexation of 


latter first.—Mr. Baillie said there might | 


native states was both impolitic and unjust ; 
and he then enumerated the states which, 
smce 1833, when the annexation policy 
commenced, had been incorporated with 
the British dominions in India. “First of 
all,” said the honourable member, “we 
began with the small state of Coorg ; that 
was followed by the annexation of Sattara; 
then came, at no great distance of time, the 


ga of the immense territory of the 


Ameers of Scinde; n t 
the Punjab ; after that 
Pegu; then of Nao e 
seizure of the kingdo 
territories, and some othe nde’ Aly 
palities, A been ann r smalle 
empire within that short nas > r Ing 
addition to the ie i Saen, vithan i 
soldier. It was, of co “ingle 
sible to guard these 
tories without the 
soldiers. The territ 
stance, required the 

siderable European forces aS i ay 
the occupation of the Punjab a 


1 anne, 
of the a 
ore $ 
ake od finaly 


newly 
presence 


ory of Scinde, f x 


the queen’s troops serving in | 
occupation of Pegu employe 
pean regiments; and to furn 
the British gover 
withdraw all its garrisons 


, 


this rebellion broke out there were but tro 
European regiments between Delhi and 
Calcutta, including the newly-acquired |) 
territory of Oude. All the great stations | 
of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Dinapore, Agra, | 
Benares, were committed to the guardian: | 
ship of the sepoys of the Bengal amy. | 
That was a distribution of forces which | 
offered a favourable opportunity for the | 
revolt which broke out. The government | 
of India had many means of knowing tht | 

reat dissatisfaction and discontent which |} 
great dissatisfaction a 


were caused in the Bengal army by the 


annexation of Oude, and they must i 
been: aware of the fact. He knew BY 


many private letters had come tn th 
try after the annexation, from ollice 
manding regiments in the 
stating that their men had fa ; 
in crowds, asking why the m6 embered 
had been dethroned ; and he re 
being told by an honourable : 
before the rebellion broke ou ra 
sands of petitions were being Se inst 


u $ 
the troops of the Bengal army ie facts i 


annexation of Oude. Sura govern 
must have been known o have con i 
of India; and they ought ae? was 
them that no great cere 

placed in a body of men 
fied and discontented, 20 pable 9) 
of late years most pues y when ver 
of a disposition to mu of. ot 
had a grievance to cone wisdom 
no opinion regarding t be comp: 
annexation policy, 9u 


exe to ok Bring, | 
| 


` ro | 
urse, Perfectly ; ra 
x : B i 

Acquired tern. | |. 


8 time; | 
force of more than 10,000 menial 

ot | 
ndia; the | 
d several Euro. | 
ish these troops Hy 
nment was compelled to | 
l from the gret | 
stations of Central India; so that when | 
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He trace 


ich, he $ 
rhii n instrumen 


aeos the plea or pretext for seizing 
m ossessions of the king of Oude— 
ie Mi the oppressiveness of his govern- 
Bateenhich; in his opinion, was more 
vsnustiDg than open violence. He thought 
the government of India would be better 
employed in reforming its own internal 
a(ministration, than in wasting the re- 
sources of the country 1n annexing native 
tates.” He concluded by moving for cer- 
iain papers—Mr. V. Smith observed, that 
Mr. Baillie had not thrown much light 
upon the causes of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army : he had dwelt upon only one 
cause, the annexation of Oude; and it was 
notorious that we had made no advance in 
the knowledge of the real causes of the 


|| mutiny. Mr. Baillie had alleged that the 
| | policy of annexation had begun in 1833, 
ı | | but he was completely mistaken. 


There 
never had been a policy of annexation, 
which would be a policy of acquisition ; and 


|| no government had laid down such a policy. 


He was sorry to hear Mr. Baillie say that 
the annexation of Oude was discreditable 
a Lord Dalhousie. That measure had 
been iong before the house; and he con- 
tended that Lord Dalhousie had acted in 
the transaction with great discretion. The 
Hi of Oude had been distinctly warned 
thet ae W. Bentinck and Lord Hardinge, 
‘ ìf he refused to reform his government 
Rea forfeit his throne. The oppres- 
eai his people was the ground of his 
which, eae all the authorities in India 
epee oo crnment consulted at the 
a E in favour of the measure. He 
Log eee to the motion. ; 
Pression x m Russell objected sto the im- 
od Wes by Mr. Baillie’s reference 
Dalhousie, who, he said, had gov- 
ia for six or seven years with 
ae devoting thereto his time, his 
thought it unfair that imputations 
e cast upon that nobleman’s cha- 
he case of Oude was one of ha 
S duration; and the misgovern- 
at country was so notorious 1 


his health; and he (Lord | ¢ 


1801, that Lora W 
sary to interfere 
with the nawab. 
prince to act in 


Olated; and the subsidi 
under British officers, was inl ane 


odious office of enforc; 
enfor oe 
norn cmg the vicious rule of 


pt and debas 
Manners rasta ae ae we 
did really listen to, and act upon, the ae 
ae given to him; and that the general 
eae ie De contrary was not substan- 
y facts. He asserted that the 
treaty entered into with the king of Oude 
im 1837, which prohibited the annexa- 
tion of any part of the dominions of that 
prince, had been kept out of sight; and 
contended, if that treaty was in force in 
1856, the annexation was a flagrant viola- 
tion of it. That treaty bore date the llth 
of September, and had been ratified by the 
governor-general in council; and the 7th 
and 8th articles of it prohibited the an- 
nexation of any portion of the territory of 
Oude. The 7th article set forth, that the 
British government, in order to remedy 
some defects in the system of police, 
claimed to themselves the right of appoint- 
ing its own officers, and of having the ex- 
penditure connected with their maintenance 
defrayed out of a certain territory in the 
kingdom of Oude; while, in the 8th 
article, it was declared that steps would be 
the territory thus assumed 


taken to place E € 
upon such a footing as to facilitate its 


restoration to the sovereign of Oude when 
the proper time arrived. Now, he would 
ask, could it be justly contended that the 
annexation of Oude was not a palpable 
violation of the treaty of 1837? It had, 
indeed, been alleged by Lord Dalhousie, 
that, from the first moment the gorena 
ment at home had become aware of t i. 
existence of that treaty, they had pe 
disannulled and disallowed it. He oi 
show that Me Anean Sh aie me 
tot ignora x 
ue ics ol iat treaty: Lord Dalhousie 


. 
more than once, 1n the most 
had declared eS 2 i í 


wledge of the gov- 
ne disallowed. Now, 
Lord Auckland to 
WG Simla, July Sth, 


S 


e :— 
of everlasting 
er fresh an 
459 


| subject of their grave deliberations. 
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verdant, by the showers of His grace and 
mercy, the garden of the wealth and pros- 
erity of your majesty, the ornament of 
the throne of grandeur and exaltation. 


| Let it not remain beneath the veil of 


secrecy and concealment, or be hidden 


‘from the light-reflecting mirror of your 
| mind, that lately much discussion has been 
| carried on between the Court of Directors 


of exalted dignity and myself, by means of 


la written correspondence, touching the 


recent treaty of the llth of September, 
1837. Now, taking into consideration that 


| the expense entailed by the auxiliary force 


—viz., sixteen lacs (£160,000 sterling) per 
annum, might be the cause of interrupting 
the administration and amelioration of 
your kingdom, the said expense became the 
From 
the period you ascended the throne your 


| majesty has, in comparison with times past, 


greatly improved the kingdom; and I 
have, in consequence, been authorised by 
the Court cf Directors to inform you, that 
“if I think it advisable for the present, I 
may’ relieve your majesty from part of the 
clause of the treaty alluded to, by which 
clause expense is laid upon your majesty. 
“Hoping that your majesty may con- 
tinue to rule your country, as you have 


| hitherto done, with justice, equity, and 


anxiety for the welfare of your subjects, 
“Tam, &c.—AucKLAND.” 
If Lord Dalhousie’s statement, that the 
home government disavowed the treaty as 
soon as they heard of it, were correct, the 
declaration made by Lord Auckland, in 
July, 1839, and just quoted by him, was 
either a deliberate fiction, or a gross and 
scandalous concealment of the facts from 
the king. It was impossible to reconcile 
the opposite statements made by the two 
Bovernors-general; and it was necessary 
not only for the vindication of Lord Dal- 
housie, but to relieve the memory of Lord 
Auckland from the dishonouring supposi- 
Toni we a present attached to it, that 
raordinary di i j 
AUS tools 7 ae should, if 
His lordship then proceeded to detail the 
policy subsequently adopted to cover the 
undeclared rejection of the treaty by the 
which he stigmatised as 


Court of Directors, 
a species of Old Bailey chicanery, by which 
of men might be 


the lives and property 
swindled and juggled away.—Mr. Mangles 
as a member of the Court of Directors, pro- 


fessed himself ready to take his full pro- 
0 


share 


- sx. A, 

of responsibility fop i Us ly . 
Oude, which he believed. ANneyag: a 
necessary measure, py. oem pet 
Oude, f £ k 

ude, from the comme Bove Men ||) he 
reign of the family now depoa | 
n said, the worst in the vol had 
< vices of an Asiatic govern uniti h 

1e people were Controlled b Mt while | | 


hand of European Civilisation 
upon the violations of the, tea 
warnings given to the Wud)! 
neglect with whi 
treated by him; u tre | 
dition of the country —arhigh raves Con. | j 
in his opinion, the extreme ne Y Insti, 
nexation. With regard to ans of a, 
1837, it was the fact, as stated a a 
Dalhousie, that it was disallowed hyo" 
Court of Directors; although it s Ti 
that Lord Auckland did not tell the i 
of Oude that the whole of that ta 
been abrogated. He did not believe th 
the annexation of Onde had any appre. |. 
ciable effect upon the mutiny; and he read 
a letter from Sir John Lawrence, stating as 
his opinion, that although it was possibletle | 
king of Oude might have had somethingto | 
do with the mutiny, the Hindoo population | |) 
of Oude were in favour of the annexation, 
and that the mutiny sprang from the J 
sepoys themselves. Mr. Mangles men | 
tioned instances in which natives hil 
maintained the authority of government al | 
stations deserted by the civil officers, ad |) 
asked whether these facts were compti i 
ble with the notion that it was @ ma | 
lion ; in his opinion, it was & Heath 
tiny from the beginning.—Colonél Y 


EA : any, Spm 
likewise a director of the Corra ter | 


1e iton | 
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of the disorganisation of the “aid, bym [i th 
tories, which were governed, hie who ok P| 2 
ignorant and . voluptuous kang, riets 1° h 
no part in public affairs. r retainet |f, J 


the revenue in propo. 


of retention. ; e 
The most extraordinary SP 


ae ant a? 
in the course of this ea Pi T i 
ing debate, was made by np thus 
member for Bradford, W sation A la 
himself of a torrent of acct “q, iT 
tive. “He was not,” he na hma 4 
eminent man; but he E jd disc" i } 
men who thought they ection an : 


jnsurt 


wondered that pracy take ei onde f 
do the same. T. the natives ° o 


native army with 


9g INDIAN MUTINY 
rete to; but other causes had 


[EXTRAORDINARY sPEECH 


as great a mixture 


Motil} ; 

E aog l jee operation for a series of years. ofi ae 
y i | | Dah authorities had oe that, in “order fae of our doen and injury as if 
tell, enable men to rule in India, it wa inary surgeon t ad been sent to th 
Deen |] messi that there. should be no Westin usual with aac undergo the onere 
nga | a with the religion of the natives ul aifer e a The native 
wie | that je increase of European colonists or Fe the case in y eeeigen as would have 
itl || clanters should be discouraged. They hen eighty-five of th own regiments; and 
dwelt | i Eht y said that an interference with die ordered to be ‘cnet unhappy men were 
M the | | aligion of the natives would bewexentca a to work on the roads nea in irons, and set 
Q the | hem asit would be by Englishmen at Leea this moderate and dele, ten years. Upon 
were || and that the introduction of colonists woul Pronounced, the rest Brae sentence being 
3 con. || Jead to that horrible war of races whic} out, and the mutin aa regiment turned 
tifed, || could only end in the extirpation or subi caught, hunted, Mane egan. Men were 
of a “| cation of the weaker party. The cen otherwise executed in ue guns, hung, and 
ity of | irritation caused by religious bodies in Indi then, forsooth, wonder va and 
Lord | jad something to do with it. Being ‘to ae m a town where the native empresa 
the | | manner born,’ he knew the strength AO i upper hand, reprisals were rty had the 
tre || as the infirmity of these bodies F ell | never did much good. Ne ade. Reprisals 
ke l ‘ged over their str . e re- |in the nature vertheless, it was 
Sel na ee aeir ee and lamented | Alva or a nre oroi make them. If an 

ym | ther infirmity ; wich was q l a Sn cim . 
e that | precept of doing to others a ie weet m stances, he would teen circum- 
i | ge unto was in question they always oa was done by us at Delhi, Fe havi toda 
ered || made an exce tion in ane ; VASO WEE Ww i 
Ing as | by myself TP Lae De ui ʻI blowing it up, eren por E EAA belare 
le the iwas a person of a different j ee other whether praiseworthy or not. Tae 
He piles or colonist spirit in Tndia had reat Hae Pa nira by the destruction 
ation | | been increasing. It was a griev a as many o is own party as were in th 
atin, | men of this TE a a grievance among hands of his enemy. He would, doub i 
MdeE complexion ros p when a man of Indian |have told his adherent are Hess, 
m A thet ozans ee ee oy ponton and | thankful that their crenta, thoy aes 
; had} mative ought E iat every | martyrs; but he would n | 
ari inean on e mark of respect to a| plained of their E a eas 
sand ||| demonstration of ee YAn TES E clear | How many things had since then been done 
apati | Was there no danger irgimian plantership. in India calculated to prevent the possibility 
rebel |)! thandful of E anger in such a spirit, when of the insurrection subsiding? He declared 
mt |) 150,00 uropeans were enga ed against | that if} r A a fi a 
you O0COOMative inhabi gaged ag 1e were placed in a position 1m which 
gje, ||| been much a N 1abitants? There had | his chief aim should be to shoot down, hang, 
spake and a great an a ae in the native army, | burn, destroy, and do everything in his 
fot |f | orts were bei DS l-founded suspicion that | power to prevent the recovery. of the British 
bya | their religion rTP: made to injure them in dominion, he should do exactly the deeds 
took J) Went having n e colonel of a native regi- | which had been done, if he had had the 
wet men to Ohana attempts to convert his | examples we had set to teach him, because 
tail J Ueed, under ae , a sepoy had been in-} many of the things which had been done in 
one | shoot the adjut he influence of liquor, to India were such as would never have entered 
| haps oy ant shorse. He was hanged; | the mind of any ordinary man: He referred 
or p e vas pap openly : but the native officer, | to the slaughter of the native princes at 
ert’ |] | Mmble anne with not having been Delhi. He could not, without infringing oR 
Tia q ged age ne arresting this sepoy, was the rights of conscience, designate that act 
wet | et been sub În his opinion, if the colonel | by any other name than one of the foulest 
wet || * Breat act outed for the native officer, murders and atrocities recorded in human 
alf ‘| 1 nd polie substantial justice, if not 0 history «Oh! Oh!) He could assure 
els the soldiers en have been performed. the honourable gentleman who sa dies if 
RE a sort ohne rane regiment, | that ia parts oao count pay ek me 
(| hie cased of yeomen, were ordered to sound was raised on finding the E glisi 
a e ontod in their mouths; dishonour had been done to e E ish 
4 ntencing th Jose their |pame—* dishonour which wor Chg 
: and frie and repute em to lose or ot over while history asted. He had seen 
e ion with their family Bo oe different acco ants of this aain two of 
4 


nds 
a ain S 
2 and which, in short, was about 
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J] HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLAN 


ing to be exculpatory of those 


which, professi ho 
eas troduced the words ‘ emlss&- 


concerned, Introdu 
ries’ and ‘negotiations. There could be no 
doubt that these unhappy princes had been 
deceived. A British officer in these days 


was tantamount to an executioner. The 
cloth had been dishonoured; our officers 
had in person adjusted the rope—they had 
EKI seen that it slipped easily—the thing had 
not been done by another hand—it was 
a commissioned hand that had done it. 
They boasted, too, that they had tortured 
their victims, and talked of how they had 
hanged them. He was unwilling to go into 
details, because there were those who could 
not answer for themselves ; for now both the 
tortured and the torturer were before their 
God. He believed that the Brahmin would 
have the best of it. Posterity and mankind 
in general would judge severely of all these 
acts, and we should have the shame and 
disgrace left for us. It was, in truth, a sore 
evil and affliction. Indeed, he sometimes 
wondered what any one of us could have done 
that such men should have been decreed to 
be our countrymen. AY, and the torturers 
with glee recounted how they had ‘hung 
; them like fun!’ He begged pardon for 
making such a quotation in Mr. Speaker’s 
presence, but it showed the kind of men 
who had got the upper hand in India. And 
with all this before them, our statesmen 
were still doubting what could have bee 
the poang cause of this Indian a a 
tion! There was a time when the opinion 
was once declared, that it was very unb 
coming to look into causes. If those c Be 
were now in continued action, it w PECA 
he (houghi, be so very anA k lo a 
into and recognise them. He h 
fore, to thank ae ce had, there- 
opposite (Mr. Bulli) fee ten sonecon 
forward this question; a TEE brought 
most happy if, in the 6 ant he would be 
ourable member ae of any hon- 
mt, he should be 


eee 
PR is 


. An eGangotri Initiative 
ei oe 


humanity, woul 
house. Least A fad 


ef i 
one who had held all ha ont th th 
over regim a distingyjg eet ba No 

reg neuts which SUlsheq Ui n 
of this country, would Ow ed the ay tha l 
in what was still a C} have raised 1 Ua 
liament to defend the 1stian hoy Hi ri 
in India. He was what tities of th Oh va 
speak further on aoe to trust hi “Chany at 
was his indignation * Subject, mt | ip 
with deference to th He bowed aa ni 
older than himself ose who vere Me || port 
greater experience; vend who had KS |l teste 
bore, he should be avant With the n R | megl 
which, he believed, aota A those fei |) ioe 
man in that house, an every vent tem 
represented any constitu Nery man yh E 
quiet and did not enter his D if he y ail 
a speech which, he trusted ean ating || pis | 
copiedin that sasembly } never bN | Jiad 
some observati J| om 
bers, the motion of Me Gate otera |o 
to, and the house adjourned vith srel || nea 
suming the consideration of the bili E 
government of India. ie oer 
On the 18th of February, the debate a i 
Lord Palmerston’s bill for the future em f| this 
ernment of India, was resumed by Coi of t 
Sykes, who strongly objected to the cha fif that 
proposed, and defended the administratia f! char 
of the Company. He was followed by& ffo I 
Charles Wood, who contended that, sn fff exel 
1784, the Court of Directors had not bal} |) Eng 
the exclusive and independent govern f true 
of India; and that, by the act of 1881 duci 
which he had introduced, the Court cal | to | 
to be an independent body, ont Fan 
the members being nominees of the ooti] Was 
It was not then deemed expedient orn 
a more extensive changes but 2e af Ei 
stated that, on some future occasio aii bi 
ther alteration might be neces AON Tag 
that the then measure was c eto fi Wh 
render the change easi®. Lani pe? | || c 
to parliament at that time wit, eR 

nef ay te 

was then indispensable f) ' 
India in the name © ee 


gether, considering * Rue 
shortcomings which had led i 
crisis, were attributable to a 
ernment, he contended ~ radia 
to place the control 
and especially at this Yoni 
of the crown, and ar pulite ck 
of the sovereign. |, u 

characterised the ™ 


-Me 


X te mal unconsidered. He declared 
K cal changes among Orientals were 
al suspected j and argued, that the 
ea fao state of India at the present time, 

M ircumstances under which the 


e suspicion, and increase the evils 


e A i 

ait] tod to remedy —Mr. Willoughby, 
tay || Bast India director, spoke warmly in sup- 
TH G of the Company’s government, and pro- 
mg | Baa against the charges of inefficiency and 
Tyg eect that had been brought against it.— 
Me tad John Russell urged an immediate set- 
oliy ement of the question as to a system of 
sente. | jqvernment which would best secure the wel- 
n wha || fre of a great empire, and the happiness of 
he e fl pillions of people.—Mr. Disraeli followed 
again iii lordship in the debate, and said, if he 
erty N| jad thought a change 1m the direction re- 


ommended by her majesty’s ministers 


rmen jj/ yould draw the inhabitants of Hindostan 
agreed {I nearer to this country, and improve their 
otre |) condition, he was not of opinion that the 
forth operation of this measure would produce 

that effect; quite the contrary. ‘There was 
bate f| one subject which had been lost sight of in 
re git} this discussion—namely, the financial part 
Col f of the question. It was idle to pretend 
cha tht there would be, after the proposed 
strait fil change, any distinction between the finances 
| by} of India and those of England; that if the 
t wey) exchequer of India was empty, that of 


ot bit} England would not be liable. If this be 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


[THE INDIA BILL, No. 1. 
The financial 


uestion 
be met; and nee TE i repeated, must 
found so much a asked, were we, who 


mh usting our 

c eans, to provide fi 

of aa A in India” The affairs 
utherto not create i 

terest in the house and in the a eee 


n) i 3 
cine Englishmen had never leal E H Re 
udia. That illusion would now Ne an 


a re: Palmerston, in reply, observed 
pa Mr. Disraeli had endeavoured to 
Ne ea AOS by a financial difficulty. 
the a Te Was more contrary to 
the fact. The bill would make no change 
in this respect ; the distinction between the 
two exchequers would remain, but would 
be made more clear and precise. Upon 
the general question, he said he could 
understand that those who approved the 
existing system should desire its con- 
tinuance; but he could not understand 
how those who pronounced it to be defec- 
tive should, nevertheless, wish to prolong 
its existence at a period when vigour and 
unity of action were so much required. 

The house then divided upon the amend- 
ment of Mr. Baring, “That it is not at 
present expedient to legislate for the gov- 
ernment of India;? which being nega- 
tived by : : 
given to bring in the bill; a result which 
was popularly considered as expressing the 
feelings of the country through parliament, 


rm i tue, before the house agreed to the intro- 
; q | duction of this bill, it should ask what were 
ad to be the financial relations between Eng- 
third 5 land and India. At this moment, there 
m ts tdeticit in India of about £2,000,000, 
l DUS deficiency would be necessarily 
fo!) and a and quadrupled. Before the house 
f| bility th country incurred this responsi- 
ndia, ey ought to know the resources 0 
What aud how they were to be managed. 
|| loca Was wanted was a total change m the 
administration of India itself. The 


j i Tey, 
i i A e derived from the land could not be 
gf Rae and it was raised in a manner 
ye || th ected it precarious. Reviewing 
ae Thal *cted scheme of home government 
d Compe la, he insisted that it would be m- 


nt to 


grapple with the details of 


2 administration ; that the president 


ust 
í it nate to the governor-general, who, 
a) || lt hi, Premacy of power that woul 
je i above ‘all control, must become @ 
"y i he expenditure would jncrease 
not 


ear: 
ar; and the question would be, 
ndia, 


f| had already presen 


| East India Company We 


but of ruining England. | 


which held itself answerable for the pos- 
session and government of the Indian por- 
tion of the empire, as well as of the more 
integral division of it, and did not consider 
itself excused for misgovernment by the 
mere intervention of an inscrutable Court 
of Directors. As to the idea of danger 


ri hange meditate 
from, Mo aE ted itself when the revo- 


The bill in question, 
eo] t 

ofore, would rather register a grea 
aah ffect a great transformation. 
of destruction had 


lution commenced. 


been left to 
great Beng: 
India Company, 


tinied, the East 


i mu e E 
aL ee litical institution, 


as a po 


i i hand. 
E an ates a il for the better oe 
aaa of India,” introduced by Lor 
Palmerston, was as follows :— 


i in the 

: he session holden in t 
eas by an act of the session pter 95, “ tO 
DE int Ne meen of adie” i territories 
provide for the government Seer 


he gov 
in the possession and wad Be ae Ner ath 
46 


a division of 318 to 178, leave was | 


d, that danger | 


when the i 
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ENG: 
government, in trust for her majesty until parlia- | co si 
ment should otherwise provide, subject to tite pro- del unless the ple [Ay 
visions of that act and of other acts of parliament, appoint aes for thee of h ty pD 
und the property and rights in the said act referred Pec 1 by such aa Purpose, Mie i 
to are held by the said Company in trust for the fill ively, subject to petnorsg ve ten l 
crown for the purposes © the said government : and | to ao arroa] vacaney į a majesty nen [|a f 
whereas it JS expedient that the said territories ei and act asa memb i office, st 
should be governed by and in the name of her | such anal have. the a Px of th ist 
majesty : be it therefore enacted by the queen’s most ae appointment in veluinents ai entere 
excellent majesty, by and with the advice and |a y's pleasure may b © meantime oi 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal and i D a © Signified j ; ee 
Commons, in this present parliament AG and President and Cc ] i s 
by the authority of the same, as follows: th ce Bera) free Sor Afai e jis 
m ; : that is to | this act, a R the E io i |) 
Transfer of the Gover y a president shall be e Vent of 
Raa ‘The eet of se ote Her | styled, “ The Presni other man u wing 
| in the possession or under the pe cent af tie = Inang ” and it afl = Council F? ul We 
T Last India Company, end all powers anelat he | from time to time, b al be lawful f for the ae poje 
to government vested i eae ation | manual 2 OY Warrar or her pai fl 
oe n ested in or exercised by the said E to appoint a nt under h T masy ilto b 
et | ae in trust for her majesty, shall cease to be ma Speru nreai tent to bey ae te 
| “ested in or exercised by the said C alfairs of India, end ooN n during fe f| 
! E Dy ompany, and all | eight oth a, and by lik e council f° mile 
ae he possession or under th ; Buy ONET peron y like warrants p aÈ 
Ht ment of the said C r the govern- council; sons to be ordinary men? i on 
of the said Company, and all rights v i il; and of th oe ty | ot 
or which if this act had ove vested in | such ordi ‘bate fe ri i 
o t been Nn 2 ordinary m ns to b Sof nd | 
been exercised b ne passe might have | four y y members tw e first appoint | of pe 
xercls y the said Company i DEn our years, two for si wo shall be a te f} | in se 
any territories, shall becom pany in relation to and tw ‘ oY SIX Year € appointed i 1 
' seemed and i vo for teny S, two for eich. tith 
ercised on behalf of he . and be ex- | con years (such r Or eigh fe 
; r majesty; and for th nputed from th respective terns ni my 
poses of this act India shall yi or the pur- | and eve the commence e terms to} ) 
7 . : tO ery $ ement kA XI 
Pea eae shall mean Teos] b ry person to be : of this en. {| yi 
ne jesty as aforesaid ae er of council appointed an ordinas; np 
which may become v S , and all territories | di Souno shall be a pers n ordinary nex ‘ 
ey sack se me grain her majesty by virtue of n a the said Compania yep has e i A 
ÎL India shall be governed by and i Fe ee ce Aaa e Ee 
her majesty, and ail iat y and in the name of | fifte T of a eai Comon Ths. 
territories Oh E rig hts in relation to any ae ee at least resident y ti has been £ f| | mons 
cath Coney i Fee ea hall | to Yie Bery online eae tonal, 
and may be exercised ot been passed, shall vacancy occasioned b Bee] fa 
1 ay | € 3 the expiration of t f 3 
rights incidental ed on behalf of her n i term of office of rdi y zpen olé f P 
to the gover najesty as | poi an ordinary memb 
all the territori government of Indi pointed for the ter ; er shall tzi f| dent 
; à al and other ndia; and | fr erm of eight years, to be compti | || 
in India, and d other revenues of or arisi rom such expirati ght years fto MOn 
all tribut of or arising piration; and every h ordi Jy 
respect of any terri ites and other pay 1g | member appoi ry aueh a T 
rateable eaten which ead eet 1n mber, a ed to supp A E me 1 ee 
this act e name of the said C een | than by th se Oe ane ecome void alten! fi) | sev 
and in Ee een passed, Bete pany if pelted pees en term of of an 
and disposed of her majesty, and eived for | such | ne rene er of the term of tt) emp 
! of for th i SWAN Io pene ast-mentioned ordinar def 
of India, subj e purposes pplied | perso i inary memberi oe ite 
Ill. ia, subject to the sous of the government personsceas ier oe who, Dut for reppe iil T 
. Real and ions of this would cease, to b rdi a i 
to vest i personal act. >, to be an ordinary member of coe 4) | Indi 
vest in her 5 property of by the expir x : pA 
ernment of In majesty for the a the Company | capabl expiration of his term of ofice, dle yy] X 
IV. Th ndia. purposes of the gov- i e of being forthwith reappointe l; 4 | Side: 
V. The appoint II. It shall be lawf eyot] X 
India, fourth ntments of gov any ordi e lawful for her majest a? | 
India, and ordinary member ernor-general of | a y ordinary member of council from his oF) e 
made b governors of presid of the council of n address of both houses of parliamett a 
of her yth: Court of Dicer ences in India, now VIII. The president for the time being $1 3 
magal Re and the ap aie the approbation capable of being elected and of si ing and we ni 
the “yee ihe several Seatac of advocate- Otel of the House of Common m | hay 
the affairs of Ine of the Board of Co now made with e person who immediately before t pek hon 
f warrant und ndia, shall be mad jemumesioners for ment OREN SE is the president ® enh fen 
ments of ne her royal sign-m e by her majesty b T the affairs of India be appointe if 
India, exce k ordinary ee the anoint. th the coon established ttn 4 
f made by th the fourth ee of the council of the time of such appoint og . 
fe approbati governor-general of member shall be of Commons, he Phall not by ren ne 
He ments of the 1 of her majesty ; ndia, subject to ponimo vc his scat in ie 
ies presidencies sh members ‘of ‘cour and the appoint TX, There shall be pai to the Ping pi S 
ie Tespective weak be made by no of the several yny salary as that for the time bee p 
| bation; and all encies, subject AE Dvernorg of such of her majesty’s principa secret ai yet! S 
such api o the like each ordinary member of counei : | 
appro- | of £1,000. ` P 
,000. ; for 
il ma, : 
|| the 


6 i 3 
the qualificationa ce e nts shall b 
e subject | X, Four members of cou 


offices respecti now b 
TS mee pectively : v by law affecti 

or be lawful fos peered always fecting such RIDI 
Beer of e governor- ys that it shall |i . In case at any oat ; 
any Ae Manas of India Aone the? is a differen the P ) 
y, D ion, the eterminavio® r Mo 
al 
at Me dey 


son provisi 
subsequ onally ty su to a i 
i eee in y any ¥aeaney which. ae be final; and all Sge 7 f 
ce of member ‘of pare et the president shall en en 
J yal in writing 
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D T eee 
WTA 


INDIAN 


| je mi rerence of opinion on any question 

Gl ny board, the presi may require 

ile § Berns) and the reasons for the same, be 

at bi Phe minutes of the proceedings; and any 

ered ember of council who may have been 

fit mite poard may require that his opinion, 

| peset Se ons for the same that he may have 
pd any a board, be entered in like manner. 

oted provided always, that no grant whatever by 

xl. +! rease of the actual charge for the time 

ny of inc fie revenues of India, no appointment 

“| being, Op ident and council to any office or em- 

} py a the establishment of the president and 

a || pore no appointment or admission to service 

fi | councils ade by the president and council, under 

ube a transferred to them by this act, shall be 

E the Por out the concurrence of the president and 

i N least of the ordinary members of council; 
a i maths enactment shall not extend to appointments 
Cie | of persons becoming entitled thereto, as mentioned 
ppoine! |} | jn section 41 of the, said act of the 16th and 
intl {|| qth years of her majesty ; but such appointments 
ht yem, |] | may be made at any board. 4 
mt || XIIL During vacancy of office, &c., of president, 
is enj; ||| his powers to be exercised by secretary of state. 
ATY Mite XIV. Arrangement of the business of the council. 
s beni XV. Establishment of president and council to be 
n borta ||| fxed by order of her majesty in council. 
erdi fil XVI. One secretary may sit in the House of Com- 
been £e ff | mons. 

|| XVI. Appointment of officers and their sala- 
appoint || | ries, &e. 
uf tfl! Powers of President and Council—XVUI. Presi- 
ll bzy f || dent and council to exercise powers now exercised 

il ||| by the Company or Board of Control. 

i XIX. A specified number or proportion of the 
nordis f | cadetships to be given to sons of civil and military 
others | || servants. 

a silk} || XX. All appointments to offices, commands, and 
foe} || employments in India, which by law or under any 
nd etf regulations, usage, or custom are now made by any 
ainte f ey in India, shall continue to be made in 
af Ge | | India by the like authority. 

able 1i I. Existing provisions to be applicable to pre- 


tident and council, &c. 
XII. Orders and despatches which may now be 


a through secret committee may be sent by or to 
€ president alone. 


tone” i 
fie, ie f 


ye principal secretaries of state; and] XXIX C 


MUTINY. 


transferred. ash balanos of the Company at the Bank 


XXX. Stock accou 
XXXI. Stock fe to be o 
pany transferred. 
XXXII. Power to 
sale, &c., of stock and 
Boba council, 
a - Exchequer bi ¢ F 
transferred to Deedee like securities 
Accounts.—XXXIV. Audit Pa z A 
Britain. 9 of accounts in Great 
_ XXXV. President and council to make re 
one for audit of accounts in India. 
u pe Accounts to be annually laid before 
Existing Establishments and Regulations. — 
ee The military and naval forces of the East 
ndia Company shall be deemed to be the Indian 
miliary oe naval Toreen of her majesty, and shall 
e under the same obligations to serve her majesty 
as they would have been under to serve EAR 
Company, and shall be liable to serve within the 
same territorial limits only, for the same terms only, 
and be entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, 
privileges, and advantage as if they had continued 
in the service of the said Company; such forces, and 
all persons hereafter EE in or entering the 
same shall continue and be subject to all acts of 
parliament, laws of the governor-general of India in 
council, and articles of war, and all other laws, regu- 
lations, and provisions relating to the East India 
Company's military and naval forces respec as 
if her majesty’s Indian military and naval forces 
LAR had throughout such acts, laws, articles, 
regulations, and provisions been mentioned or re- 
ferred to, instead of such forces of the said Company, 
and the pay and expenses of and incident to her 
majesty’s Indian military and naval forces sħall be 
defrayed out of the ree of ee cin 
XXXVIII. Forces paid out of revenu 
not to be employed out of Asia. 
XXXIX. Form of peste 
istments, to be as directed by her 
see Servants of the Company 
vants of her majesty. 
XLI. All orders a 
Directors or Board of Con 
XLII. All functions and pow 


.. tO be opened at the Bank. 
ing in the name of the Com- 


grant letter of attorne 


f, 
receipt of dividends, ate o 


en to 


gula- 


&c., on future en- 
majesty. 
to be deemed ser- 


nd regulations of the Court of 
trol to remain in force. 

ers of courts of pro- 
f the said Company 


gibt "| XUI. When any order is sent to India, direct- prietors and conre of aire . of India, and all 
jr} || 8,the actual commencement of hostilities by her |in relation to E 3 5 of the directors of the said 
dise ||| Mest’s forces in India, the fact of such order | appointments 0° ST een appointed by her majesty, 
aw ||| eing been sent shall be communicated to both | Company as SMi ihe yearly sums payable to the 
oial sit’ of parliament within one month after the shalli cease, Pai chairman, and other directors of 
w| tae of such order, if parliament be sitting, and E ea shall cease to be payables 
am Hire mae | the sai l) * s veste 
AA ter the tenes net aang then within one mont after the passing of ame a Poe said Company 
wåtfl|| XXIV. Al order and communications of the | majesty of aP determine 
ah tale tand council ivan ciel Tis sent to India spent. Board of Control abolished sblishment of 
ioe Jest ory by the president or one of her ma- |. Srv. Existing CN crtl of « commissioners for 
oe AX. soe Seien of state. d contract- | the Fast Indie Ee to the president and 
ie yen to wane ie purchase angg the affairs of India eee 
and council. ‘ll e de 
hiting A Taran, &c., under royal sign-manuals Le counei Records of the Y to 2, 
a at o; e . nell. i 
pelica tio Be be countersigned by hera a of the president nae acts XLVI. The ; ie ent 
bie o™Pany, cvenues—XXVIL Diver alia | Actions. Ay] and may sue and be Fee ae 
ties and 32 and existing and future debts and d council shall a d council for the afla 
Xvi expenses, charged on revenues of Indie name of the “ president body corporate. in th 
Monies arj; eVenues remitted to Great Britain, ani India,” as if they wer’ ® q council to come 10 the 
dent in coun gi Great Britain, to be paid to presi- MOLVIL President an 465 
Vor, AL 
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with regard to pending 


ror 
urgency from the F 
Xlsti 


place of the Company 
suits, S P ei 
| XLVII. ontracts, &c., of the C r urther procrasti 
| enforced by and against president a eel E US was are ane ng reb 
XLIX. No member of the said council shall be diate OSSI le. The t 
personally liable in respect of any such contract, | ar action was estab Ne cegsit on ng 
covenant, or engagement of the said Company i arguments; one of lished p 7 for pa i 
aforesaid, or 10 respect of any contract entered into cumbrous machi ot which b the Str The i 
| mte authority of this act, or other liability of ernment, exhi unery of th ased y Ogei amol 
Coni mang aaa in their official capa- | UPOD busine ibited it as a dobi. tte ) 28 
damages of mea rg and all costs and | ment in tl Ss—a_ plain 3 Dit tm fe 
thereof, shall be satisfied an E ont of th respect | had ever ee way of diag yee 2 the Ue 
nues of India i ai tng TOVE | pr een found ch; Upe, pili 
=o Sas ompt : where and tt 
| Saving of certain Right th pi pt and vigor en a Such i rop 
shall be lawful for the ER Connery D Tt | true Mr. Beime hie action eces p. bit 
to the said Company, out of and council to pay {to state “w g challenged arose, w ME 
ATTEN ee aie ut of the revenues of India, |in an whether tis ze the Bove big [2 
her royal sign-manual ea ay the inde but rf n teir measures ae been ime te 
cellor of the ex 3 f y the chan- at was n y th ede} | tee 
the Eits ening Pe tA for defraying aaa of. Ce Species a ne p e2 
proprietors of the capital stock of th ayment to the irectors wilf as Not ass edinen; ||| pror 
of their respective share: k of the said Company a ape ully o erted thar su, | fact 
k f the divid e ministr pposed +} at the [1205 
stock, and of keeping th ae ividend on such ry, but th he acti i 
| for transfers, and Sica ooks of the said Compan the co-ordina ut the Taini on ol Ft a 
E Nete oaei tal er ray the ooordinate, fonction of úe Coad | (0a 
i sha r s sS p 0 on 
a the to demand the eee mene, aR of their own drawback on the i it 
Beware Sed ar ama stock ee ie rn shaking India Par and the = the 
the Fourth; and all nd 4th years of King Willi pletely ex a to its centr gee l 
TASI the provisi g Wilham Se D posed the d f e, 80 com. nise 
concerning the securit provisions of the said act ministrativ e defects of 
an a y fund thereby c ative organisati the cof. ||| Prac 
reat in force, save that when ereby created shall | was no longer an J isation, that suffer ||| 20 
in ornis ionete for the affairs pe opprop ion of Besid B urable. l | 
ee ation to the disposal of th of India is required | fy, es this, the argument || suc 
aff approbation of the preside e said security fund rom the then actual guments to be dram | and 
| aot Thain shall be Eaei and council for the the probable e T of India, ad } | 
mc : ; : a |e 
$ omer vite Eek. the Act.—LII. Save as, herei told a as far a they nate | te 
e effect on the , this act shall comm in j ascer ained, in fs Lode had. beet | 
| passing thereof. eauiraiion, of thirty Bee ho ae and ner roat oh im pedig a f A 
B e oppone D . was urged by J |i 
eae the proposed bill th : Hindoe ents of the measure, that tte | able 
ndian reform becam e question of | by th mind would be seriously distur | C 
= : The changes ze Monaerfnliy simpli 7ng announcement, AA fa | | cha 
: a 5 i à ) i 
ently so obviously called proposed were proposed change in the government wii | put 
fae yealulated to ex ere and so evi- | nati had existed for a century; that | aff 
ti of affairs, and im P ite the transac. ives would associate this change 0 oa tion 
iia India, that chee the administra. CRER with some projected and yet | i 
a r4 . te | 
jection y fo meet them aan a matter of eee ange, of policy, and would antic f i 
by the he only questi any valid ob- a d oa some diminution of the toler i b 
gn e leader of the on, indeed, raised an indulgence with which their instit | e 
aei « ue. Baring) Spoglio in this dae had been theretofore reget” w ii 
: w being si is 3 F + i | 
time for reine the nena simply >» and nee merely conjectura io d ' is | Wag 
there was ertaining Sicha was the proper | metri y i ‘air to anticipate impres i YI tray 
cating th no ground wh measure ;” and |t rically opposite, as being equa T A ( 
e interf atever f o be produced qmitti that Pl yn 
moenia mace OF for depre- | political need,” But anv? Eat | ui 
leges, or fear the score of aparament eens ical or administrative ero co NEY 
which stood ay of the East den privi- op lemi uncertain effect 0 : We iyi? | R 
admissions, of cquitted by th 1a, Compan . fares it was still hardly pO ¢ id k 
misconduct os e ouch e ministerial > season for such CHang dj 
t ct as migh special mi selected th oh the 0 Nec 
e interventi t have d misrule or an one at which 18 ir ie 
ome capes irectly provoked | sea already so deep eii F mi 
| templated S proposed h perial legislat searcely to admit of aggravation ti 
lated as am Q had lon ure. | carded BBE Thy the ha 
ad been def, ong inevitable © been con- | tior ed the grand objection nto Pa 
erred fro e events : the ae of the direct govern? f Gy 
e crown on the score on 


tions; 
; but th 
a ade 


aay s 
idu An eGangotri Initiative 
e E E A 


eS 


me \ lig 


; and the military service 
greatly circumscribed ati 
of affording patronage to 


that certain officers for 

ner 
the Court of Directors aie 
be nominated by the gov- 
In fine, the effect of the 


| ihe exception 
HA joninated by 
| henceforth to 


| emor-genera. A 
posed measure tended to establish the 


+ that the government would gain no 


fact, R 
wch addition of patronage as ought to 


lecite jealousy ; that the actual administr 
ton of Indian affairs woul peee 
t : d be scarcel 
interfered with ; but that the authority ws 
the crown, long since theoretically recog- 
nised_as paramount, would in future be 
a exercised without the impedi- 
m s ag circuitous ‘machinery, and with 
= 4 a responsibility to parliament 
Rabie ae as was necessary for the 
| ae eee are of British India and its 
3 ns. 
| The bill of Lori 
(| have seen A aen had, MNE 
a of n E 
Dne a February, an unfavour- 
e divisi 
We vision of the Commons 
(“Conspiracy to M r , on the 
l diinge “in vs urder Bill,” led to a 
|| puta stop nae cabinet, and, for a time, 
affairs, TH urther legislation on Indian 
tion of h he announcement of the resigna- 
Mn ot her majesty’s minister e 
Viscount Pal 'y’s ministers was made by 
lament on ates in his place in par- 
} | 0d, the same onday, the 22nd of February ; 
Meher ne Malmes- 
ordships that ouse of Peers, informed their 
tence to the oe Earl of Derby, in obe- 
m ( tian 
cee dh ae 
ah orming an adminis- 
nthe followi 3 
uder th ollowing Friday, the new ministry. 
and Wn leadership of > 
; Mr. Disraeli p of the Earl of Derby 
paent ; and i, took their places in par- 
Usiness h after some merely formal 
aljon ae a been alluded 
3 med until th uded to, the houses 
baa ety ER e 12th of March, for the 
ni Accepted o pemon of those members who 
Vik aa tion, Ont under Lord Derby’s ad- 
| of ee again a n that day, therefore, pat- 
Gite da ssembled ; and, on the order 
Were for th ; 
Ping ment of i second reading of the 
v pat said he ndia Bill, Viscount Pal- 
i intended paderstood that the govern- 
E o bring in a bill of their 


CAN 
— [CHANGE or amtstRy 
pon the subject : 


unwilling tod 
0 drop th 
duced, until he me measure he had in 
to see the bill f ouse should he tro- 
therefore of the new gove enabled 
of his bill Peed that the s rnment, and 
da should be post econd reading 
y, the 22nd of Apri poned until Th 
agreed to without pril. The ee 
16th, Mr. Disraeli any discussion. On ie 
policy of the eh, in explaining the E 
re new govern ae eel 
spect to I ment, said 
posed to th ndian affairs—“ We Wes a 
noble lord uaa of the bill of the 
that it was i on), upon the y 
GET naa aa oa in the present ae 
the influence of th it was unwise to weaken 
where revolt wa e government in a countr 
ofthis Hence es aeng; but, after the sole 
we consider it i vour of that interference 
bie a duty to deal with vee 
tion; and, at present, it i th the ques- 
the government to lay it is Ehe nore 
for the government oe TIE HOKU n bi 
of March, Mr. Rich maies Onie lth 
mond (Yorkshire) A a pr mide 
the h i attention of 
ieee, al ites ih atret on eae 
9 n i : 
adverted to reports of Sea ee fe 
3 ; mutila- 
tions attributed to them, which he believed 
to be exaggerations or altogether with 
foundation; observing, that Ze out 
heard one side ;” and in referri be a 
bable causes of th TaS to te DESA 
of the mutiny, he censured 
strongly the conduct of the Indian govern- 
ment in the matter of the cartridges, asking 
why no inquiry had taken place in relation 
to the proceedings at Meerut, which had so 
much to do with the outbreak; and insist- 
ing that it was not a preconcerted revolt, but 
arose from a combination of circumstances, 
which, with due prudence, might haye been 
averted. He commended the instructions 
of Lord Canning with reference to the 
treatment of the insurgents and deserters, 
and referred to published statements which 
showed, he thought, that some of our officers 
had not acted in accordance with the spirit 
of those instructions. He concluded with 
moving for copies of any report or despatch 
relative to the protection afforded by Maun 
Sing and others to fugitive Europeans at 
the outbreak of the sepoy mutiny ; of any 


instructions gwen t 


o officers 10 command 
of troops as to the treatment of mutinous 
or deserters; and, 


as to natives of 

ot being sepoy’ found in arms 
within the territory ° ude.—Tbe mo- | 
tion was seconded b General Thompson: | 
Mr. Baillie expressed his Er that, | 


He, however, was 


| 


oe aT 
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h a motion, Mr. Rich should have 
n a general discussion of the 
origin and causes of the Indian mutiny. 
With respect to the manner 1n which martial 
law had been carried out, the proper autho- 
rity to execute that law, he observed, was 
the commander-in-chief in India. Sir C. 
Campbell was fully aware of the views of 
the governor-general ; and he (Mr. Baillie) 
thought that fe 


w of the excesses to which 
Mr. Rich had referred 


had taken place. 
He had no objection to the production of 
the papers asked for—Mr. W. Vansittart 
differed from Mr. Rich. All India, he said, 
was looking with anxiety to see whether the 
outrages committed by the sepoys would 
be avenged. Lord 


upon suc. 
entered upo 


Canning, he thought, 
had carried his conciliatory policy too far.— 
Mr. Buxton, on the contrary, thought that 
Lord Canning ought to be ‘supported, not 
in sparing the guilty, but in keeping down 
the exasperation naturally felt by those on 
the spot. The dreadful stories of mutila- 
tions by the sepoys, had turned out, upon 
investigation, almost, if not entirely, without 
foundation. He read reports of excesses 
stated to have been committed by subordi- 
nate officers in India, showing, he said, a 
anit not to be trusted; and he asked whe- 
er the house was prepared to lay down 
the principle that it was right to hang, i 
ae ee oa who fought to ie 
atherland fro 3 
affection to ma oat ee Je ae 
that Mr. Rich had made m ny eae 
the sepoys than they were fairly entitled r 
As to the cartridges, the fact T RRNA to. 
that the greased cartridges may E A 
to any native regiment, as cer ed 
our provinces. The Bris een 
were the same as had be Svea 
troops without RIOEN R are: by the 
declared that the state IER 
which had appeared in a of excesses 
exaggerations, and so Sea arr” 
tions; and that so Be of them inven- 
remained at the head of as Lord Canning 
TOE ead of the India 
ent, the country ‘might b eet 
no system of aden e assured that 
would be adopted Saate punishment 
neie Th pted. Distinction 
p etween offences 5 would be 
a tempered with ae Justice would 
t a ae Anodes Captain Soott 
meter K) G 
pes in Oude. Mr ae officer and his 
scant measir » Adams observed, th 
out to British e of justice had peen d it 
the authority of ee in India, who a 
468 Scraps cut out athena 


ity perpetrated by |N. 


yor An eGangotri Initiative 


papers, had be 

acts utterly ncaa a sD 

racter. He re sistent yig Om| 
2 e reminded 4h the tte | | GA 
the insurgents real d the ho heir th jad 
that too much =F ly were, a of why on 
was manifested on a Maudlin q thoy, jy at 
Rawlinson remarked heir behali hi eal 
against the mutines » that the aa J 
months, and there En had now petit | not; 
in our hands; the Ieee a sin ed ty | a 
quarter was given oe Wa pe ci 
from this discussion fox © looked, } ty dl 
of the opinion of that] Such an, es il 
upon India, and ter PUS S ral cun 
England, it was cone ie People th | pri 
for the exercise of mon ea the ting | it 
5 gue motion having Tronic | ph 
or some expression of eine Opportun} yist 
withdrawn. opinion, wag the | bel 
The same evening, in ri Wy 
by Mr. Kinnaird. Me Frey ea b 
fhe six months’ AA aa alle said, thy ||| 
ernor-general in council aa yi a i iF 
captured Delhi, was the ae nee 
he was by law entitled io geat Pa 807 
the case of the army, aud al grant; but ttl a 
5 also of the garia ||)“. 
of Lucknow, were both under ‘ee i of 
ration of government. With reni TE e 
question of recompense to the captors A ie 
Delhi, it might be observed that, as th f di 
matter then stood, one of the most at | ng 
nishing and important achievements ot p 
cord—an achievement which saved thee | cy 
pire of India, and exalted the renova tl f te 
England in all the countries of the voll | es 
—characterised by patience, resolution 4 4 
intrepidity almost without parallel =u 4 i 
been acknowledged by & concession © | to 
paltry, that nothing but the usage of nd th 
campaigning could have rendered SA J ti 
offer other than an insult to the = G 
Stripped of technical termi, the m y 
ment amounted to this—that every afl 
who fought and conquered at yi | 1 
eysi EE I d 
R have a sum equal a ee jn to | : 
nglish money accorded o biah w 
mony and eni of his sortio w 4 
was felt to be totally inadeqyt ; 
satisfactory ; and the question te Ñ 
was—what course coul i b 
satisfaction of the troops, We kal T 
circumstances of that rene y 
o possible doubt existed ar t 
f the re t 


to the inadequacy 0t. 
for the services ren ered. 
: In defence of the arrange mi pad 
it was observed, that 1 
enemy’s ‘capital, 4? 


REWARD. 


— 


: lso : Se 
Delhi was not o Delhi, if that same 


' i 7 Nak y conquered from the 
A oe ad the victors ise ethe Del the | course of ius eee Chon 
biip if) © is it might contain. Z ut then Delhi was |it was unquestionable tha he nee 
tH | P in the strictly legal sense of the term, | symbolised and expressed Bi fee sae 
in| || 2 emys capital, nor were its contents an | operation of the siege of Dal ‘oceans 
i tail a ir ys property: The riches and public | the minds of En lish cibi, occupieakin 
sone | i of the place were, it was contended, | had scarcely Be ten ito by TG 
tli | i ur OWD- Our own munitions of war | dent even of European fear Tne ae 


LH!) filed the arsenal; our own rupees were ac- 
d in the treasury; and even the 


ESsion | Jat 
| plate s 
ea wat property jn the streets and houses 


a the nation were profoundly absorbed in 
ne tremendous struggle between a handful 
of our countrymen and an army of muti- 


at in vas that of our own subjects. In the | neers, on which an empire depended. We 
met Ilj shraseology, therefore, of ine ju- | put up prayers in our churches; we held a 
| S S . . 
twp ||| StS there was no enemy in me a no | solemn fast; and we raised subscriptions 
| hose expense either plunder | without stint. As long as the issue was in 


F tw 
I|] belligerent, @ : ; 
the an nze-money could be acquired. Certain 


||| battalions, 1n British pay, had revolted, and 
stalli] seized a town, upon British territory: they 
l ta vere subdued, after a tremendous struggle, 
a by other British troops ; but both armies 
‘On vere composed of subjects of the same 
t tht | sovereign. The war might be called a civil 
ra IR war, or a servile war; but it was not a war 
ari) of the kind to which the ordinary usages 

|| of warfare, as regards prize-money, could 


suspense, public anxiety was unbounded; 
and when at length the victory fell, against 
the most terrific odds, to British valour, it 
seemed there would be no bounds to the 
gratitude of the nation. The instincts of 
the country, in this matter, outstripped the 
deliberations of the authorities, and deemed 
the rewards of the government parsimo- 
niously bestowed ; but if all this was reason- 
able, what became of the argument about 


oF [|| be held to apply. Further, it was urged | war and no war? How could a vay mani- 
3 tle | that the city being: nominally our own, à festly regarded in such a light while raging, 
aei right could not possibly be acquired by our be described as no war nee) we came è 
a) own troops over the treasures it contained, | consider the recompense of the oon eee 
jeen | || 227 more than if, at any other Indian town troops? What consistency bias ge: as 
en ie station, a dozen lacs of rupees which had | beginning to award honea ae por p 
yond | been seized by a mutinous garrison, were and then, in stopping ne wa aae 
pid ||| covered by a company of European troops | Either there should baa een n pees 
jd ||| Pportunely arriving ; in which case it would | ledgments at all, or i ey ne ae 
ion 9 hot be argued that the soldiers were entitled | included the private Se, PaT E S 
form of prize-money á EE 


mia f a divide the silver on the spot | And so, in 
uch f i present instance, it was held that no 
aot | ae prize-money existed, or could be 

| A ed. Such was the substance of the 
al ake as urged against the claims of the 
He TY Wh ers: but how disgraceful did it look 
ile | en estimated by the known practical 
je ae of the conquerors! If the struggle 
| whi really so divested of all those attributes 
nd w ich confer glor and gain upon military 

al Success « if it uy pee ts) 
í ; if it was nothing more than a mere 


would have hesitated over this 
All should have shared, or all should have 


been withheld. 
But admitting 

sure found in the coffer: 

become the lawful spoil o 


that the government trea- 

s at Delhi did not i 

f that senn 
have beens 

how much ought to 

irly due to those troops from 

their gover or the ea o = 

i han thirty-six 8) 
city ? Surely more than. i Sate | 


si j SU 2 1 
ie {|W acon of domestic disturbances, by | Pe meg destroyed th | 
Tg nothing could be won, it might have inst a greater One P 
itt || aen asked on what principle was it held to argument eae engaged upon An ees ke 
Sire aay adoi ne at all? iny the Sates (in which case the a 
te the ie oe ae % | nisable sé er), or the 
the thanks of parliament voted to the | m5 n rupees Was impnone 2 J esti 


y 
i engaged ? Why was the general im 


Command = 1 to xp | f 

a barona ese with the approval of all, Pe (an which case thO- Sp, after all, was 

but to i73 and not only to a baronetey, |a tible). The true ques chnical rights 
D; temp i what were the te 469 i 


city D one with a title taken from this very 
* What could be the meaning ° Sir 


| home government were 


| 


ae 
ay 
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Le 


es — 


: „s of Delhi, in and over certain 
Ss anne what ought to be done 


lacs of rupees; at the cost of most heroic 


r men W210, RE 
nine and valour, had saved the British 


empire in Hindostan, by converting @ con- 

tingency of disastrous rum into a campaign 
D x 2 

of imperishable renown. 


Nei Bast India Company or the 
a on insensible to the 


disproportion between the 
he army and the re- 


ompense awarded; and, at a quarterly 
aih] court of the Company, held A 
Leadenhall-street, on the 25th of March, 
the chairman of the Court of Directors 
stated, in reply to a question upon the sub- 
ject, that an arrangement had been come to 
for settling the question in a manner which 
he believed would be satisfactory alike to 
the court, the country, and the army itself. 
There had not occurred the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion between her majesty’s 
government and the Court of Directors on 
the subject, nor had any reluctance been 
shown by either party to do ample justice 
to the army engaged in the capture of the 
city of Delhi. The governor-general had 
granted six months’ batta to the troops. 
That was considered by some to be a very 
niggardly grant, and opprobrium had been 
cast upon the governor-general for having 
made it. But that was unjust, for it was 
all he was competent. to grant under the 
aie sa i eau of Directors. Tt should 
ve a 
Company had no P EG edle 
What, then, had 


fact of the utter 
services rendered by t 


among the captors; but that 
previously bel. 

t the government, and a a s 

Seen recovered, should not be so distributed. 


already suffered so 

also e a medal 

men who served 
470 


much. 
struck, and gi 
in the army 


| appointed i 
y | presidencies woul 


Lucknow, and Cawn 
PA one medal for t 
clasps would be oy 

the field. At the same! 
also gave notice that it ee 
the Court of Directors to 5 the inte ti 
£1,000 a-year to the elde ODOR a pr 
Sir Henry Lawrence, wit ) 
second son, in successio 


Pore—notn 
he three 
$i s 
Ery 
t the gh 


At length, on Frida if: 
Mr. Disraeli (chancel e 26th of Marg l. j 


in his place in the House yt | 
ommo | 


moved for leave to bring in a wa 
fer the government of India fro, to tra f 
India Company to the queen a Bay J 
honourable gentleman began hi e rett 
with a justification of the administ mE 
which he was a member, for now at 


: ; ; trodue, | 
ing the measure, after havin mae A 
À 8 Oppo i 
a proceeding when submitted 0 aie |, to 
by the preceding ministry; and said thatte J) 


vote by which the House of Commons bij | 
declared, by an overwhelming majority, th We 
in its opinion the government of Tal iig 
should be transferred to her majesty, p | 
peared to the present ministry to been 
clusive as to one point—namely, the tem | 
nation of the authority of the Hast Int: f 
Company—an institution which, thought | 
had fallen, having for some time resela 
a foundation that was sapped and holon | 
had in its day done great service to the | 
country. The task of devising a PM | 
substitute was full of difficulties, and @ 


only be accomplished with the asistan | ha 
pailinnietit, He then proceeded to desert z the 
the form of the home government F ant 
which was embodied in the ve i a e i p 
proposed, in the first, place aaie | tio 
should be a high officer of state—# at g 
of the crown, who should occupy vf th 
and fulfil the duties of a seer wi | i 
to be president of a council r a wnt | ike 
council would consist of ight emt fi be 
half to be nominated by TA Pf a 
crown, under the royal sgis M fi be 


other moiety to ba the nie i 


osed that each } 5 poa 
Er ieis should represent Ora | i 
| terest in India; so that, 1° ney v0 p | 7 


be representative Men gr: 
n this mann ‘ 

d be rep 

DA Oe vice 

member of its civil Serv e 
ten years; one m hi aa 
India, or in the count Jof 
rity of the governor Ben oes 
ther in the Lower PF 


ber would have a peculiar 


i he fifth ee Te Was thought that there 
a P ifoation. the council of India a member 
yi a, ald be pee af experience of the cha- 
1 |g . 2 
Thay | pssessne feelings of ree press, os 
Out an onk a nativ ; 
we pint or olitical $ ead dine gee it was 
hk ies other four a pene ent the military 
in | efa, should represent | India of fi 
thy | roposee, with a service in India of five 

‘erties one, neen’s army; and each of the 
| te ‘the J 
= } yens, pri Pipal Madras, and Bombay, 
aE) fi mies 


an officer who had 
ons U tp be represented by 


: , xo ) dia Com- 
ars. It was in- patronage exercised by the Hast In | 

tae f erved at least ten year bill itself the | pany would be exercised in the same way 

serve ; to the bi p : + 

D 4 d to introduce 10 } by the council of India. As to the army 
a | tende the nominated members; so that, | by lia, there would be no change exeept | 
set | ames of the , they would have not |of India, there nalleconetontion 
tts | in the first Be an sanction. | what resulted from the general scope oe | 
lout | oyal, out paris i i bill, which would, however, contain SSi 
t Taster portion o£ tne counei Sh a The ae would facilitate any future omen ee | 
I ene {I 1 be chosen by popular : this respect. With regard to the finances, 
| to be ch ' of the elected members | this resp the revenues of 
Matt |) qualification of four o ho had|the bill would fix upon | 
|| qua Os: ust be men who j of the government | 
atthe || vould be this: they m À rern- | India alone the expense f | 
| jesty or the Indian govern ts would be laid before | 
std) red her mejeaty oF $ Indian service | of India; the accounts fent | 
| Rests y : d be a sufficient | 
yit | rent in any branch of the Indi resided | parliament, and there woul: di 

naai ; A had resided par € 3 z idl this he was boun 

Ima | Shatever for ten years, or ghorba ld be audit. But, having said this, he 1 : 

Ya | trata for years, They would be ja lations of this country | 
Re eis pate ee constituted thus: to, aaa oe eee remained i saneca | 
(chosen is- | with t : hat the time 

| : : borne the commi: E: believed th | 
T ey, eon who oe the government of | of anxiety ; at ae parliament must | 
phi | $ o her majesty ox : in this coun- | would soon ar tion to this subject. 
ust! | Tudia for ten years, paden ivil service of |give its serious the ability of the adminis: | 
ted try, or who had been imt x oy who was a| Notwithstanding the state of its finances | 
H ferme the same f 22.000 capital stock | trators of oia E in obscurity and: 
to t | resident proprietor of £2, s ‘ks, or |had always been i be the duty of | 
foil | “it Indian railway or of public works, or perplexity; and it wona per majesty (and 
oi | possessed of £1,000 of India stock, Baws ministers to IAEA in the bill to that | 
mee | | have the power of voting for the Sar a clause was inserte royal commission to | 
geri g tese four members of the Paea, ated, | effect) to authorise aik the financial tons | 
ji | mmber of the electors, it was Te to the | visit Indis to Bee cs our Sa i 
It f vould amount to 5,000 persons. C dition of every Pe lly. on the whole į 
‘| a - | dito. y Ta | 
ttt) | other five elected members, their qualifica there, and to report Soe upon details, ; ; 
iit | ons would be this: they must have men subject. Winn #5 principal feie es 1 
tA i eed in the commerce of India, ae r | these, he said, ae n, he observed in ona i 
sit) the export of manufactured articles thi dia | the bill. The Le ever introduced to a ! ¥ 
vr farat least five years, or resident in In ion, was the first eyer ny council of In ie $ 
H| | fy y g ir election would | sion, fi establishing dge and pub ic 
aii me least ten years: Thetweley f trade |ment tor bined, with knowledg The right 
ae Mutided to the principal seats o uld | which com? independence. by moving 
al ndustry in this country; one He spirit, comple Ra concluded Sach was 
sm | L elected by each of the following Rae: honourable gent emi the ie He nace 
we) pen anchester, Liverpool, Gis furn | for leave nd the bill was rea consideration | 
| i Belfast The constituency to re of | granted; a to be taken into 
ni Members, the government ea and ordere e 12th of AP b te, or rather | 
i222 should be the parliamentary Mr. | on Mont sae of the de n this motion, | 
f™ i Di Ries of these places respectively. aie ei there that ensued na cordial assent 
j he eli then read the names of the m he | conversatio jmerston gave M hich a con- l 
ers of : inserted in the unt Palm inion. WAS aeit) 
hi 0. the council to be inser Visco o the op: the bill mg: 
f ill, ;] the forms 0. ++ reserving tails of 
ail t o it, de i 
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l Poted ure and general duties ie h a sideration © Eana — 
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minister for India would have t 
dividing the council int 
cising over them a 
the power to call a 
It would likewi 
councillors to c 
in writing to 


he power of 
© committees, exer- 
general supervision, and 
meeting of the council. 
se he in the power of six 
all a council by application 
the secretary of state for 
India. The members of council would not 
have a seat in parliament, and their salary , 
would be £1,000 a-year, With respect to 
the éxercise and distribution of the patron- 
age, the result would be that there would 
not be the least alteration. Virtually, the 
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entertain of its merits; and Mr. 


lead him to as persuaded, that after 


1 p “J 
Mangles said, he w 


temporary feelings and jealousies should 
have passe 


way, it would be universally 

Se sect, that the East India Coie 
had deserved well of their country, 

rnd that whenever their powers a ie 

tions might expire, they would leave to 
a England a noble 


legacy. As the represen- 
: 7 tion, and as be- 
tative of that great corporation, coe 
lieving that the government of India had 
heen on the whole a good and beneficial 
one, it would be his duty to oppose the in- 
troduction of any bill intended to take 
from the Company a power which had been 
so well exercised. But he was bound. to 
state, at the same time, that if it should be 
the will of parliament to deprive the Com- 
pany of its functions, he and his colleagues 
would be prepared, in the fulfilment of their 
duty to the people both of England and of 
India, to give their most cordial assistance 
in rendering the new system of government 
as good and as efficient as possible. 
Numerous enquiries and suggestions were 
advanced by various members during the 
evening; in reply to which, the chancellor 
of the exchequer said, “he had been asked 
what were to be the duties of the council; 
and he had to observe upon that point, that 
the duties of the council were to be the 
transaction of all business connected with 
the government of India, that could be 
transacted in England. They would have 
the entire transaction of that business ; and 
from the details laid before him, he thought 
that it would require that which would be 
exacted from the members of council—the 
total devotion of their time. No gentle- 
man would be a member of the council who 
was an active member of a profession, or 
engaged directly or indirectly in trade or 
commerce. Of course, with respect to 
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general; 
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for its ‘transaction, 
honourable gentlem 
Cannon-row would n È 
council. Where, ultima eto hol 
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was not for him to say Cted toge 
would be able to pl 1 
convenient locality ; 
council must transact j : 
enhall-street. Some hone stessi 
ue z think that, und 
whole military patronas a 
handed ee the Honea ould 
tainly, he must have conveyed 
in very ambiguous phraseology if he wee! 
misunderstood on that point; mt 
thought he had clearly stated t 
patronage of the military estab] 
added to the cadetships, was to be distri 
buted among the council, and by them di 
tributed among the people in the same mal 
as was now done by the Board of Directos, | 
An honourable member had suggested tht | 
the members of the council should be | 
elected by ballot. When the people o | 
this country should be unanimous fr f 
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the adoption of the vote by ballot, the | 
government would then give the honourable | 
member’s suggestion the gravest consider | f 
tion.” H ai 
Of the relative merits of the two bik } 
thus before the country, there wat I 
course opinions as various as the el 
of political principle or party tactics yl 
supply. From the multiplicity of m l 
following comparative view, as take ) i 
Daily News of 31st March, appear? | 
the most luminous, and impartial: E fr, | 
premising that the task of leg!s baie 
India must be approached in disp od 
mood, and under the dee 
responsibility which hefitie as ged ws | 
an undertaking, the aan ouse of 0" 
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measure is the immense SHEEP 
sponsible power and patron ©. sor 
entrusts to the ministers © equate sett E 
the time being, and the ma 9 of My i 
it affords for the app? es 

men in India. bill proP spl i 
home government 
clusively vested in @ ee 
president and eight ™ den 
by the crown—the pre? 


during pleasure; the other 
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ted | 
Hey] 


the 


i} its 
pee combined all the power at present |h 
j a ised by the directors of the Hast India | fi 
| es 


any < 1 
compa 7 xcept with regard to such affairs | b 


Hin council. 
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a term of years. This council and 
cot ident are to be a corporation.for the 


ent of Indian affairs. In them 


and the Board of Control con- 


tly. 

as at present conducted by the secret 
A mittee, all business is to be transacted 
o But when the president is 


resent, 


the 


absence, A 
and their reasons upon record. In 


tro cases only is it necessary that his 
ietermination should be sanctioned by the 
went of four other members of council; 
when matters of finance, or when the ex- 
avise of patronage is in question. Thus, 
ite whole administration and patronage 


of India—with some inconsiderable ex-. 


eaptions—is proposed to be vested in nine 
nominees of the crown, one holding office 
long as it suits the arrangements of his 
political party, the rest for a term of years. 
Neither the public of India nor of England 


| weto have any voice in the nomination of 
| this council. It is, indeed, liable to be called 
toaccount for its actions in parliament ; and 


with a view to this, it is proposed that the 


| eet and one secretary appointed by 
im may have seats in the House of Com- 


Ta nt parliament has always had the 
eoe examining into and controlling 
nce aent of India; and how many 
a ch session, on an average, have 

given to the affairs of India since India 


{| as ours? 5 
f ws? Itis an arrant farce to speak 


Of the dread f 5 eon 
coy eee parliamentary responsibility 
ikely in the slightest degree to influence 


hag eae common sense of the nation 
lared, that the only way to prevent 


| fhe 
res t: p £ z 
President and his council from becoming 


er 
0 Erot the crown and its ministers, 1S 
Mpointm o the elective. principle for the 
ent of at least a moiety of the 
Tt is also felt, that for the purposes 
Boe and independent deliberation 
ittee t an adequate supply of working 
ta’ eight councillors and a pre- 
Thee. 00 few. 
as e fects the government which 
ve i us Lord Palmerston’s, profess 
YOu. ry, medied in their amended Dill. 
3 Pr 


e 6 
i Tate eines of the proposed council for |p 


of these concessions 
according to Lord P 
ever objectionable th 
ment, would have be 
have had duties to 
perform them. But the council for India 

2 


out the council. The council, in fact, can 
only assemble when he summons it, or com- 
plies with its petition ‘to allow it to meet; 
and, when met, it can only talk. The secre- 
tary of state does not need to be supported 
by a majority of its members even on 
questions of finance or patronage. Indeed, 
whereas the greater part of the patronage 
is, by Lord Palmerston’s bill, vested in the 
president and council, the whole of the 
patronage is, by Lord Ellenborough’s bill, 
vested in the crovn—that is, in the secre- 
tary of state for India, and his colleagues of 
the cabinet. Itis also worthy of remark, 
that while provision is made in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s bill for the presence of an accredited 
mouthpiece of the council for India in the 
House of Commons—a member who can be 
interrogated as to its doings, and compelled 
to explain or defend them—nothing of the 
kind is to be found in Lord Ellenborough’s. 
The latter bill declares, that of the five 
rincipal secretaries of state, only four can 
sit at one time in the House of Commons. 


tary for India may therefore be at 
ae Ae eck ed from that house, and no 
substitute is provided Or ee t 
en. Itis a trie, an 
shal aaa note, that while Lord A 
merston’s pill declares that ee 2 
cil may sue an e ; 
ane porough’s bill exempts the seta 
af state from this conjoint liability W 
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pill to become law, because it vests the| and to make lan n 
E entire power and patronage of India in a agri Raat amen “Wg | | 
Í j small and manageable body of nominees of | sures, may ap R best Parts ts, 9 j 
H the crown; and that it would be equally advisable.” Pear to the an both, Bin TH 
F dangerous to allow Lord Ellenborough’s to} A special gener iq Comp | fe 
become law, because it vests the whole | was held on a court of x We 
ee ower and patronage of India in a secretary | at which tł ednesday, the py ot i 
| a i 2 the propos d 3 bhe 7th Day | the 
i of state, whose tenure of office epends upon | annum to the eld ed grant of pu Api |l 
1 that of his part —the council attached to | general Sir He me Son of th EL A ilc 
l him, although in part the offspring of po- | by the propr etoi = Lawrence ae Mate gov 
ular election, being utterly powerless to submitted to ee and the ch in adopte | app 
do or prevent anything. l Both of the | before parliame he lees the tra AN they J sb 
cabinets who have tried their hands at the | of India; and al ae future a they | ve 
experiment of constructing a good govern- | report upon tl P lengthy a permen |) 
ment for India have lamentably failed. provisions of ae respective meri aboras | DP 
Were the issue in our power we should | tim; and the es ch bill were diet ia 
say to parliament, postpone legislation tilla}  “ From this = ort concluded ma wrie 
really unexceptionable measure shall be sub- | of the bills aka ka o ihe chief provi Il os 
mitted to you. You already have a gov-| two great divi nich embody the atte Hes | | he 
ernment in India which all parties concur | frame an org sions of English eee ay er 
T g has worked not much amiss. | will ecol i of government for Tada | f 
viy a ey as you uF a ae neither of ares w ie proprietors ig Hi ao 
ty of obtaining something ecidedly | ci i „iS grounded on any ir 
better in lieu of it? “But w pe ea Ae a 
e 9 gat page ast experience; 
Ley ament, having already So che ees applicable s the subjes tu | : 
will legislate for India this i passing of either would b cty ha |e 
keep its word. The d peony, must | India; and that © a calamiyiy | 70 
; eclaration appears t io. tiet the aren > 
us to belong to the rash and i ITA ae Te mon d aaa 
SRON ll-considered > s of leading men aeims || 
OR e fain a ill-considere unprepared a state, is al z e E 
s wh mor : altogether pr |) had 
doning than in adh nore honour in aban-| “ The opini 218 te eee 
etoi Bult if parli opinion of your directors is, thath || stor 
ment will fetter itself b 7 parha- all constitutional S S aai 
r | Giya mistaken pride | bi al means the passing ofeithe | he 
in unreasonable consiste ken pride | bill should be oppo 1; b 4 
avoid . stenty, let it at least | th > pe ay that iome | 
oul adopting an objectionable bill for no A other should be determined on, forthe } | 0w 
es eae that it is offered as a sub- jn sat ke the administration | | Pte 
The great fault of L, equally objectionable. | the He 2 rom the East Tndia Company®) rt 
Teg D AEE |- own, every exertion should be usedi |, obj 
that it places India at n’s bill is, | its passage thr i wti |) 4 
irresponsibl lia at the mercy of a f 8 hrough committee to diel’ | a 
i aroni e nominees. The gr ew | of the mischievous features by which boh | | thr 
ne pee E TEs bill is, cee of | bills are now deformed, and to pantin || mi 
du igh sufficiently numerous and neil, | at present, a really independent a pet 
sively composed J nd not ex-|h past 3 , 5 SY38 
powerless if i of nominees, is utterly cee the initiative of all busi aE x 
powerless. If no party in ti arging all the duties, and post fy fis 
better Til 1 prepared to Ra ne a pune esscnnial povan of the Cott | is 
attempt to Sx the house at least ak and | rectors. And it is the Court’s conti | = : 
stompt to combine the better fi ean | that measures might be soiin d Mii i 
fii two bills ae before it in one oa res of | obviate whatever may be well fou per | tie 
with saet aa to a select ee complaints made against the present A i S 
| Palmerston’s bi o retain that part of ee, | retaining the initiative © the oher |) ® 
fF ernment of Td which delegates the Lord | that independence of action | mi } | to 
council ; to ‘ate We president and aan vian should be regar ei | ie 
i ; ber proposed in Taal eas to the ‘thee A indispensable” iy sa is 
eaat the elective illenborough’s bill; ma adopted, Mr. a È 
ord Ellenborough’s piae embodied in o discuss the merits of t “Cowt th 
constituency; to retain’ the see n | was clearly the duty of tHe 
Lord a Bi the Baie tors to use all the means iy ie 
Presence of an offici ee for nE Be procenta ito BS i : ` 
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| rhi : 
fote should prefer to accept that of 
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| Dio government. It would be better 
ay || e, one authority than the crude and 
wi, [||| casidered plan proposed by the present 
pe ernment. He objected to the mode of 
in [pointing ‘the council, and also to the 
i || Fordinate position UL that council 
t| os to hold. oa respect the measure 
= | was susceptible of great improvements. It 
arte || 8 eared to him that the House of Com- 
Te | mons had determined to abolish the East 
ma || India Company. The Court ought to bow 
ae | fo that decision, and, ‘as far as they could, 
sioy | to aid in obtaining the best possible measure 
ise | for the future government of India.—The 
ent | | chairman said it was distinctly stated in 
ia, ||) the report which had been read, that if it 
that || should be the evident pleasure of parliament 
wf, | | and of the country to proceed with the bill 
ot || for transferring the government of India 
th | from the Company to the crown, the di- 
ity ip | rectors would feel it their duty to use their 
iste | best energies to make the bill as perfect as 
in | | possible —Mr. Sergeant Gaselee said he 
iwe | had no great predilection for Lord Palmer- 
atiy | | Ston; but of the two bills before parliament 
ithe | | he thought Lord Palmerston’s was the best. 


i| The bill of Lord Derby was one of a most 
cumbrous and complicated character. It 
preserved all the vices of the old Company 
i ptt retaining any of its virtues. He 
| red to the appointment of a council. 
| ought it would be much better to 


ne or 
yr the | 


bah | ay the whole responsibility upon the 
a ae who might be assisted by a com- 
al ‘sata number of clerks. Such was the 
la in the imperial government; and 


m 5 
po which was good for England 

ord ee India. The bill proposed by 
Miaa er eovernment was most im- 
cable. It was said to be the concoc- 


ayy Ct of India ‘alone, irrespective © 
ea suggestion was, that the col- 
om of the Court of Directors, 

Y Sir J. Melville and Mr. Mil, 


lectiva 
siste 


H i Shoulg 


it | | Yon 
fo y ie poodle lord of great Indian expe- 
CiN tated that T he (Sergeant Gaselee) depre- 
vf | tinctured b ndian experience. It was always 
yao f | fom the a prejudices and jealousies arising 
mi | | the sevep ifferent branches of the service 1m 
al | Complicnt cy presidencies. The bill was s0|* 
s I | eca oe that he doubted whether even 
pire i deviseg nee not to say one man, could have 
at the on S machinery. Let them Jook to 
Y 5 Í . 
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thi, |) 1d best provide for the good of India [BILL xo, 2, 
ea, | s VON] must be accepted in its mega aie give a 

Suey and honour, government with 


he second read; 
ng i ling of the Government of 


j cen, a 
for Mon day. E yet before stated, fixed 
that day, on the qu of April; but, upon 
committee of a rron for going into 
tha y being put, Lord John 
that, on a opportunity to suggest 
objections ai the great and decided 
that bill iewonld gate ut Ro 
and facilitate the deci ca valuable time, 
government were eto a i e e 
. À ed to carry their 
views on the subject into eff oan 
$ ) ect by r F 
tions, instead of by the more formal 
dilatory process of submitting caches 
es ue me consideration of the Shale 
se. His lordship observed, that th 
ni : e 
course he proposed involved considerable 
discussion; but, when the resolutions were 
agreed to, very little debate need take place 
on the bill as a whole ; and there would be 
great difficulty in discussing, in a committee 
of the whole house, the many important 
questions which, from the wording of the 
clauses, were mixed up with points of infe- 
rior and subordinate interest —The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer fully appreciated 
the difficulty pointed out by the noble lord, 
and was quite willing, if the house con- 
sidered it expedient, to adopt the course 
suggested—to proceed by resolutions in- 
stead of by bill; and as the noble lord pos- 
sessed in that house an authority which 
no one could more deservedly exercise, it 
would be more agreeable to himself (Mr. 
Disraeli) if the noble lord would propose 
the resolutions; although, if necessary, he 
(Mr. Disraeli) would not shrink from the 
yesponsibility of doing so. Lord John 
Russell considered the question was one 
that ought not to be taken out of the hands 


of her majesty’s government, and declined 
the honour of proposing the resolutions. 
After a short discussion, the chancellor of 


xchequer stated that he would prepare 
i space the resolutions upon the table of 
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iB before parliament is calculated to secure good gov- Seer 
| ernment to India; and they according! a govij majesty s service or j [a 
yA gly authorise India, or w or in th D 
and request the Court of Directors to take such | amo , or who may pos that of y 
measures as may appear to Hic Rr ace conrei oi De sey possess a diver St 
sisting the passing of either bill through parliament puree on the ee In some Cot inte Meng, 
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j constitution of the government of India E the secretary of tae Shall pes of ated gore 
ditions as may promise a system of administration cone to. be nominats OF DY sor Presid F fto 
oa to promote the interests of the people of | to toe ae meee by him a mbot y ith 
ndia, and’ t w ime gement j ‘ 
nae o prove conducive to the general wel- | the me yee ree ofa ie ice-presige | ot! 
On tl na at such ne cour fant the ent 12 
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e consideration of m fi that the rec e Con | 
j 2 A embers, | irst appomt ommendati whe 
previous to a motion fi a > pointments sł ation i 
j 3 or their adopti the secretar hall be mad of pers | ton 
a basis for further 1 ene: ption as ecretary of state, wi nade to her mon |, 
: egi: : council ; with er majesty 
Pa e e gislation on Indian | the maki and the same rule the concurren. a by the 
utions were as follow :— followed D z sudh recomme an te oe ce 
; low : ndati elin 
“1, That as th +s of su y the Court of Di Ons as have bee | men 
of the East India ra under the government > ich fgg irectors in the Be {|| boo 
under such T only DE by law to remain | fitness of S for the purpose of "i one 
otherwise provide, this nae une! parliament shall | which thes rsons for the several ascertaining thy | vhi 
caai d the transfer 2 eae that it is | for the La so recommended, te Simi (|) a 
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vide that her majest se it is expedi 7 5 ate and councilor | || his 
esty. pedient to pro- “ uncil cf i 18 
taries of state S k by one of her principal pro 14. That provision shal HH tot 
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Ofiludialtwhichila e government powers he Company, ex aan personal property o 1E 
rA Michyere or may be now m revenues aided PERPA their capital stock, E J Aft 
Court of D East India Compan praised and | majesty, for the PED to .vest the same in be f || stor 
ceil Cam ors or Court of Pr y» or by the | for continui purposes of the government of Inds DH tha 
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tent as same manne gdom relating | h ndia; for auditing the a i 
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Fe = the affairs of inthe tees nee amount | governm y the transfer to, te crown of et for 
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i of th the principal | ; i 
stat ia for a t e coune pa so oth 
ene i ll have | ernment question OYA of the 18 f| io 
: ith a vi ited b nt question t ds a settler ii 1 
pendence of with a view to ; y q on towards io 
t à fit’ J || b 
should be coe council, e efficiency and ind find, on the 26th of the monts ra a 
of ‘7. That t H ae and Cane that it ae presented by the Earl of th 
a sh courel sa te nod re Apper house, of paslaa’ : 
a a m a z 
expressed pr rule, A ae by her eae a iipality and inhabitants 2 tą 
me 2 one-h vali , Sub- rayi j jate 
aas shall poses lf at the ee above ment Be yng for the 1 ma i 
Bo comcit AA e like qualifesie ected | fi f an equitable sye em, : 
pose vncil shall be e of the eee E India; upon which occas! | th 
S : E 5 0 
commissions on who ies ya constitu ortion of | n ressed his entire dis ie 
or civil a previously held oa com- ministerial plan ; an sale; | H 
ead and all he had, hee Ja 
jest 


confident that her maJ°& 
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a iow heme for t} ld z 
. to frame a sc ne | could be compared with th 
i competen India which would be satis- | rectors. There should bo p 
Day | een iu at country, would be compatible afforded to the people of India against the 
Ür ot oui ciples of the constitution, and | ignorance, error, or indiscretion of the 
i | “ith the P to promote what ought to be | people and parliament of England.—Mr. 
a old EEr ad sole object of every govern- | Gregory (Galway) said he considered the 
tL) the yhole ely, the prosperity and welfare house had not sufficient information to le- 
me {| e . In the course of the | gislate upon the subject; and moved as an 
= (tbe 80° the chancellor of the ex- amendment—“ That at this moment it is 
in | ame Enne: that, on the following Friday, | not expedient to pass any resolutions for 
| || peguer moy? uld resolve itself into a com- |the future government of India? The 
aad ||) she house S 4 sider the act of the Queen, | amendment was seconded, and gave occa- 
oy [||| mittee tO ea for the government of India, | sion for a lengthened discussion; but was 
rÈ || hich provic id formally propose the resolu- | eventually withdrawn. 
Cour | |l phen he wou Iready laid upon the table of} The public mind now began to show 
tions he bse The right honourable gentle- symptoms of weariness with this protracted 
a the house J at some length the relative | question; and it was by many considered 
(a DE two bills then before the] peculiarly disgraceful both to parliament 
ed in nerits of the vie ave the palm to the|and the country, that the House of Com- 
been |} house, and RRT i administration of| mons should have spent half a session in 
ing | | ne introduced E and, depre- | working its way to a scheme of Indian 
g a | ||| sich he wa’ Sae STE that had been | government, and then break down with a 
sfe | || eating the hostile opi ; ged | coufession of its own utter incompetence to 
ait d with reference to it, he urge ž Tt was urged, that if 
ale | lhe house that, unless an efficient handle the subject. Bit 
ae | po T nointed as provided for in | the change bean propor E 
council were ¢ S : i tant or complex; 
am e : 2 xperience | unimpor l 
via [| hisbill, equal in knowledge a oe hatter | toitWekeonstetetontote department, or P 
[| tothe Court of Directors, it wou hinery.—|the forms of office, then it wou! r a 
emiy ||| not to disturb the existing machinery. na fy whether a bill which few 
nye ||| After some severe remarks by Lord Palmer- | greatly = y ared for was pressed or post- 
a e a Mr. Gladstone said he did not think a ote lie change originally pro- 
| that, after the decision of the house in poned. d then accepted by all parties ım 
te ||| february in favour of terminating the| posed, an vas at the same time supremely 
dt | mie form of government for India, the | the nee Wi perfectly intelligible; benk 
| : ; ; im en 
oo e proceeding was by reati moly th tarten aa E 
cing 2 e 2 
i ra ae had ue See ene NO cease had | India fi om m a aOR of measures neces- 
a : ement of the w i, Ey this’ question crown, an t that change; and it was 
cont ee ade in the santy © d Lord Pal- | sary to carry ou e the house then, after 
a Since it was first introduced ; an "esent | considered, that were eain to the work, 
nl. {|| Merston seemed to imply that Ga Pioi returning on ea on a course 
e A ue would not see its sete msp i; f public and after Aa Sa o eTe unanimity, 
iba | oni ae state of public ate ectfully especially bethink itself that it moula it 
Ao | Mion upon this subjec t ne BE be- | suddenly Loree thing—not only woul x 
ist | || Motested against affirming the motion better to do nouns f the authorities 1m 
3} || Ore the h had heard from Mr. the hands 0 in that 
AEM ce pouse. „He ha borate defence weaken the energies of hee f the 
||| op 2° an ingenious and elaborate felt | India, and eople of India ang 0 a 
T i his bill; but whatever scruples he ed | quarter, but the Pld would conclude t 2 
l | jovards the measure had not been remov whole civilised “i covered either our pe 
tit’ | || it. In neither plan, however, could he e had at last Os national decrepitude. 
PT |) e any el ne d scheme; and|™? 7 avity or our ould have been 
ui there 2, Clements of a goo ting to | tical dep contended, W ated by the 
caren see Gineng wa aaae sepa- Such, ae of the course advoc He pro- 
rated by one people another peop the effec 
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the parlia i a n a 
| thi ntry. In what position, then, 1 
| P e aii these stand before- the 
world were his views adopted? 
On Friday, the 30th of April, in the 
|| House of Commons, on the order of the 
day being read for going into committee 
upon the resolutions on the government of 
| India, an attempt was made to shelve the 
| whole subject by Lord H. Vane (South 
| Durham); who moved a resolution, ‘ That 
the change of circumstances since the first 
proposal by her majesty’s late advisers, to 
| transfer the government of India to the 
crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed fur- 
ther with legislation on the subject during 
the present session.” The motion was con- 
sistently seconded by Mr. Gregory (Gal- 
_ way), but was strenuously opposed by Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Mills, Sir F. Baring, Lord 
Stanley, and other influential members of 
every shade of political opinion ; and, upon 
a division, the motion of Lord H. Vane 
| Was negatived by 447 to 57; and the house 
went into committee upon the resolutions. 
The chancellor of the exchequer thereupon 
moved—‘ That it is expedient to transfer 
the government of India to the crown.” A 
discussion ensued upon the question of ex- 
pediency ; in the course of which, the chair- 
za We the Board of Directors of the East 
ia Company entered at much length 
upon a defence of the Company’s admini 
ce eens their rule ean ae 
utations that had been cast i 
Ultimately, the first resolution aaah i 
; ; agreed 
to amid much eee ene T e 
By the adoption of RA : 
house was distinctly pledged to yee the 


executive, 


ao + hursday, th 
Granville in tee 2e Sth 
| that it had eon, s piaco in parliament, said 


cj nent 


ment, and the people of | there stated that orq D, Jee it 
Cam Ine 3, 
» Of th ning A 


- | the hands of independent me sb 


i lan Ig j 
tion from Allaha 
addressed to Ta e $ lah brocha, LI 
: : ople of o 2 of ye |) | ith 
reduction of Luckno Oude yla | | 
in toto by her mae Was disap ett the t Ti 
he wished to know a : Boveri at A 
the sanction of the e that statem aq itl 
honourable gentleman Cagues of the bay iat 
borough (president of Ae Ran] ofp a 
in reply, stated that th Council of | ol 
communication whatey. ere had hee, D | po 
and the member Ae between m fisto 
ers of the other hime 

the terms of the answer er ho Se ast De 
given. The right lioi Which ad teal a 
who had given the anai eee erty 2 
Granville referred, had pee which Bat a 
which had been written aw the et a 
proclamation, and was enw atsara toti a 
upon the matter. The h aa to se ik 
the letter of the govora haute ani Pat 
on the table on the following E tei [| this 
Accordingly, on Friday, the Sth of May, |) 
the Earl of Ellenborough stated t | app 
lordships, that he proposed to ae | au 
them the proclamation of the =e fa 
general to the people of Oude, a let a 
from the secretary to the government ri) ie 
India to the chief commissioner of Out ie 
by which that proclamation was accom: HN Gs 
panied,t and extracts of a letter from ile | a 
secret committee of the Hast India Com | vi 
pany to the governor-general in counei. Él oon 
On looking carefully through the latier fii em 
document, he found there were a few p | tai 
graphs which it would be inconvenient A du 
make public. Those paragraphs woul w j | tho 
appear; but their lordships might 1 | for 
assured that the substance of the a yy t 
would be placed in their hands: Aa | dh 
produs: H wa 


Ellenborough then moved for the 
tion of the papers mentioned. i 

Earl Granville had asked f w 
because he thought it was 1mp% T 
some explanation should be A 
government with regard to the eae a 
had thought it right to ee aes? 


‘i | 
tht a 


information of Lord Canwn d, si at 
reaching them. He had ee ate ti 
intention to produce th oh an 
been arrived at, that i per! te 


liament, and that a copy OT 
shown at the Reform Clu’: , i 


the noble lord only thought b pe t 

give portions of that despat not BP ot | te 
that the government hat pin the i 
other portions of it vit A 


* See ante, p. 276. 
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B | i 
ee 
~ || e (Lord Granville), i 
|) yos05 ¢ ille), in HE EL 
eh | | EF their Jordships, of course ame perate LENBOROUGH DESP. 
aie mah of the circumstances of thi knew | province. ad prolong th = 
a | | „matio? as had appeared an e $ pro- | not to pe Rane contest in a 
elap | ints and looking at that procl public | writi reated lik nts of Oude at 
ia | | K there appeared, he certainly ae ayaa ms k Tanl Gn re Te | 
; : E udi ni E 
a “that it seemed to him consistent E say, | sion clea S however, fe | 
| oe which Lord Canning had th the | tion. They baal Re nae, A 
a e quried out. He must Sad, that cal ae is ee cessitate his resigna- 
i a | roclamation appeared to him to a the | their wish pa weet ee him to 
I} | rong weapon 1A the hands of th piace a) to a wid at, in acting ply intimating 
a nent, bY means of which they e govern- Dake erain a RS nia it, he should. 
hes | | their influence upon. those ney mien use | had full Argyll believe ae severity.— The 
so (| tmts of Oude who might b he inhabi-| gov y admitted th the government 
an ; b gn e disposed government of „tne principle ti n 
Bal | c out, D who yet, upon a for a yet it had tak India should be oat the 
this Jan eing ` APOY ce o aken t in Indi 
e against them, ee into operation ae over the ane omen ne | 
peak ‘| clemency of the sarees meee to the viet offensive mor eect a that | 
ang | risk of the confiscation of Heat hoe the | beine i ough remarked, as Fs F e Earl of 
Ml || But what he wi of their estat ig in the hand , as to the despatch 
e laid at he wished most 3 ates. | parli s of certa patch | 
| | this—to be understood Fe Be aed TAR eae that it had bane mens of | 
(| yenturin: aan as not in any wa e, at his own r ven to Earl | 
iy aaor the prodl any SOU oe ee Sete In the Ware as an act of 
|| amation—i 3 aken, it h : governm | 
j ‘| could not pr , in fact : , it had bee ent 
D || fectly LaLa arte e San he was ie rpa _to ve wale P Aene a by 
~ | ofthe a E e circumsta ation for Lord Canni ancon: 
oe l| Beisel Cae nt they Bci S peri deserve to cad aden ae govern 
Tie | Tia nri es of informati rk with disapprobati e not 
ade T public pr information, s isapprobat 
e E rag dh that the rra ARES eae of eae ce sor 
a f Cani i y instructi A ation. He did 5 e proċla- 
rH i Caming as to the ions from Lord | Lord Canni id not desire the retur 
Con. | ee? He pr mode of putting it int anning, neither did he fear i pe 
yi ti presumed th we nse government e fear it; the 
mel | 02S woul at those : A would not hav oe 
latter J Bite the placed HOE thei TaN ma ca heal Gee eae 
| || erm ourse adopted emned the course tak S/H 8) 
pat ent altogether pted by the gov- | ment; sarin e taken by the govern- i 
vey (I “ila te ther unprecedented. The ae and, rejecting the idea that 3 a 
dao duet of Lord y passed censure on the co y ; e attempt of a weak ministry to obtain 3 
sat J) thought, eee ee hastily, and, as he ne cheap popularity by aà few Oe 4 
pat A ee they had xe full information een e- E E favour of justice and moderation, 
Toi J a ceived an official copy ri only ascribe it to some extraordinary 
de d Mngland (wh ; but had promulgat y vertence if Was impossible -to explain d 
aA T ro gated ihi ee motion was then affirmed, snd the : 
g J| With whi ndia) their o ce be for- | papers 17 question were eventually laii : 
mT ban ich even th own secret despatch, | upon the table. y i 
til P| SOY had onl e directors of the Come: Th a a 
te | | Mornin y been made i = e proclamation of the governor-gene- } 
‘i | aa kE Tha’ conkeden acquainted that ral, with the letter accompanying it to the 
i i verng would be Shas aa he appre- commissioner of Oude, are inserted in ac- k 
al ku o general—an s resignation 0! the cordance with their respective dates.* The 2 
; ie | privi with serio vent, m his opinion, secret condemnatory despatch of ord El- : 
oe | atene that c Sati injury to India, as Jenborough, 1% extenso, Was as follows :— 
T circum an whò had ry of the services OF 2), 
yet an Stances, dien|; under most éculiar | Zhe Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 9 
mA Aena A displ p nS of of 
i Mite ba tee ayed consummate sS ill, the East India Company to the Governor-general 
s ||| a ae ace sana the nations an exalte ee « April 19th, 1858 
Which po y ex Tain and ‘firmness. — The | “Our les of the 24th of March, 1838, will have 
deliey e gover plained the principles on put you în possession of onr general views with 
thy ved that rnment had acted. T ey | respect $i the treatment of the people in the event | 
|) of ratene the procl a | of the evacuation of Lucknow by the enemy. 
l the la an almost amation, | Mu ich «9, On the 12th instant, We received from you a 
|! adog Nd in Oud st general confiscation | copy of the Jeter, dated the grd of March, addresse 
e, would drive the great py your secretary the secretary to the chief 
5 e See pp. 267 and 277, ante. 
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of i which letter enclosed a copy 
commissioner in atio be issued by the chief cem 
of the ane soon as the British troops should ave 
aaa if the city of Lucknow, and conveyed in- 
oe at a to the manner in which he was to act 
pS a to different classes of persons, In exe- 
ae P the views of the governor-general. ; 
ag? The people of Oude will see only the procla- 


a Thi itati ion of the will of 
tative expression Oi t 
ee iste he aol that six persons, 


tho gan A a been steadfast in their 
O a henceforward the sole hereditary 
allegiance, an 1 ds they held when Oude came 
ee o aiis only to such moderate 
unde: , : ; 
assessment as may be tyh, ge theni pat 
others in whose favour like claims may aces 
lished will have conferred upon them a peeporkon : 
measure of reward and honour; and that with these 
exceptions the proprietary right in the soil of the 
province is confiscated to the British goyermmer t. Í 
“5, We cannot but express to you our apprenen 
sion that this decree, pronouncing the disinherison 
of a people, will throw difficulties almost insurmount- 
able in the way of the re-establishment of peace. _ 

“6, We are under the impression that the war in 
Oude has derived much of its popular character 
from the rigorous manner in which, without regard 
to what the chief landholders had become accus- 
tomed to consider as their rights, the summary 
settlement had, in a large portion of the province, 
been carried out by your officers. 

“7, The landholders of India are as much at- 
tached to the soil occupied by their ancestors, 
and are as sensitive with respect to the rights in 
the soil they deem themselves to possess, as the 
occupiers of land in any country of which we have a 
knowledge. 

“8. Whatever may be your ultimate and undis- 
closed intentions, your proclamation will appear to 
deprive the great body of the people of all hope 
upon the subject most dear to them as individuals, 
while the substitution of. our rule for that of their 
native sovereign, has naturally excited against us 
whatever they may have of national feeling. 

“9, We cannot but in justice consider that those 
who resist our authority in Oude, are under very 
pliecent circumstances from those who have acted 
against us in provinces which have been long under 
our government. 

“10. We dethroned the king of Oude, and took 
by virtue 


had b 


England, as regarded the provisi 
and, as regar visio 
for our Justification, had Wat Been 
of Oude. : 
; „Sovereign, and his ancestors, h 
eraty Jaithful to their treaty es A 
» however all they may have governed their subjects 


isted us in our 
ever been enter- 
eir part towards 


people saw their Ir 3 

mee them, and our ohne 

Pi di t8, which, however ba was at least 
* Gnd this sudden change of government has 


on which we rely 
Previously made 


„| placed by the inadvertency of 


immediately followed by 

the revenue, which, in q a s 
the province, deprived the au 
of what they deemed E 


ting, cble m8 
to be thei entia ting 


certainly had long given ir Drone 
power to their families. wealth, ang thas lg, || 
“14. We must admit At, | | 
} 


; KA that 

stances, the hostilitie < 2 Under ¢ i 
in Oude have rather the ac have beet Oe 
than that of rebellion, and thet" 
should rather be regarded the p 
sideration than made the seas Mdulgent 
ceeding in extent and in seve ets of a e 
has been recorded in histor 
subdued nation. 
pai 15: Other conquerors, w 
in overcoming resistance : Cee 
sons as still deserving of rea ted a f 
with a generous policy, extended their” 
the great body of the people. Ir clemene 

“16. You have acted upon a differe 


. M 
y as Inflicteq 


hen they have i 


You have reserved a few as d i 
eseryin : 
favour, and you have struck with who Eel 


feel as the severest of punishm ywl 
inhabitants of the cO ent the mas of 
“17 t G 
from which, you have deaa 
pepe Re ‘ Ppeat to hare 
been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to tat | 
which appears in the precedent you have mae, | 
“18. We desire that you will mitigate in practi 
the stringent severity of the decree of confseatin 
you have issued against the landholders of Oude, 


“19. We desire to see British authority in Inda | 


rest upon the willing obedience of a contentei | 
people; there cannot be contentment where there’ 
a general confiscation. 

“20. Government cannot long be maintained ty 
any force in a country where the whole peoples f 
rendered hostile by a sense of wrong; and if | 
were possible so te maintain it, it would not bes 
consummation to be desired.” 


In the copy of the despatch laid ee 
the House of Lords, the paragraphs 1 
italics (9 to 18, inclusive) were on | 
it happened that, in the copy P ini 
to the House of Commons by the aa wl | 
to the Board of Control, the te 
been given unmutilated ; and 
double dilemma in which mi 
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In addition to the pape i 


colleagues. Billenborous a 


on the table by Lord 
following copy of a 
committee of the Cour 
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policy to be pursued tona of 


provinces lately in a sta 


also produced :— i 
Cour" 
The Secret Committee of dO the 5%" 
of the East India Cone uh 
eral of India in Counci q March AG oon 
ed Ue 
“The telegram from Calcuttan res it 
which arrived this morning 
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| extreme pen 
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Secon of the force under the com- 
d of that under Jung Baha- 

and we trust we may in- 
ation that, ere this, that city has 
the rebels, and that no con- 
mains united against us in the 


9, If this 


such crimes, 


be granted ; A ble 
be abhorrent from our feelings to inflict the 


alty which the law might strictly award 
upon all who have swerved from their allegiance. 

u4, To us it appears that, whenever open resis- 
tance shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in 
punishment, rather to follow the practice 
which prevails after the conquest of a country which 
has defended itself to the last by desperate war, 
thn that which may perhaps be lawfully adopted 
after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion—such 
acts always being exempted from forgiveness or 
mitigation of punishment as have exceeded the 
license of legitimate hostilities. 

“5, While we may be unable to forget the in- 
snity which, during the last ten months, has per- 
waded the army and a large portion of the people, 
we should at the same time remember the previous 
fidelity of a hundred years, and so conduct ourselves 
towards those who have erred as to remove their 
delusions and their fears, and re-establish, if we 
can, that confidence which was so long the founda- 
tion of our power. 

“6, It would be desirable that in every case the 
disarming of a district, either by the seizure of arms 
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eby their surrender, should precede the application 
a of any amnesty; but there may be circum- 
oe pach would render expedient a different 
you aa Pagereding Upon these exceptional cases 
decide the officers acting under your orders must 
ty D 

fete Ausrang of a district having been 
o mone exceptions under your license in favour 
e a Bs geecmen whose feelings of honour would 
Wearing ar by being deprived of the privilege of 
You ma rms, and of any other persons 1n whom 
should y Comes we think the possession of arms 
Penalty. i punished in every case by a severe 
combined w unless the possession of arms should be 
that the with other acts leading to the conclusion 
trimes nt were retained for the perpetration © 
» that penalty should not be death. Of course 


© poss 
rend} *ssion of arms by Englishmen must always 


ae lawfu 
Ment, Ty 
h 
act, in I 
althon 

u“ 


a punish- 
therwise 
but, 1n 


ath has of late been too common 
aes putr terror it might © 
. 80 indiscriminately applied ; 
ndia there is not ecmmonly a fear of death, 
.% In awe ever must be a fear of pain., a 
tinisteation, ay amnestied district the ordinary t 
* testoreg, of the law should, as soon as possi e 
-In ; eoe 
™Y meet with ne these views into execution, yo? 
Vou, Ir 


5 3o 


obstructions from those who, mat 


[MR. VERNON surma. 


dened b 
A y the sı 
desire to substitute tr Ey have witnessed, ma; 


te the 

A Ir own polic 

PARS ee persevere fal eee ie 
ight; make those who would on 


that you will iin se you are resolved 


“TL, Acting in the y toe who will not obey. 


unqualified support.” 


This letter, it wi 
events in March, shea Eee 
vious che : a 
vious ioe of this work;* but, for ob- 

asons, its existence was unl 

to the public, until produced in ob ae 
to a resolution of the Hous of Le fee 
May, 1858, e. ofenda 

On Monday, the 10th of May, the Oude 
proclamation and the secret despatch (Lord 
Ellenborough’s, of the 19th of April, 1858) 
again came under discussion in the House 
of Lords; and the Earl of Shaftesbury gave 
notice that, on the following Friday, he 
would move a resolution condemnatory of 
the publication of the secret despatch of the 
government to Viscount Canning. The 
indignation excited by the unworthy at- 
tempt to insult the governor-general and 
paralyse his efforts, was not confined to the 
House of Lords only. The measure was 
felt by the country as unwise and uncalled 
for, and prompted rather by personal 
motives than by a consideration for the 


interests of India. i 


ed, refers to 
y recorded in pre- 


The expression of pub- 
lic dissatisfaction was general; and notice of 
a vote of censure upon the government, on 
account of the secret despatch, was given 
in the Commons on the 10th of May, by 
Mr. Cardwell, the member for the city of 
Oxford. 

A further compl 
in which governmen 


ication of the difficulty 
t had become entangled 
i i tate- 
in this matter, was occasioned by a state 
aaa of Lord Granville, that the late presi- 
dent of the Board of Control (Mr. Vernon 
Smith) had, some time previous, received a 
private letter from the goreenor A ii 
is lordshi that he con- 
ich his lordship stated, 
ee his proclamation to the people of 
Oude required an explanatory despa 
put that, owing to the great pressure 
2 
business, he had not 


been able then to sen 
icati inadvertence 

i +. communication, from ina 
ee eal been withheld by the late 


Board 


or sae ecessor at the 
president Fn a Ellenborough ane 
th aap’ government felt Cees just 
E ab of complaint t a Daa 
eae by which, it was conten! = 
ser Cae 

sree See ante, pp: 2705 21 ui 
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with respec 
clamation ; 
divert at le 
censure from th 
On Tuesday, 
proclamation, 
demning it, an 
Lord Canning to Mr. 


me the subjects of : in i 
DE of Lords, which derived additional 


interest from an announcement made a 
the Earl of Ellenborough, that he ha 


the secret i 
d the private letter from 
Vernon Smith, agan 
a discussion in the 


tendered the resignation of his ofice, as 
president of the India Board, to her A 
jesty, and that it had been accepted. i : 
lordship was succeeded in office by Lor 


mre ce of censure, of which notice had 
been given by Lord Shaftesbury, was em- 
bodied in the following resolutions, which 
were moved by the noble earl on the 14th 


of May :— 


“1, That it appears from papers laid upon the 
table of this house, that a despatch has been ad- 
dressed by the secret committee of the Court of 
Directors to the governor-general of India, dis- 
approving a proclamation which the governor-gen- 
eral had informed the-Court he intended to issue 
after the fall of Lucknow: 

«2, That it is known only from intelligence that 
has reached this country by correspondence pub- 
lished in newspapers, that the intended proclamation 
has been issued, and with an important modification, 
no official account of this proceeding having yet 
been received; that this house is therefore still 
without full information as to the grounds on which 
Lord Canning has acted; and his answer to? the 
objections made to his intended proclamation in the 
despatch of the secret committee cannot be received 
for several weeks, 

«3. That under these circumstances this house is 
unable to form a judgment on the proclamation 
Issued by Lord Canning, but thinks it right to 
express its disapprobation of the premature pub- 
lication by her Majesty's ministers of the despatch 
accented to the governor-general, since this public 
ae ee or iis conduct is calculated to weaken 

y © governor-general of India, and 
to encourage those who are now in arms against 


this country. 


In the 
Ellenborough vindic 


Cardwell, pur- 


* 
’ 


“That this house, whilst in 


information it abstains from e 


9 reg nd 
Majesty's „S Ct an 


ernor-gen 


have published, a desp 


Director 
terms the conduct of the gov i 


nin h s | 
ernor-genera] N 


government must tend, in t 
of India, to produce the 


mo inge s stay nF 

weakening the authority of the ui cig + offen 
and encouraging the further resistance ETNOT Beten] | mle 
are in arms against us.” © of those iy i 
A very animated debate followed pre 
amendment being moved by Mr. Dit an | Die 
(Swansea). MU the e 
a les: 

“That the house generally approves of Ten than 
Canning’s policy up to the time of the One NEL 
clamation, and is satisfied with the firmnes m Erei 
| wal 


judgment he has evinced during the crisis in Indi 
but declines to give any opinion upon the proar: 
tion itself until it has had further information ont: 


3 $ Hi 4 
state of Oude when it was issued, and also L) | otra 
Canning’s reasons for issuing it.” ig a 


The discussions of the resolutions mi f 
amendment was continued during the st | 
tings of the 14th, 15th, 17th, 20th, al | th 
21st; and then, by the consent of all pr J 
ties, both were withdrawn without any | 
result whatever, other than that the cm 
sideration of the resolutions which were tfi 


| 


Big ne ie f may 
form the basis of future legislation fr e || nicety 
government of India, was mer umeei | ige 

j ischi f 1 4 comm 
sarily and mischievously retarded. i 
On the 28th of May, the flo eae Vout 
of instructions from the Court of Di a si 
, ral in council, WP” J dubio 

to the governor-gene | to E Ii ate 


sented to parliament, and 


3 arently refe ti “s 
pi ne P porrespondence ea i h a 
Oude, * and to the letter of be i Pi 
mittee of the Court of Directors, | ing 

Tat ws ft 
24th of March.t aney aht 


, the mal 
ed, by ret ¢ 


which has since been lai 
policy which it becomes you 
natives of India who 3 
against the authority of the ally ©2 
“9. That letter emphaue 
ciples which you have ana 
in your circular of the ropriety ° 
pressing upon you the P og prow! 
the conquest of the revo 


8. 
* See ante, pp. 276 and 27 


d by a wise and discriminating 
re exhorted to temper justice 

d saeit in cases of extreme crimi- 
,e3 


tej 

Ho 

entin a 
r entirely CO” 


ity calls upon you to punish with the 
ty ca 
humani 


re others of a less aggra- 
jty, there are oO s x 
o5 L which it would be capat unjust 
ated aint to pardon and to forget. 
vi itic 


impo ith which you will be called 
ang ai the Ce of pices different ae sue 
rg pon t0, r instigated by maie a 
w i Sed bY treachery SA Eea than of 

ti na yate! J x er o 

ae | woes the e believed that miny hae 
ect h malice, into a the contamination of examp e, y 
nh | heen drawn Te cing themselves to their more 
e thy the fear of op} 5 


i they 
| ] countrymen, or by the paiet or a 
ae compromised by the acts to embarrass 
il Hse been han by any active desire to ; 
Ire J cates, rather tha And, thirdly, offences o 
iv existing government. And, i little more 
| the existing 5 character, amounting to li i 
[a less positive nnivance at evil, or at most, io ie 
| sive co: 3 
Lon Dee ine such assistance to the rebels as, if no 
Oe 1 | ato giving 
| 


rcibly extorted, and 
y en forcibly extorted, 

a jet mould pes would have been bare 

ma | Ain "podi ' licentious and exasperate 

Indi; ise to bodies of lice 

o gee s e per- 

iat a is the first only of Loa eae Pe 
| "4, f : 

0 Lint etrators of which, and their set panel 
Hi your duty to visit with the se Tae 
Hsieh inflict; and it is, happily, in 
mhich you can inflict; ar aa panra 

s and J eases of exceptional atrocity that yo AO 

i) i y in proving both the commis c 

e sit- f least difficulty in y Gl eee ee © 

aud | te offence and the identity of the 

y A iR 


i be left in doubt, 
the other cases you might often | i 
l pat | tot only of the extent of the offence committed, 


issi ersons ; 
t ant | ofits actual commission by the aooused paroni 
2 co | and, although we are aware that the eo alles 
ere to} Thich may be righteously inflicted upon g 


1 i much 
tle | ™Y be in some measure restricted by too 

orae | nicety of specification, and 
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that, in dealing icy ae 
nee lage a mass of crime, it is difficult to avoi ne 
mmission of some acts of individual ie eae 
Jette J ay still express our desire that the utmost exer 
tid, | 0n may be made to confine, within the aei 
soe | eompass, these cases of uncertain proo id 
S Pe Dubious identity, even though your retributory mes 
o nie should thus fall short of what in strict justi 
g e inflicted, 


ctive 
S00n as you have suppressed the a 


a 8 . 

A ntlity of the enemy, your first care will be m 
*Stotation of public confidence. It will be Îi no 
Piilege, when the disorganised provinces shal n 
st be conyulsed by intestine disorder, oe tie 
* toleration and forbearance ON abate 
tone PEOPle, and to endeavour, by Every. ire in 
| the pent With the Security of the British ER 
ast, to allay the irritation and pee ae the 
® tetain possession of the minds untry, 
Topean inhabitants of the save 

ead to nothing less calamitou 


so 

a own 
| I Re 
| htio 
| 


traitors, or e 


ven rebels. 
their fidelity to us ci £0 th 


a pe Hy had not pledged 
q us, and they ha scarcely become 
our subjects, Many, by the introduction of a new 
System of government, had Necessarily been de- 
prived of the maintenance they had latterly en- 
Joyed ; and oth t 


hers feared that the Speedy loss of 
thelr means of subsistence mu 


Same course, It Was natural 
should avail themselves of th 
sented by the distracted state 
strike a blow for the restoration 

under which the Permitted disoreanj 
country had so long been to the 
lawful profit. Neither the disba 


ate native government, nor the great talookdars 
and their retainers, were under any obligation of 
fidelity to our government for benefits conferred 
upon them. You would be justified, therefore, in 
dealing with them as you would we omen 
enemy, and in ceasing to consider t em objects o 
A after they have once laid down their 
arms. 

“7. Of these arms they must for ever be de- 
prived. You will doubtless, in prosecution of this 
object, address yourself, in the first instance, to the 
case of the great talookdars, who so ice 

y d many of whom, 
defied the late government, an 
with large bodies of armed men, appear to have 
aided the efforts of the mutinous sorier 
i the fortifie 
rmy. The destruction o 
ee E of these powerful landholders the br 

Gains ir remaini uns, the disarming an 
feiture of their remaining g », ae 
een a be 

K t you a nving 5 
first works. But, whils Tee E 
: ass of people of the 
fluential and once dangereuse] : A su ll 
r of openly resisting y } a 
pows E yourselves by every p 
doubt, exert y by se 
we shave mo ile them to British rule, ant 
sible means to recone Tae or ea am 
encourage them, by libera aa to become) indus: 
accordance with ancient usag ae Om Ee 

5 iculturists, and to employ 
trious agricu z h s armed retainers, 
A il the men who, a: 7 
tion of the soi ted the substance of their ae 

5 ong was : hat these 
have foun the lend we, ee will 

taug a 
angkola Aes them under A pes siete) 
betmoreip intaining the p 

ofpmaintalnt: ian outrages, 
ment, capable ly punishing agrariar ; 
y, and severely p lly invites, by its 
country, an hich perpetually 
ey WC Ds Dea: f the sword. 
than under one. ous arbitration o ene 
weakness, the ruin s endeavoured, on the re ian 

«g. Having mT of the British gorem: en 
: f the au landholders, yo y 
lishment o the great landho. leration 
a reassure 8 spirit of tolera 
in Oude, to ider, in the same sp: tbody. of 

to consider, ition of the great 
roceed toig ce, the condigion in REL 
and fo You will bear 1 av acveenmentto 
the people. ition state from one g rag 

-y. in a transition § Jy with existing usages, an 
se deal tenderly Wi abuses. All precip 
another, to en with existing ab 

imes eY b 
Hata are dangerous 
ta 


Tt is often wiser eren 
i alarm and 
vil for a time than oe rm ate e 
i teh minds ies ioe Ta alone teach 
irritate the Sais 
trode oi EEN even, perhaps, 


to understand. 
i djustmen 
ially careful, in the read) 
Dee qe the province, 


m a source of un- 
nded soldiers of the 


to avoid the 


whether of a 
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ine to the financial resuits of the first Jey. 
cual ae h a time, we shouid endeavour 
Lak i ope jle by wise concessions, and to ge 
Erel te courage the belief that the Brina 
ea as is G covetous of revenue than the 
EN Ne whom it has supplanted. 


House of Lords, 
n ne Earl Granville observed, that 
it had been stated 


majesty’s governmen 


on Tuesday, the 


by a member of her 
t that a telegraphic 
Canning 


Lord 
ae Eee Seaton of Lord 
Dilan conveying an assurance that 
the former nobleman, m his important ate 
tion of governor-general of India, Shon 
receive the support of her majesty’s govern- 
ment; and he (Lord Granville) wished to 
know if there would be any objection to 
production of that communication. 
also desired to know whether the govern- 
ment had any objection to the production 
of the vote of confidence of the directors of 
the East India Company, transmitted to 
Lord Canning, and of the despatch covering 
that vote? With regard to the first ques- 
tion, the Earl of Derby said, the only 
communication that had taken place was 
contained in a telegraphic message sent by 
him to Lord Canuing, with a view to its 
overtaking the mail which had gone out on 
the 10th of May. It was a personal com- 
munication; because he had no right to 
enter into any official communication with 


Lord Canning. In that communication, he 
informed him of the change that had taken 
place in the government by the resignation 
of Lord Ellenborough; the regret of the 
government that the secret despatch which 
his noble friend had addressed to him had 
been made public; and expressed the deter- 
mination of the government to give him 
the most cordial support in their power. It 
also expressed the hope of the government 
that while they approved the policy laid down 
ee ace pet of the 19th of Apri, 
nning would not i i i 
greatly to differ from P Pe ai 
aa ee ae) noble friend 
ne Spateh. It wo 
bee on Heme private Beane 
ea to; but wi r E 
aeua and the vote of T $ a 
y the Court of Directors there ee 
j would not 


lay those on the 


Po a pe loring are the 


ihe ne documents re- 
oe gy Lord Granville upon this occa- 
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co i x, 
a N Department ig Ji Ad 
FIR overnor-genera] of Ina’ 18th al = 
1. The secret committe iain oo Nog, |) || the 
us the governor-general’s z has Comm tl j f dist 
õth of March, 1858, with rece letter meted | || us 
of a letter addressed to th ; Enclosures ited ay. | | foun 
Oude, dated the 3rd of Marg CE comming | | p 
Jude, e 3rd of March Ommiggin gl | | P 
tion referred to therein, which and Of the a i 
Sir James Outram to the hien to be ehm | | 
Oude as soon as the British tro, >d inhabi a0 1 
session or command of the city of T ala E i the 
“2. We have also received com Enon, | J Mo 
letter addressed to your government fee” tht at 
committee, under date the 19th of Any the tery | the 
subject of the draught of the proel Pril last, ont, | | he 
“3. Our political letter of the sm “e the 
apprised you of our strong sense i of May | TE 
which ought to be maintained betwee © distinetin ly °° 
sepoys and the chiefs and people of ae rewig || 
comparative indulgence with which ude, and te |] | emn 
the justice and policy, the insurgents of a frog | || this 
(other than sepoys) ought to be regarded County | nec 
He | cordance with these views, we entirely a ae |) Nate 
guarantee of life and honour given by then an 
proclamation to all talookdars, chiefs ad et l en 
holders, with their followers, who should aa ps 
immediate submission, surrender their arm al m. 
obey the orders of the British government, providet ‘| obs 


they have not participated in the murder ‘of Bag. | 
lishmen or Englishwomen.’ 

“4, We are prepared to learn that in publi 
declaring that, with the exception of the landse | | 
six persons who had been steadfast in their alle | 
giance, the proprietary right in the soil of the pw} 
vince was confiscated to the British government, 
governor-general intended no more than to reser 
to himself entire liberty of action, and to i 
character of mercy to the confirmation of all ng 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the omeri | 
which might not, by their conduct, have excite” 
themselves from indulgent consideration. aa 

“5, His lordship must have been well Be i 
the words of the proclamation, rir cada 
ment on it which we trust was speedily alor ll f 


tation 
r acti re produced the expect 
your actions, must have pr ve depose 


| 


much more general and indisca ; stice ore l | Mo 
than could have been consistent with J) in lf | To 


We shall doubtless be informed, 


policy. ESS verte | | 
Eee: of the reasons which induced wa as] | F 
general to employ those terms, H AEE gii 
Which, we presume, have beer aeter white | | 
known in Oude the merecitu our views é 


ill belong to yor" 
must stil S sovernot 


a t, on 
eliance that 
z ig firm FF 


assume, t 
meantime, it is due to th 
should express our entire 
: : is 
former occasions, it has bee ee 
show to all whose crimes Fenienoy df 
indulgence, the utmost degree oe maintes | 
with the early restoration 4” 
lawful authority. a ' 
“We accordingly have F the paper nM 
receiving communication © sP sed the 
ledged, the Court of Director 
resolution :— s Š 
“ í Resolved, — That, 10 refer 
from the secret commi ae K 
of India, dated the 1 ; 
therein alluded to, an Cou 
Court of Directors, this ie 
continued confidence i i 
Canning), and its conv) 


rt de 


[PuBtic orrytoy, 
i ee ~ of Oude and the e doe resolution. Everybody, except the house 
~ If cification, © will be characterised by Theis REI ev ai once the full effect of such a 
oo Al ihe POs, India, the utmost clemency that is Nip Traic dth ; ah 1 
TA | picts i and b rith the satisfactory accom- | Step. «<e Telieved the government from a 
pe | d ee consistent Y it object? We are, &e., | responsibility, and threw it upon the house 
a b und t0 of that important o È. CURRIE, x at large. It was to go into committee on a 
in) + gishmen “ W. J. Eastwick,” &e. bill the Principle of which had not been 
h a in committee, on decided upon. It was to come to a number 
EE op tail 5 ‘ d debate, i ce f 
ety pe adjourne lutions was resumed on] of decisions, none of which were final or 
ely) T Indian reso a: June, and continued, binding, and every one of which might be 
| pte day, tne qen e Thursday, the 17th of reconsidered whenever the real time for 
we i eatetrals, unti Eee amendments, settling matters arrived. Tt gave tempting 
Of the f | ab ath, when, W a the house, and leave Opportunity for delay, and encouraged, 2 
“et ae reported | bill for the future | an unprecedented extent, the faculty o 
te Ben to prng ma wandering as far as posible from fe pomt 
HaT t of India. ing ov- jin debate. However, the price has mow 
val e epard to the Peete to | been paid. We have lost two months s 
u jith reg‘ islature in re es : s G 
Te a and ahejepie atun they were con- | the session. We 2 an eee 
Mths |} | e 0) a a i i g an By 4 
+ | apis important subj itions of the | repletion wit ong : 
i ftom! | | this impor veral proposition t i G o m exchange: 
ny a vith the se following Let us see what we ha S ; 
i f| pected with ti vernment, the fo a ent was to be vested in 
Ihe, i te and existing £0 ry succinctly ex- | That the governm ini thewlan ieee 
nee N| late ks of the Times very hat journal, | the crown and placed in the ha hee 
opoed. || remar 8 opular opinion. That j 2% onsible minister was conceded elo 
lad| f pressed the pop e f the 21st of June, | resp rs that on that point 
a i an onal EE a time we have |the debate beT on either side. 
vi | et mar in the matter of maa The. liners embodying these two propo. 
‘ovide i £ es 
i ie to a fu selves compelled ne r ely formal, an 
f Bry. f | come U l found ourselves ’s | sitions were therefore merely int 
1f legislation, anc ; z almerston’s | sition ver. The first poin 
abi || to begin oyca sama Lord ra Palmer- | made no narace areal rent 
ns! T Gill could not get on pees Lord Derby’s decidotan twelve, nor more tran 
ir alle} med out of office ; ae E t be less than ion by which 
| ston was turne se of its intrinsic | no j l conclusion by : 
hepe p an l not get on because of i : fifteen—a whimsica d which will 
mt | bill could not g the resolutions, that ly feels himself bound, anı Ren 
reene | absurdity; and now Ce have come | nobody re heartily conteste a 
iet | were to have settled everything, eans | probably be more ‘theoming bill. ‘The 
irigis | d cannot by any m t in the fort he deci- 
ing) toa dead lock, and ca z tep further. | any pom likely adhere to the 
nere ol Ririduced to carry us a single s ep earrediiinouse will, very li Teed but the debate 
“Hl The waste of time that has pean the | sion at which it i ae grounds for ane 
ht: z 5 ze Z s 
ehi | is, we believe, unexampled, RoR for the | will only furni ide the advocates of t 
| A t contrivance 10 t, and provide number with 
ily, | tls of that most Ka the House of| ment, a d of the larger n of the 
ial ependiture of human life—th than two | smaller a ore accurate none BRE 
ee thal | is now more 3 tter and m 3 f their r 
o u felicitous ingenuity of| better mna Ta vean ea a EA Con 
awl f | months since the in eher 1 the clever | streng nd equip them dha e 
nir f | Lord John Russell Oaths iddle of |;postions ae ideenceme ces oint of 
pe “heme of stopping short a ible by a | for alle TOERE either ate propo- 
wie d a bill, in order to settle, if possible, of | been gained, ge by affirms this it an 
me | collateral investigation, what the one time o limits of m icra: 
HE | : x ae 
ae that bin ought to be. The thing “ie those | sition, t eels and dogmas ere and 
tate | and decided on at once DY og ts which | air of be nt with its rea The next propo- 
Hav f | Udden and impulsive movemen ons | inconsiste te character- tablished is, 
ai | have made the present House of Coe indetermin a the house has R the counci 
$ ra 3 Se 7 ei . 
oi | ip ader, if not awaya ate ae of | sition ee the nee elective. This 
ws constituents. ‘With the sam late | that par imative an Fy the house in a 
i i Muthu hich ie e oi the | hall be no. ccepted by the will of 
HO) miy Mpt to pieces |51 ition was & tion to had 
e ii Tihistry and fell spontaneously llen- | propos! siastic devo st say, he ha 
| | in the Proposition to censure Lord E aa fit of Oe which, We llenboroush’s piu; 
a mons, jnister, a aa 
1 borong 8 House of Com the min Lor ontaine 
2 1 | hich’ A “ae (atin wed the introduc- scarcely Carn. e i] recollect, € five chosen 
Vig “ previously allo Jamation to y readers WL —one DY ther by 
Was bills, resolved by ace eve itself | as ou ds of election cies, the O 
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Jders in stock and rail- 
Indian officials, and so 
the bill differed as 
the council proposed 
which was wholly 
The first wave 
arried 


preference shareho 
ways, merchants, 

forth. In this respect 
widely as possible from 


by Lord Palmerston, 


nominated by the crown. , f 
that broke over the ministerial ship ¢ 


away the five constituencies, to appear no 
more; and it soon became evident that the 
proposed Indian constituency Was utterly 
repugnant to almost every one, its own 
roposers and advocates not excluded. 
| What, then, was to be done? Formally to 
reject the elective principle was to destroy 
almost the whole difference between the 
resolutions and Lord Palmerston’s bill, and 
to admit that a second time government 
had failed in finding the right principle, 
and, in its eagerness to find grounds of dif- 
ference from its antagonists, had taken up 
an untenable position. On the other hand, 
to retain the words as they stood, threw 
upon government the duty of finding some 
species of election—an undertaking which 
held out no chance of success. The gov- 
eee were perplexed between admitting 
hemselves to be wholly wrong, and taking 
up a position which they could not support. 
Candour pleaded for the one course pride 
and consistency for the other. The DE 
ment did not hesitate, having mad Sia. 
mind to give up the electi Bats aa 
Nein Pee c se principle, to 
should be carried out This eee 
He for one evening, ‘and Rema io ot 
he principle was carri HOG) 
m EARR maay pee majority, 
ment the fate of the resol ti Be ELAR 
The house could not b aes was sealed. 
what it had done, and a to rescind 
moy Teal dey Pee it nor the 
effect to the amen S idea of givin 
affirmed. Here, then lich they had 
at a point where it w. things had arrived 
further without a possible to go no 
been decided upon. ping what had 
ministers met this 1 € manner in which 
a sketch Bae record position, was 
nation and self-electior of alternate nomi- 
turing to propose it n, and, without ven- 
tions on di it, to proceed 
‘i on different and lessi to resolu- 
hen the patience of th Tey ates: 
way, and it was agree A ouse at last gave 
ceeding by resolution as drop the pro- 
cinay and the oe the same pre- 
ich the plan had been ‘gaan with 
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7 > number mig 
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which nobody seems į ie 
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from which everybod as heen ja | for 
Such are the solid 4 distinctly q dom J ee 
gained for the fatus pa dations set i i 
an election, only th ut We ar phate || fo 
$ y there js t e toan || 
uent body: and 0 be area) 
Se y: and the „S DO cong | 
likel © the concilia (|< 
ely to be rejected frome 1t Itself seem, | || € 
principle of co-optation dislike to a | diat 
It seems not i and also of ele | | Pe 
i improbable t] election, f | Ind 
elected members may di lat the sere, | | nee 
for want of alevtorm Y ad ON altogethe | | By 
but the eight nominated fave us nothin jd 
Palmerston’s bill. Snel members of La i 
worthy of the course hie eae woul be E 
us, at any rate, rejoice nee taken, Ie |) 16 
free from these weary reat me aa e 
to advance, however Bok 1ons, and about li T 
of practical law-making Ja an thie come ; 
i aking, when, itis tobe | ™ 
noped, we shall have more Wan | oy 
less of empty declamation.” Purpose ad f so 

INR Gs | lish 
ee ird bill for the better government of | | me 
ne ia, known as Lord Stanley’s Bill, was at j of 
En on the 22nd of June, printed forthe | | 
A 3 ts ation of the members of both houses or 

parliament. The following is an abstrat f | pay 
of the provisions of Bill No. 3 :— rs 

( 

The preamble states, that it is expedient hatte || 2 
territories in the possession of the East India Com f} the 
pany howd be governed by and in the name of bt | o 
majesty. , 

By clause 1, the government of the temlont | ut 
now in the possession or under the government Mi 
the East India Company, and all powers m xei 1 RS 
to government vested in or exercised by ne | K 
Company in trust for her majesty, shall cease r a |e 
vested in or exercised by the said Company: Oe | y 
territories in the possession oF under the goi ot |e 
of the said Company, and all rights vee de 
which if this act had not been pass®. i Jation | te 
been exercised by, the said Company r bees Co 
any territories, shall become vested in the pt the 
ercised on behalf of her majesty; en s territor to 
poses of this act India shall mean all erie x 
vested in her majesty as aforesaid, 8 st py nt tn 
which may become vested in her mal? wh 
of any such rights as aforesaid. din the # n go 

II. India shall be governed ylation oF | Buc 
of her majesty; and all rights 3 ris Ma |) 
territories, which might have een a p se | tra 
said Company if this act had not vi a | 
and may be exercised Or beha int te 
as rights incidental to the govern! 10 x 
h II. Save as herein otherwise J 8 ` 

er majesty’s principal secretarie” wer 
and perform all such or the like Da : 


in anywise relating to 
of India, and all such of 


ee 


i 
0 
for 
s 
| a 
|) bers “neipal secretaries, and not more 
lave | | four such P Ter secretaries, shall sit as A on 
have | eo of Commons at the same time. 
msti | | bose 6 provides, that if the person who imme- 
em | [| ately before the commencement of the act is the 


the He a resident ol | te 
tion, | | facia be appointed a principal secretary of state, he 


need not vacate his seat in the House of Commons. 


| By clause 6, the salaries of one secretary of state 
ether || | A his under-secretaries, are to be paid out of the 
thine | | | pete of India, Clause 7 states that a council of 
Lord | India is to be established, to consist of fifteen 
lil he | | members. Clauses 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, and 


le | 16, refer to the mode by which the members of the 
| council are to be elected, the way in which vacancies 


tlet |) re to be filled up, the time of the tenure of office, 
about ||, the salaries, and other particulars. 
oure |) XVII. It shall be lawful for her majesty, by 
to be warrant under her royal sign-manual, countersigned 
| | by the chancellor of the exchequer, to grant to any 
| secretary, officer, or servant on the home estab- 
| lishment of the said Company, or on the establish- 
nt of | ment of the said commissioners, who in consequence 
asat | | of such reduction as aforesaid by the secretary of 
r the slate, or under such order in council, is not retained 


| | on the establishment of the council of India, any 
oues f | compensation either by way of a gross or annual 
tract | | payment, as, having regard to the circumstances, 
|| May seem just. 

|| Clause 18 relates to retiring allowances to officers. 


atte | | XIX. The council shall, under the direction of 
(os: ||| the secretary of state, and subject to the provisions 
of ber fi of this act, conduct the business transacted in the 
RHN rae Kingdom in relation to the government of 
ilors |} | A la and the correspondence with India; but every 
nb er or communication sent to India shall be 
‘ate ae by one of the principal secretaries of state, 
esi || cae as expressly provided by this act—every 
tobe | re In the United Kingdom in relation to the 
mdsl naene of India under this act shall be signed 
nn H aaach secretary of state; and all despatches from 
ne a | cet and presidencies in India, and other 
ta | | teen caes ftom India, which if this act had not 
ion? | Chee should have been addressed to the 
We: 1 thall be ngg CCtOrs or to their secret committee, 
r Ta fi) Xx tH dressed to such secretary of state. 
as i to diyi t shall be lawful for the secretary of state 
a 7 Conveni the council into committees for the more 
m i ti at transaction of business, and from time to 
u | | “hat de rearrange such committees, and to direct 
jl | Rovere ments of the business in relation to the 
w py te TAn India under this act shall be under 
Ml | te e respectively, and generally to aee 
jo) | ieee. n which all ‘such business shall be 
d 


l . 
ae Secretary of state shall be the presi- 
“Council, and it shall be lawful for such 
o ae Ko appoint from time to time any 
Y such n council to be vice-president thee 

Vice-president may at any time ve 
© Secretary of state. 


> [CLausns, 
auses 22 and 9 
to be adopted : eae ue 
e counci 
er or communicatio 
I ; n proposed 
made in the Ua sale every order moped b 
snited Kingdom by the secretary of 
He the same has been 
e council, be placed i 
Ble perusal of all mene of 
£ ven days before the sending or 
xcept in the cases hereinafter 


r proceeding 


the council during s 
making thereof, 
provided. 


XXV. If a majori r 
aforesaid their oen of the council record as 
be done, th ate against any act proposed to 
defer te are secretary of state shall, if he do not 
reasons for ating GReTL TE record his 

XXVIL Prove hereto, 
aan rovided that where it appears to the 
cout of state that the dispatch of any order or 
Cea cation, or the making of any order, is ur- 
gently required, the communication may be sent or 
order given, notwithstanding the same may not have 
been submitted to a meeting of the council or 
deposited for seven days as aforesaid, the urgent 
reasons for’sending or making the same being re- 
corded by the secretary of state; and notice thereof 
being given to every member of the council, ex- 
cept in the cases hereinafter mentioned. 

XXVII. Provided, also, that all such orders 
and communications as might, if this act had not 
been passed, have been sent by the commissioners 
for the affairs of India through the secret committee 
of the Court of Directors to governments or pre- 
sidencies in India, or to the officers or servants of 
the said Company, may, after the commencement of 
this act, be sent to such governments or presidencies, 
or to any officer or servant in India, by the secretary 
of state, without having been submitted to a meeting 
or deposited for the perusal of the members of the 
council, and without the reasons being recorded or 
notice thereof given as aforesaid. ree 

XXVIIL Any despatches to Great Britain 
which might, if this act had not been passed, have 
heen addressed to the secret committee of the 
Court of Directors, may be marked “ Secret” by the 
authorities sending the same, and such despatches 
shall not be communicated to the members ae 
council, unless the secretary of state shall so thin 


fit and direct. 
y 2, and 33, regulate the man- 
Ce ea : nts to seein India are to 


in which appointmen ! i 
n Appointments now made in India to 


be made. A iimte 
inue to be made there. K : 

OERE 34 there is to be a cone Oe 

arination for cadetships in the engineers an ar. 

are 7 relate to the removal of 

z 36, and 37, relate t 
esol e majesty, and the disposal of the real 
0 


Company. r 
Adil personal estate oe R ie capital stock 


SAXU et d by the Act of the 3rd 
ofthe said Company villa IV., chap. 85, a 
and 4th aon thereof, and all the bond, pas ite 
ee bt of the said Company in ae n 
a ‘torial debt, and all other ate 
tahe said Company, sums of money, costs, 
of the y 


da Í 
a ich, if this act had not 
charges; & 
been passe? h 


nt thereof, have India, in 
Cy out of the cg seamen con- 
said Phe Y ason of any ael anak 
respec or liabilities then 
tracts, grants, 487 


—— a 


REM ARKS ON THE BILL. 
ENGLAND JA 


RY OF THE 


lan, lgs 
i il, and articles of w 
: : the com- | ın council, .Ol War, a 
d liabilities which, ated regulations, and Provisions telat ; Other p | 
s, debts, an hall be lawfully ¢ India Company’s military ang ». 228 to the ws rm 
Os of this act, ele of the gammal a tively, as if her majesty% Tndi Nayal tee et ip 
e n i y; £ y’s anne k 
mete aCA on a under this act, ae Froes respectively had throughour tary K Ro i 
Jndia, and all pe upon the his act had | articles, regulations, and Provisions eh Act, ie 
charged and charge vould have been if Bee abil: or referred to, instead of such fore entin 
alone, as the same A such expenses, dei been ex- | Company; and the pay and ex ite. E ti 
not been passed, m last aforesaid ha ontracted | dent to her majesty’s Indian military and 
| ties, cul ee liabilities lawfully nae such | shall be arn out of the revenues of Taling ; 
ebts > said Company, 4 Clause 52 makes provisi 5 ia. 
i penses, debts, e said Co s TARTS aus kes } ion for per 
| A incurred by th plied to any other purp or | entering her majesty’s Indian fie ous heteate ten 
revenues shall not ba D moneys vested Ra Glanse'63 provides hee saree b A i | : 
whatsoever ; and ee from property or eae or | are to be deemed servants of he majesty. Compa | Me 
arising or accruins or this act, or to bers hall be | By clause 54, all orders of the Court opty... |)! 
in her majesty ME R under this act, sha or Board of Control are to remain in jones Metin, J | qua 
disposed of by the venues. : LY. All functions and Powers of Cour, fit 
applied in aid of such i the revenues of Indis 3 rietors and Courts of Directors of thes of Pr. bor 
SE art o 6 reat Dri- | prieto) $ e saii H 
XXXIX. Boe to time remitted to orea anne He in relation to the government of Tata [iIo 
shall Daa as of the said Company and all | appointments of such of the directors of the a you 
in, and a ? 4 ir cas a G l 3 $ A a 
oa or under the Bat of Sate said Company, ore aS nee the wean y ia majesty, | || sev 
5 ss in Great Britan i x m in]shall cease, 5) payable to ty 
other moneys id have been received by ee and | chairman, deputy-chairman, and other dieting a 
a paeh roni this act had not beennpae tanned the said Company, shall cease to be Payable, andal bill 
Great Be E or accruing in Great f Lee by this | powers vested in her majesty of appointing dire. ||| ves 
a BAR or rights vested in her eer be | tors of the said Company shall cease and determine | || pre 
SE t e sale or disposition a d for the| LVI. The appointments and powers of appoi: json 
o Ge medik ouA byathems sppve be paid | ment of commissioners for the affairs of India guj to! 
aries of is act; anda! math ate cease and determine. | oth 
ur s reinafter Aor ae 5 9 
i ihe council, except as hereinal anand! Clauses 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, and 64, refer lhe 
provided shall be paid into the ae ed by the | existing contracts and pending suits, and contine ri 
gs e open eae Ain, 
fren and company of tne Dak ol Bngland, oat ays of he Company Un 
or and company ot p jae? . Saye a | 
Eai “The Account of the aunel ol misa act shall commence and he ete upon tea (itg 
4, and 45, re S irty days after the day of the passing im 
lauses 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, s i d | tion of thirty days a imed in t f Or! 
ie of stock, the disposal of exchequer bills, an LXVI. This act chal be paad ie WE | ane 
È r rrowing money. £ ky 7 residencies and governm ve) 
HSL Aaa now in foree in anywise Bey eral pr E may bevafter a ul suli 
R f forging, or altering, or | soon } vernor-general of Inala; # Hon 
relating to the offence kO, Big, OF ff, know- | received by the go 5 Il acts, mates | 
i i i f, or putting off, kno 7 $ tion be made, all acts, mate th 
offering, uttering, disposing of, 3 Indi ntil such proclamatio ; r authorised E 
: ltered, any East India | u J -dered, directed, or a b | vol 
ing the same to be forged or a T ! d things done, ordered, ia Compan 
at tend and be} an S he East India 5 
bond, with intent to defraud, shall ex e N De E daa ath 
i in respect of any bond, debenture, | India Maas ion to the governmen ra } 
applicable to and in respec’ : : aeih therwise in relation 80V this act ball an 
9 ity i by the council of India under the | o a tual as i A | an 
Sooty OURS shall be as valid and effec ne 
$ By d 47, the present system of. issuing war- | been passed. ae cri 
rants for payments is to be continued, s orion: feature in this | fer 
XLVIII. It shall be lawful for her majesty, by The most merito. : consisted in a 
warrant under her royal sign-manual, countersigned sure of Lord Stanley’s, Tord Bllenboo IG 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, to appoint from inate He veS aie Will of Lo F startis | Fi 
time to time a fit person to be auditor of the ac- | t nat J fits most prominen p me Sig 
counts of the council, and to authorise such auditor | divested o 1ts territories 0 : 
to appoint and remove from time to time such absurdities. The ae peter be m 
assistants as may be specified in such warrant. India Company were D] name ( 
By clause 49, the council accounts are to be an- Queen; and in her 3 pu 
nually laid before parliament. the aa to be carrie Tey 
By clause 50, commissioners may proceed to India government was 


to enquire into the finances and 


aceounts. 
LI. The mil 


Company, and shall be liable 
same territorial limits only, 
and be entitled to the like pay, 
and privileges, and the like a 
promotion and o 
in the 
al 


rece 


listing in or enterin 


a Sh 

itary and naval forces of the East roposed should be i 

India Company shall be deemed to be the Indian | WaS propo that, after i all t p 

1 military and naval forces of her majesty, and shall | state: so th a subject 0 le 
be under the same obligation to serve her majesty | hausted upon adhere Ši 
as they would have been under to serve the said t 


be subject to all acts 
ernor-general of India 


gi 
ia) 


h 
j inl r for suc 
sponsible minister 


he governmen m 
A rather Haa poi 
of president. ror A , 
terially diverged #1 ee 
three great contita e gua 
of East India aa retired val 
shareholders, and t r throw? ° 
from the Hast—we! 


peat. 
18 shal} 


refer | 
onlinie 


ed, ths f 
eyin f 
theret f 
ntf 
Indies f 
nas bea f 
ia; at f 
matter 
riedi f 
pany, € 
i 1 | 
hi A 


js ne: 
heht f 


MUTINY. 


l i [PECUNIARY REWa 
: 9 : RDS, 
SA ‘ons followed the constituencies; “Resolved un y 


mpi 


‘tea J 
\| osse 
need P observed, the number follows the 


| "solution n 


paler palanced machinery so artistically 
jenio Ji Mr. Disraeli, by which every 


e ( ae (ip 
de cy every service, every trade, and 


presi mnaition was to be „represented, was| È 


ee) ea away, leaving behind only the 
v yovision that the major part of the 
| must be persons who had resided 
omnei sa in India, while the remainder 
e ss no qualification at all. Then, 


fo 


The council was to consist of 


oposed, or eight, as intended by 
Of this fifteen, eight 
‘vould be nominated by the crown, and 
even by the present East India directors, 
fom their own body. Lord Palmerston’s 
pill, with certain very narrow exceptions, 
vated all the powers created by it, in the 
president and council: Lord Stanley’s gave 
some powers to the secretary of state; others 
to the council in their own right; and again, 
others to the council, under the direction of 
the secretary of state—an arrangement ad- 
nirably adapted to lead to confusion, if not 
to collisions. The council would be called 
(together at the will of the secretary of state, 


‘or on the requisition of five of its members; 


(al was not, therefore, an ordinary con- 
sultative body, but only to be convoked 
on extraordinary occasions; and, upon the 


thole, it was objected that the bill in- 
volved two principles inconsistent with each 
other—the responsibility of the minister 
tnd the independent action of the council— 
ud would not meet the requirements of the 
peer ich had called for legislative inter- 


On the 28rd of June a quarterly general 


ir house in Leadenhall-street, when, 


Alte Q Š 4 
||“ some routine business had been dis- 


me of, the chairman (Sir F. Currie) stated, 
= court had been made special for the 

Pose of laying before the proprietors 2 
an nanimously passed by the Court 
it Coli ors on the 9th instant, granting to 
ie di n Campbell an annuity of £2,000. 

lrectors having been informed that 


1} majesty « 
Sina Sty intended to confer a peerage on 4 


0 ? PESES 
relief in Campbell for his services in the 


n . 
Testor ~a Capture of Lucknow, and in the 


A Aora a 
[iya a2 Of British supremacy in that 


ty 3 5 
ut a Oude, had felt it to be their 


a Al E to pr ; 
(| Might yP7POse a grant to him, by which he 
rane le to support that dignity. ‘The 
1 Yor, ry Was as follows :— 


be 3R 


me the East India Company was held | g 


E] 


ani y i 
mously,—With teference to the 


gracious intentio 
0 n of ` 
General Sir Colin Campbe majesty to confer upon 


chief in Indi D 
special mar a dignity of the 


fast India Com 


t services of Sir 
conducting the 
8 which, under 
resulted in the 


Colin Ca v 
several bree in planning and 


the blessin 


sh supremacy in that 
an annuity of £2,000, com- 
e of the final occupation of 
o Sir Colin Campbell for the 
subject to the approval of 
prietors, and to the approval 
Board of Commissioners for 


The resolution was agreed to; and the 
chairman then said, that the Court of Di- 
rectors had received a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, announcing 
that her majesty had been pleased to confer 
the dignity of a baronetcy on Sir James 
Outram, one of their own officers, whose 
name did not come before the court for the 
first time. He had, therefore, much plea- 
sure in proposing the following resolution :— 


“That, as a special mark of the high sense enter- 


tained by the East India Company of the services of 
Major-general Sir James Outram, G.C.B., in the 
course of his long and brilliant career, and more 
particularly those connected with the memorable 
defence of the residency at Lucknow, the occupation 
and defence of the important post of Alumbagh, 
and the final conquest of Lucknow, under the com- 
mand of General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., and 
with the view of enabling him to maintain the 
dignity of a baronet, which her majesty has been 
graciously pleased to confer upon him, Sir J. Outram 
be granted an annuity of £1,000 for the term onmis 
natural life, commencing from the date of the fina 


n » 
occupation of Lucknow. 


is resolution having been seconded in 
a a eulogium upon the services of Ma 
eneral Outram, was also adopted y the 
tice was given that, at the 
tion would be submitted 
nuity to the eldest sur- 


meeting; and no 
next court, a mo 
for extending the an 


Me ir James. . 
vig ae ae then laid before the pro- 


The chair ill No. 3 for the 
OS a draft of the, Bill No. 3, 
miero ea of India, which had See 
better g the day but one previous; and sal 
received the aay. Board of Con- 


dent of the 
that, a8 ine eae d the bill to the House 
trol expec the 2nd of July, no time mus 


the court in considering what 


the Bill No. 3, 
The second reading al oimona by 
ay, the 24th of 


in the 
was moved in Herts 
MG mi ort iscussion. 
i d carried after ash ae 


June, 28 


BILL No. 3 IN COMMITTEE. ] 
ng the house went 


1 the bill, when the Ist 


nd 2nd clauses were agreed to without 
fe but the amendments proposed to 
debate; bu Ed 
the subsequent clauses, as they progress 

fa : rer xtensive as 
through committee, were wo ia A 
almost to constitute a new mea a eu 
Jengthened series of observations and S's 

i -ajd of the efforts of her ma- 
estions, in ald O € Bes etter 
jesty’s ministers to provide for He 7 à 
government of India, was o ala , 
to the consideration of the legislature by 
the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company ; which, on the 24th of June, eee 
printed with the votes of the House o 
Commons. On the 8th of July, the bill, 
as amended, was read a third time, and 
passed; and, on the following evening, it 
was introduced to the House of Lords, and 
read a first time; the second reading being 
appointed for the 15th of the month. Upon 
the introduction of the bill, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented the following petition 
from the Bast India Company, against its 
passing into a law :— 

“1. That at the commencement of the present 
session of parliament your petitioners did address 
your right honourable house, praying that you 
would not ‘give your sanction to any change in the 
constitution of the Indian government without full 
previous inquiry into the present system,’ an inquiry 
extending into ‘every branch of Indian adminis- 
ation i and that your petitioners did at the same 
fan re lallenge the most searching investigation 
whens annie e n e hin E 

5 r Immediate, i 
mutiny? » which produced that 

2. That, nevertheless, with . 

. Bg out any suc i 
See R having pereh EN 
ul has been introduced into your righ , 
house, and read a first ti your right honourable 
oe rst time, entirel i 
ae of government for India eRe a 
isted from the first—yiz., th AS 

X » the government o i 
Ban S whose expense, and by whose aae pnis 
aa pautiority was originally established in India. 
3. That your petitione ed in India. 

petitioners cannot but regard such 

Measure as having in public esti regard such a 
sheracter, and its adoption as clonal A Li 
the general inference ulated to lead to 

e t : 
trust, and have been Tee à ashi Deed their 
conduct. Your petiti ashiered for mis- 
honourable hanes ieee submit to your right 
honour, acquiesce in Tena cannot, without dis- 
haying obtained a trial, or ae condemnation without 
of a single charge against he, ch as the production 
decided by parli m. R it was 
minute and laborious, t uiry the most 
, that the government of India 


On the following even! 


into committee OL 


y your petitioners should à 


the bill befor 


‘ . 


Mae preamble of 


bees 


a, without 
» Or any inquiry 


ur petitioners, the 


HISTORY OF THE 


circumstances of the rebel; 
inquiry by parliament neceso M 
Ssary 


ought to be into y doa N 
chief means ae pep itt of nga h int i | fo 
future be prevented, Yoonduet, if mitt le tio! 
your right honourable hee Petitioner, “ean | Me 
possible that one result Bes that jt „tbuit i | i 
to implicate functionaries pee en inquire at lee | et 
who are not servants of this He Indian o ehti a i k 
is now proposed to relieve meaty but pnt |o e 
although limited control T from “tha a | js 
been subjected by the ett nich they have lil jo 
Your petitioners submit to o° Of this rik | sig 
house, that in passing the toad right hong ow 
full previous inquiry, yai ae measu, w fee 
increasing that power of the pu: th mel || me 
which, as exerted in the afin of the MU 
already been too great, and re rs of India, ay Re $ m 
“5. That your petitioners Ane to be citing ii a 
rejection of their prayer for in a but Consider the | in 
act of injustice towards therein b not onlyay | | seq 
injustice towards the people of Thai ut an act of f | the 
lamentable precedent for the futu la, and a mos i) at 
legislature under great national callie te tes 
former petition your petitioners did i Ta ttai | a 
claim such an inquiry, because when parsi) l w 
time in this century, the thoughts of a te tapi © 
man in the country were fixed on India, ieee | p 
would be more thorough, and its results manlil | si 
much more instruction to the mind of parliama: ||| no 
and the country than at any preceding period, i| do 
Your petitioners apprehend that the rejection of tti {| ali 
their prayer is the neglect of a precious opportunity th 
which may never recur. The bill now under cm. f| an 
sideration by your right honourable house, o f 
trary to all former precedent, contains no mente” 
whatever of the people of India. | 
“6, That your petitioners did represent to jou th 
right honourable house, in their former petition th 
that ‘they could not well conceive a worse hem || Ni 
of government for India than a minister wih! | m 
council, whom he should be at liberty to consulter | IS 
not at his pleasure; a principle which the re 1 1 
form of government adopts to a very ser i 
it being one of the main provisions of the a | 0 
the better government of India,’ that the pret iy a 
of the council shall be at liberty to rca tl 
communications from India; and em eres | 9 
orders, whenever in his judgment such am a) S 
be required, without submitting He fief of J i si 
members of the council. It 18 ne Oe | 
petitioners that inquiry by yoo aes the pore di) i 
house into the operation and results a | 
secret action which has been al sine 4 i 
president of the Board of Con ne medi 
tution of that board, through tie athe Q 
secret committee of the directo” Bs 0 
as . » your 5 i 
would make it impossible for a sec $ 
house to place in the handa than t 
still greater powers for misc F of whic v 
assing an enactment the effect © liam l 
ction 9 


e the san La 
f transacting 


tters. 


Company amount in the agan 
sterling—a liability from WON" io 
parliament to relieve your 
parliament does not pre 
on the contrary; by t es) in 
‘alone’ after ‘Indian yevyenue 


INDIAN 


to expressly disclaim. Your peti- 
ectfully to represent to your richt 
that such an enactment cannot 
the English people on a matter 


bill, 
g res 


l fi S cannot % 

Ba eee parte from, the edik of ghe Tdi 
Mme ernment, SAVe re a ompany in 
hom i e pdministrative unctio taal 

li G hat in the year +! Isp wen the chartered 
the. “as of your pene N PS irst invaded, and 
Many | TE ers and patronage, which mey had hitherto 
inb | | Peoreised were otherwise edt! certain of the 
‘i F ii e bers of your lordships’ house did protest against 
get of I the course that was at ne time entered upon, 
tron || | predicting that the ponni ess fund of corruption 
ytan A Pnished by that bill to the servants of the crown, 
nitel | would efface every idea of honour, public spirit, and 
lett | inde endence from every rank of people ; con- 
ily ay | | sequences which, in the belief of your petitioners, 
atoi | | the pro osed bill (which is the sequel to that of 
a most 1113) renders more imminent than ever. 

Of the 49, That, having regard to all these considerations, 
Inthe and seeing that that full inquiry which your peti- 


ayed your right honourable house 


eclfully tioners before pr 

he frst o institute has become impossible during the 
pubis | | | present session of parliament, your petitioners do 
inquir, humbly pray your right honourable house not to 
lar suffer the bill for the ‘better government of India’ 
lament | | now before you to become law; and your petitioners 
perl, ||| do further pray your right honourable house to 
ofits | | allow this Company to be heard by counsel against 
tunity the said bill, and in defence of the Company's rights 


and privileges. 


er co 
“And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


e, Cl | 


mention : 5 é a9 
| Notwithstanding this petition, or protest, 


the bill went through its various stages in 
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mons did not ; 
their objectio 
The bill then 
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intend to furth 
ns to the Lord 
passed ; 
a gust, the roy 
O the measure by w 
tinies of British Tndia 
d The dropped bill, 
almerston, has alrea 
a volume, as essent 
ciple upon i 20 
which ike ea oe pean oe 
P for the two hundred ea A 
emgs abor g E 
ernment E e a o dina Eu 
> tish crown, l 
of Lord Stanley (Bill No. 3), BES, a 
seded the proposed measure of Lord Ellen. 
porous. (Bill No. 2), has also been given a 
en exhibiting the points on which, 
ya eimig at the same result, a diferent 
x a fetai thought it expedient to 
iverge from the scheme of their predeces- 
sors in office; and although much space is 
necessarily occupied by the introduction of 
the bill as it ultimately passed and received 
the royal assent, still, as an historical docu- 
ment to which it may be hereafter neces- 
sary to refer in connection with the govern- 
ment of India, it has been deemed essential 
to the completeness of the present work, 
that the bill should likewise be preserved in 
these pages. The following are the pro- 
visions of the Bast India Bill, 21 & 22 Vic- 


toria, cap. 106. 


—— 
er persevere in 
si amendme 

and on Monday, ae 
al assent gave vitality 
hich the future des- 
were to be guided, 

Introduced by Lord 
dy been recorded in 
ial to show the prin- 


> 


to yout ( 

al) the House of Peers with comparatively 
in | little discussion, although several amend- 
nsultet | ae were introduced. On the 28rd of 
roel | | “uy it was declared to have passed the 


i nds, and was remitted back to the House 
i mors, for its consideration of the 
| teti ments proposed. The attention of 
on hes was directed to these amendments 
on 26th of the month, when Colonel 
Biers c moving that they should be con- 
upon a mae day three months,” entered 
istration elaborate vindication of the admin- 
complair of the East India Company, and 
een C of the harsh measure that had 
an ones out to it by the bill which put 
Of the Lor pus political existence. Some 
sidered ords” amendments were then con- 
0; and ) objected 
Up a ae committee was appointed to draw 
House ae of the reasons on which the 
tions, T Commons sustaingd their objec- 
Tesolveq ng Lords, on the 29th of July, 
of their hot to insist upon more than one 
mode of pond ments, which related to the 
ofthe Ty mission to the scientific branches 
Clerk oe 2D Service ; and, on the 30th, the 

e house reported that the Com- 


estes | 
billie 
reside 
eset | 
p get 


and allowed; others were 


Whereas by an act of the session holden in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of her majesty, 
chapter ninety-five, “ to provide for the government 
of India,” the territories in the possession and under 
the government of the East India Company were 
continued under such government, in trust for her 
majesty, until parliament should otherwise poida 
subject to the provisions of that act and o act er 
acts of parliament, and the property and g ts in 
the said act referred to are'held by the sai A opan 
in trust fox her majesty for the purposes o! ne ani 

overnment: and whereas it 18 expedient i at the 
said territories should be governed by an id tne 
name of her majesty: be it therefore enanti by h 
Queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the a i 
Sars and consent of the Lords spir: l and temporal, 


itua 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
by the authority of the same a 


s follows; that is 

tee the Government of 
vernment of 

r the gover 


ase to be 
shall gease Aall 


territories M 
ment of the 8 
or whic 

have been 


aid 


| 


jesty’s princi j 
| Sartor al wach or the like powers and duties 


que act oF 21 AND 92 vicroria.] H 


shall become vested in her majesty, 
“in her name; and for the pur- 
i India shall mean the territories 
ae ef ma ty as aforesaid, and all territories 
ue Een vested in her majesty by virtue 
1 - . 

af any such rights as aforesaid. Be irera 
o JI. India shall be governed by an La aN 
of her majesty, and all rights in re seen: ny ir 
itories which might have been exerc by ithe 
: id Company if this act had not been passed, S n 

al mabe exercised by and in the name of z 
majesty as rights incidental to the goyemm ent of 
India; and all the territorial and other m sonor 
arising in India, and all tributes and ot bet pay sents 
in respect of any territories which goni haze been, 
receivable by or in the name of the said Com p 4 re 
this act had nct been passed, shall be pee ne 
and in the name of her majesty, and shall be applie 


and disposed of for the purposes of the government 


i j visi f this act. 
India alone, subject to the provisions o 
i Save as herein otherwise provided, one of 
i al secretaries of state shall have 


in anywise relating to the government or revenues 
of India, and all such or the like powers over all 
officers appointed or continued under this act as 
might or should have been exercised or performed 
by the East India Company, or by the Court of 
Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said Com- 
pany, either alone or by the direction or with the 
sanction or approbation of the commissioners for the 
affairs of India in relation to such government or 
revenues, and the officers and servants of the said 
Company respectively, and also all such powers as 
might have been exercised by the said commis- 
sioners alone; and any warrant or writing under 
her majesty’s royal sign-manual, which by the act of 
the session holden in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
years of her majesty, chapter seventy-seven, or other- 
Wise, is required to be countersigned by the presi- 
dent of the commissioners for the affairs of India, 
shall, in lieu of being so countersigned, be counter- 
signed by one of her majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state. 

IV. After the commencement of this act, any four 
of her majesty’s principal secretaries of state for the 
time being, and any four of the under-secretaries 
for the time being to h jesty’s princi 
ran & to her majesty’s principal secre- 
Hose © ee may sit and vote as members of the 

se of Commons; but not more than four such 


principal secretaries, and not more than four such 


under-secretaries, shall sit 
as members o 
of Commons at the same time. poe cue 
V. In case 


the commencement of this act is the president of the 


pleased to appoint a 
e, there shall be paid 


principal secretary of stat 


er-secretaries respective] 
of India.—VI1, For th MET: 

eer ; the purposes of this 
A all be establishe » to consist of 
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the person who immediately before. 
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fifteen members, and to lsg || at 
India ;” and henceforth the ed “The : i 
bearing that name shall b council ip Cn | out 
the Governor-general of Indeed $ egi tne | ied 
VIII. Within fourteen days ; Une i 
this act, the Court of Director. EY the pare m 
Company shall, from among n°! the pasing |) a 
directors of the said pase Persons he Ind | a 
theretofore such directors, Abe tb p having S i vr t 
with the persons to be appointed he" persong p 8 | 
hereinafter mentioned the fir by her vant 
conned antes a act, and the naman of i f y 
50 e Er y the Court of Directors 5} the Deron | eut 
with, after such election, certifieq A hall befor, | f due 
Commissioners for the affairs of Ind: Bonde ifal 
1a | 


seal of the said Company; 


l and i 3 Under g 
her majesty, by warrant under nal be lat. | 


manual, within thirty days after Rios Toyal Sign, 


act, to appoint to be members of such aes thy i is 
persons: provided always, that if £ uncil ely | m 
Directors of the East India e Cota ff 


Company shall re 


or shall for such fourteen days tu |] 


o 
election of such seven perans TA make suei yan 
names of such persons as aforesaid, it shall et ie | pan 
for her majesty, by warrant under her rire for 
manual, within thirty days after the erin mer 
such fourteen days, to appoint from among the all be 
directors seven persons to make up the full numer || € 
of the said council: provided also, that if ay | ud 
person being or having been such director, ai | o 
elected or appointed as aforesaid, shall refuse to pe 
accept the office, it shall be lawful for her majesty |) H 
by warrant under her royal sign-manual, to appin | a 
in the place of every person so refusing some otte | “my 
person to be a member of the council, but so tht || mi 
nine members of the council at the least balte || op 
persons qualified as hereinafter mentioned. fh 


IX. Every vacancy happening from time fo i i 
among the members of the council appointed by ba li} 


majesty, not being members so appointed by isal | ord 
of the refusal or neglect of the Court of Dr f bo 
the refusal to accept office hereinbefore mentione || i the 


shall be filled up by her majesty; 


her royal sign-manual, and every ol | | ne; 
shall Be filled up by the council by election | a 
a meeting to be held for that puta saad | u 

X. The major part of the persons > arial? (| | th 
by the Court of Directors, and the major af | i 
persons to be first appointed by he ihe ee 
the passing of this act to be mem er dd || 
shall be persons who shall have set x 
India for ten years at the least, a a 
case of late and present director i ; 1 th 
home establishment of the ey shall not ‘Dr 
shall have so served or reel a H k 


left India more than fest 
date of their appointmen™s 
than a person 2 qualified shall 
elected to fill any 


the least of the continuing 


i a 

be persons qualified as aforesaid nil 4 
XI. Every member 0 J] hold bis v 
elected under this act Po it sha b 
good behaviour; provide“ ch m te 
her majesty to remove au use th 
office upon an address of He i i 
XIIL No member © all be 


elected under ae ee 8 
or voting in parliamen™ 
XIIL There shall be pe 


en) 
jd to ech 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


[THE CLAUSES, 


or under such g 
the establishment of re conti, is not retained on 
of the Secretary of state in council 
i 


any compe 1sation, either by way of a gross or 


annual paym 
ent, as, havi 
stances, may seemijint ing regard to the circum- 


XVIII. It shall be 
Marren countersigned 

ch se Y 
ae AEN oiia or servant as aforesaid, re- 
h last-mentioned establishment, such 


compensation rannuation, or retiring allowance 
Superannuatio: 

, , 

on his ceası 1g to as might have been 


hold office 
t been passed, and the 


lawful for her majesty, 


ranted to him if thi 

Pat of aa an ne bees 

ot state in council shall ie or ie Seeley 
inuance of his previ a a con- 
and shall a oe or employment, 
have had in respect of 1 y claims which he might 
under the said pect of length of service if his service 
aa e 
by warrant L be lawful for herf majesty, 
wy , countersigned as aforesaid, to grant 
o any secretary, officer, or servant appointed on 
the said establishment after the first formation 
thereof, such compensation, superannuation, or re- 
uring allowance as, under the act of the session 
holden in the fourth and fifth years of King William 
the Fourth, chapter twenty-four, or any other act for 
the time being in force concerning superannuations 
and other allowances to persons having held civil 
offices in the public service, may be granted to 
persons appointed on the establishment of one of 
her majesty’s principal secretaries of state. 

Duties and Procedure of the Council.—X1X. The 
council shall, under the direction of the secretary of 
state, and subject to the provisions of this act, 
conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the government of India 
and the correspondence with India, but every order 
or communication sent to India shall be signed by 
one of the principal secretaries of state; and, save 
as expressly provided by this act, every order in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of 
India under this act, shall be signed by such secre- 
tary of state; and all despatches from governments 
and presidencies in India, and other despatches from 
India, which if this act had not been passed should 
have been addressed to the Court of Directors or to 
their secret committee, shall be addressed to such 

of state. 

OX Tt shall be lawful for the secretary of state 
to divide the council into committees for the more 
action of business, and from time to 

es, and to direct 

in relation to the 
under 
genera to direct 


overnment 0 
usiness shall be 


ittees res 
such Cone ch all such 


the manner in W 

transac ate shall be the president 
f the council, ith power to vote, and it shal 
0 


P| |e 
A | | The y arly salary of one thoueond two hun- 
neil | | nd nds, out of the revenues on ndia. ; 
atl lel oui ny member of the council may, by writing 
nl | I) xt is h d, which eih, be xevorded in the 
; | jes of the council, ab pa ce i and it shall 
Mg at | ae «ful for her majesty, DY d Bah under her 
Thy, | Jav ign-manual, countersigned by the chancellor 
bene 1] | posal 5e <chequels to grant to any person who, 
bee i} of the held the office of member of the council for 
Moy Hl jan a Jof ten years, OF upwards, shall so resign 
ety the on of infirmity disabling him from a due ex- 
of th by te n of the duties of the office, a retiring pension 
erug | | euti life of five hundred pounds: provided, that 
oai during time hereafter it should appear to parlia- 
ard af if at ae edient to reduce the number or otherwise 
er th uF with the constitution of the said council, no 
ule || tet of council who has not served in his office 
Sign. | je : period of ten years, shall be entitled to claim 
Of thy |] „compensation for the loss of his office, or for any 
leih | bration in the terms and conditions under which 
HURIN is beld. 
telur, | T The secretaries and other officers and ser- 
seud |! vants on the home establishment of the said Com- 
Y the | | pany and on the establishment of the commissioners 
ag (J| fr the affairs of India, immediately before the com- 
ot ||| mencement of this act, shall on such commencement 
ead be and form the establishment of the secretary of 
nine || state in council ; and the secretary of state shall, 
itm | vith all convenient, speed, make such arrangement 
ot at of the said establishments, and such reductions 
fuse tif | therein, as may seem to him consistent with the due 
met | conduct of the public business, and shall within six 
Bh | months after the commencement of this act, submit 
nir a scheme for the permanent establishment to her 
sotit | mesty in council; and it shall be lawful for her 
hal | majesty, by the advice of her privy council, upon the 
L| | consideration of such scheme, to fix and declare 
to tae | what shall constitute and be the establishment of the 
d by het} eae of state in council, and what salaries shall 
yra | hay R the persons on the establishment, and the 
torso | etic her majesty in council shall be laid before 
moned l| the ma of parliament within fourteen days after 
it onder i me ing thereof, provided parliament be then 
vaca] | “i Bs or otherwise within fourteen days after the 
mitt ||| hog ee enereots pnd after Sum) esta ene 
1! addi: me y such order in council, no 
dat! J | con of persons shall be made to such establish- 
t of te || thori, a any addition made to the salaries au- 
aye coun] by such order, except by a similar order in 
Ge i moe laid in like manner before both houses 
i r a 
giak | nan After the first formation of the establish- 
pot | f i shall be lawful for the secretary of state in 
ny | thereto to remove any officer or servant belonging 
pei f Promot; and also to make all appointments an 
Bi f {| that aes to and in such establishment; provided 
mt S AE of her majesty in council of the 
inia f ted ang ance of May, one thousand eight hun- 
1D | be from ti y-five, or such other regulations as may 
A j eramination to time established by her meea es 
g OT | of fit 8, certificates, probation, or other tes 
P | tuations jee relation to P appointments to gonar 
i A || Ppointme: n the civil service, slrall apply to such 
o te on the said establishment: by 
a pattant under all be lawful for ‘her majesty, 2; 
7 the ee royal sign-manual, countersigné 
ntet m er of the exchequer, to grant MOY 
an of the r, or servant on the home esta a 
the said Said Company, or on the establishme 
tuch reducti commissioners, who, in consequence te 


on as aforesaid by the secretary ol § 


a Beer 


ted. 
XXI. The secretary of st 
of state in council to 
ful for suc nulls 
y ar from time to t mie ? seh 
Ppa ice-president thereof, and 8 y i 
at any tim y the 


act required to be 
state in council, and 
and may be exercise 
t which not less than 
and at every meetingy 
ìs absence, the vice- 
and in the absence 
93 


ower: 
the secretar, 


50 ! 
rs shall be presenti 
f state, 


or, in | 
Y resent, shall preside; 


the secretary 
president, 


if 


act oF 21 AND 92 VICTORIA.] 
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ate and vice-president, one 
ouncil present shall be 


vacancy cil sh 
a Tii] and held when and as the secretary of 
state shall from time to time direct; provided that one 
such meeting at least shall be held in every week. 


XXIII. At any meeting of the council at paien 
the secretary of state 1s present, if etd ike 
difference of opinion on any question other than t K 
uestion of the election of a member of council, 
or other than any question with regard to gmi 
a majority of the votes at a meeting 1S hereinafter 
declared to be necessary, the determination of the 
secretary of state shali be final; and in case of 
an equality of votes at any meeting of the council, 
the secretary of state, if present, and in his absence 
the vice-president or presiding member, shall have 
a casting vote; and all acts done at any meeting of 
the council in the absence of the secretary of state, 
except the election of a member of the council, 
shall require the sanction or approval in writing | 
of the secretary of state; and in case of difference of 
opinion on any question decided at any meeting, 
the secretary of state may require that his opinion, 
and the reasons for the same, be entered in the 
minutes of the proceedings, and any member of the | 
council who may have been present at the meeting 
may require that his opinion, and any reasons for 
the same that he may have stated at the meeting, be 
entered in like manner. 

XXIV. Every order or communication proposed 
to be sent to India, and every order proposed to be; 
made in the United Kingdom by the secretary of 
state, under this act, shall, unless the same has been | 
submitted to a meeting of the council, be placed in 
the council-room for the perusal of all members 
of eel gerne seven days before the sending | 
or making thereof, ex i Tp 2 
onide and it T cece mcremalter | 
the council to record in Soucy member of 
for that purpose, his a, z peer | 
cgi cee g 
opinion so recorded ree ; 
KY of state. shall be sent forthwith to the | 

XXV. If a majority z 
one ae as council record as 
Bee, fa fs 1 pra 
defer to the opini jal’, 1t he do not 
reasons for a ice ED 

XXVI. Provided Aide) Sis hereto, 
secretary of state that ee dig 1t appears to the 
munication, ot the making of aby ader oy om 
an order for which a aes fae order, not being 
meeting is hereby made a rity of the votes at a 

cessary, is urgently re- 


quired, the communicati 

l ) tion may 

given notwithstanding the come ache 
submitted to 


or seven days as aforesaid, 


sending or makin 

g the same being r 

8 recor 

ecretary of state, and notice thereof b pated by the 


ail, 


every member of the coun 


ereinafter menti 
XVII ae loned. 


except in the cases 


eee of Yotes at a| and assistance of the co 
essary, which might, | being, 


assed, haye been sent by 


eu) or presidencies in India 
3. 


ve 


g given to! India Compan 


cae r! airs of Indi y-five, © 
“Coa ia through| hundred and fifty-five. 
ee of the Court of Directors to sion of nal 

or to the| for admitting all perso 


officers or servants of lan, l$ 

an: t ; 

the commencement of ential Compan E 
act I 


| 3? 
governments or preside, .: Y may, Ke 
BREN ak India, by iponsiee Hi be Sent Thay | fh 
having been submitted fecretar an Ofing i} ten 
for the perusal of the V-D Meetin “ate vig pi 
and without the reas members op n dpo a ott 
thereof given as af, sons being l t! i “ited gids! 

reol g as aforesaid, © “Eccrdeq , Wa | it ki 
XXVII. Any despatch OT note | a 
might, if this act had oes to Gr Brita; : et 
addressed to the secret cones Passeq ha hig dent! 
Directors, may be marked « elite of t Re a f he | 
ties sending the same, and s Feely eat | att 
be communicated to the ae despatches et | time 
unless the secretary of stat embers of e ls f im 
direct. © shall so thing gt | 
Appointments and Patrona o Apat 
pointments of governor-gen P, 2 fed 
ordinary member of the coun of India, faa n 
general of India, and poverta of the govern, ie 
India, now made by the Court of Di presidencies i er 
approbation of her majesty, and the se mite fa 0 
of advocate-general for the seve al a | pit 
now made with the approbation a Presiden, \ fs 
sioners for the affairs of India, shall ae Commi | ti 
majesty by warrant under her royal ae byle icour 
the appointments of the ordinary menos es 
council of the governor-general of India Tene yep 
fourth ordinary member, and the ap sone sit 
the members of council of the sever reise ` 
shall be made by the secretary of state in wad ; 
the appointments of the Hieutenant-governors i | te 
provinces or territories shall be made by the gw let 
ernor-general of India, subject to the approbatind | he 
her majesty; and all such appointments shall t: | ship 
subject to the qualifications now by law aici f byt 
such offices respectively. H x 


XXX. All appointments to offices, command, | con 


and employments in India, and all promotions J ma 
which by Jaw, or under any regulations, usagi f sub 
custom, are now made by any authority in Tot) f| eati 
shall continue to be made in India by the t Hite 
authority, and subject to the qualifications oe fo the 
ditions, and restrictions now affecting such pi \ is | 
ments respectively; but the secretary of hin | ha 
council shall have the like power to make ne zi lee 
| for the division and distribution of panona ia 4 ) 
power of nomination among the sorer ee on 
in India, and the like power of eee for 
stations, offices, or employments, o oe nt a 
vants suspended or removed by a 7 2 RN 
India as might have been exerc ropation 0“ f e 
Court of Directors, with the app rhe | fro 


ffairs of India, } 


commissioners for the a 


not been passed. t l 

XXXI. Sections thirty-seven: H i ) 
nine, forty, forty-one, 20 ori X 
the sixteenth and seventeen’. far 4 A 
ninety-five, are hereby repeate mission ie i 
apply to or provide for ce service f i” 


iy 
ment of persons to the ¢1¥) 


5 A ed 
Yar all convenient a be 
Mn ot, regulations Suit 

council, w 
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XXXIIL. W 
passing of this act, Teg 
of state 1N 


acting in executi 
council of twenty-first 


the ¢ 


of. such age and qualifica- 


~~ i esty (and, . : 
hy a het le be rescribed in this behalf), who may 
a ln BmI becoming candidates for appointment 
T ol pedesito service of India, to be examined as can- 
pai nthe cordingly» and for prescribing the branches 
M ids sledge in which such candidates shall be 
tt jd pe and generally for regulating and con- 
ite esa ‘ach examinations under the superinten- 
iy Ca the last-mentioned commissioners, or of 
© Been (a persons for the time being entrusted with the 
oun ie of such regulations as may be from 
th a “ime established by her majesty for examina- 
hall ng a vertificates or other test of fitness in relation to 
Coun w ointments to junior situations in the civil service 
fi uf } i crown, and the candidates who may be certi- 
fel by the said commissioners or other persons as 
The ap | aforesaid to be entitled under such regulations, shall 
fours recommended for appointment according to the 
Nera. | der of their proficiency as shown by such exami- 
neies fy | l rations, and such persons only as shall have been 
Mithths | eo certified as aforesaid shall be appointed or ad- 
Mey | mitted to the civil service of India by the secretary 
dencis, of state in council: provided always, that all regu- 
commi: | | Jations to be made by the said secretary of state in 
ebyle | | council under this act shall be laid before parlia- 
mann! | gent within fourteen days after the making thereof, 
of te f if parliament be sitting; and, if parliament be not 
cepte fi iting, then within fourteen days after the next 


meeting thereof. 
XXXII, All appointmen 


ts to cadetships, naval 


counti; 


ant gnay and all admissions to service not 
the | mi ehierwise expressly provided for, shall be 
BN Mh in her majesty ; and the names of persons to 
tall b i rom rime to time recommended for such cadet- 
TE ships and service shall be submitted to her majesty 
3} by the secretary of state. 

ane pe. W ith all convenient speed after the 
A ir ada of this act, regulations shall be 
usage, t subjects S RLUNE any persons being natural-born 
n lodh fl as E (and of such age and qualifi- 
the lt Fhe edged nS prescribed in this behalf), who may 
ng Co the Geant ed candidates for cadetships in 
appt? Vas candidat s and in the artillery, to be examined 
suet branches Re oely, and for prescribing the 
gua IRA be a knowledge in which such candidates 
nage & F) conductin mined, and generally for regulating and 
hol? fl] XXXVO such examinations. 

at nimta: Pot less than one-tenth of the whole 
and #% of persons to be recommended in any year 


for mil 
military cadetships (other than cadetships in the 
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E resaid shall i 
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military, i i 
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being signed by _ Within eight day: 
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a a of the Court of Di on 
lieu thereof, be communicated of Directors, shall, in 
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same respectively, and the b sae ae 
covenants, and R eneit Sa 
penalties, and forfeitures, and all other emoun ae 
y ieh ene sain Company shall be seized or possessed 
F) , i le to at the time of the commencement of 
nis act, except the capital stock of the said Company 
and the dividend thereon, shall become vested in 
her majesty, to be applied and disposed of, subject 
to the provisions of this act, for the purposes of the 
government of India. 

XL. The secretary of state in council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting, 
shall have full power to sell and dispose of all real 
and personal estate whatsoever for the time being 
vested in her majesty under this act, as may be 
thought fit, or to raise money on any such real 
estate by way of mortgage, and make the proper 
assurances for that purpose, and to purchase and 
acquire any land or hereditaments, or any interests 
therein, stores, goods, chattels, and other property, 
and to enter into any contracts whatsoever, as may 
be thought fit, for the purposes of this act; and all 
property so acquired shall yest in her. majesty for 
the service of the government of India: and any 
i conveyance or assurance of or concerning any real 
estate to be made by the authority of the secretary 
of state in council, may be made under the hands 
and seals of three members cf the council. 

Revenues.—X11. The expenditure of the revenues 
both in India and elsewhere, shall be sub- 
ol of the secretary of state in council, 
priation of any part of such 


or of any other property coming into the 
of state in council by 
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ie Council, “so ie Secretary of state and members 0 
te P| Metetary of at out of seventeen nominations tae 
is the camer shall have two, and each member 
nominated ae shall have one; but no person 8° 
ton all be recommended unless the nomina- 
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e TTA by the secretary of state in 
XY] 
ae nt Save as hereinbefore provided, all 
mite and admis regulations in relation to appoint- 
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and all expenses, debts,and liabiliti, a 
commencement of Aon account of the government 
cae a d all payments under this act, shall be 
| of India, an pa; ; f Indiz 
f d chargeable upon the revenues of India 
f MEn he same would have been if this act had 
| Baer passed, and such expenses, debts, liabilities, 
} and payments as last aforesaid had been peered 
| debts, and liabilities lawfully contracted ane inopes 
by the said Company, and such reven t es o rae 
applied to any other purpose whatsoever; a m a 
other monies vested in or arising or accruing Ae 
property or rights vested in her majesty under this 
act, or to be received or disposed of by the councl 
under this act, shall be applied in aid of such 
revenues: provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall lessen or prejudicially affect any 
security to which the said Company, or any pro- 
prietor or creditor thereof, now is or may be entitled 
upon the fund called “ The Security Fund of the 
India Company,” and mentioned in the act of the 
third and fourth years of his late majesty King 
William the Fourth, chapter eighty-five, section 
fourteen. 

XLII. Such part of the revenues of India as 
shall be from time to time remitted to Great Britain, 
and all monies of the said Company in their treasury 
or under the care of their cashier, and all other 
monies in Great Britain of the said Company, or 
which would have been received by them in Great 
Britain if this act had not been passed, and all 
monies arising or accruing in Great Britain from 
any property or rights vested in her majesty by this 
act, or from the sale or disposition thereof, shall be 
paid to the secretary of state in council, to be applied 
for the purposes of this act; and all such monies, 
except as hereinafter otherwise provided, shall be 
paid into the Bank of England, to the credit of an 
account to be opened by the governor and compan 
of the Bank of England, to be intituled “ The Nae 
of the Secretary of State in Council of India ;” and all 
monies to be placed to the credit of such ac 
anden this aerate be paid out upon AEN ox 

rs signed by three members of the council, and 
countersigned by the secretary of stat seat 
under-secretaries, and such att hi w one, of his 
; z be a publi 
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am counei may cause pa me a aaa fe 
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of of England, such sum or su 

money as they may deem necessary for ms 
ments now made out of mone d ry for the pay- 
cashier of the said Company aor the careo 
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of Directors, under the direction and con h 
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“o y of hem majesty it Coude 
guered “that where @ warrant or authority for the 
money passes through the audit depart- 
ndia House before payment, it 
puntersigned by such officer or officers 
udit de artment as the secretary of state in 

direct before payment shall be made; 
r authorities which have here- 


ed by two directors of the East 


o Company, 
{ndi ‘be signe 


dni shall be lawful for her majesty, by warrant 
foes yer royal sign-manual, countersigned by the 
under or of the exchequer, to appoint from time to 
t person to be auditor of the accounts of the 
retary of state in council, and to authorise such 
lor to appoint and remove from time to time 
y h assistants as may be specified in such warrant; 
| si every such auditor shall hold oftice during good 
| Sheriour s and there shall be paid to such auditor 
and assistants, out of the revenues of India, such 
respective salaries as her majesty, by warrant as 
aforesaid countersigned as aforesaid, may direct; 
and such auditor shall examine and audit the ac- 
counts of the receipt, expenditure, and disposal 
in Great Britain of all moneys, stores, and property 
applicable for the purposes of this act; and the 
secretary of state in council shall, by the officers and 
wrvants of the establishment, produce and lay before 
‘such auditor from time to time all such accounts, 
accompanied by proper vouchers for the support of 
the same, and shall submit to his inspection all books, 
papers, and writings having relation thereto; and 
such auditor shall have power to examine all such 
oficers and servants in Great Britain of the estab- 
lishment as he may see fit in relation to such ac- 
counts, and the receipt, expenditure, or disposal 
of such moneys, stores, and property, and for that 
purpose, by writing under his hand, to summon 
before him any such officer or servant; and such 
} ater Shall report from time to time to the secre- 
Tone ate in council his approval or disapproval 
i s counts, with such remarks and observations 
moling on thereto as he may think fit, specially 
itshall « y case; if such there shall be, in which 
the merce to him that any money arising out of 
olber pur e of India has been appropriated to 
ndia, to T than those of the government i 
table, and an one they are declared to be app i 
sums of eae specify in detail in his repozi a 
e accounted % stores, and property which ought to 

: or, and are not brought into account 
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ont been appropriated, in conformity with 
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accompanied by a statement prepared from detailed 
reports from each presidency and district in India, in 
such form as shall best exhibit the moral and 
material progress and condition of India in each 


LIV. When any order is sent to India directing 
the actual commencement of hostilities by her ma- 
jesty’s forces in India, the fact of such order having 
been sent shall be communicated to both houses of 
parliament within three months after the sending of 
such order, if parliament be sitting, unless such 
order shall have been in the meantime revoked 
or suspended, and if parliament be not sitting at the 
end of such three months, then within one month 
after the next meeting of parliament. 

LY. Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of her majesty’s Indian possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of both houses of parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation carried 
on bevond the external frontiers of such possessions 


forces charged upon such revenues. 
;ments.—LVI. The military 
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rds promotion and ed 
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TED HISTORY OF THE 
BILL NO. 3.] E - : 
; veafter entering her majesty’s | by proclamation his annon, |» 
under which per Dm Neer imei, enlisted, or | to assume the said offieg nient, and hi | 
Indian force? a d the forms of attestation and of | after such proclamation, a BoVernoy integ i 
| e eae i Sen to be used and taken or | shall repair to Fort William henceforth a iH 
if the oath or dec ar attesting persons to serve in council may assemble, it shal rtl © plae wit 
i | | made respectively on "eS ‘shall be such as her | exercise alone all or any aM be awf] ate 
i | | her majesty’s rain the European forces, and the | be exercised by the pe the Powers ye inp 
i | | majesty with regard 9 dia in council with regard to | except the power of mal . NOY-general ath nigh | 
| governor-genera of on time to time direct: | and all acts done in the S laws and i COU, nt res 
| the native forea each order in council shall be | except as aforesaid, shall be of Of the ea ling | E 
| | rovided, that every f parliament within fourteen | effect as if they had been i the same fp 2e M o. 
i | | Jaid before both pats peee if parliament be | general in council; oE é Ra a i 
i | | days after the ma doo te ee ttn then within | the said council after the ane that all a Bi vem, {sl 
i | | sitting, and if maleman ; ing thereof. | but before the c ate of su h progam ei oop 
| | | fourteen days after the next meeting thereol. d : ommunication there c nati f dan 
i | outa “AJl persons who at the time of the com council, shall be valid, subject, ney ereot t a | ri 
i | | xa Oh This act shall hold any offices, em- | cation or alteration by the renee Se 2 
i NE aA or commissions whatever under the said | so assumed the said office of O ho shall bine of t 
| Den aay in India shall thenceforth be deemed to ee ae peice of governor-genera] eri ae 
hold. such offices, employments, and gor missions und gue P SONE provision, if there be o { tor 
i | | under her majesty as if they had been appointed | time before the governor-gencral five a tay | : 
i i id out of the revenues | council no vice-president of XeS his seat fy] {he 
i | | under this act, and shall be pa mes -P of the council ant Ai a 
i of India; and the transfer of any person tu the preside at meetings for making laws and ea i 
| | | service of her majesty shall be deemed to be a con- | (as provided by section twenty-two of the act an sigi 
| | tinuance of his previous service, and shall not | sixteenth and seventeenth years of her majesty) t pe 
prejudice any claims to pension, or any claims on | senior ordinary member of council then presenta | m 
the various annuity funds of the several presidencies preside therein, with the Same powers as ifa ye | 0 
in India, which he might have had if this act had | president had been appointed and were absent, | by 
not been passed. SENA Continuance of ` Existing Enactments—Ixy, |» 
LIX. All orders, regulations, and directions | All acts and provisions now in force, under chara | {2 
lawfully given or made before the commencement of | or otherwise, concerning India, shall, subject tote | §' 
this act by the Court of Directors or by the com- | provisions of this act, continue in force, and bec: | ®® 
missioners for the affairs of India shall remain in | strued as referring to the secretary of stateh | i dir 
force; but the same shall, from and after the com- | council, in the place of the said Company and tte | At 
mencement of this act, be deemed to be the orders, | Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors theret f 
regulations, and directions under this act, and take | and all enactments applicable to the offers a} 4 
effect and be construed and be subject to alteration | servants of the said Company in India, mii} 
or revocation accordingly. appointments to office or admissions to sme |) ~; 
LX. All functions and powers of Courts of Pro- | by the said Court of Directors, shall, subject to È f ai 
prietors and Courts of Directors of the said Company | provisions of this act, remain applicable to t Și o 
in relation to the government of India, and all ap- | officers and servants continued and to the ie p 
| | pointments of such of the directors of the said Com- | and servants appointed or employed in Indis, an y i 
pany as have been appointed by her majesty, shall | appointments to office and admissions to semt h 
dae ou the Ua am yeo to the chairman, | under the authority of this act. B gi |m 
Oy A oher directors of the said Actions and Contracts. —LX aad el | s 
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LXU. All books records, and ; legal and equitable, agains id have done og d E 
| said Company, except such books archives of the | council of India as they com erty and € ets il 
concern the ownership of sh ooks and documents as | said Company; and the prop ia pos®s of thego | It 
| of the said Com ay seat in the capital stock | vested in her majesty fora Pa the said pP I ia 
| proprietors of suc Y. e payments to the | ment of India, or acquire the same i 


n capital stock of their respecti ‘ect and liable to HY ires 
eae ae enact thereon, shall be a e ay tide as they wou wi ae All | 
| | in council as g CUStOdy of the secretary of state | said Company have been liable to noored | 
| Tut ne and liabilities lawfully contracte 

under any pro w;_2e person who-shall be entitled | the said Company. in oul 

office of ot “isional appointment to succeed to the) LXVI. The secretary ee ‘ll 
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> e, shall be in India (upon or after | of the commencement of this acy 
receipt of such absolute apron upon or after the | of the said Company, ant the secret 
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secretary of state in council in like 
a the same courts as they might have 
against the said Company if this act 


Hy oat of the revenues of India. : 
pi ox After the commencement of this act such 
he directors as have been elected by the general 
ofthe said Company, or who shall from time to 
cia so elected, shall be the directors of the said 
tme A and the major part of such directors for 
rie being shall form a Court of Directors; and 
shere the presence, signature, consent, or concur- 
A ce of ten directors is now requisite, the presence, 
e, consent, or concurrence of the major part 
ifthe directors for the time being shall be sufficient; 
ind to the intent that the number of directors may 
he reduced to six, two directors only shall be elected 
by the general court of the said Company at each 
tiennial election to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the expiration of the term of office of directors; and 
so much of the said act of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years of her majesty as requires any of the 
directors to be persons who have resided ten years 
in India shall be repealed, and in the oath to be 
' taken by a director of the said Company, under sec- 
tin thirteen of the said act, the words “in the 
: Hiministration of the government of India in trust 
| for the crown” shall be omitted. 
IXX. It shall no longer be obligatory on the 
| directors to summon four general quarterly courts in 
| every year as heretofore. 
| LXXI. Except claims of mortgages of the security 
lind hereinbefore mentioned, the said Company 
Shall not, after the passing of this act, be liable in 
respect of any claim, demand, or liability which has 
| Tea or may hereafter arise out of any treaty, cove- 
aac grant, engagement, or fiduciary obli- 
ton made, incurred, or entered into by the said 
j wid Ooo before the passing of this act, whether the 
i a A would, but for this act, have been 
| i| of the © satisfy such claim, demand, or liability out 
di i Tevenues of India, or in any other manner 
| | Mhatsoever, 


Hi | Saving ofc ra? . XII. 
| y ertain Rights of the Com any.—LX Xi. 
fi! ae lawful for the be of fae in council to 
ay such an e said Company out of the revenues of India 
royal saaal sum as her majesty, by warrant under her 
of the §-manual, countersigned by the chancellor 
expenses Xchequer, may direct for defraying the 
} Drictor of and incident to the payment to the pro- 
their rae the capital stock of the said Company of 
fo dof poctive shares of the dividend on such stock, 
ttansforg DS the books of the said Company for 
> Iyya t otherwise in relation to such stock. 
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Such, then, was the legislative a 
act by which, on the ond day oe 
1858, one of the great powers of the civil. 
ised world became extinguished. An im- 
portant chapter in the annals of human 
existence, and perhaps the most romantic 
of the whole, had been closed by the fiat of 


an earthly sovereign, upon whom the mantle 
of victory had descended, and whose sceptre 
extended to the confines of the habitable 
globe. The great ruler before whom Eastern 
potentates had heen taught to bend as 
tributaries, and to serve as vassals—the 
mighty Company, whose mere name and | 
shadow had been a spell on the imagination 
of two hundred millions of men for long 
generations—was now deposed, powerless | 
and extinct. Its lust of power, and pride of ; 
place, had suddenly, by stronger hands, 
heen wrested from its grasp; and hence- | 


fortli the political and territorial acquisitions 
of nearly two centuries became the patri- | 
mony of strange rulers; and the destinies of 
the teeming millions that had grown ap | 
in subjection to the merchant princes of 
Tieadenball-street, passed, like eal 
chattels, into the hands of a more power ut 
Sach ne a 
mutiny 0 , as 
DERE Acca of “The Company 
at Merchant Adventurers trading to the | 


East Tndies.” 
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itioned by the premier (the 
that her majesty had signi- 
fed her intention to record her anu 
of the meritorious services of Sir å TA 
Campbell, as com mander-in-chief in india, | 


py elevating that officer to the dignity | 


of the peerage; and that the official an- | 


nouncement of the royal pleasure was only | 
retarded by the necessity that had arisen | 
for communicating with Sir Colin upon 
the subject of the title to be conferred upon 
him. His lordship also stated, that as 
soon as the reply of the gallant veteran was 
received, an Extraordinary Gazette would 
make known the distinction he had so, 
richly earned. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of August, the following announcement ap- 
peared in the London Gazette :— 
« Whitehall, August 3rd. 

“The Queen has been pleased to direct letters- 
patent to be passed under the great seal, granting 
the dignity of a baron of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto General Sir Colin 
Campbell, G.C.B., commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies, and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Clyde, 
of Clydesdale, in that part of the said United King- 
dom called Scotland.” 


The same Gazette also notified that the 
dignity of a baronet of the United Kingdom 
had been conferred upon Sir John Laird 
Muir Lawrence, G.C.B., chief commissioner, 
and agent to the governor-general of India 
for the affairs of the Punjab, and his heirs 
male, in recognition of his- distinguished 
services. A pension of £2,000 was conferred 
upon him by the East India Company, at a 
special court, held on the 24th of August. 

The close of the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, in connection with the 
India Bill, was marked by some incidents 
of peculiar interest, well deserving re- 
mark. Before the bill left the house 
certain lords and prelates embraced the 
occasion to deliver themselves of opinions 


incidentally mer 
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pree al administration of the Eastern em- 
an èy those speakers it was solemnly 
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ae. ndian government in matters 
t religion should be essentially modified 
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such, by devices that iovo subje 
To enlighten them on ropo 
Archbishop of Canterbury Pe yel ay 
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aid was contributed— 


British government and its Policy op y 
in those two respects, the x representat a 
of the new Indian adminis or ih | n 
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by misconception on the son pened yp | a 
intolerance, it was alleced as of religio 4) or 
motive for the revolt might) MEIN and ||) to! 
ascribed; as, whatever other ‘ Corret |} 1) fo 
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the spirit of the rebellious moran uto (ff gro 
beyond all doubt that the relie O Awas (|J and 
the European government had bs pong f | yy shi 
also fed, the antagonism of the maine fide 
while its administrative system renee Klee 
appeal to physical force practicable tell F 
sepoys, it was said, were exposed to u m 
sions on the subject of Christianity Petre HIT 9 
they had never been permitted wle an 
stand what Christianity really was; and they | 1 Jor 
were enabled to take the field in armsagaint | | || up 
their rulers, because the latter, in ther || co 
boundless confidence, had invested then')} of 
with every attribute and appliance of mile |} |) dr 
tary power. fom 
As regarded the religious branch of tle | se 
question, it was contended that the policy of i) th 
the government admitted of a double inter } | la 
pretation, according to the spirit im which f jm 
it was practised, or the light in wit vi ME 
was viewed. The “ perfect neutrality” p> | m 
fessed by the Company, often took the a | 
of positive injustice to their own aith. al À 
their excessive anxiety to keep the p Ti, 
mind at ease, the Indian authori a i 
any lengths that the credulity o ere i 
of their Hindoo or Mohammedan ei ia 
might think fit to require. ue mah Vel t 
at which a Hindoo took fright, oa wf n 
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bidden; and it was not mere T stl f 1 
prejudices of those people yey suf? | 
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| upon European shoulders ; for, 
| confidence had been reposed in the people 
| of India, without reserve, qualification, or 
| drawback ; the trust in them had een so 


-listminute the officers who, with their 
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hich the Indian govern- 


7 ould. learn at once that the 
on it jnculcated could never be propa- 
y artifice or by violence., 

S inon the other point—namely, the revival 
confidence between the European and 
ations, there were, however 

od reasons for doubting the expediency, 
possibility, of its restoration 

xtent that had formerly prevailed 
ftesbury complained that a strong 
had, for some time past, been 
up in India between Europeans 
«T fear,” observed his lord- 
it will be long before the con- 
which formerly prevailed between 
ll be again restored. Perhaps half 
may elapse before an Englishman 
may be able to settle down in security in 
the interior provinces of India.” In those 
re was much reason, but 
not upon the grounds assumed by the noble 


Jord, who appeared to lay the blame chiefly 
in truth, all 


vowing 


a century 


implicit, that it might justly have been de- 
ribed as resembling infatuation, rather 
than an exercise of sober reason: To the very 
) wives 
A T had been marked out for de- 
ae a elieved in the loyalty and attach- 
eae ae who thirsted for their blood. 
ein uds of those treacherous assassins 
maine: was unsuspectingly lodged— 

g; even their very lives: and how 


was thi 
s this confidence rewarded ? Without a 


arti as A 
e of justification— with a ferocity only 
of the ompared to that of the untamee 
‘are jungle—those petted, 
ed servants rose upon 
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ley so eer they were bereft of 
Je Corre cted, may possibly, to § 

ct; but though maniacs 
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pampered, and 
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ome extent, 
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somewhat 
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[uch time necessaril ine Tan 
communication could ihe Rae Oa 
country from the go e received in this 
was still holding his pee (mlio 
temporarily at Allahabad k enak 
inoue abad), in referen 
cret despatch of Lord Ell aan 
dated April 19th, 1858 :* eae 
Fa ol lh » 1008: and, in fact, the 
y ord Canning did not r “an 

country until the su w ee ae 
held & preme power so lon 
1e y the Court of Directors had g 
from their hands. The Joor ees 
mitted, embraced a lucid Eo ae 
whole policy of Lord Canning’s ene : 
tion iu reference to the war in India; and 
its introduction to these pages, as eee 
paper of historical importance, is indispen- 
sable: The first despatch, it will be ob- 
ser written previous to the arrival 
h ndia of the vote of confideuce adopted 
My the Court of Directors on the 18th of 
May,t which was intended, if practicable, to 
have reached the governor-general simulta- 
neously with the Ellenborough despatch ; 
and was as follows :— 


To the Hon. the Secret Committee of the Hon. the 


Court of Directors. 
u Foreign Department, Secret, Allahabad, 
17th of June, 1858. 
—J have the honour to reply to your 
1,954, of the 19th of April. 
ondemns in the strongest termi 
3rd of March, I 
f Oude to issue 


“ Hon. Sirs, 
despatch, No. 

«That despatch ¢ 
the proclamation which, on the 
directed the chief commissioner © 
from Lucknow. 

«o, Although written in í 
the despatch was mace public in England three 
weeks before it reached my hands. It will in a few 


s b d in every station in Hindostan.  ~ 
ooi 7 published in Eng- 


ug, Before the despatch was l 
and, it had been announced to, parliament by a 


the secret committee, 
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accurate one or no 
gth and 
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y tell your hono 
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future dealings with a people capable 
most unpro= 
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reconsideratio y 
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HIS POLICY EXPLAINED. | 

incr ifficulties in 

+ to increase the difficu 

ie t of India is placed, not only 

the governor-general, 

| b our and delusive hopes 1n 
| but by enc 


| many classes of the poe of Oude. 
se S ae 2s Cal ffect myself personally, 
| which it has been dealt mina ect my 
L will trouble your honoura 
i Cae or ceran come i 
aey nA ae aay publi duty. P J believe that a 
pieno e J ent of India at this 
| change in the head of the gov SEE A oes ters 
| time, if it took plate Beer cart f the government 
| indicated a repudiation on the part o Bove 
tee -> which has hitherto been 
i England of the pony Or Oude would seriously 
| Deval the pacification of the country. I polieye 
| that that policy has been from the beginning mer- 
ciful without weakness, and indulgent eta com- 
| promise of the dignity of the government. be- 
| hee -that wherever the authority of the govern- 
| ment has been established, it has become manifest 
| to the people in Oude, as elsewhere, that the indul. 
| gence to those who make submission, and who are 
| free from atrocious crime, will be large. I believe 
| that the issue of the proclamation which has been 
| so severely condemned was thoroughly consistent 
| with that policy, and that it is so viewed by those to 
whom itis addressed. I believe that that policy, if 
| steadily pursued, offers the best and earliest prospect 
of restoring peace to Oude upon a stable footing. 
/ «6, Firm in these convictions, I will not in a 
time of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay 
down of my own act the high trust which I have 
the honour to hold; but I will, with the permission 
of your honourable committee, state the grounds 
upon which those convictions rest, and describe the 
course of policy which I have pursued in dealing 
with the rebellion in Oude. If, when I have done 
80, it shall be deemed that that policy has been 
erroneous, or that, not being erroneous, it has been 


| is calculated 
| which the g 
| by weakenit 


om what quarter 
ath which I be- 


feebly and ineffectually carried out, or that, for any 
reason the confidence of those who are responsible 
for the administration of Indian affairs in England 
should be withheld from me, I make it my respectful 
but urgent request, through your honourable com- 
mittee, that I may be relieved of the office of goy- 
ernor-general of India with the least possible delay. 

“T. I desire to say, that I shall in that case re- 
Sign my great charge into the hands of the Hon 

Court of Directors, with a deep and abiding sense 
of gratitude for the generous support, the unre- 
served confidence, and the considerate courtes 

which I have at all times received from them, ‘ 


“I have nothing more to 
part of this questi ce add upon the personal 
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though they do not direct] A 
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our right to take possession Ta the ® Which | 


FOR: 3 : e 
leading, in conjunction with Queg 


tioned, to the conclusion, that 
the people of Oude have been ¢ 


hos i itieg a 
us have rather the character op -Jing on “hith 


that of rebellion, and that of legitimate mii q 


should be regarded with indul s 
“11. Itis altogether DON considera è 
whether the course pursued b th k 


ment in-taking possession o 
justifiable one ; Kiil less doce eae a nhl 
what line of conduct the British S Ong to a 
to follow if it be now determined ne t oupi 
was not lawful or justifiable, Bu that t at coe 
gence due to the people of Oude y 

committee will, I am sure, do mento hono 
mit that no misgiving as to the 
dealings with the Oude state was ne 
duce me to declare, without any Rw to in. 
yourselves, that the talookdars and hades fton 
Oude must be viewed in a very different elders of 
that in which rebels in our old Provinces ht fon 
regarded. I found sufficient reason for foe 
facts that the allegiance of these men T in the 
broke into rebellion, was little more than a aa 
and that they had become British subjects E weal 
of their own; that our rule had brought loss of pro- 
perty upon many of them, and upon some an Unjust 
loss; and that it had diminished the importane 
and arbitrary power of all. I considered these faci 
to be a palliation of rebellion, even where hostility 
to us had been most inveterate; and therefore I put 
aside altogether the punishments of death, trans- 
portation, and imprisonment; and while marking 
those who had rebelled with the penalty which in 
India, as elsewhere, has been again and again recog- 
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urade | 


nised as a fitting punishment of rebels—namely, the 


forfeiture of their rights in the soil—I promised 


indulgence to those who should make prompt sub 


mission. y z 

«I felt that considerations of policy and meth 
and the newness of our rule, prescribed Hi o 
I recorded this in a paper already in the ein 
your honourable committee; and 1 io 
closing this despatch, to show that ee 3 
has been accorded promptly and libera y beg yt 

12. But it is my first duty earnestly fet shih 
honourable committee to consider the ‘Oude en 
will be produced upon the province © iti 


it shall become generally known that, pe to raè 


5 itatingly of its ng 
government speaks hesitating se val 
I cannot but fear hea jont thet 
J fear 


k : order. 
ever of subjection to emio iy ST esistanee Je 
that it will furnish a pretext 10° rits wi! 1 


government, of which many ba P orenfter: edie 


slow to avail themselves now an sts 
“13. But more especially do I feat 
effect. It cannot have escape 


national character. $: 

reducing our garrison 1n i 

of holding the city against us, a 

been no common cause aMi oha 
Since the capture of Lucknow, | sol” 
us the party of the begum oe Oude; F 
represent the royal family © 
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e final sett] t would tend 
respecti ement of many of those di i 
pecting landed rights, whic ose disputes 
source of so much strife an which have been the 
“90. Finally rife and animosity in Oud 
- Finally, I came to the vont ane 
proclamation were i conclusion, that if a | 
Pe otmen issued on the capt 
ow (a point upon whi captures o ratne 
pon which I entertained 
the lasthnowient) E o D ned doubts up to ; 
con hdedtiona S e one not threatening | 
eae s a possible contingency, but declaring | 
i 5 Pee out however, the means by writes | 
axation and indulgence migh i rani 
Aas OESO ie night be obtainable; and 
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the measure of relaxation and mAAR 
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1. I will offer a few w 3 fin OR i 
eoe ie: words in explanation of 
“ J believe that the issu i 
a eof proclamat: i 
the surest or safest mode of mnan ANE | 
of India. ‘Lhe experience of the past “year has fur- 
es examples of the ingenuity with which the ; 
yp 
pve e documents can be perverted, or | 
heir anguage misrepresented by the enemies of the | 
state; and it is a fact, several instances of which 
have come to my knowledge of late, that the word 
of an English officer of 
though a stranger, is mor 
paper. I should therefore have preferr 
Oude, the course which was afterwards taken in 
Rohilcund, and to place instructions in the hands of 
the officers attached to the columns which marched 
through the country, leaving it to ti 
those instructions, and to explain in í í 
through which they passed, the spirit m which the | 
government desired to deal with the people. But I 
knew it to be very probable that no columns would 
le for the purpose m Oude, and that in 
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à vie, 2 + „fanatic ; the y 
lich, i the monl ‘in adventurer without rights pey eh 
it M tie 2 the province; the sepoys, who have passed 
i perty ne leader to another, according as Wau a 
Hh {rom ble to extort the highest pay; and a ee 
N tte talookdars and zemindars, some few of who 
he di head of bands of their own, have plund ae 
M ni oppressed their enemies and those whom fhe 
Pe valved to be our riends; while others, haie 
T les influence, have been tempted or coerced fats 
em. ining the ranks of the begum or the moulvie J 
al ) where js little concert or cohesion between any 
È at these parties. Indeed, between those of ae 
ht um and the moulvie there has been not cil 
Use complete separation, but open hostility. y 
dul. ajg, I cannot think thàt this want of unity will 
able Jong continue, if it shall once become RET that 
a the British government hesitates to declare its right 
Our to possess Oude, and that it regards itself a8) 
) in. wrongful intruder into the place of the dyianty 
fton which the begum claims to represent. I eY 
: of {that this would draw to the side of the begum man 
om tho have hitherto shown no sympathy with ARS 
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i igte gure a national character to her cause. 
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te Pi ; , declaring that the recent acts 
i ofthe people of Oude are acts of rebellion, and that 
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rans- f y eent struggle or to renew it. 
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be conceded in different 
and some other preceding observations 
explained by a brief reference to the 
ion of the talookdars and other land- 


ent condit e te ; 
hol cards their rights in the soil. 


ders, as Te 
hol 24. When we assumed the government of Oude, 


in 1856 the greater part of the province was held by 
talookdars, who represented its aristocracy. They 


have been called the ‘barons of Oude; but this term, 
class, is misleading. Some haa 


kings of Oude, for services 
Some few are the 
but the majority 
good service, 


held office 


under the native government as nazims (i.e, g0Y- 
ernors), OF chuckledars (?.¢., collectors of government 
rents), or having farmed the revenue of extensive 
tracts, had taken advantage of the weakness of the 
native government and its indifference to all con- 
siderations of justice so long as it received revenue ; 
had abused the authority confided to them by that 


government; and by means of deeds of sale, some- 
times extorted by violence, sometimes obtained by 
fraud, had become the nominal proprietors and the 
actual possessors of the villages, or the majority of 
the villages, which formed what they calle 
talookdars, or estates. 
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could get no protection from the government; they | the villages composi 
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use subject to every kind of oppression, tyranny, | government, had eitl 
exaction. In numberless instances they were | had sent their retai 
sale, alienating whatever i i 
„alien proprietary right they | resumed t 
nominally possessed ; and they lost but little by ale Sera 
act, for the practical fruition of proprietary right | to 
they had scarcely known. we 
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ent of India, perha i i 
» Pp ps with more of | the rebellion, 


the British govern 
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come forward in sup 
por 
had endeavoured to earn t 


patent fact that those w 

benefit, and had to our h aa 
yalue the rights which we had rea 
that, far from standing up in deren one 
and in support of the government whick ale 


compelled by the talookdars to execute deeds of |attacks on the Lucknow 
in many ways manifested 


«99. In these circumstances, 
condition of things which existe 
chivalrous justi cs thereby renewing 
at once fa Sits A prudence, determined | which had been IEE in 185 

ese proprietary occupants | the occupants of th 


Interests their in 
ver, Was not the 


Not an indi ca 


Joyal to the government which hag ald 
efriendea c% |} | 
d 


relapsed in 


as a 


body 
the : 


talookd 


obeyed his authority as if he } at, own 
suzerain, and joined the rane b 
in arms against the British = 
deavour to neutralise the usu 
power of the talookdars by co 
proprietary rights of the peo i 
their feelings of seline A 


een 
f th Ose 
vernm ent. 


tterly. 


e 


On the one ha 


the means of reviving them 

0 | rev they h ; 

d their | plete subordination to the teeta pe 

2 no less forward than these latter in ‘their f wa 

which the men of | subvert the authority of that EnG a | 
af 

í On the other hand was the m 

and the | less certain fact that, with but few honourable ex- 


absence of justice, the condition of the actual occu- ceptions, all the talookdars—many who had na 
suffered in the smallest degree by our fiscal measures, 


ene 


fited by them, 


allowed at the settlement to retain all, or nearly 


ng their talookas 
en up arms 


ion o. 


ment. 


e soil to 


court failure; 
the sta 


taking pos 


proprietary occupa: . 
y occupants of the soil, to the exclusion of |and thus to have acknowledge” ii 


middlemen. This i 
. 1 z . 
s instruction was carried into ex- |after they had, as & 


een: mans 

eae districts with undue haste 
= ? 

SNe giant otara and where this took | had been denie 
e to the talookdars, some | when our power 


of whom were depri 3 
been acacia prived of villages which had long | would have been 


to which were n 
5 “The injusti 
een corrected in making i 
but this does not sere aa ea 
ae pues broke 

p xpected, that when i 
l Poena before it had pose 
ae village occupants who h 
oured by the British gover 


to 
ot sati g : 
tisfactorily disproved. would have lowered 


ed settlement; | thr ; 
ate the wrong, ; | throughout India. , 
ection first arose i 

A n | government 1n 
0 a formidable head, | believed to be 


to q aod n 6a gia 
whom it had initiated a pol ment, and in justice | bestowed upon them, 


most powerful class in the icy distasteful ‘to the | fested by nearly all 
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i ae E pai a 


o their S 
talookas, and their titles | to put a premium on insurre 
the characte! % in 


ce might, 
e might, and probably would, have |and destroyed its influence, 


«30, Regard being ha 


out. It might have |in Oude, to the failure © 
in 1856 to 5 
the hereditary, 


ad been so highly |soil, to their unworthy 1° peli 


concede % | 
ction— 


no 
d to the 
f the 


o set 


ars ° 


eee 1o ifoulties 


royi 
province, would have land to the inconcelv® 


OF 
iem ie erm 


d and large 
arom. 
So th Supposed | 
>and thus anne’ || 
and evoking | 


«28. The time arrived when it be 
consider how the province shoulane 
upon the re-establishment of our b 


ene | 
Cessary ty | 


Power and ay, 
nd was the 


against the Britti 
ier themselves participated «| 
ners to aid in the relentless 
residency, had forcitlt | 
f their talookas, and hit f 
their malignant hosti 


which they ha but ju 
ves wholly unfit and un 


session 0 
in the 


body, risen 1m eat 
harshly, | us, and helped to subvert our authority t ie 
d, and in most cases J 


was ull uestion 
q a victory 4 


pisto 
efforts 
08 


8e, 


- The ot | 


dealt 
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desired ty 
1 did no, 
ms and 
e Tobts 
ken 


having a 
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hed and ||| 
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nded the adjudication of claims to pro- 
ist? at! tin the circumstances that have been 
dietary "P ibed, and which would have hampered 
„fly des n at every turn, the surest, the 
olitic, and a thoroughly just course 
safest i be, to declare the proprietary right in the 
gamed UO omsoever appertaining, for all classes, as 
col ( 3 sinned equally) confiscated, and to reserve 
sue iH yernment the right of hereafter disposing 
0 the night seem fitting, at the same time notifying 
ofitas ition of the government to show indulgence 
borea who should tender immediate submission 
d throw themselves upon its mercy. 
“gl. I apprehended little difficulty, and, so far as 
prience has gone, little has, I believe, been found, 
gi Jaining to the talookdars and landowners with 
lag our officer's have come in contact, that the 
reonfiscation’ does not necessarily operate as a 
armanent deprivation of their rights, but that it 
lier in the hands of the government the power of 
ynighing those who shall still persist in rebellion 
afer life and honour have been guaranteed to them, 
afrewarding thosetwho shall promptly come forward 
and give their support to the government and to the 
cause of order, of substituting 1n every case of resto- 
‘ation the undeniable title derived from the will of 
the government, for the doubtful title which alone 
wuld be advanced by the majority of those whom 
the order affected, and of attaching to the fiat of 
restoration such conditions of service (political and 
| military), fealty, and good conduct, as the altered 
circumstances of the province have made essential to 
| the firm establishment of our authority. 
«39, Ihave now stated the considerations which 
| ld me to frame the -proclamation in the form in 
| which it was transmitted to you. 


an 


| urging a reconsideration of the terms of the pro- 


m sce Pernera pn which Sir James Outram’s 
chiefs woul light in which the talookdars and the 
| add ther uld view the proclamation induced me to 
| 36, eto, are before your honourable committee. 
With a re vill not trouble your honourable committee 
me to capitulation of the reasons which appeare) 
“URgestio orbid the adoption of Sir James Outram’s 
“ould ae but lest your honourable committee 
pression nee that I was without any previous 
bject, T of Sir James Outram’s opinion on tie 
taken by Wish to state, that the unfavourable view 
yeont distinguished officer of the substance 


of the 


ro : ò A 
Ment to Reenauon, was a cause of much disappoint 
ERL . 


Missiong Very few weeks previously the chief com- 
ad sent to the government of India an 
tiril aq,- tborate memorandum upon the system 0 
W for Oude after 
tindum „Should be subjugated. In this memo- 
fllowip, dated the 15th EEE S 1858, are the 


[CHANGES 1N oupe, 


ae The sy 
ihe system of settlem 7 
a Will not ent with so-called y 


n ill 
answer at present, if ey ia 


er, in 


hay. i 
ave not influence and weicht 
sin restoring n 
NE g order. The lands 
an active part against us 


reasons, to C eee orden among other 
ward others in th 
e manner 


most acceptable to a nati 
of ‘Teturning franquilligg eee Poar see no prospect 
for the next few years to the old tal ae iene 
T ookdaree system. 
who have mae honid only be given a men 
RRO nor Rat f uson who, having been 
and are possessed of aon es te serve 
mene aupeont of real value.’ eee Moien titona 
T. Subject to the understandi 
those who had been most standing aera to 
dulgence should be extended upon cie artie 
prompt and complete submission, these ano 
accorded exactly with my own; and although I was 
aware that there might easily be difference of opinion 
as to the mode of announcing and of carrying out 
punishment by confiscation, it did not occur to me 
that any such divergence of views as was sub- 
sequently intimated in the chief commissioner's 
letter of the Sth of March could occur between us. 
The belief therein expressed, that there are not a 
dozen landholders in the province who have not 
borne arms against us, seemed to go far towards 
justifying the general and’ sweeping terms of the 
proclamation, to which alone I expected any objection 
on Sir James Outram’s part. 

«38, Lafterwards had occasion to send my military 
secretary, Colonel Stuart, to head-quarters, and I 
took the opportunity to explain to the chief com- 
missioner that I wished him to give the most liberal 
interpretation to the proclamation ; that, for instance, 
the proclamation left it free to notify to any 
talookdar who was deserving of consideration, that 
if he made submission and supported the govern- 
ment, the confiscation of his lands would not take 
effect, and that his claims to property of which he 
might have been deprived upon the annexation 
of the province would be reheard; and ihe Ke 
the case of these hang been re by him, he 
might retain them till the re eee er eeneralsie 

“39. On the zragon ao hs fat in coun- 


i tal 
James Outram being about to 
cil at Calcutta, Mr. Montgomery succeeded to the 


i amissionership of Oude. 

chie A o Mr. Montgomery had, at m request, done 
me the favour of visiting Allahabad before going t 
Lucknow, in order that 1 might have an opponi i iy 
of communicating unreservedly with him upon th 
discharge of his new duties. 


i ew chief commissioner 
3 ee iy ne i with the chief rebels 


-h that his dealing 1 rebar 

T as conciliatory as might pez con 
vith the dignity of the government i eae 
eat liberally and generously a 


should treat y ve support to | 
tendered their allegiance and ga ed i intention 


Lr i y express 
ty. Mr. Montgomery Le 
to oe ‘his matter into his own perso 


t. . hief commissioner 
a 1. On the 20th of A is as follows :— 


m 


in an unotieia ; iven me 
„rote to me, in a ust gl 1 
B enclose & memoran m} r lordship the 


w, which wi 


tain Barro tt € 
or of talookdars who ee indeed invariably 


by vakeel. Generally spe% “a 


ended in person or 


á 


| than a month had elapsed since th 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE: | 


HISTORY OF THE Sa 


- ies 
T 7. come in 1S 
the feeling shown by the men who co 


h z "i 
hey expres r 
excellent. 1 corre se ee 
and seem grateful for the consider: 
3 
WA morandum is enclosed. 


í + of the me iclose 
a the names of twenty-six chiefs of note 


i in various quarters, some of them 
ana D nde from eS who had either 
sey tendered their allegiance to the government 
or had taken the first steps towards gomg so. ee 
far as I am aware, only one of these has swery 

is first intention. F 
Fonn a AA of this memorandum, little more 
i e first appearance 


he proclamation in Lucknow. | he 
E ro On the 22nd of May, the chief commissioner 
sent me a further memorandum from Captain Bar- 


row, which is also under this cover. 
«Tt describes the progress made and the state 


| of feeling prevalent. 


“Tt is right, however, that I should observe, that 
of the three powerful talookdars named in this 
memorandum, one only (Maun Sing) has sided with 
us actively. Of the other two, one (Madhoo Sing) 
is inactive, and the other (Beni Madho) is in arms 
against us. ) ee 

“43, From this last date the chief commissioner 
has furnished weekly reports, which have been for- 
warded to your honourable committee in regular 
course. 

“44, Latterly these have become less favourable. 
The rebels, under the leadership in some cases of 
talookdars, have approached nearer to Lucknow, 
have threatened, and in some places destroyed, the 
civil stations which we had established, and have 
killed some of the native guards. But I am not, 
neither is the chief commissioner of Oude, dis- 
heartened by a temporary check in the progress 
which had been rapidly achieved. j 

E Ina letter received from Mr. Montgomery as I 
am writing, that gentleman says :— 

Pet had settled some 6,000 villages, and every- 
ning was progressing most favourably, when a com- 


bination of circumstances pre 
y vented the pri 
the settlement.’ i Basar oF 


“ But he adds :— 
“<I still say that the mass of the 
es eople are well 
inclined to us. I get secret letters ath messages ; 
? 


n the face of the 
us.’ 


they believe to be well-dis; 


aN They have latterly been 
shis y the influx of fugitives from Rohilcund 
Ipee, who have either io; eens 


as independent marauders, Jemed them. or) set up 
46. I never expected it 


excellency’s 


s great sorrow at the past, | 


An eGan go tri Initiative 


achieved that success, to “8 ii 
thereby inflicted upon the Te that the chaa ~A 
rebels, and plunderers, who Se bands o 

about the city, was not such y 


the limits of the provi expel gy Lang | ponot 
persevering in thair wore a to deter tem ie l mifi 
in other districts of it. - Murder a do ne 

“47, It is not in reason leg, | si 
pressure of the mutinous sepo ae What With | a 
in various parts of the ee TOW Congres he fos p 
hand, and the arts and thre panca on ol | il! ; 
venturers acting as’ leaders of tie desperate ome) (a 
and rebellion should not be kene other, vile | an 
those who are well inclined rie alive, ang the ith 
with the government should not ee their Petes vue 
from doing so. hereby be detent Hag, 

“48. No man is better acqyaj ; out 
ern districts of Oude and thee ae the cag. rot! 
Mr. Wingfield, who is at presence abitants thy || vould 
frontier of the province as special amen On thy f sll 
Goruckpore. Writing on the 6th D Mssioner of f hdt 
Wingfield says :— of June, p f ot 

“í Unsupported by the presence of British aie 
there are many talookdars who, to my carn K i a 
ledge, are deterred from tendering their ee ne we 
which is their sincere wish. Had the saan iwe 
Lucknow only been distributed about the a : | dam 
three-fourths of the talóokdars would, under trust 
promises held out by the proclamation, have been gove 
entirely on our side by this time.’ | m 

“Unfortunately, the garrison of Lucknow cold than 
not be spared, nor any body of troops at all a | plic 
proaching it in strength. s 

«49, But when the season shall arrive at which f ‘elib 
the troops can again move rapidly over the comin, | wel 
when the large police force now being raised by the enag 
chief commissioner at Lucknow shall have reached] Tigh 
its complement and received further organisati J ¥¢ 


and when it shall be manifest that we have the 
means of protecting or supporting those who rea J 
to their allegiance, I cannot doubt that the ma | 
in which the proclamation has been accepte at ae 
many quarters will declare itself generally throug f 
out the province. 

“50. I have now described to y o 
committee the whole course of my ey a | 
regard to the proclamation of the lt n ay |i 
I have at the same time explained the po malo a 
has guided me, and I have informed you 8° t 
its results. s t 

“T respectfully await your jugs eran reat t 

“JT have the honour to be, WHI- ; 
respect, honourable sirs, your mosk ™ 


» 
ble servant, Canne: 


our honouril Å 


“ fee 
Allahabad, June 17th. aed Jot ss 
The second despatch, forwa solution d f 8 
Canning on receipt of he it Cout i 
claring the confidence ° on YS ind 
Directors in his administrarii ma 
follows :— j iret fl! | a 
able the Court  : et 

iu Seas India Comp eh says 1 
“ Foreign Department, Allahabat of the k d 


“Hon. Sirs —Your despaten) of 
of May, reached me two days apa t to S if 
“I beg your honourable rout & 
warmest thanks for the assuran 
confidence which that despata X qin it 
your honourable court embo 1 


hich his past acts have been 


e that the expectations expressed by 
Je court as to the spirit in which the 
n of proprietary rights in Oude 
ll not be disappointed, when you 
izance of the despatch which I 
ddress to the secret committee 
and which, as being the sequel 
lready in the hands of your 
t, will no doubt have been laid 


Í 


able court observe, that I must 
that the words of the pro- 
the comment on it which you 
ded by the actions of the 


«4, Your honour 
have been well aw 


a eee i 
INDIAN MUTINY. as 
THE 
“7, To attempt [m empty, | 


oel t ` 
ditions and deve © define more precisely the con- 


should be awarded at to which i 


peared to me mo. 


ment. 

is 9. Your honourable court will of course bear in 
mind that the proclamation was addressed to a 
province in arms, throughout which we had not at 
that time a surviving frieud or interest to defend, 


ion of | and that therefore any fear of danger from an 


t have produced the expectat 


much more general and indiscriminate dispossession 


outburst of resistance by which matters should be 


t with justice or with made worse was imaginary. 


than could have been consisten 


But it was not without | review of the whole subject, 
ing the proclamation, I 
peremptory, and, so to speak, 
h declare that the proprietary 
province is confiscated to the 
dispose of that right in such 


policy. 

«Undoubtedly this is so. 
deliberation that, in fram 
wed the positive, 
enacting words whic 
tight in the soil of the p 
government, which will 
manner as it may deem fitting. 

"4, As this point was scarce 


p ly touched upon in | to suppose 
my above-mentioned despatch to the secret com- 


“10, Upon a careful and, I hope, dispassionate 
I cannot but think that 
the words in which the proclamation was couched 
were those most befitting the government of India 
jn its relations with its rebellious province, and best 
calculated to effect eventually a real and sure pacifi- 
cation. But the question was one of very great | 
difficulty; and I entreat your honourable court not 


that T am so presumptuous as to deprecate 


criticism of the mode in which the difficulty was 


"mittee, I will take leav A Oa al vac 
ake leave to add a further brief ex nee To lately received from Lucknow, 


Heraion upon it. I have said that it is in the 
| iie ` those to whom the proclamation 
| to ae to care very little for the thre 
j ve a great respect for the distinct o 
A rebel landholder, t 


was 


o whom 


| Superior authority. 
did not make 


1) N n 
J p nore should be said than that if he 
| œ mssion soon his rights wo 


and dispatched to your honourable court by this 
but | and by the preceding mail, show that one of h 
f| chìef commissioner's greatest embarrassments i the 
want of sufficient means to protect the Jandho. aem 
to tender their allegiance, but whom 
fectually defend until 


te rebels and mutineers 


ld be liable to con- 
Station, would be likel 7 i the bands of the more desperat 
rust for his escape y , í ; hall have been 
ikely to trust for i h which still harass the prona an aoa 


hapter of accidents, and to the chance of 
‘iste defeating criminatory evidence, and 
mart submission and cling 

ose immediate influence mi 


to the cause | & 
ht be nearest 

if he should be made to cases of many, who have 
hts is already make submission, 
he executive 
lacing another pro- 


ithdrawal of his rig 
t only remains 
effect to it by p 


d and destroyed, a0 0) we 
o the troops through We 
OTe ra n. Aeosrdingly, in the | 


t 
PE T The delay 


e best hope left to | ¢ nishes proof that the spirit 4 at the temper © 


sion, and that th 
out as large a c 
possible while there is ye 
allegiance would ass 


r what would 


Jaim to profferei 
t time, his 
uredly be 


amy business to conside: 
ne and hasten a return 
part of those addressed; a0 


n misunderstood, an 
ees tea is gradually tending towa 


the rovine 

allegiance ie Cannina.” 
“ i, 
ca - that before 


d, t 
Tt has already been oe and, the sove- 


d I was of these despatches reache sa Company had- 


ld best be done b making i 


; ee that the rewards actual 
a ere very large; that the pum 
ise for rebellion was very heay, 

_ 8 punishment a door of escap 


shment | passed away, 
y, but! things which fa 


S : y 
d| ragnty ° and a numbered among 


e was!” On the 9th of Augue 507 
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a 
NEW COUNCIL FOR INDIA. ] 
is rivilege ac- 
i < in exercise of the privileg 
Directors, 12 ee 


: th section o 
cords i oa and political existence 
eee lose, elected seven of their 
was brought to a clos®, Weir Hogg 
members—namely, Sir James Weir ee 
Charles Mills, John Shepherd, Elliot 1 [ac- 
naghten, Ross Donelly Mangles, W Uim 
Joseph Eastwick, and Henry Thoby Prin- 
sep, Esqrs., to brena Kii Fei 

cil for India—the remaining €1g a 
ARE council-table being nominees of 
the crown. On Thursday, September 2nd, 
the last official meeting a the Gort of 

irectors was held at its house 1n Leaden- 
aime its final act being an expres- 
sion of recognition of the faithful services 
of its officers and dependents. This duty 
performed, the pan Te formally T 
and, as the clocks of the metropolis struck 
the hour of noon, the once imperial potency 
of the pm ee Company became a tra- 
dition of the past. 

On the following day (Friday, September 
8rd), the Indian council, incorporated under 
the act of 21st and 22nd Victoria, assembled 
for the first time at the India House, in | 
Leadenhall-street, in the chamber wherein, | 
for many years, the Court of Directors had | 
been accustomed to hold their councils. 
Shortly after two o’clock, Lord Stanley, 
secretary of state for India, and president of 
the council, took his seat, and announced, in 
the first place, the names of the eight mem- 
bers whom her majesty had been pleased 
to nominate to the council of India—viz., 
Sir John L. M. Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B. ;* 
Sir Frederick Currie, Bart.; Sir Henry C. 
Montgomery, Bart.; Major-general ` Sir 
Poe ies, KCB; Colonel Sir 

-, Vaulley, K.C.B.; Lieutenant- 
colonel Sir iene C. Rawlinson, KCB, 
d goba P. Willoughby, and William 
Re ran eae of the 
AEN eae chiefly occupied in 
A Hee e order of future proceedings, 

on of the council into commit. 


of the East Ind 


la Com an 
The council was Fany, was selected. 


John Lawrence had-not yet arriy, 


qa 
Baty ies 


| peaceably, and almost without | “iti 


Leadenhall-street, and o th 
ae peel a 1a 
missioners for the affairs jp TA the 
non-row, immediately before ql inot 
Y belore the n? MC 
ment of the act, were, in © is 
to form the establishme 
of state in council: w 8 
E 1c; who w cret; 
.with all convenien ac Si 


arrangements and reductions mak 


business. Carrying out tł 
the statute in that respect 
and Mr. Leach—the former Nne [i 
interest of the establishment in p -5,™ the | 
street, and the latter in that | 
Control—had, by the direction of tl i 
tary of state for India, prepared A | 
for the consolidation of the two ace 
ments, and a scale of retirine pena i 
the officials in- the several depart ie i! 
whose services were no longer re tie i| 
under the new state of things, or wlot | 
wish to retire—reference being had in every | 
case to length of service. The scheme re. 
commended, that the period of service en- {i 
titling the Company’s servants to retire on 
full pay, should be reduced from fifty to 
forty-five years; and that three-fourths of | | 
the salary should be allowed after thirty 
years’ service, and two-thirds after twenty | 
years. i 
And thus ends a chapter in the world’s 
history, which will remain a record of one 


very apex of human power, to a conti i 
of comparative obscurity, that the roi | 
ever produced in its wildest ar ' 
The East India Company, which for nett | 
two centuries had been prone a 
: i r j ns l 
reached imperial dimensions, a mori | 
put off its greatness, and, 1 x p Asis | 
character, descended to the tom i 
career was without a para 


: i 
without a precedent. Only onc? Es 
acquired bY only ot 
at t authority : 

at home, were withou aiil 


! stitutional decree. a 
a power so great, 80 mag 
yet so accessible to th 


‘should disappear amidst 


cre. || 


of the most remarkable transitions from the aia 
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of L sor 5 
all | | cessful operations of the British 
i pae S vainst the rebellious armies of Hin- 
: | tae nave already been traced, in the pro- 
of J) dostan, 20% E encement 
re 14) of this work, up to the commence 


7 3 

me | fie rainy season of 1858. We have now, 
iN | therefore to resume and continue the de- 
Se he ) 


jump ; R i lior rebels, under 

RA. ‘ther triumphs over the numerous In Central India, the Gwa ; 
i alt et Re itands of insurgents, by whom | Tantia Topee and the Banda nawab, had, 
| | a fairest provinces of India were|on the 26th of August, surrounded the 
“ay ny gs and devastated. town of Jhalra Patun, and taken possession 
a eid of June, the state of matters, | of it after a feeble Hears N org 
H | Pisce with the revolt, was as follows. Hoora o the damad JOE Dar ; ney 
i 4 rer : a vy contribu ; 

li in Rohilcund was powerless : evied heavy | Lee 
a a Bsns of Oude’s army, dispirited by | took possession ict ie aCe 
to | continuous defeat and by harassing flight, | and aun ae ea, 
of | t that it had but a few more months of | of the ene das diceene noes 
rty ii pite before its annihilation: the talee DE a Em Michel, with the Mhow 
mt its of Oude, generally, had been ae Feld force, went in pursuit, and, on the 16th 

||} ‘emfied into submission, or were anxiously e Senteraber, came up with the enemy, 
Its] amsiting the appearance of a British force |o verve attacked and defeated near Heore, 
one J \todeliver them from the oppression of the ee ae of most of their guns, On 
the ia (insurgent troops: Allahabad and Azimgurh, | wit 5th of the same month, Colonel 
jon [| vith the surrounding districts, were slowly | the ith 200 cavalry and 300 infantry, 

Nf ste a : bmis- | Roberts, with bels between 
has Hi tettling down to a state of renewed su mis ico totally defeated a body of rebe ives 
si | | tion: the Gwalior contingent had been also to d Goojerah; 450 dead bo 

hi mo) ee me Gwalior an The British Joss 
aly I) Analy crushed ; and, notwithstanding aoma being left on the field. Us Ne ih 
7 . D A) NL. 
| it | freasonable attempts, by emissaries H ilie consisted. of one officer, Mee ceri cutl 
of ]| Sana, to tamper with the troops ot 119) iment, killed; four officer een 
uh i [i Maharajah (but which, fortunately, were dis- bee aa and file killed, and ieee d during 
il J) ered and punished), Scindia was feni E E Op pOn uPA aah eNO 
vail eee mn his hereditary states. In Ou e| the interval bee e Goll season, for €x- 
ie i m the direction of the Punjab, ap and the return of | of the European | | 
af | lots of boding mischief were ente biting the superiority o the rebellious | 
bo A] tained; p it was| h 


j Dut, in the latter province, 


g | tion with the Sikh levies of 75,000 


1 


ins) | J) Me 


i 
i 
Hoye”; and the Europeans: 
However thi not for 

dee R 


Wg 
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occupy the districts recovered by them more 
completely with European troops, and to 
keep’ a vigilant eye upon the Sikhs, who 
Were intermingled in detachments with the 
British -garrisons, and, whether justly or 
not, were now regarded with suspicion. 


d! forces, un 


Biers 
s might be as to probabil a 
necessary by the authorities, 


i 0 
native troops 
der their various leaders A 
a spirited affair my 
lace at Pon 

ol 


and loyal 


à instances 
ther instances, 
aedi which took plag a 
tified town a few ml vest 
i 


into which a re 


1 capability Q $ 
Colonel Smith, ¥ 


4 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
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| sected by deep ravines and covered with 


| concentrated position near the fort ; mortars 
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him to retire from his position ; pity as Me | 
fused to listen to any terms of pact 

arrangement, nothing remained but to en- 

force his surrender. Some heavy guns, ac- 
companied by & reinforcement under ere 
cadier-general Napier, were consequent y 
sent for from Gwalior ; but this ise 7 
to Smith’s force, which already Guns z 
of 100 men of her majesty’s 86th rer 
900 of the 25th Bombay native infantry A 
and some irregular cavalry, artillery, ano 
engineers, although it made the force befor 
Powrie of imposing dimensions, Was sti 

inadequate to surround the place: and thus, 
while on one side batteries were erected 3 on 
the other, a difficult piece of ground, inter- 


thick jungle, remained available for the 
retreat of the enemy when they chose to 
avail themselves of the facility. On the 
20th of August the whole force took up a 


were placed in position, and a vigorous 
shelling was kept up on the works. A 
breaching battery was likewise commenced 
within 300 yards of the walls—the 95th, 
with their Enfields, keeping up a galling 
fire, at 400 yards, on the besieged wherever 
they showed themselves. The enemy replied 
actively with musketry and round shot; and 
Captain Fisher, of the 95th, was shot through 
the body, but not mortally. The breaching 
battery was complete on the morning of the 
22nd, but became useless ; for, in the night, 
the rebels had fled through the ravines and 


lin the direction of 


strongest side of the Work S 
and blown up; and so ae ae isan 
in that part of Central Tae the campy ni 

There were expeditions, ag i ; Aen | 

G ? ro 
tended with a considerable’ which Were af 
cess. Towards the end es e, 
columns were sent out from AUSE, fr 
Sir Hugh Rose’s triumphs— d 
Mynapore. This column an of them tg 
tachments from the 8rd Euro "sted of dy. 
Bombay native infantry, eae 
the Bhopaul contingent, and fift ae of | 
cavalry, under Captain Montre iewi 
24th Bombay native infantry | 
was divided ; and the 24th, witht 
had the good fortune to fall ; 
enemy, and kill a number of the 


m near My. 


napore, before the others came y The | 
second column went out westward toatl o 
Goona, under the command of Colonel a 
Liddell, but had no opportunity of meetin ae 
with the enemy. : a 
In Oude, the hunt after rebels was equally a 
vigorous. Sir Hope Grant, having relied | ind 
Fyzabad on the 6th of August, marchedto | Pre 
Sultanpore, where lay 18,000 of the enemy | mai 
under Bainie Madhoo and other chiefs. He | md 
occupied the right. portion or cantonment | But 
without opposition, and subsequently crose ] Jti 
the Goomtee, driving the main body of rebels] sik 


up the country to the north-east ; whilst some | 
descended the stream, and threatened to 1 


Jungle, taking with them two guns. Colonel 
Smith’s brigade started in pursuit imme- 
diately it was known that the rebels had 
fled south-west to Rajghur, half-way be- 
tween Indore and Powrie. After a march 
of twenty-two miles through thick jungle 
during the day, the force came up with 
the enemy’s camp, which had just been 
evacuated. The retreat had been so pre- 
cipitate that the two guns were abandoned 
and were found by Colonel Smith in a 
tank. The force, unable to follow the fugi- 
fives through an almost trackless jungle 
returned to Powrie on the Brd. Gace 
Napier, however, desirous of catching some 


of the rebels, sent o 

fee parter the loth ah mee 
lve infantry, 2 i í 

of the 86th and 95th, and een iifantry 

porot Mead’s troop. These left sabe 

torced marches on the 27th of August 

Yious to which, all the fort gun vite: 

in R gae destroyed, an 


i Collectio 


ai pri. ra 


Powrie by 


S, Seventeen 


d part of the 


, Haridwar. An eGangotri Initiative 
RET ASS a 


cross into Shahabad and Behar. Seve J ton 
steamers, however, were sent from Dura IES 
up to Bulleah, to stop the passag? ent w 


Ma 

Ganges; and all boats that could be fou ig 
were destroyed. ii 
The tebal: thus ousted from m 

and Sultanpore, appeared to me i 

themselves over the country; * Shade 

of them finding their way a ret | 

and Behar, in which Pro o i | 


and encouraged every hort 
easily eluded the troops; i 

strength in fruitless mare E „e Jog 
nephew, again in his om 
was at the same A J 
lecting men and ammunitio Jevels i, 
lous success. The proje? 
formidable jungle had 
consequently, a secur 
for the marauders. 
that the plan of 
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1858] 
to invade Oude with 
ompact columns, who numerous | 2 [AFFAIR 
it tail the numerous forts ae take ee of zemi AT RAHIMABAD, 
| ie country, which might not Oe over ieee tore he PANN who had 
jlt tasks for the natives had i a diffi- | anxi icf men of at Rahimab ad agreed to | 
% “glesome dread of those Seti imbibed a Reece to as t the district ad. One of 
tro, | ue that once surrounded all forts, know- eons an sist the aes to be | 
> of ] i taken and all the def 2 e were sure hem to his Seana Per officer in 
uty | te An “ikely that Sir C A bayoneted quently, in en position padar among 
de | age rebel army intl fe in would meee ing party. TI munication with Was, conse- | 
4th | bably have to A erri eld. He might half-way to E police had ia n the advanc- | 
Sof he which to: j a a. guerilla aa message was i scene of ae reached | 
ight 3 Oe b erribly harassi - | from his fri received b eting, when 
the | puree Saver would not never a to | of affairs eat à, Na Captain Dar | 
thei J country 1O eing occupi zent the ; ad sud ng that t n| 
W aa m aa a 
i | mst depend upon the B a ba sery ae aee ee 
My jisarming process. There was ess of the | Undeter infant , and musteri 
y- H f as at this ti ndeterred by thi ry and 1,2 ng at 
The | Jittle doubt that the H is time | for s y this infor 4; 00 cavs 
x Oude, with the Leper, pple ae See eae mes eae | 
| as tired of anar 1e se own, wi ntil withi om 
nel anarchy, and w poys, | observed , When the enemy’ in a mile 
sian Al purchase peace ateany: pri would gladl manceuvring i my’s cavalry was ` 
ig | however, a sted ae ; The ae Ao the chance minig front of a | 
all Bey offered their DARRA and cau. eee vigorous ade pea upon 
j y sion in writi stantl base tai 
ered e Mussulmans of course h writing. | a fai y charged th ptain Daw- í 
A ted thei .| a faint sho e enemy, wh 1 
di md would do so to tl a e infidels, | tl w of defence, b y, who, after 
Even those re end of tl | the town, fr ce, broke, and fled i 
my, en those that were A he chapter. | str , from which 3 ed into 
ie | amined a dogged Y submissive, ea by street. At ee driven | 
nent a took no pains to ron en demeanour, | upon ma a good position ae i aA 
ssetl ie formed the ee a Bk dislike. | near, it e pursuing party ; but ma opened 
shes Ye m, and would rity of the po , it was withdrawn. D , as they came | 
; yielded d, perhaps popu- | ever, to secur! : . Determined, 1 | 
me E anik. Se (Ei ps, at once hav eyer; cure this, tl 5 , how- | 
| auaded to coe Hindoos have eee if, and, eat, pohe dashed after | 
alll “At the hee er. per- loopholed walls, Mae rT Seah fire from | 
pore | tion was re ne of September, infor it was being drawn thr m reaching it as | 
Pie AI eted hi received that the es way, and, cutting d rough a fortified gate- 
: msel@raboututhi ana had ve own the gunner | 
i orghuree, in out thirteen miles fr ossession of the trophy. Th s, took | 
g bos His Oude, in aj s from| draught ce rophy. ‘The traces of the | 
abi | Bala E companions aaa 7 bam- | the e E ne fle pe nil | 
atl f Dharee Re ines, Oa e stated to be| captor i cen to flight; and th 
| || rma , Oodgir, Abba Dh aptors, who were exposed to terri 
el 1 Baboo K moo Anetra (C a anwoh | were c $ oa errific fire, | 
itis | Kha ia, Gangadhur Tanti e compelled to withd D | 
o an gadhur Ta P ; raw it by hand 
W |. dla, and M Kuttay, Shah w nan position where it could be ei an 
torte | Dore. T} ahomed Isha “Yo hmed- upon its Jate posse ; pellet | 
| “hy he number nad; of Shahjehan- building eS The principal | 
jot | fee decrea : i f his personal adherents the BN TA Toe we | 
EN ased si ne possession © the police f i i 
eat shat sents at F since the defeat of th j pogo Oe vith the | " 
yes ed that } Kazeegunge; but i e| exception of the gate-house, tl ge 
eee a $ ) ut 5 : ? he massive 
a | eee eer ot E ie dan were speedily battered down | 
Ee 
gt d Whig ao XEN J ir lives. n this brilli j 
ain gent s Kea ge nent TN little affair, the English had fn thie i | 
2 n n iv : f F 
| pi Gime me uponithke ee A a wounded; while the loss on the side | | 
2 ember * to that cit il th S DRR the enemy, Was seventy killed, twenty-six | | 
| qronted and, in co y e previous wounded, and twenty-five prisoner The | 
of Mun: to the civil nsequence, had heen | troops of the professedly friendly chief who 
Unde, Vad vil charge of the district d i i assist | 
th r the ea A e distri¢ þa marched out wi the police to assist | 
ia following stinguished himself | them, fled the momen the firing COM- | 
panied sehen cireumstances .—On| menced, â d only reap eared when the | 
| 550 aa by Captai t, this gentleman, ac- | victory Was secure; and eir chief, Burrud 
itary saunas Dawson and a body | Sing, who had given the infi mation 1 e 
, proceeded to meet an | first instance, di ț show hms 
én full possession 
1 
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See ante, P 84. 
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hen he made his salaams, and 


i scort to protect him. This 
aia S ueh a r affair as com- 
e Sith ‘Hes operations of a campaign, 
r evertheless important 1n its influence 
naam ie native mind, since 1t showed ae 
le of Oude what even raw levies, under 
mand, could 


the place, W 


peop See ain 
Myelish discipline and com 
pee a eroat either guns or cavalry ; o 
newly-raised military pon aa kanns 
driven upwards of 4,000 armed rebels, pte: 
vided with cavalry and artillery, out of an 
easily defensible town, where the buildings 
were loopholed, and gmo every house ha 
verted into a fortress. 

on letter from Lucknow, of the 26th of 
September, gave the following account of a 
conflict with the rebels at Selimpore, a 
town about twenty miles from the former 
city. The writer says—“ Since my last, we 
have had a splendid fight, and killed a very 
large number of the enemy. On Wednes- 
day, intelligence was received of the ap- 
proach of a large number of rebels, about 
3,000, under Moosahib Ally, in the direc- 
tio of Gooshaengunj. At nine o’clock 
that same evening, a force moved out from 


Lucknow, consisting of portions of H.M.’s 
88th and 23rd regiments, police cavalry, 
and a horse battery. I have not been able 
to ascertain who took the command. On 
Thursday morning, the booming of our 
guns was distinctly audible, and the fire 
was kept up till about 11 a.m. We were 
all anxiously looking out for the news of 


the encounter; for we all made sure that 
our troops were having a brush with the 
enemy; but it was not till the following 
day (Friday) that we became aware of the 
magnificence of our victory, From the 
hurried and disjointed accounts which I 
have yet heard, it appears that our troops 
came upon the enemy very suddenly on 
Thursday morning. He had taken posses- 
sion of a fort on the river side, which, from 


its position, presented natural obstacles | 


to storming, and was decided] 
stronghold. Our guns were Bonen af 
400 yards of this fort, and a hot fire Opened 
on the enemy’s batteries, Of course this 
caused much confusion among the Pandies 
ped iome loss also, as we had treated them 
Ta cl as well as shot. The infantry were 
| ae brought forward; and, with a gallant 
may Lotwithstanding every obstacle they 
Cal the place, and then began the work 
ce and cartridge. Every, house 
ry 2 Sire was filled with armed 


men, aud not a single o 

le 
escape. Our fellows did K> Permits 
didly. 1° Work gt 


It was one sex; 
ser 
HS ot Shoot} Spey, 


bayoneting; and when ne te i 
that it took nearly three hon,- consid ani ||] Do 

eT pets urs t Cred h 
the affair, after the stormine omple ||] tel 
suppose the slaughter was Rae. We May vel | mad 
hundred of the enemy, at Re even ||| Mim 
putation, were killed within e owes com. ||] if K 
besides those who had remain i enelosura pui 
fort, and who, in their fli i Ont of the tion 
killed by the cavalry or ra eTe cithe } helt 
Goomtee. The fort of Selim ned m the |] gett 
the action took place, is about ee Where | stron 
from Lucknow, on the wa ~ gs | poe 
gunj, towards the south-east, The | r 
will, no doubt, give a proper lesot ae vas. 
leaders who have lately been distuthing A | A 
peace of the Lucknow district: mda Wie? 
will now, I am inclined to think, beat ae i 
treat in the direction of Gonda, or some || to ti 
other trans-Gogra district. Our losom | ve 
this occasion was, I hear, very light: fo. | expe 
soldiers killed and seven wounded.” The ||! Shal 
writer further says—“ The other day, two ||) 7,00 


officers took a rather longer ride than usul f adva 
into the country, beyond cantonments || of" 
They were encountered by two of the | the 
enemy’s sowars, who had, no doubt, let Mff muc 
their picket with the view of reconnoitring f litli 
The sowars discharged their carbines a |} the 
our two heroes, and one of the latter nar: i ‘Teet 
rowly escaped being killed, as the i a 
grazed his shoulders. The sowars, ad = 
that their fire had proved useless, and A i vin 
ing a return of the compliment, A ieee 
The officers gu i "i “adh 
They did not polish them of ME ik 
erates but ek them prison a te 
them back to Lucknow, where We) © 
hanged.” 

At length the m 


d 
| 
| 


ie | 
tober ame ig] 
onth of Oe tigations d 


and, with the cold season, Paa | 

movements preparatory oe The pe i 
: = sides: Ht 

paign, became visible on a? sn ae pe 


of the commander-in-chief, 
with his usual habit, were rid ari 
himself, until the moment i 
their prudent developmen P aan 
officers of his staff, the camp Dan 
stood as not likely to Pe Be ' i 
scale. Jarge bodies oe ed ab an 
sumed,- were to be col A e the 7 
points, rather to circum p 
operations, than tO Oude b 
actual work of clearıng ~E you 
to two columns, whic 
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- qultaneously from the north and 


lto c The first, descending from Ro- 
len i th a ander Colonel Troup, would clear 
and filets and Bareitch, driving in- the 
ted (|| yan’ ards Lucknow. The second, com- 
lete |] ie py Sir Hope Grant, was to clear 


| ded j 
je ach and Goruckpore, then infested 


Ven | Anime fal gangs of Dacoits; and then, 
Om, i ae to Gonda, would drive the sec- 
in | al the rebel force which had found 
he | vote there, also towards Lucknow, the 
the I erts0™ of which was to be increased, and 
here IH] strong bodies of troops stationed at Cawn- 
“tet pre, Futtehpore, and other places along 
nen. (| theriver frontier. By this arrangement, it 
fri HH as considered the rebels would have but 
how ||| one alternative 5 namely, either to fly to 
stie ||| the north-east, and so bury themselves in 
who ||| the Nepaulese Terai, which eventually they 
are | 
some 
$ On | 
fone 
The 
to 
usual 
ents, 
m “the hands of Europeans, and covered with | strength of armies. 
y et 
rug f little fighting was anticipated ; although, by 
sat || the best accounts, the enemy had again col- | weakest European colu 
mar: | lected a force of 68,000 men for a last effort. 
ball The facility with which the rebel ranks had | success depended u 
eing |} been, and continued to be recruited, was 
r | most marvellous. But a few weeks pre- 
te ae Tantia Topee had but 8,000 under With 
v | ae He had since been beaten about 
A R imes; and was then actually march- 


i tion, 
yy carth, 
| for ¢ 


| 


. make one last but hopeless efor 
dependence of their country. 
W the Femme limit of territory occupt 
ent of the ¢ i. I 
i M n final campagn, might be tr 
“andilah and Daryabad on the nort 


ace 


Place 
es 


wi there was much territory 
Within the limits, over which 


hels 
S : f 
Yor, o exercised control; and t 

$ 3v 


a | a ds Saugor, with a force of 15,000 | the following mem 
| Jule followers! Again, in Sha- 
ng had ne a short time before, Koer To all Civil Oficers m Oude. 
tonehit 8 ut 5,000 men, new levies had} , Memorand ili 

8 e rebel force around J ugdespore | to call the particular athe aerate: 


ed maintenance © 
and cenit 


ritish i ence- z 
h in Oude at the comm fluenontingent f 
f the country, by a line drawn | fhe services ° 


and Yaabad on the east, and Sultanpore necessary ony 
ertabgarh on the south. Between 


named, communications Wer? | not call o 
in- 


the 
his inter- 


[Memoraxpum, 


ruption w i 
as especially the case between 


Luckn 

ow and Sult J 

an anpore, p 

ee Was almost ahi hee ae ee 

cite ea {ui-distant from ; 

a ae "Orak ad; as we have we 

g grcat numbers; as they had also 
«l 


at Amathi 
tance BR isan to the west of Sul- 
west from Amathie Bait : Rae mice 
numerous. army ates me Madhoo had a 
the Bareitch districts with ates et 
east of the Gogra ae ae P 
enemy’s hands,” bane 0 ae be A 
begum, with a fois ene n T 
men and twelve guns. Still funy He 
Gio, ith at ke oe N 
Mahomdee, one march from the Hane, 
pont of Daryabad, was Khan Bahadoor 
nan, with about 8,000 men and twelve 


dil do; or, by forced marches, endeavour | guns; and numerous smaller parties of 
| to turn Grant’s column at Azimgurh, and | rebels occupied the whole country from 
escape into Tirhoot. It was, however, | thence to the frontiers of Nepaul. It was 
expected, that a force then concentrating in | evident, by these details, that the enemy 
Shahabad, and which amounted to about|was strong in numbers; but it was also 
| 7000 men, would, in such case, be ready to | clear, that, by their successive and contin- 
| advance across the river for the protection | uous defeats, they had lost that confidence 
“of Tirhoot, that district being chiefly in |in their might which constitutes the real 


Tt was known and felt 


much valuable property. At all events, very | that there was not the least chance of these 


men holding their ground against even the 
mn that might be 


opposed to them; and consequently their 
pon the strategy by 
which they could elude, rather than en- 
counter, the risks of an engagement. 
a view to prevent any collision 
between the civil and military ante 
during the campaign about to open in Oude, 
I orandum was issued by 


the chief commissioner of the province :— 


m— The chief commisstoner desires 


rs to the fo 


to eure ` 
J nearly 24,000 ; and so, in every direc- | and civil office shortly be expected to com- 
armed men seemed to spring from the |o rations in Oude may 

to) 


n ex _ The services of ever 
ona 
t | mence 


armed servant a io GES f the rebellion 


+) co-operating 


ent will be required 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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DER TO DISARM] 


the desire or wit 


ae ee ees to the military police, the chief 


i 9 direct that civil 
issi deems it necessary to 

e a issue any orders to such of he 
eee may be serving in their districts, unicat he 
Pace have been specially placed under their orders 
for district duties. A 
«Lucknow, October Sth, 1858.’ ki 
| A proclamation was also issued by the 


| | authorities, addressed to the people of Oude, 


in the following terms :— 


recti ernor-general in Council. 
EE n E Oude hereby calls upon 
| | all talookdars, zemindars, inhabitants, and residents 
in Oude, of every grade and class, with the excep rar 
herein enumerated, to deliver up to the servani F o 
government at the nearest police-station, mt D 
| | one month from the date of this proclamation, a 
| | cannon, fire-arms, swords, bows, arrows, spears, or 
other description of weapons whatever ; also alt 
gunpowder, shot, shell, sulphur, saltpetre, an 
munitions of war of every kind. | 

“JI, Failing in obedience to this, or whosoever 
after the period of one month from this date, shall 
be convicted of wearing or possessing any of the 
weapons or warlike stores above mentioned, he shall 
be subjected to the penalty or fine of 5,000 rs., and 
| | of imprisonment for one year, with flogging; and if 
a landholder, of the confiscation of his lands. 

«JJI. In case of the discovery of concealed arms, 
the owner of which cannot be traced, the like 
pranie: shall be inflicted upon the talookdar or 
andholder of the place, or on the village community 
where they may be discovered. 

“TV. Further, it is notified that if any talookdar or 
other inhabitant of Oude, after the issue of an order 
| for the dismantling of his fort, shall in any way 

attempt to reconstruct the fortification, or shall have 
in his possession, or shall make preparation for 
casting or collecting any cannon or munitions of 
war, his talooka or lands shall be liable to be con- 
fiscated, in addition to such other punishments as 
may be awarded. 

a y ae giving information which may lead 
ry of concealed Weapons, gunpowder, 


in his district. 


The fne, or, if no fine be imposed, to a reward. 
. v2: Deputy-commissioners or officers i 
districts, will be hereafter authorised to ee 
certain rules, licences duly signed and sealed to 
carry and possess or make and sell gunpowder ‘and 
warlike weapons to parties of approved character 

- “VIT. Such licences shall confer no right to make, 


sell, or possess cann inti 
ae on of any descri 
nition for cannon. eX phon, or ammu- 


{ 

|| © “VOM Anyi 

Ji, Any infringement of th 
punished by the penalties above specified, 
j 

! 
i 


“IX. The classes exempted from th 


or i 3 
z A and government, officials, empl. 
age,“ (Signed) F. D. Forsy1 

_ “Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. of Oude.” 


gth, on the 18th of October, 1858, 


i re 
| the final. 
| | subjugatio 


E OO ka I 
| h the concurrence of the senior that formed the population oao | 


four heavy guns and six fiel. ss leng, vith | 1 
s i 


or munitions of war, shall be entitled to a moiety of | 


ampaign, by which th 
Maat ss) DY” © complet 
ae the discontented sions 


OF THE a 


ZA 
be effected, commenced p Oude Y Lapel 

i a he 
from Allahabad, of a colin epatu LA) sds 
the 1st Belooch battalion, te. Sisting a) | pd 
cavalry, the 9th Punjab infantr ls wjp | | om 
light horse, and the 79th iene e Lahore a in 


head-quarters’ division crossed bs 
a bridge of boats established Oude by ni 


near Allahabad, and took a Souther] Oraon sist 
tion towards Sultanpore, upon eG ites, | ie 
In Central India hostilities had Oomtee, | | oA 
commenced in earnest, and on the. 19 te a 
October, a force, under ‘General vee || ae 
overtook and attacked a Strong hod iche) Pi 


| 
enemy, commanded by Tantia T) of the | 

| 

| 


person, at Scindwa, a town lying na | vhe 
east from Chundairee, on the route fo, | him 
Tehree to Oozein. So sudden: and a Lf s 
pected was the attack, that the rebel chif | gn 
had scarcely time to turn and form line | im 
before the English troops were in the mids | On 
of his men. The left and centre of Gener | tha 
Michel’s force were covered by the town of | md 
Scindwa, and the line from the right wa, | E 

el 


formed by the 8th hussars, 17th lancer, 
lst Bombay lancers, Blake’s troop of horse 
artillery, 3rd Bombay cavalry, Maynes | 
horse, Bengal 9-pounder battery, her m- J 
jesty’s 92nd, her majesty’s 71st, 19th naire} 
infantry, with two detachments of the 17th J 
lancers and 3rd Bombay cavalry. T | 
enemy vainly attempted to turn the ng 


. vibes, ts || 
wing ; and his cavalry made similar attenti J | 
spon He left of the cavalry hue, ui | ‘a 
promptly met by the Bengal battery, “of 


th 
infantry in echelon. The hussars and 17 


lancers made two brilliant a then se | i 
rde | 


orse, a ‘ct ii 
about seventy sabres, E of aa 
charge into the rear ot ® ean h 

1,000, and killing some twen 7 aly 
ground being unsuited for “ita foe 
ments, the enemy were pe seste 
almost with pea w d 

over nine miles, t oA le ed 


to the British force. consiste $ 


the flying enemy; an 
lost time by taking o 
his pursuit, Having * 
intelligence of the a 


fe 1858] 


Me desperate effort, the troops, who 


ched sixty-two miles in sixty hours, 
a with the rear-guard of Tantia 

the 27th of the month, at Korrai, 
0 e tered it to the winds—the rebels, 
ds s mbered between two and three 
i nd, scarcely offering a ‘show of re- 
tho ce; but, throwing away their arms, 
f nd were pursued and cut down as far 
i fled, a town nine miles from the 


as being disposed of in this 
. Tantia Topee, with the main body, 
i marching southward, in the 
| rection of the Nerbudda, avoiding Bhopaul, 
here Brigadier Parke was ready to receive 
_ His march, however, was not unob- 
+} served. Beatson’s horse received intelli- 
gence of his advance, and 350 sabres were 
immediately ordered out to reconnoitre. 
On their arrival at Bagrode, they learned 
ihat the enemy mustered exceedingly strong; 
md as the regiment was young and untried, 
it was resolved to fall back upon a pass 
between two hills on the road to Bhopaul, 
| md maintain it until reinforced by Briga- 
tier Parke. Here they bivouacked for the 
night, and early the following morning 
retreated three miles more, halting at a 
village called Garrispore. The enemy not 
o mking his appearance, it was resolved 
aain to advance; and about noon the 
tops re-entered Bagrode. Here informa- 
tion was received that Tantia was encamped 
bout four miles off, and the European 
a cers ascended a neighbouring hill to 

paote. They had barely reached the 
I sone when they-descried a body of about 
Bae undred cavalry riding straight for 
| 4 "camp, at a distance of not more than 
a iy uarters of a mile. To descend the 
1) A the work of a moment, and every 
E a Was in an instant filled. The groun 
i tite ieee and full of holes; but 12 des- 

1 toon VY impediment, the sowars we” 
| me "88ged hand to hand with the enemy: 
scarcely stood to receive them, bu 
ne) pene fled. Beatson’s horsemen put- 
ef a lorty of ur miles, and killed upwards 0 
pi 1 MLO me hem, wounding a great numbée?, 
f naged to escape into the high 


| mian fields. Four prisoners were cap- 
toned t d shot as soon as the sowars te- 
Scamp. Tantia does not seem to 


hay 
Bap ted long in the neighbourhood of 


1,020 . 
hel The place was a dangerous one ; 
as in his rear, Parke on 


{| 4 o 
| chief, he hastily retraced his steps, | flank, and TANTIA TOPER. 


ey were surprised. While his Í f 


Bo a 


tson? 
therefore aison’s 
his sick ane NG 


march; his force, alto 


horse on his left: he 


caught him in the field, he would certainly 
have him hanged. As these terms were by 


no means conciliatory, the chief once more | 


availed himself of his unrivalled talent for 


flight, and, by crossing the Nerbudda, | 


escaped for a time from the awkward com- 
panionship that had so nearly been forced 
upon him. 

The following details of the movements 
of Tantia Topec, Rao Sahib, and the nawab 
of Banda, after their passage of the Ner- 
budda, throw further light upon their 
operations, and rectify the error as to the 
proposed submission of the first-named 


hief. 
> It appears that the army under Tantia, 
about four thousand strong, reached the 


northern bank of the Nerbudda on the gur 
of October, at a point fifty miles ean 0 
Hosungabad. Kerr, with the Sout om 
Mahratta horse, was not at that moment a 


Hosungabad. ‘After a march from Kullad- 


d| ghee of 


grass | q 


650 miles, during 
five large vers undreds of brimful 


nullahs, “toiled painfully through black soil 


ted into slime by 
conve! thixty miles 0 


Eo 


| 
| 
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hich W 


| THE NAWAB OF BANDA.] 
en 
| | river. Orders were accordingly issued to his j 
| | turn pack ; and at 4 P.M. ON the same day no Daea behind hi Un lBig | 
| | the Southern Mahratta horse found itself th Fl yite wit but th l 
| again in the town of Hosungabad. The Be eye ee a the n his Tae a 
| a excitement was visible in the camp As to ae and were Ee all ae ; thn th 
and city. The troops were retiring into eae 1€ condition vered yy; y weal | agi 
| the intrenchment ; the citizens shutti scribed as ver of the je ioa 
| | their shops; the whole A eioh, nf PE Sbai beire a lo, the ee ite | i 
| z OF € in iac A m Wag | 0 
| | seemed in considerable trepidation at tl AS E d and’ dis mie uch beate lOtSeg a 188 
! | idea of Tantia T me at the | paratively wi Spirited ti, the ge Il ti 
| antia Topee being 10 the vicinity. |st y without autho and Tanti Ue j 
| Kerr “ecolwed to impose upon Tanti a a that the sepoy dority, tea Com. | sid 
vigorous measures, and starting the peste, regretted whz S, In their qj as fitter } to 
night, rode forty miles ae Sauce nore a oF times—laid Woe they cate ete ye the 
by the ra idity 2 ae , which, | shoulders he mutiny o, the eva tab | 
N é of his mar j ; ulders, ar à ny on thei od a 
| | nately aed om Baier. oe : i oneto mo them e oie il T 
| | was then only eighteen mie tit ae Tantia, it are q circumstance Cause of | | fe 
| eastward. The country int n ie lon the 30tl , reached Š igh) 22 
$ (0) which he had 1 of Octol the N i] he 
| now entered was ane Oi ti i ad | 31st ; halted tl ober; cross Netbuddy | 
| | Central Indi ne of tne wildest in |the raj 1e next day; sed it on es 
4 | al India—a hilly tra 1e rajah of day; and havi the. 
fe Lame ct throughout of Futtehpore to! and havi {] wh 
comprising within its limi chout, | that plac pore to his si we won |] 
| 4a imits the easter ace on the ni S side occupi Wai! l 
portion of the Vind astern | vember. T ght of tl » Occupied | ae 
| 5 dyah and Mal nber. ‘The news he 2nd of N jit 
| mountains, and inhabi 1 ahadeo | Bhils : ws of Kerr’s of No. | 
; abited by that primiti a occasioned hi err’s ady |) fro 
race the Goonds, \ y tha primitive caine ed his retr ance on |! 
| WS, s, who are su d hich, but for thi eat from the | ba 
| aborigines of Hir pposed to be the |b or this, would i hat place, |) 
| 1 ndostan: havi een plundered , would infallibl “i | stl 
unlike that Of 3 naving a language si : ed. Sohag j: 1bly have | i 
a any other i 5 oie imilar manner by t gpore was savedina | th 
and whose habit: ’ in Hindostan, | gal er by the adv: edina |) 
MO WHOSeMADILs Aare SO far T ;|gabad. On tl z advance from Ho rai a 
civilisation, tl ar removed fro Cod N osun- 
, that they live i m |advanced fr of November Ker | | se 
complete nudit a ve in a state of | Hut rom Sohagpore, t ver Ker | gi 
| 7 a re : | ic 
the frst inti y: t was at Sohar oR 1 u NY as, having a aA BB eni miles from 
imation was recei gpore that |so witl 5 ight skirmish as he di om 
| the rebel > as received tl ı a small bod : as he did W 
| el chiefs, at 1 vat one of |red c : ody of ivreoular hone AMi hi 
render. Doe east, desired Ta oats. The rebels wer SU Ne 7 
| Tanti That chief, MOTE to sur- |pore—a large tow bels were still at Futteh 1 
| Trur ope, but the nawab an was not |low range of hulls, ee at thea i 
vant of his was ar ab of Banda. A |m SS ae ills, backed by t of 
oe chee ou, ee lg À 
rom his master. atchmg two letters | I y ep, and quite u i ; at 
| Robert E Ene addressed t mers In front of the aus ae i h ; p fon 
l a e lat on maiie t0 Cia o Sir |jungle, ane j che a thick xocs i 
had ali atter, the nawab decl ptain Kerr. | the town its f wo miles and a-half in dep, } jy 
| all along been a pri clared that he |r itself being intersected with num’ |) 
not true; for i a prisoner (whi ous deep ravine i sion 111) 
was ver w l - $ d € ryt 
he comm: Or HGS Many vall ie lich was |it was vain t fer RES such a poi yo 
desired anded Tantia’s hor known that |anythi o hope that 350 horse could fi en 
Sait to surrender, if ie se), and that he N pee and the wisest cours’ wast To 
had i ion. The servant was assured of | vanci or the arrival of Michel, the t B 
ea ee elo sng from nopan baing le || 
ale; for he stati ght, to corrobor ie Ist, and expecting to be at the Ne à 
the nawab ed, on examinati orate | budda on tl Siaa 
was watel examination, tl on the 6th. Kerr's impatience," d 
much broken i ched nigel , that | these cir a 
been oken in health and ht and day, was | B circumstances, may 9° easily cone a 
been A prisoner to and spirits, and had Pa edalon consolations Oa | 
was asce Rose’s advane Rao ever since SON he knew that the xed t 
the pee from the on Calpee. It e lost if the Nagpor® Jubbulper® 
eee under the eed source, that Bee and Baitool forces were T IE 
tatoos), a T aed aetna ed chiefs still Fiver. oe. pronis i i 
Bengal, nd 1,800 tavalr y (all mounted on Wit and the rebels. mag [it 
that th and Gwalior Hamat 5th and 8th ithout such a combinations | li 
Ghanian Rao, who tregular ca no ordinary kind mig’ be ari 
phant pre usual] avalry ; | the rajal ma Hron pantia 
music, no 'eceded by a ae roder on an | hi ajans having jomed Tan "i 
¢, nominally aud of countr im all that he regus g wi 
y | would have to push its way D 
rere l 
© 


held su 
preme 
ng only co command, | the 
Banda Dare DS ander-in- give Senate x 
ad left all | friendly. es were, # 


Tantia T 

meas el E 0) . 

chief; ii ee 
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Goond population might be raised 
them by prospects of plunder, espe- 
aga party of ten determined Shikarrees 
| " themselves confident of successfully 
ied ‘g Tantia Topee in some narrow gorges 
ass? hich troops could only pass in 
Me fle. They were accordingly sent out 
G what they could in those positions. On 
to dof November the Southern Mahratta 


br i 
ie advanced to Futtehpore, which Tantia 


Monee ha s 
fiery trees whose foliage had shaded 


Tantia aud his confederates but the day 
before. The rajahs came in and tried to 
explain their conduct, and several sepoys 
rho were captured were taken and executed, 
The position of Tantia had now become 
jittle other than desperate, as it was known, 
from prisoner's who surrendered after the 
httle of Korrai, that his followers, although 
gill numerous, were dispirited and footsore ; 
that many of them had thrown away their 
arms; and that he had no field guns, and 
varcely any small-arm ammunition. Be- 
sides these disadvantages, the chiefs of his 
own people were beginning to discountenance 
lt |! his reckless efforts to prolong a losing game. 
|, Thus, when at Bagrode he applied to the 
| muce of Bhopaul for assistance, in the shape 
| ofmen and guns, her cool reply was, “ If 
| you want them, come and take them ;” and 
atthe same time, with the duplicity of her 
n f e, she sent information regarding her 
| quondam friend to all the British columns 
| i the neighbourhood. 
| žursuing his advantage, General Michel, 
pe the 8lst of October, reached Bhilsa, 
g) A to Bhopaul, Brigadier Beatson being 
ie to the same place to jom 
filer, w ke; while Colonel Smith was 
estined Papen troops under each Ba 
chief She an further pursuit of the reve 
tihomneed a l, in defiance of misfortune, 
aig ieee viceroy of the Be 
resist ae ib; and summoned the people to 
1¢ British troops in his name. 
dated hemes General Michel’s camp, 
ad strago st of October, says—“ Prisoners 
Theiy eee ers are being daily brought m. 
‘ymen ae are generally their own one 
| © Of meeting the villages along thé 
Tony, a ae They are shot without a s 
disposed anade of a hundred having SoD 
n this manner since the engage 
6 meee At the action of Soe 
ab of Ba,. consequence—probabiy © 0 
y nda—seems to have been mor 


Wo : : a 
unded ; as, in the pursuit, our troops 


d abandoned, and encamped under| B 


[THE NEw GOVERNMENT 


d of which had b 
ja tle, being in too danger 

reino d serous a state to be 
an T ee ‘our bearers stated that i 
ayers its us highness; but they wer l i 
E a lout further inquiry, It ais 
rae a i ne ae the capture or death a 
tantia Topee, these i 

bloodshed will cease, flew: Gio 


i he campaign i 
India having left fearful ae Bee 


r, it is satisfa 
Se ctory t 
lear n, regards the revolt, as far as this Testes 


Is concerned, near an end; and ri 
intelligence received this aoe Tear 
that he has at length been surrounded in 
the Nizam’s dominions, and is now acne 
for terms. This news is from a most reliable 
SOUTCE ; S0 that the rebellion in Central India 
may be considered to be virtually suppressed. 
The people generally are very well affected 
towards us, Tantia’s army being chiefly com- 
posed of budmashes and mutinous sepoys. 
Of course, the only terms which he will 
receive will be unconditional surrender; but 
it is not likely that his life will be forfeited.” | 
At length the day arrived when the im- 
portant announcement was to be made that 
India had passed under the direct govern- 
ment of the queen of England. Arrange- 
ments had been made by the governor- 
general, and his colleagues in office, that 
the promulgation of this document should | 
be effected on the same day at every station 
in British India still under the control of | 
the authorities ; and the consummation of | 
the fact was celebrated by manifestations of 
loyalty and satisfaction on the part of the 
native population of the three Pe 
that far exceeded the anticipations of the 
most sanguine among the European com- 


munity. fee 
í sing of the Ist day of November, 
De ee the simultaneous com- 


itnessed 
mea of a new reign, & new policy, 
‘on in the ancient empire 
amidst the road 
i ; trium 
demonstrative cannon, and ea a B 
foi d supreme ruler 
e same moment, DY 
sovereign, 
that the 


t 
4 . 
very one, howeve 


the gracious 
jt was ; 
claims 0 i 
the bidding of mercy; of absolute ang 


. n S. . ‘as 
yectionary crimes > orgiveless was. 
odguiltiness; ™ ‘ects of 
ae igual the erring subject zig 
re P E = 3 
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i 
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} | 


| 
| 


| 

iy : | 
ie 

| | 

i | 

| 


| of people the 
i | event :— 


_ thereof in Europe, 
| and Australasia, Queen, 
| Faith. 


| we have resolved, 


| notify and declare that, by the advice and 


ROYAL PROCLAMATION. ] HISTORY 


OF THE 


ing 1 g i hich 

ving is the proclamation, Wh 
ee nearly two hundred millions 
Re important and gratifying 


mation by the Queen in Council, to the 
Sen, Chiefs, and People of India. 
«Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, and of the colonies and dependencies 
Asia, Africa, America, 
Defender of the 


for divers weighty reasons, 
by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and Commons in parliament assem- 


« Whereas, 


| pled, to take upon ourselves the govern- 
| ment of the territories in India heretofore 


administered in trust for us by the Hon. 


Bast India Company. 
“Now, therefore, we do by these presents 


consent aforesaid, we have taken upon our- 
selves the said government; and we hereby 
call upon all our subjects within the said 
territories to be faithful and to bear true 
allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, 
and to submit themselves to the authority 
of those whom we may hereafter from time | 
to time see fit to appoint to administer the | 
government of our said territories, in our | 
name and on our behalf. 

“And we, yeposing especial trust and 
confidence in the loyalty, ability, and judg- 
ment of our right trusty and well-beloved 
cousin and councillor, Charles John, Vis- | 
count Canning, do hereby constitute and 
appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to 
errs: 
ister the atdet F oe es 

é n our name, 


| pain of our highest displeasure. 


Ug 


maintained ; and we look Gon 
ne } 


vance on their par i | 
“ We desire a $ S i The, | is 
EON O extension of L| ont 
territorial possessions ; and apo Pe I eh 
permit no aggression Upon chile v oh w 
u : 
“ 


or our rights to be att Omini 
nity, we shall sanction empted with 0% 


no Encroachment” 


those of others. We | has 
rights, dignity, and hona tespect th 4 m 
as our own; and we desire pate Pring 7 tel 
well as our own subjects, sho ae they, ay fai 
prosperity and that soci nJoy th | wh 
which can only be secured b „ad Mcemeny | bee 
and good government. Y internal pea a 

“We hold ourselves b wm 
of our Indian territories Wy Gon natin | g 
gations of duty which bind us ue bli Fe 
other subjects; and those obi elo A 
the blessing of Almighty God. me q 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil, me 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth | of 
of Christianity, and acknowledging wih | bee 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim tak 
alike the right and the desire to impossow | jec! 
convictions on any of our subjects, We | ofj 
declare it to be our royal will and pleasue 
that none be in anywise favoured, none mo. | asy 
lested or disquieted by reason of ther | se 
religious faith or observances, but tht j Mms 
all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial be 
protection of the law; and we do strictly f pex 
charge and enjoin all those who may e] i 
in authority under us, that they abstan | a 
from all interference with the rolig 7 
belief or worship of any of our subjects | a 


« And it is our further will that, s0 m T 
may be, our subjects, of grer 0 
creed, be freely and impartially aom a 
offices in our service the duties “vei 
they may be qualified, by their è 


and generally to act in our name 
í and on 
on behalf, subject to such orders and regu- 
a as he pall from time to time, re- 
e trom us through ' princi 
secretaries of state, eg ence 
“And we do h 


> hereby confirm i ir 
-T ie oe civil and military, all ae 
now employed in the service of the H 

“a: . 9 j 
past India Company, subject to our fit 
Pleasure, and to such laws and regulati 
as may hereafter be enacted. A 


“We hereby announce to the nati 
prmces of India, that all treaties and z 
gagements made with them by or under the 


authority of the Hon, E i 
pei =) » Hast India Company 
y AOU and will be Scrupulously 


3 + charge 
ability, and integrity, duly to discha 


«We know and respect the ore u 
attachment with which the naia fot J 
regard the lands inherite by ‘a pret | A 
i their ancestors, and we pen here 
them in all rights connect jsf io 
subject to the equitable der Ky jp g i 
state; and we will that oa Jue ton 
ing and administering t ae, i 


be paid to the ancient 1160 A E 
customs of India. ne evils and eo IE 
“We deeply lament t op M a 


which have been broug c Pa 
the acts of ambitio 
ceived their countrymen 
led them into open 1° 


having been shown 


el lion: 
the SUP 
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[mE REJOICIN as. 


lion in the field, we desire to show 
pardoning the offences of those 


rb g 
ercy DY thus misled, but who desire 


en 

sen, | mho IN ae path of duty. 

vill |} to mady in one province, with a view to 
lion ai “farther effusion of blood and to 
apu | sto Fine pacification of our Indian domin- 
to | je viceroy and governor-general has 
th, =] 1028) S the expectation of pardon,-on cer- 
eg peld inss to the great majority of those 
Re fi Eg in the late unhappy disturbances have 
o | een guilty of offences against our govern- 
R el and has declared the punishment 
te which will be inflicted on those whose 
tiy | aimes place them beyond the reach of for- 
oi | giveness. We approve and confirm the 
lopi | sid act of our viceroy and governor-gen- 
y by | eral, and do further announce and proclaim 
sha | a follows :— ; 

«Qur clemency will be extended to all 
truth | ofenders, save and except those who have 
vih | been or shall be convicted of having directly 
chin | faken part in the murder of British sub- 
eou | jects. With regard to such, the demands 
We .| ofjustice forbid the exercise of mercy. 
asure “To those who have willingly given 
smo. | asylum to murderers, knowing them to be 
ther | such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
tht | instigators in revolt, their lives alone can 
atal | be guaranteed; but, in apportioning the 
rietly penalty due to such persons, full considera- 
ye | ton will be given to the circumstances 
sian | wder which they have been induced. to 
gons | throw off ‘their allegiance, and large indul- 
tm | bence will be shown to those whose crimes 

| ™y appear to have originated in a too 
furs ; “edulous acceptance of the false reports 
got | culated by designing men. 


| (3 ) i 
| = ent, we hereby promise unconditiona 
ion, amnesty, and oblivion of all offences 


Yong 
iG hefore 


« To 


all others in arms against the gov- 


ün ¥ a a 
one ourselves, our crown and dignity, 


Ely ri n . 
i} nies ikl to their homes and peaceful 


“Tt is our 
royal y e terms 
of Stace and yal pleasure that thes 


to all those amnesty should be extender 


who comply with their condi- 
the 1st day of January. next. 

n, by the blessing of Providence, 
Yanquillity shall be restored, 1t 18 
est desire to stimulate the peaceful 


and improvement, and to ad- 
ur 
peri ects resident therein, In thar 


MY will þ 


Sur security, and in their gratitude 
reward, ie may the God of all 


es: 


I] received with 


dlof its beams by 


ndia, to promote. works of 
us government for the benefit of 


e our strength, 12 their con- i 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri olle tion 


power grant t 

under us, MES ue 
d 

ko for the good our people,” 

ne royal decl noe 


bea ‘Cclaration was acco ied: || 
y the following Notification of te oe i 


ernor-general of India :— 
foreign Departmen 

“Her avec iene Allahabad, Nov, 1. 
that it ; y the Queen having declared 
at 1t is her gracious pleasure to tak re | 
pepel the government of the British oe 
ores : ; ; erri- | 
Dodi ah the viceroy and governor- | 
Pi ereby notifies, that from this da 
J acts of the government of India will be 

Rer the name of the Queen alone. 
a rom this day, all men of every race | 
ae oS ae ae te administration of | | 
. Bast India Company, have joined 
to uphold the honour and power of Eng- 
e will be the servants of the Queen 
e. , 

“The governor-general summons them, 
one and all, each in his degree, and accord- 
ing to his opportunity, and with his whole 
heart and strength, to aid in fulfilling. the 
gracious will and pleasure of the Queen, as 
set forth in her royal proclamation. i i 

« From the many millions of her majesty’s | 
native subjects in India, the governor-gene- 
ral will now, and at all times, exact a loyal 
obedience to the call which, in words full of 
benevolence and mercy, their sovereign has 
made upon their allegiance and faithfulness. 

“By order of the right honourable the | 

"nor- ral of India. | 
governor-general ot a al 

« Secretary to the vovernment of India, 

with the governor-general.” 

It has been observed; that the promulga- 
tion of her majesty’s proclamation, "AA 
great manifestations of re- | | 
and it may suffice to notice the | 
s at a few of the most important — 
hibiting the general feeling 


ot 
ct 
jar 
Oo 
7) 
fo) 
is} 
S 
=) 


joicing 5. 
proceeding 
stations, a8 eX 
that prevailed. 

At Calcutta, W 


hose sun had been shorn 
the long absence of the 
governor-general and the élite of his court, 
the exhibition of rejoicing 
deep feeling than of outwar 


colour: the couno 
full dress, and, with the lie 
e f Bengt! aud t ortico of thee 
n to the Bree ir g Hn 


a 


| ILLUMINATIONS:] 


HISTORY OF THE 


| esplanade being covered hy dense masses of 
? 


_ the nna s 
| From the elevation d 
| P aight of steps opposite n Dele 
| trance, after some appropriate oe a 
had been observed, the proclamation i 
| read by the lieutenant-governor 1m ` E 
| English and Bengalee languages ; pan a 
its conclusion, & royal salute was nrec as 
the standard of England -slowly rose, a; 
furling its blazonry to the alr; ye ae 
troops presented arms, and the l ands 
oured out to many the heart-awakening 
strains of the national anthem, almost 
drowned by the acclamations of the de- 
lighted people. In the evening there was a 
| general illumination of Caleutta and of the 
| ships in port,* in which both land and 


| river vied with each other in brilliancy and 
| device. S 

At Allahabad, the temporary residence 
| of the viceroy of India, great preparations 
| had been made for the celebration of the 
| important event. Upon a platform covered 
| with crimson cloth, and emblazoned with 


* The following amusing description of a subse- 
quent pyrotechnic display, in honour of the event, 
appeared in the Calcutta Englishman :—“ The pyro- 
technic undertakings of Calcutta are invariably 
|! attended with misfortune; and Colonel Powney’s 
| fogs, which obliterated the coruscations of his struc- 
| tures, have passed into a proverb. On the 26th of 
November, the inhabitants of Calcutta proceeded, in 
| high hopes and great glee, to the Mydan to feast 

theireyes, thinking over the delicious programme, and 

anticipating the brilliant scene of myriads of rockets, 
revolving suns, and numberless Roman candles: 
and was there not her majesty to be on horseback 
in beautiful transparencies? The Mydan was cov- 


LA, rf 
the royal arms, a richly pig $ 
of the city and its environs. mented chair, under a i ed 
fforded by the magnifi- | and gold, over which floated ty. tna, | 
h 


l was pr Pee, 
| representative of Que Prepared “pte | 


ered with a multitude of the muslined subjec 

the Queen, and the roofs and Sar 
palaces of Chowringhee were filled with the Euro- 
peans of Calcutta, eager for the spectacle. Now the 
display opened—the towers were lighted up; the city 


of Catania, at the foot y 
whole foncohtrevorks See hc eapiandethe 


then followed the salute 


frantic operatives rushed 


st t ions hither i 

a ME of the palace, Te as 
land, e transparenci 

What was the matter’ ? onih 


dard of England, 


A en Victors. U thy | 
body of troops was on the pes ot 


aly! H 
assemblage of civili astound e | 
5 lans . al 

ans and Native Dd ay 


tors occupied every available © Speci, 
range of the spectacle. Soon af ot within. 
P.M., Lord Canning, a Alter 5 gy | 


; 1 ccompan; | 
commander-in-chief and a cate by the 14 


Seneral the latter a "Os BOvernor. i 
: ; pproached the dais Upon 


which the symbolic throne was raised 

taking his place upon the lower ste D i 
proclamation was read aloud in the Beli i 
language by the chief secretary to the vor i 
ernment. This done, an Oordoo trans. 
tion was read for the information of the I 
natives, and the usual salutes were given; 


crept closer to inspect. All at once they saw the 
native operatives flee, and a burst of rockets followed; 
then away ran the whole line of native spectator, 
and rockets in full chase in their rear. Doubtless, 4 
the natives believed in an intended general massacre, 
The rush was great, and the cry a sauve qu peat 
Those standing their ground to observe the progress 
of affairs within the leaguer, espied certain gentle 
men, pyrotechnists and artificers no doubt, coments 
under wooden umbrellas, and hiding behind posts 
to save themselves from the fire which maa 
down upon them; and then they rushed ie i 
skipping about, and dodging rockets " iret 
shooting, fizzing, rushing in all improper se 
Rockets rise and stoop, and rise agai") 
Wild and disorderly. 
In the background were t 
in red flames; serpents, wheels, stars cont 
candles, twisting, whizzing, blazing A as demt 
with the pyrotechnists jumping 4 
—giving the whole the M08 ae 
ceivable. Pandemonium, 17 fact, @ 
performance. Happily no oo after 8 
Zina lighted up irregular y» Aut stenditi g 
consideration, proceeded to bur ie mountain ue 
instead of inferior fires, the we ee yolean®s 
down—at one period looking 


without eruptions or lava; al a 
vided for this effect having, 8% sta 
travers, making the pyrotec aomp 
antics described. ‘Then the ia a 

the strain and joined m ve a 
another brilliant bonfire to "i repa" 
whole fabrics, all the m 


expected entertainm over Tif O 
of combustion. fl dod, b ning, itse 
himself might have pres) inary i 

a mere dull co i ma nd the 
attention of a fire briga®™ 4 


insurance office.” 


ge — 


INDIAN MUTINY ; 
58.] 3 [BomBay, 
ier Y Tn the evening, Ey ere was November :— 
Po rated by exhibitions of hreworks and Mahabad mation was received from 
Cee i 5 9 ay y ord F i Q 
imini hore, a Gurbat tent was pitched] days of October ang Daisone in the lst 
tee | N "ecoramodation of the European | the Ist of November, All the troops in the 
lan “for the Bio were ranged on one side; garrison, the whole population, European 
thn. astona native nobles occupied the other ; | and native, were convened to meet in the 
hin A hile a the brigade stationed at Meean town-hall, and on the green before it, to 
lack | pdin St : formed into line. In the ab-|hear the solemn declaration of Indian rights 
the | 4! yeer Fate chief commissioner, Mr. Thorn-|and duties read. At five o’clock in the 
taf | J) sence OF, ted as the representative of the| afternoon the governor and public func- 
the |) ton official ment. In an introductory ad-|tionaries assembled in the durbar room. 
din | J) jocal Be aie a graceful allusion to the| By the side of the brilliant uniforms of the 
lack |} guess, he Si ‘John Lawrence; and then the | staff mingled the snow-white dresses of the 
Wot | |) absence of Sir vas read in English and in the | Parsees and the Mussulmen, the gay turbans 
ver a, ro ne the benefit of both races|and scarfs of the Hindoos, and the dark 
My ee nt ; after which it was read to | habiliments of the clergy, among whom ap- 
Ipon | | vithin formed up for the purpose, who | peared not only the European ministers of 
and 1} the troops #0 lish cheers, and the guns|the Protestant and Roman Catholic faiths, 
m di gave O Bn ‘The judicial commissioner, | but the dusky forms of native converts, with | 
q | Sa . dd 2 
: i EN me brigadier and many of the eats ved bens and cc lockt T 
a é ieee : ) 
iy || pean residents, then ae ae Maat en to the etiquette of each one’s rank than 
te “tent, and aor edith, saa aN finally would have been possible in the days of 
ret; ||| fora short time; and the Ee ) 7 : ie Ossory and Charles II., Lord Elphinstone 
broke up. One who was present at th a th cretaries of government advanced 
i | sene, writes—“ The European and Me a s e erected on the steps of the 
aon, | || were mingling together; the more so er ; Soa and proceeded to the business of 
mes 1} costume of the Western races, whose Pan ae PE The scene presented from the | 
ae A suits were of a peaceful nature, relieved y spot where Mr. Young, the chief setea : 
T f | the more showy uniforms of our miian 6 overnment, stood, holding in a Oe 
enle |! officers, and contrasting with the eae mE royal proclamation, was not mikon A F 
ering gudy splendour of the native Ee y a eculiar characteristics. To the rig ae E: 
pi nobles, among whom we noticed his high- p ft of the principal actors in the seng an | 
ui || ness Rajah Jowahir Sing, an unfor nng the ‘beauty and fashion’ of Bom BU id 
kat |) prince, who had come to aid in giving dig- the steps below the platform es on the ; 
gioh | || nity to the scene, and to indulge perhaps ie assemblage of native gent ee as 
|| the hope that a change of any kind Te h green, or crowding On to-and-fro 
ting with it a recognition of claims Y ee streets abutting pin i hues of i 
lave been strangely overlooked by nithfal a turbaned crowd, > th at harmony peculiar : 
,fmment to whom he has been a fai the | whose dresses, full o naici character to : 
and honourable ally. We noticed, ies Ah-| to the East, gave ae in themselves suti- 
jah Tej Sing; the Shahzadahs Ally ad, | the scene. The reiki with flags an 
med, Gholam Mohumed,and Share Manasa ciently mean, we 
of the royal family of Cabul, and 0 reparations for th 


rect on the 
arra X gentlemen, who for ee m e steps; another olding 
1 of the nobles of the Punjab: £ 
tisuren Dass, as master of the cererponi a hec 
E M attendance, assigning their PyyP’ | time over t 
Places to the native nobles and gentry: n at| of the aeo ion E 
he reception of the proclamat ee in| the proclamata 
3 bay, the following account is gY? 
OL. 11, 3x 
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| interpreter, 


| | England. On the 


| | cheering an 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. ] 


a - eyed in Mahratti by the chief 
acy ee Wassewdeo. The ees 
9 ze the 

pands played ‘God save 
ale ; oe the royal standards rose simul- 
taneously to the summit of the flagstaffs — 


s i ing at 
“tod on the cathedral expanding a 
ite TO and showing the lions of 


breeze 
Eo On the lower flagstaff the royal 
standard hung listlessly ; and it was not till 


had begun to move, after the 
oe d booming of the royal salute 


| had been heard, that the emblem of English 


| sovereignty was 


found to have been hung 
upside down. There was a pang m the 
breast of the superstitious at that moment ; 
who consoled themselves, however, with the 


| thought that a similar accident had not hap- 


pened to the flag on the cathedral. Evening 
was closing in when the ceremony was com- 


| pleted; and as the crowd dispersed from 
| the town-hall, the first signs of the illumi- 


nations were visible in the increasing gloom. 


| Triumphal arches had been thrown across 
| the streets, not only of the fort, but of the 


native city. Thousands upon thousands of 


| lights gave out in fire the outlines of colon- 


nades, windows, curious gables, and quaint 
devices. Queen Victoria’s name was every- 
where—as ‘Queen of India, Empress of 
Hindostan? There were ‘Farewells to the 
East India Company : new hopes for the 
future of India emblazoned on more than 
one edifice. Crystal chandeliers were hung 
from house to house amid festoons of light ; 
and, throughout the streets, glaring yellow. 
blue, and green, in the obscurity of a moon- 
less night: crowds of people in every walk 
of life flaunted gaily along, and enlivened 
the scene, The gates of the fort, the bas- 
tions, and ravelins were embroidered with 
flame; the ships in the harbour shone out in 
the darkness amid the blaze of blue lights 
Shey had never seen such a T 

x had its population, fond as Orientals 


are of glitter - 
ee sete and glare, ever enjoyed so 


Of these manifestations of loyalty and 


devotion, the Bomba 
, ti y Standard 
pe pelloyits details :—«< The nee No. 
va er wh for many generations to come 
Pe ear a as a red-letter day in the calen- 
ndia. Long before daybreak, on 


n E e, 


HISTORY OF THE a 


c ri Collection, Haridwar. An eGangotri Initiative 
E ae eae A e ein P 


~= 

hat it was possible for ; lan, 185g, a 4 
toils to be completed p ore than haps) |< 
there’s a will there’s n dusk; but al Oy | at 
o’clock, house after hoy way ? ang plite J ett 
street, began to show thee and Stree} tho pitt 
for the illumination, Whe they Were ste | h 
to collect, three parts of fee People py? | the 
were perfected, though not £ arrange à i T 
to toil till well on in the an few ating cf 
o’clock crowds of people be ue i n 
all directions into the oa to n | ie 
By five, parties of her majesty! ot the fort, | po 
and 89th, with the marine bat ta > 19th | it 
grenadiers, and the 11th nativae 10n, the Js sca 
taken their places, and alne bal | pla 
circled the green, their bands en a f ps 
up in front of the town-hall] Te drama gu 
ground assigned to the corps TES a © Spare | sta 
covered. Exactly at ten minutes melee | 
the governor and members of Coen tae 
staff, the judges of the Supreme ca = a 
Sudder Adawlut, the commander-in-chie 
and the whole presidency staff, with avat | m 
concourse of other officers, made their a | Th 
pearance on the platform, where aml gr 
room had been provided for the ladies, A | th 
grand flourish of trumpets indicated thatthe | m 
solemnities of the occasion were to bepo: | x 
ceeded with, when the chief secretary, by f of 
the command of the governor, stepped for. en 
ward and read the royal proclamation. | of 
“A tremendous cheer followed the reai: th 
ing of the document; while the saluting | m 
battery took up the roar, and 101 gus | M 
from every ship of war in the habo | T 
told that India now, from henceforth, was al 
held only under the sovereign of a i 
The standard of England was hoisted ae aii” 
cathedral steeple, the garrison flagstall Ri 


There was 10! 
the flag hung 
ake it 1mp% 


the mast-head of the Akbar. 
a time a dead lull in the ar; 
nearly by the mast, so as to m 
sible to discover the device, O! WEY pen 
difficulties of the previous day punt fit 
surmounted. Just as the a f 
a light breeze sprung up, ? 
ae to the sor spread out strals 
smooth as a slab of stone. z 
tion of the viceroy on her maj 


sembled opposite the 
zaar gate, to witness 
though very inferior 
like kind, vastly surpass? 


the fire 
to Lond? 


ether te | | 


ment throughout N whoo, large establish. 


hiera jt 08 * f a bude light, befor à ombay. M f 
el oe that 0 gat, before | churches ¢ _ Many of the 
ti | pinions Was prightest of the others ‘paled Catholic ae chapels, especially the Roman 
ate, | ghich, Ue EAI fires,’ bearing as a motto, | and o, temples, Hindoo pagodas, | 
cady | peir ES God bless her.” This portion | up. The nae Mosques, were lighted 
ega | he OU “bition occupied little more than | the harb l navy and the shipping in 
lents | ofthe ey when the multitude proceeded | of the prod part in the ceremony 
Oued |] jalfan2ON'’, eworks and illuminations in |were dressed in fay All the men-of-war | 
f the fire 3 e dressed in full, with the nat 1f 
ton | harbour, vast numbers taking boats and |at the several mast-heads sone T A 

a ans p š FE ags and | 
ton | "e eding out to the pena The illu- pendants over all, rainbow EO TREN 
19th pinations, like the are NON ah uae a a T the evening the Akbar illuminated with | 
e Ist ale altogether unsurpassed by hke dis- |long lights from each yardarm, lower booms, | | 
, bad T ; in Bombay, and an enthusiasm was |jibboom, and taffrail, and was followed in | 
yeh fested in their preparation which au- | succession by all the other vessels in the | | 
Ae i well for the new regume. Notwith- | harbour. Rockets were sent up, blue lights 
spate ianding the very short notice given for the | burnt, and guns fired for hours in succession. | 
etely | Be the necessary preparations, nothing | The merchant ships were similarly dressed; | | 
fa ranting to add to the brilliancy of the and although they did not all fire guns, | 
“and a The government buildings were ela- made the same display of pyrotechnic splen- | 
and borately and tastefully decorated and lit up, | dour. The spectacle which the harbour | | 
hief the mansions of our leading native gentle- | presented in the evening was one of rare | 
wt | men displaying equal taste and brilliancy. [and almost matchless beauty. At the last 
ap | Thegrand spectacle was, of course, Bombay- | display of blue lights, the order to man ite | 
mple sree. The illuminations of the town-hall, yards was piped ; and the Tacks ate an 
A | the most beautiful and prominent, were | willing to obtain the loe i E ae 
tthe marred by the multitude of lamps every | portant position on the yards ey ; 

i i ral ed the call with the greatest alacrity. 
pro. now and then blowing out. The railway | answere MR SS irs ep 
„b | office exhibited a gigantic crown, formed | At once Baten ee eA 
bfo | entirely from the coloured bull’s-eye lamps the shrouds h x He oe a n E ! 

ofthe engines: as nothing could touch them, |as they neue P R aT | 
ca they shone out like so many gigantic dia- | out aeg ANTE in three hearty cheers | 
iting | monds, sapphires, and emeralds, undimmed every aoe ae the Queen? given as only 
ae iney by the ctl a a ters can give the seamen seemed 
poi, | The great Mohammedan mosque, which Britis on ai other who should most | 
7 | aways lights up so well, shone with peculiar | to vie m wt their stentorian lungs |; 
a | ee a did) meny ctl ere Ce ea ho fite ‘a the whole, notwithstandne | | 
ye} Wings in the bazaar. ? hich put out many of the agta 
at | “We must not attempt to thread the | breeze, wan and successful as the com- | 
sit | marow streets and lanes; it is sufficient to | was 25 SP could wish it to be. 
pug =|) Say that anes ; was covered | munity at large bly in consequence of the | | ; 
ea vith every cranny and corner wa i ‘At Madras, probably i Te reel 
py | wt Such decorations as the owners cou” of the lientenant-governor, © Sof | 
t [l mot, and that the poor man, out of his aoa (Lord Harris), the oe Bea 
bæn | Santy stores. say his mite with as hearty a resi ented a marked contras 
th | go : Saverna e Ta the day presen shere the royal | | 
i | : hall as the rich, while the millionar xhibited at all other pace T etis || 
= | tributed his heap of talents to ma aa proclamation was ma b i Atheneum, | | 
_ | ye Every native mansion was taro we” observed the Jl the troops | 
f a eben, and all visitors welcomed—the a that there was & parade ot A wasread ; 
óo fiai acles within being often still more ae an garrison—that the pı pycroft 
o | ih cent than those without theavalls. Aba y. Chief Serret vt th 
7 a all at, Lord Elphinstone and staff visite troops fired @ royal s a on the ish 
i || tirit MW principal streets and scenes of ae The ceremony took Pa the people 
if about and our notables were found m Ae troops being Ino" we gathering of 
pa lie CYetywhere, very much admiring There was 2 larg Jatform: 
" j nancy of the dis iby ‘At times the ave fficexs On and neat Ws jon ; 
si Pil ngs Were i ele d in one place ® g rected for the in 
poy Tan Wa Mpassable ; and m hibition been © ked deficiency ™ 508 
eye Of fire * Crushed to death. An ex yas à 


Works took place at every public an 


———— 
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THE KING AT CAWNEPCRE. | 


HISTORY OF THE 


SS 


ence; and as for the 

ity, considerable pains ap- 
oe faye: nae pees to ae ile them 
eer ` articipation in the cere- 
altogether from pé Be l 7 ae 

Not a single native was on 

aor with the exception of the one 
oe translated the proclamation ; and the 
absence of those to whom the Oe eat 
was addressed, was of course owing to the 
fact that their attendance had not been 
rovided for. In this way was the Queen’s 
government of her In- 
dian territories inaugurated at Madras: 
comment is unnecessary. However, on 
the 8th of November there were some 
bad fireworks, dancing-girls and jugglers 
on the island, and a state ball in the 
banqueting-hall, which was very tastefully 
illuminated. 

As a remarkable instance of the muta- 
bility of human grandeur, it may be re- 
corded that, on the Ist of November, 1858, 
while the royal proclamation of Queen Vic- 
toria was: being read at Cawnpore, the 
ex-king of Delhi was brought into. that 
station on his way to Allahabad, under a 
guard of Jancers and some artillery. The 
thunder of the salutes, the triumphant 
strains of the military bands, and the glit- 
tering display through which the prison 
cortége passed on its cheerless march, con- 
trasted strangely with the wretched, old, 
patched-up vehicle in which the phantom 


ma of the audi 


assumption of the 


king sat F | ideri 
g sat, apparently regardless of all around | vember, for the purpose of considering a 


him. Such a scene, on such a stage as 
Cawnpore, was emphatically suggestive of 
the word RerRIBUTION ! 

The announcement of the auspicious act by 
which India was recognised as part and parcel 
of the dominions of the imperial throne of 
England, was productive of cong 


tory letter to her majesty - 
the following is a copy of the oe 
à 3 


* The city of Moorshe 
engal in 


S such until the 


e b lish, in 17 

as superseded in its metropoli E 
meee politan rank b 
a ill the seat of the Nawab, who for 


Yereign righ 


transmitted under ligne 
s i 
for presentation to the highness, ~ 


OVereion „a 8af ail 
TA : SD of Pa We || | if 
ion of th ae rous Majesty “tia || | 
1 Irel | ganna Kingdon Queen Vi Tf 
and Lreland, §c., &e., & of Great p | pe 
“ Palace, Moarc rita || | et 
‘“ Medan "On. at on gershedabaa, Ist y p | i 
Rate 7 o NOV, Jos at 
mpito in the East passed under “ets the ba | a 
of your most gracious majesty, M itect aup À | gos 
your majesty now extends also le benign val a 
moral and physical effec to India, weet |] F 


ts will soon b ia, ang: 
byr ^ be felt Ns 
able to all, rich and poor; and fe} i Touph. 
ars y devel 


es of this prep 8 the 


in the history of India, and as the fore ew era || |) the 
mighty change, which opens a Te ner ofa |||) ban! 
future. Wherever the banner of Be a bright || nsi 


. os) 
unfurled, industry, arts, and Science fallow | 
ah 


5 em prosperi soo S| 
and education ;—those nesie Da Civilisation |) 


everywhere so largely contribute to th sings which ih) wou 
your majesty’s faithful subjects, and sit aest E 
bility to the throne. esa ate | a 

“ As the descendant of one of the l Be | 
families of Hindostan, and the noknon Ite 


ful ally of the British government, I desire permis. 
sion to be one of the first to lay this my humble |) 
tribute of loyalty, respect, and affection at the foot |||, 
of the throne of your most gracious Majesty, Ma iH 
the God of mankind shower his choicest blessings | 
upon your majesty and family; and that long life, | 
health, and happiness may be the portion of the ||. 
mighty sovereign of Great Britain, is the fervent f 
and sincere prayer of, madam, your majesty’s mot 1 
humble and faithful servant and subject, 

“ SYED Munsoor ULLEE’ 


At a large public meeting of the inbati l 
tants of Calcutta, held on the 8rd of Noii fi 


address to her majesty, a native merchautt || 
high position, in the following speech, e | 
utterance to the feeling which was a 
mously believed to pervade Indian ogi 1 
the time. The words of Baboo ae 
Ghose, upon this occasion, were as 10 


! [have }) f 
“ Gentlemen,—Since I came into ai you || 
been requested to second the resolution nira Ani 


‘dor it a pi 
have just heard read. I consider Tete 
an honour to have been requeste ition inasmuch f 
that I am somewhat in a false positi? id of gë” 


I see around me many of higher yank youl BY 


` who i | j 
influence among my countrymen e native i fi th 
more worthily and ably represente than 1 t ie i 
munity on the important occas inter? 


tend to do. But, at the same time, : wll 
5 its OM) ab i) P 
tion of 165,000, is meanly built, and the 1n 
of importance is the white Pt, the Cie 
Many mosques are scattere rO palaces DH ale 
the remains of a Mohammedan. P about hai 
the ruins of Gour—an ancient e2 
distant, long since left to ©" oy di 
The district from which the T an 
and the city its name, romi had & 
square miles; and, in 1822, 
162,690 souls. 


of the | | 
ervent || 
$ most || 


EE. 


habi- 
No- 

ng an | 
utol 
gue 
nanl: 
ety a 
gopal i 
rsi- 
[ have 
h you 
76, and 
y fel 
goh $4 
reatel 
hav? 


& 1858] 


Ji characters : 
ihe benevolence © f € 
sstice with which that power is willing and 


to do that which is right between 
without any reference whatever to 
he men belong to the governing or 
If all this were known, where 
Certainly there 
have been no such outbreak as that which 
ook the foundations of this empire. The 
is education. Nothing has distressed 
among the late acts of government, than 
against incurring any ex- 


{| the positive prohibition 
Lord William 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


a 


i bee 
fe perch 


oa the grea 
tha do not 

‘er an op 
influence, 


ee, 


they 


panded jus 


tothe governed class. 
ould be rebell 
ould 
recently sh 
only remedy 
me more, 


pe on the score of education. 


| Bentinck—a name which must ever be remembere 
| his reply to the address which 
vas presented to him on the occasion of his depar- 
ure from India; said, after enumerating all the evils, 

| ill the oppressions, all the grievances under which 
India labours, that the first remedy was education— 

Í ihat the second remedy was education—and that 
But, to come 
nd to the point, I have read the proclamation of 
fanaa with great pleasure—with awakened 
telings—with tears when I came to the last para- 
Eonia ducti s been my lot 
T e met within my. life. The justest, 
oadest principles are enumerated therein. 
breathe through every 
he 
moa, Depend 
eee when our sovereign Queen tells us— In 
Sperity is our strength, in your contentment 

the future and In your gratitude our best reward, 
ndia is full of encouragement and 

What could have been 
ignifed aa enuie what could have better 
| such as that? e tongue of a Queen, than language 
i ? Let us kneel down before her with 
the new 

ude—the 


vith reverence—in 


the third remedy was education. 


gph, A nobler production it has not 


Pty, mercy, justice, 
an we ought all to welcome it with t 
gnest hope and the liveliest gratitude. 


Our security, 


love to h : 
er Oy 
nobler or children. 


Nery. fee 
teign wit 
tepest 


ning of loyalty; let us welcome 
he warmest sentiment of gratit 


feel 


eeling of devotion.” 


Laho Aneously n} 
ri Yat Calcut 0 
| India {Stablished He cial Sera 


they in 3 no parallel in the history of the Ta 


€ nature of the change which it inaust 


Kos: : 
1r in the magnitude of the interests affected 


so much with Englishmen, and I 
of the vast resources, the great 
t goodness of the English ne 
think myself altogether incom bs 
ninion on those points. If I Had 
J would proclaim through the 
dth of this land—from ‘the Hima 

orin—from Bermapootra to the 
at never were the natives more 


‘on I believe to have been at the root of the 


d 


[Serer or THe PRESS, 


rates. Nor is; 
° 1s it 
18 part of the hi 
itself has no 
“ n the 
made; b 
be maintained 


Strange t R 
story of Me this should be so, It 


N. ingland—a history which 


s already 
sideration of those hitherto in 


sound, as all revoluti 
Bae Sree ee are marks of development, 
are returns to first pri at the changes involved 
f $ principles, and not the adoptio 
a aey . Revolution; and reforms that have T 
„Of this character, bu i 
openings into the royal a tended a 
have failed in effecting anything besides destruction 
Constructive revolutions a a o 
aa ee 
tt Ww i a 
over the natives of India. paon omame ont 
Ere ie the matter, the proclamation is one of the 
greatest documents that has appeared in the history 
of this country. It is weighty, yet simple in style; 
suited to the solemnity of. the occasion, without any 
of the inflation which too frequently characterises 
such documents, It conveys the principles on which 
the future policy of the nation is to be based, the 
mode of procedure to be taken with reference to 
present and recent events, and includes retrospective 
provisions of such comprehensiveness and exactness, 
as leave nothing in the history of the past that can 
compromise or cause embarrassment in the future. 

« Englishmen will see a further cause for congratu- 
lation in the changed aspect of Indian politics, and 
one most particularly gratifying to their love of 
candour and truthfulness. We shall have no Vene- 
tian veiling of real power under affected titles of 


A 0 ` Q 
$a fair sam ple of the spirit with which 


the ] 
tired Bene of the proclamation was Xe- 
oth by the native races and the 


ro 
fom t is eae unity, the following extracts 
tls be en journals of the day may 


The p i 

“mult ombay Standard observed—* The act which 
Madras, 82 
England over 
3 


humility; and in this respect much odious cant will 
be directly done away with. Taice also, the 
same result will follow. And the appeal to motives 
of philan and general benevolence which have 
so often disguised the threat or axes the inlets 
r scious poy we hope, be as 
aad te i rest of her 
majesty’s W ; 
“ We have seen 
general. The necessity which in Tre 
îs in India. commencing: 
in Ireland once; put now appears a solemn ane KE 
in this country inducted into what we may poi 
a Jease and a brighter existence. 408 


rove a longer < which have dictat 


hope 
worthy of the name, an 


of India with r 


on. 
filled by men 
by the natives 
hich we À 
the last thing 
I rn Sud] . 
with their fellows m 
e t is, under an oficer 
other p om the crown» Wa 
holding er direct Fon e meaning of the Pro | | 
«Jf we appre 7 525 
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| clamation, the promises it conveys of internal and 


a y ave, in their performance, the 
civil pelore wl Bate future Paints of this 
| øreatest influence on 4 
eountry. We cannot but see in the words her 
| EREI is made to use, a solution, an eter 
| solution, of the difficulty adverted to by Lord Stan- 
| ley in his last speech—namely, the difficulty i 
| administering from a constitutional ont the 
| government of a despotism. In our appre aed 
| her majesty’s declaration that the obligations whic 
| pind her to all her other subjects shall be fulfilled 
| faithfully and conscientiously with regard to the 
| natives of her Indian territories, seem to imply, at the 
very least, the grant of such a constitution as those 
| other subjects, all and each, are in the present enjoy- 
ment of, or would consent to live under. If this be 
| true, no one thing can possibly have more interest 
| for every one here, European as well as native. 
This promise must be viewed as distinct from what 
‘ has before been laid down as a rule, and is now 
specially guaranteed—namely, that all her majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever caste and creed, be admitted to 
our service. We do not wish to imply that a copy 
of the British constitution will be given to this 
country; but we confidently expect that those rights 
| shall be secured to the intelligent and educated of 
| its inhabitants, which all we have been taught of the 
political principles which have been from the days 
of Hampden the boast of England, tells us is the 
right of every reasonable being. 
henge Recent events in India give a special meaning to 
passages in the proclamation which would otherwise 
be as general in their character as those we have 


of India observed—« On the Ist of 
i an e royal proclamation was made from 
e government-house, Calcutta. As a 
Bae 18 not unworthy either of the occasi 
dresses Bet j poe ma a 
as ‘her subjects a fifth of the itn es 


aie AoA 
Ognition of Christianity as the reli- 


November, th 


pal pardon, Pe Banko 
her from the opprobr 

in the nen e 
which only the next a 
1s the principle of o 
form, which has be 


- The revolution 


as the soul. 
ant; none the less 


men would hay 

changed, save a ae believe, N 
nounced the abdication apne the ¢ 
was untouched. The Dre ees Ty 
paired. The lay remained Ett 
royal house was unchanged. 1 
national life of England took Ut from that Ven the 


A new principle had ] „2 new Yie 
consequence was, the differeng introdu nha | 
of the Stuarts and the Eng] £ between tp nd the | 
has also changed a name. z and of Victori Boling j 
will date the history of promect Century he bia | 
tion of the Queen. Sirom ree qe 
‘The duty of our Statesmen į he 
to remodel our institutions tl OW clear. Ths | fs 
that English spirit which must they accord mn | Bt 
end, and, while Organising th Mould them itt | 
without which freedom is ah Physical stren th Wu 
only a lure to the plunderer i Y, and civilisat K 
that they are competent to RIN by their acy |! for 
whom their Sovereign has now fi e millions, over | oe 
claimed her right to rule.” OF the fist time | Pi 
The Calcutta Phenix, among oth | i 
eulogistic character, obseryed—« Reg ea | iel 
need fear no general conspiracy m a future ve city.’ 
India against our rule. ‘They will feel tae d 
dominions are safe, and that their best oa te $ 
will be the friendship of the paramount eee 
a protecting, not an absorbing, e ais 
The avowal as to liberty of conscience also Cae 
not fail to be highly gratifying to the natives at | Bate 
large. Such an avowal, promising that creed stall A 


entail no political or social disqualification, wasim- 
peratively needed. With or without foundation, 
the notion had got abroad among the mases 
that governmental interference with their creeds 
was intended. Such an idea was extensively 
entertained, and believed; and further, was mal? | 
capital of by traitors. There are probably large | 
numbers of natives whom it would be impossible t | 
induce to free their minds of such a preposter 

notion. Still the proclamation will set the fears 
such men at rest. The credit of the Indian gov™ | aere 
ment has not sunk so low that its solemn assursit | its y, 
will not receive credence from its subjects. io 
“We are glad that the proclamation woun al 
with the conditional and restricted amnesty wari 
We are inclined to hope that such an annou | 
will not be found entirely unfrul ul Sof i | 
results. ‘There can be no quarter, oF no : 
don, offered to the cowardly murder sam? 
countrymen and countrywomen; pi s there stè 
time, it should not be forgotten EA Oude #9 
thousands of men in arms against uS 7" 
believe that they have drawn, & en OM nh 
swords in an oest cause. Tor these Pedi 2 
honourable road of retreat 5 
we are free to confess that Wi 
offered by the proclamation as 
as going to the fullest exten at! 
government could have gon® . impetil Le q 
As by the decision of the ie wilt it 
hear 


affor 
aioin 


rights, 
government of A 
become defunct—the p 
fitly close with the na acts, 
last and most grace? 
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— oat 
un! from England, on the lst of Se t> 


n 

Na . 

a isn g; and, on the 5th of November 

ik the | k omulgated by roe Canning in the 

Ye s P ic notificati ' 

Pa | glowing public pe Al 

mea’ “| jt 

fii A 5—ithe zicht hondarebls the governor- 

emm | „pral directs the pu ication of the subjoined 

clang # steh from the Hon. the Court of Directors, and 
eP esolution passed by a General Court of the 

ti n india Company, on the 80th of August last. 

À vih “s Public Department, No. 147, of 1858 

in the ««Qur Governor-general of India in Council j 

tengih sWe have the satisfaction of transmitting to you 

isation pr promulgation in such manner as you may con- 

it ats | eger suitable, the copy of a resolution unanimously 

Sover | sed by the General Court of the East India 

t time | Company, held on the 30th ultimo, expressing TE 

n CAA the Couse to the servants and officers of 

3 L te Company of every rank, and in every capa- 

= i iy —We are, &e., ; 

an “i (Signed) F. CurrRir—W. J. EASTWICK. 

fe “London, 1st September, 1858. 

«¢Countersigned, in accordance with 16 and 


niment 


50 Can. 


17 Vict., cap. 85, sec. 2. 
: “1 J. D. DICKINSON, Secretary.’ 
Eulract Minutes of a Special General Court of the 


ves at : . 

1 shal | Zt India Company, held at their House in 
asim | Lesdenhall Street, on Monday, the 30th of August, 
dation, « 1858. 


ie proprietor, adverting to the fact of this being 
x it occasion of the meeting of the Genera 
ae riors the severance of the connection of the 
[a F Company with the government of India, 
ca Bt e Court, it was— 
= ved unanimously,—That the East India 
pany, on surrendering, at the bidding of parlia- 


masses 
creeds | 
asively 
mate 

large f 
ible to 


terous 
| z : 

ars of ae Mose powers connected with the government 

overn: ritish territories in India, which it has long 


exercis ; 
is cen piste for the crown, desires to return 
anks to its servants and officers of 


‘| tre 5 
oy era in every capacity, for the fidelity, 
jt f tee ae RN ‘with which they have performe 
emen l gi eral duties, and offers to them its best 


Wis : 
o | nes for their future prosperity. 


Pa | lia Contos® who are natives of India, the East 
sme | Bethe falleat has the satisfaction of being able to 
ame | Soria the ; aie that in her majesty Queen 
„slo | Uttindgyy y will find a most gracious mistress, not 


I tity hich ot their past services under that autho- 


elt 6 
be | titing BU hitherto had the honour of repre- 
Smd | reward | ish sovereignty in India, and ever ready 
eos | Sop DALY to the British crown. 
at | Memherg of ch India Company is convinced that the 
‘iad | iemment e home department of the Company's 
tt denn Vill maintain the high reputation whic 


Hi ae 
| yi Part: ð i . 
hen Ment now enjoys, and will continue, 


A) enri E 

Se 0 . 
in a i S in the direct service of the crown, to 
j i | ch and of eas and confidence of their officia 
tice OF Rep pay public. 


fellow-countrymen employed in India, 


ee 
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[THE LAST ACT. 

lians or soldi pany's govern 
iers, of ment, whether as civi 
recent] ED Ose especi er as civi- 
uy subjected them AD p ne uty has 
ot unexampled 


e past cond 
possess no servants Ate that the crown will 
5 


tl 
tose who have been trained b The gaeToted, than 


Prae emani the soldier. 
< “dn the humble hope th 
yil prove to have heen ie A a Bee ee 
idence, an instrument of ue 
highest good to India, the Beane P 
re pays, sn it may please Almighty CIG 
ss the Queen’s Indian reign by th 
ration of peace, security, ‘and "les ae Fis 
prosper her majesty’s efforts for the welfare of her 
East Indian subjects, that the millions who will 
henceforth be placed under her majesty’s direct, as 
well as sovereign dominion, constantly advancing in 
all that makes men and nations great, flourishing, 
and happy, may reward her majesty’s cares in their 
behalf by their faithful and firm attachment to her 
majesty’s person and government.’ 


“The right honourable the governor-general, | 
speaking not only for the government of India, but | 


for all of every class who have acted under that 
government, desires to record an assurance of the 
respectfal thankfulness with which these parting 
words of good-will and approval will be received by 
the vast community of the Indian civil and military 
services. 

“The governor-general is satisfied that, amongst 
all, there is but one common geline of acknowledg- 
ment of the just, considerate, and iberal treatment 
which has ever characterised the great Company 
which has now ceased to govern the British terri- 


tories in India. 
«@, F. EDMONSTONE, y 
«Secretary to the Government of India.” 
And so, with this grateful recognition of 
faithful service, terminated the all but im- 
erial rule which, doring nearly two cen- 
“jes, the “Company © at J 

ete trading to the Bast Indies,” had 
equired over princes, an 
subject only to 
nificent of the 


„gressively & 
Die eonen once 
owerful and mag 
the Eastern world. 


people, an 
the most P 
dynasties of 
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CHAPTER XVHI. 


; DEPARTURE OF LORD CLYDE FROM ALLAHABAD; SUB} 

MPAIGN IN OUDE; DEPA E Ee 2 Er MISSION 

THE Sei tern OF RAMPORE BY COLONEL WEATHERAL ; SHUNKERPORE INVES OF Tug tn 
ae RT ABANDONED; FLIGHT AND PURSUIT OF THR GA ED; o 


{ ADHOO; HIS FO A 
See AT DHOONDIA KERA; MARCH TO LUCKNOW; PROCLAMATION 
T. ) 


TANTIA TOPEE ; PROCLAMA 
CAPTAIN HARE AT ELLICHPORE ; 


PAIGN. 


a inations by which the inhabitants her majesty’s proclamation, Rey MR 
| Rese of Allahabad had testified their | intervals enclosed by the mih at] 
| | satisfaction at the auspicious commence-| were movable brigades of trons: lineg, IIN rod 

ment of her majesty’s direct rule over India, duty it would : be to occupy importa sal 
had not yet paled before the advancing light] tions into which the enemy might, if poe ii 
of the morning of the 2nd of November, when pressed, ultimately throw themselves ard | ah 
Lord Clyde left the glittering throng that sur- | force. These combinations were peculiar Hi 
rounded the representative of the sovereign, well adapted to produce the object in aa hi 
then holding high state in the viceregal| and their success was the more likely ty 
palace; and bidding a soldier’s farewell to be complete, from the evident difficulty | of C 
the scene of rejoicing, departed to resume | under which the rebels laboured to unitein | tht 
operations for effecting the final suppression | any concerted movement; for it was charas | al 
of revolt throughout the provinces of Oude. | teristic of the struggle, that, whether from | hein 

The campaign in that much-troubled| the difficulty of obtaining money and pron- |) piss 
country commenced under the most favour- | sions for large bodies of men in concentrated | of i 
able prospects, and certainly under pecu- | positions, or the jealousy which characte. |) 
har circumstances. Although partial opera- | ised the leaders, the insurgent forces lw ne 
tions had never entirely ceased even during | scattered throughout the country, without} 
the hot-weather months, a well-conceived | a supreme head, or any bond of union; and | 
plan had been quietly matured, for render- | it was hoped, from this state of things, that | ly í 
ing protracted resistance on the part of the | when the campaign really commenter Wa 
rebels difficult and dangerous. That plan, | earnest, many of the great chiefs would ei enri 
it appears, consisted in placing lines of bri- | anxious to end the contest by availing the ol 
gades, or stroug detachments, perpendicularly selves of the amnesty. scarves E90 
to the course of the Ganges, and extending] The principal force of the insuget i| 


I ; i nfin 
as far as possible from strategic points on | lying in the fertile plain confined betwee! |) M th 


i 3 oad. and thé | time 
the left bank of that river, towards the| the Cawnpore and Lucknow road sti | eg 


western slope of the Himalayas. Thus, | right bank of the Gogra, it was against | te 


al 
from Futteghur to Mohumdee extended | portion of the country that the comm and |) forty 
i 


i j 4 qi forts 
one line of brigades and detachments ; from |in-chief turned his prmapa efforts; Wt 


Cawnpore to Lucknow g . r ih 

1ow stretched another; | determined to lead in person: in tht icord 
adh Tn cpposite Allahabad, to Fyza- The moment for active Se oe in 
i 4 


UEH 
y tof tow 


ay a third: whilst from J h “rived 3 and ont 
Azi ; uanpore, | field had at length arrivet, © vi 
foi wee Goruckpore, was placed altwo o'clock of the morning © gerinti | o 
of the G ~ came time, the right bank | November, 1858, the COME" p the # | i Oy 
Sohne senges, from Futteghur to th ved by his chief © apy (ih sec 
Sohne, was Properly gu he } accompanie y 


ed Drar i 
I ard p 2 5 and atten Ma" Wile 
the passage of the river, ed to prevent (General Mansfield) ‘el Macpherso™ Ap A an 


) Whether inito-the | nel Medcalfe, Colon tain AF 
note rie means of these mili- | Turner, Major Crealock, m quartos a | te eg 
: 3 on Were confined t * : ormer, le 5 1070S | na 
cuit districte, deminde the means of | onen LoT oo the bridge °°, Mall hx 
ea eon, and reduced to a position T Pan es at Papamhow, 0 
upon by the seal ga ! ikely to be acted RTE city, where an a be PY) hue 

peculiar Bes, Intended to be| was waiting to reni : cons i 
su and more likely t s S ide and We. othi 
Pit to the terms of peace, as offered by wa ioeie yards 12 eS 
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Is IL 9, 1888) 

4 | A on this occasion by a number of 
ented pr which threw a fitful glare over 
| ade Jam orl rapid waters of the Ganges, 
| ie dark nd broke the silence of the pas- 
[yora sou t that of the gurgling waters, as 
IET ened against the floating barrier 

AAT ¢y j they impeded their progress, and rushed 

Ossa |] hab 2 angry foam from the contest—occa- 

pty, yey mingled with the challenges of the 

ne pan? and the dull, heavy tramp of the 

E ay. | sete d escort. In a few moments the 
Pee arty had crossed into the hostile 

„f atole i and, breaking into a smart gallo b 

10 the | Mer izh clouds of dust across the 

lines | Hig HANS towards Suraon, which place 
ie Bie cached as the sun was rising Lere 

f hard | the escort was changed, E G ir y a fg 

es in “Lahore light cavalry too sey p ae of the 

aliay | carabiniers, continuing the march at a 


| rapid pace towards the camp—on the road 
ely to Illi which, the cortège passed several bodies 


culty | of Oude police and Punjabees, and observed 
iitein | that, in the fields by the sides of the route, 
hara: | all the usual labours of husbandry were 
from | leng carried on; and that in the villages 


prom. | passed through, which appeared to be full 
trated | of inhabitants, there was nothing to indi- 
acter | ete the existence of a war that had car- 


mics 


MUTINY. 


“Their h 7 7 
Plundered, ouses will be burnt, and their villages 
“This 


proclamation inel 

ud 
People, from the talookdars to tee 
fe mander-in-chief i ite 
© remain in their’ 
where they will be sure of his 
Violence.—Qrypp» 


[PROCLAMATtoN, 


an 


ranks of the 
Orest ryots. 

nvites all the well- 
towns and villages, 
Protection against all 


k ae force of which Lord C 

rect command is arri 

consisted only of 3,000" ag ae 
Composed as follows :—He 
No. 3 field battery royal arti 
3 officers and men; 234 
engineers ;_head-quarters carabiniers, 917 
officers and men; H.M’s 54th regiment 
501 rank and file; a wing of 


} the 5th fusi- 
liers, 247 rank and file; native artillery, 65; 


engiueers, 78; cavalry, 724; and infantry, 
1,130—giving, altogether, a total of 2,778, 
There were also at Deolie, an outpost with 
two guns, 68 men of H.M.’ 54th, 28 
Pathan horse, and 245 Oude police in- 


ad-quarters of 
llery, two guns, 
Company royal 


es lay f ried destruction through vast districts of 
ithout |) the country. After some distance had been 
j ad } complished, the Lahore escort was relieved 
y ht fly a squadron of carabiniers, commanded 
ed in | y Captain Betty. A hasty breakfast, 
ld te | turing a momentary halt, was partaken, 
then | td they again galloped onwards until 
‘Ii ‘tout nine o'clock, when the videttes 
geal (Ported the outline of the British camp 
i mt e ance; and in an hour from that 
dod me the a '-In-chief reached the 
Hi lit ie Rear wendet in anes eee 
oe the pared for him at eylah, a g 
ui | ules beyond Pertabghur, and about 
ie Hn J from Allahabad. 
ihe i Land qa itely after his arrival at the camp, 
l at fion yde issued the following proclama- 
aa ° the inhabitants of Oude :— 
ntl 
hits “The “ October 26th. 
atl Pt Oud *ommander-in-chief proclaims to the per g 
ol le gover. at, under the orders of the right on: 
fai’ iy 20 ena eoueral, he comes to enforce the lora 
Ht) Ite ana able him to effect this without damage g 
fi } ep » resistance must cease on the par 
Th p e 
te camp MO8t exact disci li ill be preserved in 
a) eclpline Wi p x 
Mitan ând on the arene and, when there i B 
Miner’ Wee and crops will be spared, an 
ti bu te lowed in the towns and villages. oe 
nie shot crever there is resistance, Or anle 
lutt expect red against the troops, the inh it i 
themeeiye mcur the fate they have broug | 
8; ; 
“I, 


3y 


Amathie—a R 
large 
ite a state 0 


aaa authorities 
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fantry; and at Leowlie, also an outpost 
with two guns, there were 50 Pathan horse, 
51 of the 54th regiment, and 208 of the 
Ist Sikh infantry; having with them, also, 
two heavy guns, and some mortars and 
colours. A column, under Brigadier Wea- 
theral, at Rampore Russea, was of about 
the strength of the force at Leowlie; but 
the one advancing, under me Bope oe 
i ultanpore, was somewhat stronger: 
ar ie as of the force in Oude 
united under Lord Clyde at the openness 
the campaign, numbered 11,071 Bry 
soldiers, and 9,267 native troops of variou 
iptions. 
ee ve to enable the columns of Cri 
and Weather] to cane L ii oe 
sary to halt for a few days Ce 
ee ee 
timeto teat ie ree pices over the 
E v ene of ae chief commissioner 
cou J 


at Lucknow. 
On the day 


following the arrival ot 
mander-in-chief at the cana ue 
So were issued for fe ba in Hera: 
their marc ee 
Se ume and for the due oo A 
of “ihe EnG The a i 
5 position to the coe 3 
es, was the Rajah M ly ani 


et of a. been driven 
y 


by 


conduct pursue 


d 


SS - ee 


AMATHIE.] 


ation” of Oude, followed by what was 
i re-settlement,” a very large 

ortion of the territory of this eet had 
| en taken from him, and given to a 
favoured claimant—an act of oppe sion 

which naturally excited the ire of t . in t 
| vidual wronged. His prejudices had, unti 
TR, been with the English ; and although 


eved, still, when the sepoy 
eae e received and shel- 


mutiny broke out, he rec 
tered e English fugitives from Salon, 


and afterwards forwarded them in safety to 
Allahabad; but at the very time he was thus 
manifesting his good feeling towards the 
government, the latter, upon the misrepre- 
sentation of some of its servants, and with- 
out calling for any proof of their allega- 
tions, took for granted that he was a rebel, 
and forthwith sequestrated several lacs of 
rupees which he had at Benares. Against 
this injustice he protested, and demanded 
redress; but the only notice taken of his 
application was, a summons to come in 
and surrender himself—thus adding insult 
| to the injury already inflicted; and it was 
therefore but natural he should now have 
assumed an offensive attitude. As time 
wore on, information in better accordance 


only that his estates Wer 3 
him, and his religion anal ie SU arent 

To the demand foy the ap a 
fort, and the disarmame 0 
and surrender of their ar Of his fol 
that his fort had been eae 
tian men, women, and 
danger; and that his arn 
few, had been used for 
He expressed his gratific 
of the Queen’s rule, and s p 


“ annex 
termed the 


3 Tejo 
© Prote d 


1s, which, 
Ly 
the Sa ere ve 


dress or explanation of the matter 


with this letter to the chie A 


had heard of his excellency’s arrival wit 
unfeigned pleasure, and that his min 
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ur Xi 
destruc soy tte 


children mh 
Ny 
e pu y 
; r 
ation atthe a 
obey.her; but that he could pa dines o 


had hitherto || | 


efused any re. and 


; f commissioner 
there came also one in the form ona 


tion to the governor-general of India, The 
rajah had heard that the Lord Sahib had | 
arrived in camp, and imagined that the 
governor-general himself had crossed info |1 
Oude. In the petition, he declared that he | 
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was more at ease in consequence; and | 
| with the facts of the case, came before the 
_ governor-general, who, taking the whole 
circumstances into consideration, authorised 
Major Barrow, the political agent and 
special commissioner at the head-quarters’ 
camp, to offer terms, which, by a strange 
perversion of the sense, were called “liberal 
and conciliatory,” to the offended rajah ; 
who was consequently informed, that if he 
presented himself and made his submission 
either to the chief commissioner or to the 
commander-in-chief, the government would 


from their requirements. 
was allowed for consideration; 
which, if necessary, his fort wo 


d to death it 


tion would be narrowe expt 


Major Barrow, at the same time, 
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prayed that the governor-general woud ifi 
direct that his fort, his army, his religion | 
and his honour might be protected. Toi 
this, in reply, he was informed, that th | 
terms offered would be adhered to, mi 


that no concession whatever would be mate i 
A further time 


at the end! | 
uld be taken 
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by force, and the terms of the first pror 
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panee aha NG estates to the full extent | to the vakeel the intentions of ie iii i 
ay oni A ppo of annexation; the | ment, and sent him back to oe wee th 
ons being, that his fort must be During the evening of the 7 i be | k 


NOVE 
into He thet ae githe rajah came | ported that there were not awas i d n 
dre d gsh camp with a letter ad in it. but that the raj f De it ft 
ae to Major Barrow, in eo i ad- | men in it, bu ih himselh i AR 
e afntioned message. The y a the | determined to ee preserve) t0 Al ¢ 
pressed his delight at the royal acta es Eps phort a guarane apri 

: - | words, “h : 


can, 
p 1858.) f 

Hg i one in, he determined upo 

jad aneny ice of this application, Be 
t | ae favour the vakeel of the Rajah 
n Nal on jadho Sing with an audience. 
T í t dawn on the manning of the 8th, 
ned, ||| columns commenced their march from 
brig. || |! ie toward Amathie, and halted at| I 
vit Bab, about twelve miles on the way, 
rey D the force encamped, During the 
1056, ening, messengers came in with more 
Vent tors from the fort, but they were returned 
8 ta opened. The march was resumed the 
it to -plowing morning at five o’clock; and, by 
feel. | ‘i aM, the troops had reached a plain, 
terto | | hich bounded the eastern angle and face 
pro. | Ml of the rajah’s position. Here they halted, 
the | and pitched their tents within a couple of 
jt |! miles of the fort, the jungle round which 
long |, gould be seen distinctly from a knoll in 
oner font of the camp, with a portion of some of 
peti- | | the buildings within the walls. About half- 
The | past twelve the sound of a heavy gun from 
had |l the fort, followed immediately by a second, 
the i put all upon the gui vive, and the excitement 
mto f yas increased by repetitions of the report in 
athe | quick succession. At this moment Sir Hope 
with i || Grant, with a small escort, rode into camp 
mind ‘foreport the arrival of his column to the 
i || cmmander-in-chief, and it was then learnt 
mm | that the guns heard had been fired upon 
S ii him as he crossed the plain from his camp. 
ii gy ihe gallant officer having approached the 
ai 1H ort merely to look at it, two guns were 
ie pe upon his escort, at 500 yards’ dis- 
fine | coe which caused them to retreat some- 
nd ol il it at precipitately from the dangerous loca- 
‘tal a Another letter also arrived from the 
se || eae who now asked for an indemnity, 
tl ||), tohi or guarantees that the promises made 
niel | | i m should be performed. The reply to 
re ca Was decisive: —“If the rajah did not 
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con ito camp, and make his submission 
re ten o’clock on the following morning, 


me ||| the British col lace.” 
p the ||| siin th columns would assault the place. 
fn) 11! binge ® vakeel came to Major Barrow, 
wf ||| beig ith him a letter, of which the 
Be ||| 2S is a translation :— 

gui jah Lall Madho Sing, of Amathie, to Major 

e o Barrow. 


A November 9th. 
Pliments,—« My vakeel had not come 
cavalry of the Atiha division neared my 
mee fired on by the sepoys. When my 
sance Aed T then learnt that you would, at & 
ts tenson = My reply to your proposals, and for 
im nh, you had encamped one koss from the 
poys to ne cavalry of the division had caused the 
à Ag N on them by advancing so close to tae 

i Rovernmene No wish to encounter the troops © 


ent, I therefore beg for some pledge 
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non.” —~(Sealed aiii 


By 1 p.m. o 
three British ¢ 


and remove 
n town, The go 

s vern- 
Y, Please with the fort and a 
Igned by the Rajah.) ast 


f 
“ie 9th of November the 
5 i Olumns, under Lord e Si 
Tope Grant and aa eens Clyde, Sir 
DS » anc Brigadier Weatheral y 
pectively, had Joined, and pite} coches 
tents on cach ay ‘nd pitched their 
of the Toren ‘ dle face of the defences 
Seach ze ne effect of the demon- 
of maintaining a Ta ae sie Royale 
ig 2 3 with the for 
Opposed to him, left the fort, anata 
m the course of the night, and repaired to 
a village. in the immediate neighbourhood 
where he awaited a reply to the above letter. 
Such was the feeling of his people at the 
treatment he received, that he dared not ven- 
ture to apprise them of the terms of the ne- 
gotiation, nor of the proclamation or amnesty, 
_Major Barrow, who had been informed of 
his movement, now arranged with the rajah 
that he should surrender himself before 
eleven o'clock on the 10th; and on that 
morning, accompanied by the military secre- 
tary to the commander-in-chief, he rode 
out to the village appointed for the ren- 
dezvous, situated about a mile in front of 


the camp; where the rajah, with two at- | 
tendants, was waiting on horseback to re- | 


ceive him. The personal appearance of 
Lall Madho Sing, and his reception at the 
camp, is thus described :—“ He is a square- 
built, powerfully-moulded man, rather be- 
low the middle height. His features are 
regular, his eyes full- and intelligent; his 
black hair falls in loose locks over his 
shoulders, from beneath the folds of his tur- 
ban; and the jet of 
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i iness; but the 
S some signs of uneasiness; 
LINES a at once explained. Soon, hoveri 
the rajah had cause for greater Pet 
Three vultures, which were gore ee 
h offal in his path, ros aie 
from the ground. ae eo 
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a remarkably fine ani i, 
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ssion on the mind of a man, ‘given not to close in y 
ots, exceedingly superstitious, day, so that a conside Pon Amat), 

) all signs and tokens ; afforded to the sepon it ti oi 
POYS to t V0 

0 take t ulg te 


very subdued and | which, indeed, could : 
? not be pr 0 fli 
gh, 


deepest impre 
like all Rajpoo 
and a firm believer 1! 

became 
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and his demeanour vee i 
sullen. His giall in Uo I Ve not | any circumstances, as th evented 
fed. The soldiers of one of the| cient to surround the ° force wane Ñ 
plac 


very digni 
English regiments turne 
to look at him ; and many of t 
undress, followed him înto head-quarters’ 
camp; and the camp-followers, syces, grass- 
cutters, and peons, idling about, swelled the 
crowd, which thronged the end of the maim 
street of the camp till it was dispersed by 


the sentries. The rajah, wearing his shoes, 
entered, with Major Barrow, 


which melted, as it were į & one 
swampy jungle, exten aie nto a formi 
wards the south-west 


d out of their tents 
he men, in full 


nt 

» and mes 

à f eo essen. 

tions for its surrender; but Lal vn i 
all Ma 


direc. 


; dho Te. 


mained in the neig 
with one of his Pace Of the ca 
himself a s his » Not daring { bo 
ae pn his followers. 5 10 shor 
ssengers di 
were not suffered to oat oe ep tia 
munication was received fram a pom 
there, orders were at length e people | 
advance of the troops oa Eon the | 
morning; and accordingly, at da b ae 
the llth, the troops of the thee Fil r 
were paraded, awaiting the order to marl | 
Hour after hour passed away in impale | 
the troops standing to their arms; officers, | | 
booted and spurred, walking up and dom 
the streets of the camp, asking for newsin 
vain, for news there was none; each man |f} 
enforcing the reasons why he thought the 
enemy would fight or would not fight, as | 
the case might be; Major Barrow still conf- 
dent “it would all be right,” other politi- | 


cals equally positive “it would all © 
d some cll | 


mistake 10 


inside his tent, 


and then the diplomatic and civil portion 
of the proceedings commenced. He stated 
that he had inside his fort 1,500 sepoys of 
the 15th native infantry and other regiments, 
and 2,500 of his own followers. These men 
were all in perfect ignorance of the Queen’s 
proclamation and of the amnesty, as he said 
he did not dare to acquaint them with the 
contents of those documents, nor had he 
given them the least hint of the negotiations 
with government. In fact, he had left the 
fort by stealth, and had concealed his sur- 
render from his garrison. So far, therefore 
it was impossible to know what course this 
force would adopt; but the rajah was of 
opinion that his adherents were strong 
ehongh w compel any dissentients to obey 
is orders; and he declared that he h 
Fie he had no 
e could hand us over the fort, th 
guns, and the arms of his follower His 
vakeel, or minister, was then di Ta e 
make known to the Boe oe 
rajah’s submission, and th rs 
"Se TR a e surrender by 
\ l l of war 
a long interviey a Te ENG 
Major Barrow ae ona Sh sre by 
him in his dinner tent a i TNO received 
the chief of his staff a d slae ee OF 
The commander-in chi ae yee o oficers. 
pointed when he hasi go alier diar 
the case. The “eae, Seal state of 
dered, and, so fare he jadeed, Tad pene 
è terms granted to Aint perience vith the 
in the hands of those y Ta ais fort was still 
be dangerous ; and eek © might turn out to 
tainly guilty sane a of whom were cer- 
$ most desirable to on ose escape it was 
might be making wera Besides, they 
away the guns, and idee Pree irag 
ense jungles which onli through the 
fort Still, matters could a Ne ace oe 
pie aikking the place before mae bitate 
ed his authority, A pro “ne rajah had 
532 ; mise had been 
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have anything to do with 
matters at all. The rajab’ 
were in the fort, but still 
from them. The rajah himse 
with Major Barrow, but could say” 
except that he knew nothing: 
sepoys would d 
was of opinion t 
last it was announced, that? ioc 
servants did not return b 
assault would be commence” 
een before that hour ask 
y half-past seven Or soz 

rode ie camp wit intelligent 
place was evacuated, and th 
was to be found within the ¥ 
thie but some old 
Orders were then 1 
tion of the fort; an 
regiment, with a troop Sge ap 
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f “Was said) . 

mii} : the ety ; and then, taking a half turn 
fi Ort, É 
‘that hoe not more than two miles an 
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| rf al 

Vof te aek, for the purpose. The distance 
fon 
Vi and 8 
1 yd th 


| 
| k erations subsequently connected 
nd th nd its owner, were thus described 
ri fying pen of the Times’ correspon- 
by OY Having marched a mile or so, the 
an earthen bank became visible in 
tand on our left; but the gaps in 


ered it, only permitted occasional 
f the outer works of Amathie, 
ove the trees, the high walls of a flat- 
‘oofed house shone brightly in the sun, and 
‘the cupola of a small temple was visible 
| jg another direction inside the fort. With 
lme exception of a red flag waving above the 
ilee, and the bare patches of earthen 
parapet, nothing else could be seen. As we 
jogged on, however, and inclined more to 
‘the right, making a sweep to avoid some 
mushy ground, two bastions of considerable 
‘command, artfully constructed among the 
‘trees which grew out of the parapet of the 
‘outer defences, could be discerned; and, on 
(getting nearer, it could be ascertained that 
there were embrasures in the rampart 
j telf, nearly flush with the level of the 
‘pin, As this was the first. of those 
fimous jungle fortresses we had seen, its 
ae aspect was examined with eager 
te I confess my impression was, that 
RA po o little to see. The parapet in 
sta ae 3 not rise more than four feet, 
M mu ° above the level of the ground ; 
Hes. bere was nothing but stunted 
aa neice i ‘was very difficult to make 
Loly t a line of the defences at all— 
Pittor oons or elevated earthen 
able alor T embrasures, being discover- 
there aa e front. “As we got nearer, 
‘pase nothing more to be seen. We 

a deserted village, which had been 
y the followers of the rajah (so 


‘| hich cov’ 
‘glimpses 0 


» advanced directly towards the 


m th 


+ come 
on 


e front of our camp. When 
within about 150 yards of the 
vas ee, we perceived that at its 
fet thin Pond, or piece of dirty water, 
tty yards across at its broadest, 


Pim a 
he 


ally and the place on near approach, | W 


ungle before it, and in the trees| f 
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passage of the ram i 
i ' whi i 
a bal and ee lane vane a 
ae Was about the ane Geese 
ic eng that there was ae: 
baal aces filled with water hy 
Wa amend the plain; in fact 
ace Bee scarp and counter. 
to twenty-five feet, anne 


and seemed t 
ou feet wide at the top. aie ae 
of the rampart (which was formed iy 


the earth throw ; 

there was Fa E E r dite) 
mner face was: about five eu Beane 
terreplein, and there was a rera eee 
for musketry. A space of ten or trl feet 
had been cleared away between the base of 
the rampart and the jungle, in which 
shaded by the overhanging trees, la the 
bedsteads of the sepoys who had ee 
garrisoned the place, Their cooking places 
had recently been used. Some articles 
of their clothing still lay on the ground; 
and in one place their chupatties, or 
wheaten cakes, remained half-baked by the 
open hearth.’ Turning along the rampart 
to the left, the top led us to a gateway in a 
strong mud wall pierced for musketry, near 
which rose the bastion, one side of which 
swept the ramp and the top of the rampart 
for a couple of hundred yards with its fire. 
There were no guns to be seen in the 
embrasures. Sentries were placed on the 
gate, with orders to let no one out; and 
a party of the 54th marched into the fort; 
while the carabiniers were ordered to keep 


d | through 


t | feeble co 
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watch and ward outside the exterior wicket. 
Dismounting, the party of officers proceeded 
to walk round the rampart tovarasi 
right, placing sentries as they agree 
The line of rampart was very irregu ae 
there was no flanking fire hatean na 

ne Se fore aed at 

on 4 

topia ieoi EG whose heads 


would be about on @ level with the heads 0 


the defenders of the rampa 


such as they 
works a few 
just high eno 
embrasures OVON © 
narrow paths led through : 
! e Onan 
y baika Ta in an enrly stage © 
infancy, mounted on A 
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prre 
i diameter ; clo 
| 9-pounder, the 

had been rece} 
| doubt, the gun 
' fred six or seve 

Grant’s reconnaiss 


se to it was an old iron 
trail secured with rope. It 
tly discharged, and was, no 
from which the sepoys had 
n round shot on Sir Hope 
ance two days before, for 
| i the cheeks of the embrasure were all black- 
ened with powder. We continued our 
` promenade on the top`of the low rampart— 
‘the ditch and the open country on our 
| right, the interior of the fort and the jungle 
| on our left—till it struck us that it was 
| yather a foolish thing to leave our horses 
| i outside such a fine sunshiny day ; and that 
| | we might as well have rode. Now and 
| then we came upon zigzags cut in the 
| | jungle with great labour, trenches intended 
| for rifle-pits, and wells. At last a small 
| bastion seemed to close up our researches, 
| and we were glad to climb up through 
the embrasure, where an 8-inch short 

| brass howitzer, laden to the muzzle, and 
| with fresh priming laid, was waiting to 
' yeceive us. But there was no one to fire it. 
| Descending into the battery by means 
‚of the gun, we took a path which led 
| through the jungle, preceded by our guide, 
and made towards the inner lines of the 
: fort. The jungle was silent and savage 
| as need be. If one of those brutal little 
| bushes. but caught a hold of you, how 
| e Us) foe scratched, and bled you! We 
n, and on, and on, winding here 
| a ee through the walls of sharp ver- 
eee, broken bottles and stems of 

| mud Ont Heh + ae oeoa high 
Babee 5: a battery sweeping the flank 
5za5 approach to a large gateway of 

wood. The guide knocked and shouted 
so did the vakeel. Some o oe 
from inside; the wick Besepicached 
; j wicket was thrown open 

and in we marched to aos 3 pen, 
Aroi TO A exceninen ct the 
defences I have menti e exception of the 
strength of the m N and the natural 
truly nothing z 8! 7 there was really and 
give one the idea that 


a pe of Peery provided with ladders 
ae e itch, and covered by artiller 
obi a a carry the place in tén 
oe ; e wall round this part of the 
ue was very bad—only one weak basti 
visible. Inside it lay eae 


dependencies of Amathie 3 th 
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with the ground aoa 
pillars, which was 
provided by the ra j 
were some fine bul 
looking uneasi 
g asily for thej 
doubt. hei 
on our risht. 
our voi i : ortho: pT 
ces, leaped out anq} aeh 


3 he said 


presently the clink ; 
brought out a fi © of sword b 

ate < ew men— and I 
taimers—to watch the the rajaks e til 
ders. They were stiles eon ined ‘i 
and uncommunicative ; en aie Vat 
their master’s vakeel ` d the presenoe li an 

vakeel scarce] Dee of ||] and 
respectful. Col oY Made then ||} 
onel Harness tem jj] shel 

the party halted to tak and most of ||| eigh 
; A o take angles 5 of ely 
tions, and indulge in scientific has diee. |}, four 
while two or three, with less Sp actioni | atl 
more curiosity on hand advan ty and ||], and 
on the gateway of the mane Tes lock 
the palace and zenana itself Th ee | 
on duty scowled as we entered a Sepo fy eae 
him. Before us, in one enclosure E E 
sixty or seventy yard en 

ney as y yards square, stood thel | frec 
rajah’s palace, filling one side of the square, | rebe 
On the right was the bare wall; on tel pros 
left an arched building of brick, not ye | taja 
finished or cemented; and behind us wa | aud 
the continuation of the bare wall, the gate] cou 
way, and some storehouses. A tank ani} mu 
well iay in front of us. A kind of dry well tn 
served as the chief magazine, but it va | 
empty. The house itself presented a la | aft 
façade, divided into three parts—the rol | Bs 
fish of Lucknow over the entrance, and fist (th 
and cocks ornamenting the battlenet) 1 a 
It was covered with white cus ny 
cement, and shone like marble, ra | hes 
angle of the court was a child's Ee | }) sh 
a half-pounder brass, gun 0? a E lery 
the arms we saw. | Some ganan state? ||| bay 
and one led us up by @ tall-stepp pial the 
to the first floor. The e rdoline stood | ster 
carpeted ; a large viol or 9an Was 

P 2: 8 e end ; Eg 


the corner, and at th 
cushions. All the valu 
been secreted or remove 
rooms were plainer stif. on 
the flat roof and looked OY reen insl 
spreading away like We 
on the defences O 
really the fort before 
of British soldiers 

ing the features of the p onr & 
mining the localities oe 
tramp of men 12 Bue ji ast 
announced the arrival ° 
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as began to take some angles, and 
ore observations ; the artillery to 
_ stores «nd munitions of war, 
ders were, ‘ Break open doors, 
and cases—take arms, ammuni- 
d nothing else.” The doors—for 
Jocked—soon went merrily; and 
began to be collected in the 
d in the centre of the house, 
old flint pistols, two antique 
es, a few shields, half-a-dozen 
locks constituted the arms; but now 
me ‘men bowled 
adthen one of our men bowled out a brass 
| shel recently cast and filed—some of 
geht OF nine inches, others of three or 
four inches diameter. In all parts the 
artillery continued their search with avidity 
md care: Boxes of matches for match- 
| Jocks were discovered; earthen pitchers 
“filed with bullets; cartridges in no great 
quantity ; and numbers of our Minié and 
1/1 Fufeld bullets, which had been flattened 
|| md put out of shape from having been 
fred, and were afterwards picked up by the 
| rebels. While these works were being 
posecuted, Lord Clyde, attended by the 
njah and Major Barrow, Sir W. Mansfield, 
| uda number-of staff officers, rode into the 
courtyard. His lordship was evidently 
| much displeased. He had heard that only 
lune guns of all sorts could be found in the 
fort and works, and he had seen the nature 
|| the latter with his own eyes. The im- 
|| Msion was natural that the rajah had 
ie duping him, or was trying to do so. 
| ec the rajah, exclaimed Lord Clyde 
li! ih great energy, ‘that he must produce 
KER Tell him I know he never would 
; ared to dream of resisting me, aware, 
ay TE that I had eighty pieces of artil- 
have ig e had not the guns of which we 
one ard.’ Major Barrow explained to 
Jah what the chief had said, and 


‘ il St . 
| mly accused him of saying that ‘which 


a Not, 
i 
te it believe we had all the guns he 
Oly ‘Tell him, Major Barrow,’ said 
yde, ‘that T will keep him prisoner 
erences the guns; I will stand no 
Place In fact, the chief had seen that 
© could not have stood against us 
lat TOR and he was naturally iwm- 
Y eare Presumption of the rajah, who 
| te aie his earlier offers with some- 
| Mapas to insolence. He had 3 
of lon, too, that the strict seciu 
a devi fort all the previous day ha 
ee.to prevent our knowing what 


or 
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was being done inside while 


his forbearance 
tude and deceit j 
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generals in T 


was but a poor conquest for th 
J e command 
es such an army. Still the civilians save 
ave been deceived, They might have 
erred when they fixed the number of guns 
in Amathie at twenty-two, and finally in- 


he rajah seemed uneasy, but |p 


creased them to thirty. As to the 
there could be no sista The Avan ie 
self confessed that 1,500 of them, belong- 
Ing to thirty or forty different regiments of 
our old native army, had been in his service. 
They had run, he said, because they could 
not believe, in a day or two, that we were 
going to ade all the rope we had twisted 
in a year. As to his matchlockmen, they 
were his own villagers, and he promised to 
make them bring in their matchlocks. 
Still Lord Clyde was much dissatisfied. 
He went into the house, and had the rajah 
called before him; and there, by the mouth 
of Colonel Metcalfe, head alae and 
commandant of head-quarters, he adminis- 
tered a verbal castigation to the chief, 
which made the wily Asiatic turn almost | 
pale with fear and anger. Meantime more | 
stores of war had been found im the pee 
out-offices—thousands of cannon-shot al 
sorts and sizes, some shell, and ee A 
arms. The chief offered to show wit ee 
own hands where the magazines ae F 
led Major Barrow and Major pati 
ost artfully constructed powder-magazı he It 
in the depth of the jungle. Wine Aar 
ih on Horseback, wis dP eon 
as well as he could gan of justice 
referred with too mii eye caught the | 
: d faith, his eye, 

against his g00 idiers 
erei the crashing 0 
king of his hinges, 


figures of 

his rooms; 
vs, the crea 

doors, nis storehouses, and saw ds, hopping | 

shall hurled by invisible Di dark rooms | | 

and clinking from cellars Aeourtyard. A | 

out into 


his shot and | 


the open day in velvet cramoisie | 
d out the glance 


RAMPORE: ] 


ASSAULT OF 
the Rajpoot, within 
had ever se ; 
however, he showe 
once, as à pl 
behind him, he gave i 
on his horse, and I could see he was making 
great efforts to conquer M 
prehension and indignation. 
was pressed on t 
With the coarseness 
Asiatic finesse, now 
his part. He protes 
did not know; and t 
udence, calling 


which characterises 


ted, ‘’pon honour,’ he 
hen, with sublime im- 


try and recollect hoy 
side the fort. 
nine—the orthodox number. 
row, however, persisted ; an 


declared he would keep him prisoner until | consisted of a line of six basti 
S 100$, con. | 


the guns were produced.” 


At length, after a considerable degree of | yards; behind which was a kind of citadel 
ak ata el; | 


t foot, felt bitterly. Externally, | meet Brigadier Weath 
athe 


: : : 
ile of firelocks fell with a crash | intended to be aver Cer unti Ws 
a little nervous turn | the following renee had il the a 


his feelings of ap- brigadier, consisted of 4,.° 

Again he| royal horse artillery k tro 

he subject of his guns. | artillery with siege a any ie 
d 


and then he overdid | 9th Punjab infantry 


for his head man, re- head-quarters’ division 

quested that he would be good enough to mander-in-chief, lay the ang 
v many guns were 1n- of Rampore, which consi ei: 

The vakeel said there were | rounded on three sides by ed of 
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7 

whose halls no alien happened, the mess Lote h 
anger disa ~I 

d little emotion; but | hap did not reach that one eich t is 
| sel 


ey) 
uder 


OCcur 
stances, ed, y 


The column under th 
e 


P of 

3 | Joo 

79th highlanders, the Beloo a of ti | yh 

aval 5 ba feed and the battalion ha 

cava ry and Delhi Pioneers. e lst Sikh | jv 

diately in its line of march ad imme. (m 

1 to join thet) th 

T the eon. (f| les 

Ot position | up 

via a fort sy. (f) 2! 

Major Bar- | trenchment, constr Very strong j No 
> structed acros gim. | 

a DA Clyde tend ot to reer Sore TE 

cations (i|; 

: | mg 

nected by curtains, of a total length of 709 | tor 

mo 


trouble, the rajah became convinced that the whole being surrounded by a dene ||). tH 
y a dens |] 


he had no alternative but to yield; and, by 


destr 3 : : 
estroy the fort and its defences; and its|fantry, many of them still’ wearing We) 


rayed, as 2 
Pa eet T eiren government, that | its arms. Soon after ten o’clo 
5 orth be permitted to reside | guns were put in position, and, 


the episode in the hi 
e epi story of the last - 
pugn in Oude, presented by the T 


Amathie, we have slightly trespassed upon 


Be Neie order of events, and must 
a eee to some spirited operations 
sree e, y the force under Brigadier 
ea he while on its way to join tl 

ee Hap er-in-chief at Beylah oe ‘ie 
A a rady observed, that upon the E 
3 A Clyde at the camp, inst ae 
pete Ispatched to the Berar ok 

vancing columns (Brigadi 

Pad Sir Hope ER Sate ee 
ary collision with th iR 
cient time had elapse 


the proffered 
a amnesty upon them. As it 


aS 


jungle, whicl z ` | 
the evening, between his admissions and the E z small Eel es. 3 me e | 
energetic researches of the artillery, sixteen | the place was difficult, on ah l 
guns were obtained, still leaving fourteen | jungle being thick and swam aa wed el | 
m bes accounted for. Having arrived at | one place, it became necestiy (tenes 
ae zal the emen derin chief who | a causeway before the troops could advance. }) 
e en K ened with the pro- | The force arrived before the place # 
ah Eee ected to camp; the 10 A.M. on the 3rd of November, at whieh | 
ae ng vith Major Barrow as aj time the strength of the enemy consisted of | 

ostage for the deficient cannon. | about 4,000 men, most of them sepoys |i 


| the rebes fought wit 


rel 

loo 

| sid 

tnt 

j e 

28th, and 32nd native in | ||| SU 

the | chi 

nment, and carris ||) . 

ck the hean | i 

d, under coer) a 

eth Puihi | 

wall, ae Wh 

i Mo 

Here they were receiY d hel be) bu 

fire of grape; but Captan Toes | chi 
lieving he should achieve 4 g atl for I| | Me 
a rapid movement, instead OF Mets to |) Ms 
his supports, gave the word to ys x 
ute tho rots! Che 


charge, and in a mil 

diers dashed into the intron guns, Ai 
br s, capturing ©". fle) | 

the embrasures, cap aivst th wait | 


: È a 
they immediately turn? rallied, ME wit} |! 


enemy. The sepoys o bub Yia] tu 
that their assailants Wer? + ane HEO 
ber, made a vigorous atter the 9th or a 
out; but two companie bs cal g 4il toe 
> : Belooeyss it OL ing 
four companies of, the f the ig 
p 5 tan sel! p Cre 


portunely to the assis ne TEP 
rades, and th wa at pave 


IfI tors found seventeen guns and five mortars, 


A 


d, 


struct 
vance, | 


ce at | Hoch in single combat. The loss on the 


which | 


ted tnfling; and after dismantling and blow- 


ys ol | 
ve IN |) 
j the |) 
eying i 
hear | 
covet |! 
ab in: 
anced 
t the 
heavy 
|, 0 
ess yy | 
g fot 
js 19 


most of which were rendered unserviceable ; 
they also discovered a foundry for casting 
cannon, an establishment for making gun 
_tarriages, and a laboratory for gunpowder, 
| The colours of the 52nd native infantry 
pe had been carried off by the ari 
(nous sepoys, were also capture 

rebel bearer of them cut Bites ee Be 


sid ‘iti 
Se of the British force was comparatively 


av Be ds 
ee fe orn Boatione the column pur- 
march to join th j 

; e commander-in- 
thief at Amathie. ; 

eavi m a 
Bia 8 : garrison in the place last 
wu Lord Clyde next moved his camp to 


Ishwapor 
the RY on the route to Shunkerpore, 
chown mead of Bainie Madhoo (already 
the Position a readers as Beni Madho). Of 
Most SA nad strength of the enemy the 
| UE it was idable accounts were current; 
. a . $ 
thie aE considered possible that the 
Nesty, rath £ ect to come in under the am- 
Welesg cla than hazard everything by a 
"View to a Irritating resistance ; and, with 
thoigg Was pagel his intentions while the 
the political et open to him, Major Barrow, 
a ; j 
i agent at head-quarters, on the 
Chim the Bee (November), addressed 
ode o owing letter from the camp 
iy y pore g5 
e 
com See i 
o guder-in-chief having received the 
surge rom the governor-general to dea 
Seem to my ı either by force of arms or treaty; 
us excellency to be right accor ing 
nd claims to consideration of each, 
the proclamation of the Queen 0 
Rana Bainie Madhoo. ‘The rana 


3% 


4 eseepOye and armed follo 
80 to their homes with 


sioner, 

3 en complete 
has been made Bairi hy ; 
to distr Ý Heth 
ae ust the generosity 
Sovernor-general; and even 
estates he ma 


BUT treat- 
time. His paa D L adhoo to Pa 
and any delay on Bainie Madhan round the rana, 
him of the benefit of the Oien part will deprive 
it impossible for the A Pata 
generosity in his behalf, The fate of himself of his 
family, and of his followers, is in his own hands,” 4 

ay 
Rake Rest! T troops encamped at 
ENNA | Uiree miles from the 
outer ditch of the jungle of Shunkerpore; 
but the commander-in-chief was precluded 
from immediate advance on the place while 
waiting the reply to the letter referred to. 
Sufficient time had certainly eiapsed for 
the purpose; but there was a possibility 
that it had not reached the hands of the 
party to whom it was addressed; and the 
instructions of his excellency were most 
positive, that no attack should be made on 
any of the forts of Oude until it had been 
ascertained that the chief who owned each 
had received a copy of the Queen’s procla- 
mation. During the interval, however, the 
place was well reconnoitred, and found to 
be much less formidable than had been 
represented. The camp of the commander- 
in-chief was pitched at a line nearly parallel 
to the east side of the jungle, at a distance 
of nearly three miles; the column of Sir. 
Hope Grant was encamped at an ane to 
the night flank of the former, at about t 8 
miles’ distance, and so arranged as t mee 
the north-eastern face of the fortification, 


i r 
the south side of which was covered by a 
dense jungle; 


an 
advancing 


| | Bveleigl 


tion im 

cavalry and gun 
hoth camps. An 
the night of i 
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SHUNKERPORE:] 


Roy Bareilly. The ady 
on the fort, and PR ae 
found it quite empty thers e arar | 
and. the jungles acca Astions di U | a 
lieved by a wing of the ie They weU pal 
ems and Lord ae gee Si 
ion of the place, rode off Sty inpe ||P 
Grant’s column, and give hi t rake p 
for the pursuit of the flyin ™ ing TUctions | er 
appearance of the fort § chemy, ma 
morning of the 16th, is 
“The outer works of 


unkerpore with the foilow- 
sedly from a son of Bainie 


arrived from Sh 
ing letter, profes 
Madhoo :— 


7, 
i your ex urwannah 
«J have received yout excellencys P : 


i i I beg to say that I 
ith it the proclamation. vR 
mi formerly caboolintdar of this She a 7 
still in possession of ne ne cies 1e 89 a 
ill continue the sett emen i J 
n at my father, Bainie Madhoo. a e ae 
part of Birjies Kuddr, but I am loyal tot | os a 
rovernment, and I do not wish to be ruined tor my 


father’s sake.” 


and works’ e | pa 
thus described, the jef 


the for ERANA 
a very deep but narrow di oh, siteli ‘| Bre 


although from the 


This communication, or 

son, was believed to be the composition of parapet of irregular ieee md toe lf 
Bainie Madhoo himself, who also sent in, | nothing could be seen ie = i e which | a 
by the bearer of it, a letter to the rajah of There was no entrance visible él Jungle, | yer 

| Tiloi, then with the camp, and who had | ridden southwards about two aT We had f or 
| recommended Bainie Madhoo to make his | ral hamlets and villages, atte Re Sere. | no 
submission. In the reply of the latter, he | outside the ditch ;. and only ae er a hy | prs 
took high ground as a faithful subject of| inhabited the streets. In one i a | villa 
app 


the king of Oude, and told the rajah, that 
one king was all he could serve, and that 
he had pledged his fealty to Birjies Kuddr, 
| and should not desert him or his cause. 
The messenger who came in with the 
letters, and who was also a spy belonging 
to the English camp, declared that, although 
from 600 to 1,000 men had deserted from 
the enemy, there were still 4,000 men and 
40 guns within the works. Precautions 


small and very handsome Hi | 

covered cutside with hideo aE i 
these villages offered the greatest facilities | the 
for resistance in the hands of a determined | yer 
enemy, and could only have been cleared, up 
in such a case, by very hard fighting or | fron 
severe vertical fire. Through one of thoe | the 
villages lay the road to the outer fort. A | stre 
bastion of earth towered above it, but the | of 
flanking fire was indifferently directed. | wer 


against surprise were now redoubled: the |The gateway was of bamboo, and opened | thei 
pickets were warned to be on the alert, as | upon a ramp across the ditch to a stron ull 
the enemy were said to have upwards of | mud wall, winding over a tortuous streci, | whi 
2,000 horse; and-as the night advanced, | access through which into the interior ws | tea 
all, except those who were in advance of | obtained by a wooden gate, of no strength | upo 
the line of tents, retired to rest. . About | Inside, the place was somewhat like Ame | to 
two in the morning, intelligence was re- | thie Bal y that the central residence w Sout 
ce, the camp, that as soon as the | not os fue, An old Brahmi rey | y 
a s I f 
i E Sow the enemy had com- | was the sole human being to j ie cont | E 
g their position. The | an elephant was tied by chains ied li E 
comtry between Lord Clyde’s camp and yard of the fort; gun-bullocks ee No 
Shunkerpore was intersected with gullies, [about and dhoolies, tents A Try at | wi 
Einar tee and as no reliable | litters, and various stores af pedsterd | tea 
route of the enemy “it pape of the exact | enclosures, which were Weekes Only * j Mor 
' to-remain dormant ‘as judged prudent | and a few articles of tur foun after | fe 
the meanwhi until daylight, but, in | few old matchlocks could be 10" poke ad 
anwhile, to send instructi eee || ee oye and, as HD caren) | Ord 
Hope Grant to take u th ons to Sir | minutest search; and, rere hil i 
as the track of the A e pursuit as soon | four very small bras: pune grow | Hes 
At daybreak it ere 3 ak ld be observed. | playthings, were laid out a the one i | te 
Madhoo had fled i eee that Bainie | of one of the veranda “ple aus, h he “eg 
stronghold had bee that his boasted | apartments, some misera aste | r 
1010 een deserted with 2 he wretcu®, yoo? y 
a shot in its defence. Th ithout firing | the walls, showed th? "dedi" the pi | cam 
along the outside of the AREER of wheels | occupants. Idols abong iat of i d | tig 
eeneny had carried off at aeons that some bad engravings hossel a 3 d i 
is guns, and that he had elena long of Wellington, ane © i i 


; ng int | 
wild beasts were Erre geliers i he ow” 


he rooms ĉ 


sweep to th Si 
picke @ west of. Sir Hope Grant’s | were also glass 


ts, and marched i i 
pag hed in the direction of|linen bags. Int 
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s ES 
o Fue - 
Bg |) |», 1858: 1 c 
T aa DIAN conn -—— 
lere. uantities of ghee 5 ien lo : 
Wy ne aean, » nuts, wheg a 
al at mn were done also a labor Aik Were clear of t} [nox ee | 
e A Pi, anc about 9,000 Iby i Serted streets 2e wonderful lake a 
va | Be o Pantive manui ii z of} barbicans, p and tottering ie van of de- 
Lusi, | probable that most of the good guns of the which ear a and batt] see 
ho p ble ode were sent hlo LEN he | Bareilly witness to the ‘oie aoe walls 
ttake | yere CA ptured by Havelock and tee oy | eee in the mea andi ear 
tiong || the earlier fights. It is certain that Bai a ea groat h ten ee ral a ity 
The J yfadhoo took only nine with hi a ection oi M diyib bea 
H eee im when | the nobles ne castles, old ` y is but a col- 
i ‘ ar | 
S mie moment Shunkerpore fell, Brigadi in the adj ot Oude—at the base goial fortsof | 
ed ; Tan tell, Brigadier Jacent spaces, i aoe 
| Aas pe daad to bbe oT perforated b paces, 1s a stratum an 
ala Be en J ) ainie | sur y tortuous ; of hovels 
vhi Madhoo ; gf 1e 17th, his col eal rt oe 
Thich | parched to Grinwarra. His instr fone ieee ene oe = 
st t0 tected uctions | noisy ar g came forth to arcely 
hh : 1 from the ch seal waite DESS Maes 
OOP se ight ap the Gute cea ae lived within ane on. Hate and fear 
Re noment, when once up with him I Oe eee approach We Ra Wie 
Olay | pursuit, the men had to pass tl TE: the [Some of them a eue ae 
p It e AEA to pass through the | bl em had consci 2 fled. 
TERE Berra, the EE tone ood; for here had B sciences guilty of 
E | appeared friendly, and, in reply t T ich paiva ioe 
mpl, | quiies of the officers, assured a fain as cu at C 
_ All | was no enemy near the pl om there raon a nnd miles from Toy 
i the rear-guard of the S E, Hath a they re uch ge 
fae ree of th , With the guns, |} ; and, as they were much fati 
clearing the village, thr e welt 
ani A ae mipanicd ga se at guns opened | remain there rn were Mowee 
e To ulin e of musketry | when the order to ad yeas on ne “uth 
MEE io onses ON n ber, and return | by nine o’clock th : tate a | 
o charge back on the | or Terha, o th Be Rae | 
a, on the river Saye, which they had | 


t. A | streets, and clear t 
teline Rs ne car them, was but the work | to cr : 
es ee then pee oe teaches rebels | was oe eine a ie nite a a 
| their g 3 : x 1 place, leaving | . ropiccaec an 
trong illage an mop fying in the PA of A ee peel ae 8 leek There ae 
ret Thich they aoe haa on the way to the enemy hed fallen eee oe es 
ge reat-guard under pintercepted by a strong Kera. The troops were aok Pe | 
i | tm Gom AnA oe Ue which opened | marching rapidly through an Seen | 
aa a den E E ee fl ey guns, and | tiful country, reached Oonaie, in the Bys- | 
“sch, l aan in great TRT road to the|warrah, or Rajpoot country, at nightfall. | 
| er. On the morning of the 28rd, a march of | 
unt Nuggur, eight | 


i Having pl 
vith; placed a s wana 
mill Shinkerpore, ‘ahs amall force in the fort of | seventeen miles to Bugw 

mn of the commander- | miles from Dhoondia Kera, was, accor- — i 


court | Mn-chief 
mel | a Ky uetched from its A ! 
dee y t Kishwapore arom aus camping-ground plished ; and the tents of Brigadier Bve- | 
3 p.m. of the 18th of | leigh’s division were seen. Lord Clyde at |! 
with General Mansfield, |! 


nytt | November 
and had a short conference with him; the 


men of the 20th and 23rd regiments turnng 
chief rode by, and 
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ef | ea 
nly aorin 
the g, when shios 1 
A | ne already spe ta confirmed the intelli- | out as the commander-1n- 
ae | fallen back pecineds that Bainie Madhoo | saluting him with hearty cheers. The tents 
front | a Q naliet wards Dhoondia Kera. In| of the column were then pitched on the right | 
pet? | ie ord C] A Eveleigh’s pursuit of the of Bveleigh’s left flank; and, at night, ® | 
m Xe guns, A e relieved him of all his patrol of 400 infantry, two guns, and a bory : 
: Bare} took them with his own to} of cavalry, was pus g close P | 
i tion, which was #0 | 
enemy's position, tal ae ed | 


gi | unig I 
1 ley. d, at ree whole of the 20th was y 
mit | Sy tangeme place, in making neces- miles in front. The men, W 

3 nts: the sites for various si aia a 
highest spirits. , efore ve the men were 


al Í ‘Nig Were c 
Hf | ot tl _{ictermined upon; and at mid- 
qi “Line Pearancs again marched forward. sounded the reveille; spy ( Jd subahdar 
ov Mey Was thy of Roy Bareilly, at this | gens to their feel & py the camp of the | 
i lil thre oe s described :—“ It was long rode into the lines from P 
| ock i 9 ipaa 
= ck in the morning before we Seo vol iI “580 | 
i! 4 SS E ji 
i Eoo A ee rT pe a 
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t he had been talking the nig 
te) ght, the enemy’s 


enemy, and reported tha 3 
with the sepoys, and heard them discussing | had approache : | A 
their chances. He said—“ The sepoys don’t them, using See pickets ding, ig 
know what to do. They are afraid to lay probrious eE same timeat ma G 
down their arms, because they do not be- | high, and the S; and as the the Most on Ig 
lieve their lives will be spared; yet a part of | back about a aaa close aa Wag al } i 
them are much disposed to surrender ; while | ground, Haven and a-half is atro] a Me 
others declare they will fight till they die.” | rear by the fr rst sent the © More is H 
The troops were now in motion: the com- | shooters. Teas a small el to ie | i 
mander-in-chief, after giving instructions to | were out in cording to them ty of shay, ow 
the commissariat officers for the safety of | they had eae force in our he enemy ||] $0! 
the camp, mounted, and threading his way | Indeed, at ‘i them an ho fang if) sud 
through a tangled maze of men and animals, sowars was pena D picket. befor, [|] ene 
and followed by the chief of his staff and | right. a E under a to OË their ||] Sor 
officers, reached the front of the camp,|shade; and WET’ STOVE SON mee On ou ||] by 
where the troops were already moving off | for abont I 1E a general halt aai vi 
in columns of march. After a short dis- | Barrow uae ~an-hour or moe place a 
tance had been covered in a cloud of dust, jone mor d resolved to give the “adh Major | i 
the columns were halted, and the infantry zol re chance. The sub Cnel chiet fe 
rn Eei antry | volunteered to i Subahdar had |i] | 
vere ordered to load and again proceeded . go with a lett al ||] lon 
ee ; gan p ed lto the effect that if Bainie arene | 
onward. As they marched, spies from the | followers ci vat if Bainie Madhoo and © | ik 
enemy’s camp reported, WHS abe]: | arms A came out and laid aa his || the 
under Bainie Madhoo and Oomra Sing |as RA hey would be treated with eeo a 
eM numbered 7,500 horse and foot! er a ayes case might neti Add Vie 
having with them eight guns, and 3 ernment to exercise i the jy ote 
: and that they a m reise its prerogative of | bal 
occupied Buxar Ghat On th os y|mercy. The utmost specifi gative of | lal 
Dhoondia Kera on thei heir right, and|could be held pecific promise that |} hea 
; aire tt extend held out to Bainie Madl A si 
Avant: Gea , extending for|that he should not be adhoo was} soil 
they had throw mat ae puted that This pro osition was sente os i Tula | tio 
5 rown up an intrenchment prep was founded on the infor |) str 
mane of the jungle which covered their oa Fe: brought by the subahdar, respecting I| fit 
ane and occupied in force the whole of th = isposition of the sepoys ‘when ther | on 
2 ermediate lin es: e| were made acquainted with Major Barrows f an 
The following descriptive sketch of th letter of the previous evening; and itm f to 
TGG that ensued, is from the pen i intimated that only half-an-hour would be [|f ins 
a ussel], who accompanied the p of | allowed for a reply. We were now mt in |) ene 
RT division :—“ Our advan head- | three miles of the enemy’s position; m Mir 
ie yale Jines, connected in Re r on | the columns of dust from our march mus | ski 
ne skirmishers in ain CatiO bye have been visible to their advanced post l fel 
r font oao columns That n along | The time given had run by. «Give ore) | the 
ed by the commander-in-chief, on the left, | to the columns to advance.’ e Skirmishe® ) gu 
a squadron of H.M.’s 6th d , consisted of | to the front.’ Awa went the carabiner i} Co 
(carabinier ragoon guard Ea y chs 2} | for 
Madras |; s), and a squadr S s| saddle deep in the corn—the Belos W 
adras light cavalry ; adron of the 6th ithe l Ort the 2870" tin 
field avalry ; four gu ie left, and on their right tne r al, 
battery: H.M? guns of Gordon’s | skirmishi o, followings |||) tye 
400 st yY; H.M?s 5th fusilie skirmishing order, two and two, 1) ion | te 
Bie hee) the Belooch bat rs, about |the rest of the trookt in the oN el er 
Riri ; and 100 of H.M.’s 98rd talion, 700] already indicated. 48 we advan "al . 
Brivadic The column on the oe Welsh | country became mor’ densely og “he ||) bay 
gadier Eveleigh, consisted Ua ky the arable lands more cultivata “apih |i] tio 
00 of| movement was necessarily no peep Ilf. hes 
tte 


H.M.’s 20th regi 
regiment, 250 of 
of H.M.’s 80th| as it would have been aay pee 


regiment, and 
a battali no mus p 
attalio: f Oude police, the two colu S rope 


500 stron A 
g; their fi 3 
ank being covered by | difficult ground, had the me 
ubb 


four guns of 

800 of the 1s Bruce’s troop, B.H.A 

a Presently ve cane ap ea a 

Tae the night hears our grand Bai aicee trance to their fi 

iy, «ae eee ceo through the openings in 

Bruce’s guns ein ata aa "Ok dense belt of fore Wes 

"540 ey reported that, duri i bluis ee 

5 , during | bluish haze between 
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35g |||) a? 1358-] : 
Dell) i A 
halii pesid f Dhoondia Kera and B N MUTINY 
oa ier s BE wooded horizon, on uxar; t ; 
i jde of the Ganges, the ae the tee river, « fis 
7 Hie ' D 9 y 4 
ta Co 2 We blue haze. oe which ct | Cavalry | They ar BATTLE-FIE 
ely) e merg'ng from the t ur troo is|in one The e flying! ea 
Open |} | and jn their front tl opes ar ps are |t e gre guns to ¢ Up vi — 
A al ie country i ad cat © our at w o th with 
vs for 8 few hundred yards itry 1s ey es; | strea v left, w AS flash e front? A the 
arp. ||} low jungle, in front up to a open | th aming do ere we ¢ the carabi ie 
lemy ||| Some twenty or E of the belt Ra of a south uy the a nee aeons 
any at ‘ i G: ments - is ver b nem 
aug ||] suddenly dot the gr y puffs of whi treat IRn R AE RE, 
fore 3 : green of then aite smok vhich ris ey are | storm , towards 
I enemy are firing or ne jungl xe | m ses fi ost 1 - In 
their I]. 8 g on our gle. T en rus om thei n the d a few 
gme of the cara a cavalry vi he |d Eere HES RE 
mal mea ios roy, a they feel ha the i x 
ing j papering horses, « towards the then, | onee He Jungle; it 
Be md form on the fla n excited by tl front, an ! bring up oak ii he 
ae jg leading the aM ae Lord Clyde, fire, | very i a few minut e infantry at 
iet | forward The B antry skirmi e, who banks ites m 
f ie el mishers, ri sharply of the ri ore y 
e jg line of declnagres) the opal rides ee to ee river, Sea xe on the 
| ee the jungle v skirmishers audits pA Sua ae Whi ee 
d hig |}}) the line of gle; and, as double ee how e bea are th 
their | mani a low intr they ad and waveri , far aw ach at lo £ 
qi ifest b otrenchm "i: vance avermg : ay, a sor w water 
ener, || s 5 Wf smart ent is „| sands; i g outline m O i ie 
ext | poys inside ar fire. ‘T made |i ; it will arks the li rippling 
the! drels |? the ditcl g Those 1t move > almost he limit of 
onl s! exclai i—the e ar oves and live persus of the 
reat il talls poins AT ei he —— sco e | outline on ives. So we uade you tl 
whist] idian un- the h behol hat 
that |] heads of one sharply en officer. TI üre enemy, flyi orizon on o 3 d a shifting 
) WAS, soil of e advance ough around he | ‘ Horse Whe ying throuch uy right. Ti kal 
PE S acn is ae ana ae rond trel aon artillery and cav a wie 
rae itt]o ocked s san me Bruce’ alry AAR Shes. 
infor. | ittle cloudy j ked up 1 anoyi the ruce’s , after th 
Oh rike, Tt oudy jets n all dire y go—sla guns—do eml’ 
sting | in thi here is one where the b c- | throwing slap through wn the ba 
i ; o tin gh the n nk 
they a ie field, whitl solitary risi ullets Round te] y cascades fri arrow ford 
ick ms t ate her Lord C ng ground came tl rom their ; 
rows ||} aud all white | rd Clyde d | horse he storm ir wheel 
: . "Se mount , and a tr of cayal als, 
twas |] to up on its t horse, ach 9 ed | your roop of cavalry, nati 
| to reconnoi op he es at o men witt carabinie 7 ve 
Hd ve f in nnoitre soon ub once; | ace ith the iniers. ‘Keep | 
d be i stant] the e gets, in ord ; | account leave tl guns, sir ep 
pithi ||| en y receive nemy’s , In order the hem,” is th „and on 1 
Wc ves a positio a commander-i ) is the part ee 
sant | if it y, of which } volley from th ne He | they dash i der-in-chief to ne fe order of 
most | ski were fir 1e appear e hidden | of th into the ford officer befor 
postè ai pimishers ued at ean. conscious as EA native cavalry ra the E 
ait eld. ave ad ot. B u are to ti ers are diffi 3 
orders ‘and their ri vanced t ut ourl th stick to the ifferent— 
orden] le se eir rifle o the wall em close; don’t gi m to the last; 
iles || poys S S00 all of the | t ; don’t giv ast; follow 
aal i guns! + in the tr n abate th o-morrow!? A give up the pur Pare 
ers, ||| Col ? to on trench. ‘Bri e zeal of | throug! he way they go ov suit till 
sh! | fo Onel Evel ne aide-de ring up the th gh the bushes Ptal er the sand 
eal tward hy eleich. sir -camp. G ey, too, are j) i all grass d ? 
rd, 1 tim his ri gh, sir, and t t o tolriver , ost in clouds of 7 soon 
He Ny cine tO ight,’ ell him to bri er spreads bef s of dust. Thi 
vingi sy) € see > toa o. bring | of efore us ; e 
anga ii ter the ol nother. Now i g | of sand, th d a wide ex 
sition l | wla sens old soldier i : ow is the | sid , bared ed by narrow str x panse 
| lant e aliv ier in his side, with a sail ! streams at thi 
l; mi every iCam, SW keen, ener oeme side, where we a current at the o Si 
e, i" the ie Ss a self- | from Tuttehpor ee out our cavalry 
$ mel S29 to , and points o irects | fugitives wl ing to intercept tl 
rapids i tion. roar take. W ut the eround C no may escape b RAD | he 
| ` th e unl tal lose to u tl . y swimmin 
kep ilj sy and e enemy’ imber. Bang! ¢ there is a long stri 5: 
| ads the r mys gu ; ang: covered with | g strip of san 
TH atike É round ns in anticipi ong grass and j ; 
AL rike į he shot, flyi pa- | seems to extend i ‘ jungle, which 
1) eg arth behini a harsh roa g ve fled in that ai 
| ols are ehind r, | tion. We ; $ irec- 
aog ETI are o not lo . The answe d see their tumbrils on fi 
IT "Das pened ng delayed r- deserted: Their wa re, or 
RSS k 7 Go a the bing lines coe in tho quicksands: his fe an i 
n puffs from smoke minute to plunder th WON ofa 
the batteri i “oe hy em. The commander 
es. in-chief halts on the bank oft river, av 
with the chief of the stafl, aia ea el 
the oe 
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SS 
ss aided by the tremendous ravines 
ee art. The infantry of ie 
| Jeigh’s column, detachments of H.M.’s 20th, 
23rd, and 80th regiments, marched in 
distance column, their right flank 
Bruce’s guns, and the Ist 
der Captain Jones. On 


| the second advance, the 20th regiment 
| deployed and moved in extended order, 
with the 80th on the right, and the 23rd on 
| the left in support. They thus made way 
through the corn and thickly-wooded 
country till they had approached within 
a mile and a-half of the river. Here a body 
of 400 or 500 cavalry, consisting principally, 
| it is said, of the 2nd cavalry, who were the 
| chief actors in the Cawnpore mutiny, ap- 
| peared on their right front. Colonel Eve- 
| leigh at once brought up the disposable guns 
of Bruce’s troop, supported by cavalry, 
and a few rounds sent them to the right- 
about; uor were they any more seen in the 
| field. The infantry continued to advance, 
and were close up to the edge of the jungle, 
| when they were suddenly made aware of the 
| proximity of the enemy by discharges of 
| grape and a sharp fire of musketry, all 
| too high, The 20th pressed on smartly, 
| and fought their way through the jungle; 
| while the 80th cleared the ground before 
| them, up to the very banks of the Ganges 
i That immediately over the river in th ii 
_ front was steep, and the water ab the 
' ford was beyond one’s depth Ne this 
| moment a body of the enemy, ant: off froin 
| the ford below, endeavoured to escape to tl 
right, across the line of nav Th i 
were about 500 strong, and th a aie, 
| from our advance were mi T SE 
them. The moment the take ae Ne 
they gave a loud cheer Aaah ae mem 
broken mass with the ba aprope 
drove them into the Pae en elber 
a e arer, where most 
Jungle, in various parts f ae thormsinithe 
250 dead were counted ee 
Queen’s colour of t se sai 20th took the 
Infantry, which was ae pee. native 
pore regiments, It, is hans goths Cam. 
of the sepoys threw th en tat ER 
anges to secure a a ea ee 
they were very lei Paty. 
through the water, 
immortality just at 
get away; and some 


not present at the ri 
r erig 
took place there than of the ] 
guns and cavalry a 
542 


| quarter- 
| covered by two of 
| Sikh irregulars, un 
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on the right. Tie Lae Lea, 1859, 


done up; AS ENE 
P; but so were Ouro Wer | 
and we did not kil] i ur horsey a Quite | e 
ore 9, nd 

of them on that side than fifty n men | pei 
seen staggerin The Senge “ity | fat 


o © 

, 5 awa ` 

to load their muskets» ne 
3 


were perceived in t} 
le 
could not be overtal 


OVE | 
Cat, 3 Were | 
and Seven clep 

distance ie 
Ken, > Dut 


carabiniers cut € is 
the ravines pe ; Poom fifty se t, the yen 
e aie fae y checked Ro hy | a 
Be $ men anee al 

by Major Norman. The loss Were Tecalled || Hs 
is estimated at 600 to 650 the Seny | Jike 
Among the captured ordna f eh 
numbered seven pleces, we founda which | exp 


our astonishment, a fine opon 
ray 


gun, belonging to one of our batteri 

cast at Cossipore. The rest pe aud 
consisted of one brass nis the gus | 
4-pounder, and four iron 6- e o 
which there was no deficiency Paes a | 
for two large tumbrils of ab. cutee 
were found near the ghaut, and pe | 
smaller ones had been Blown a bea 
enemy. ‘The cartridges were made with | 
shot and powder in the same bags, Asto 
small-arra ammunition, there seemed tob 
a dearth. Many of the firelocks had fint- 
locks; others were old percussion reguh: 
tion; some were matchlocks. But the | 
new muskets and rifles were generally ca | 
ried away. Either from one of the guns 
or from their muskets, the enemy dis- 
charged pieces of jagged iron. In Shu |, 
kerpore, lengths of iron rail were foui, 
which bore marks of the sledge-hammer f 


though they had sought to break it w a 
junks; and the value they set on l a | tat 
proved by the labour they must we ail iE 
ployed in bringing 4 rail, from the M™™ | o 
far inland. sro ot |! E 
«The men, who had marched i i x i 
seventeen miles, returned to a nile | it 
which had been moved three of ef eval |) 
nearer to Dhoondia Kera. ui earls d Ri 
had gone down south-east; nel nort f care 
the force at Dalamow, had © with v] teiz 
wards. On the 25th, ae iis ide! || mn 
guns and a small column, K wI o 
in pursuit; but the enemy a of] 

J yo H 

| 


on that day, part 
on the left bank © 
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| i ee 
% | yp. 38 ee OI, [PRoctas aa 
Wit |] ite ghuttur mae R a of the force English aii nn ES 

| a 5 u : 
Men | vid halted aie f at = : a! avoid the | of the chiefs on tte) have left no n 
si | essary fatigue of a long march through | 84¥e the Rao of Behar, rissa, a or traces 
ven | ae nets of the town. OWance, and ing eee a small m mth ney 

al ie hee aren n areill Ne tis terri ae lont y al- 

mabe | me peneficial effect produced by the] Al ahabaa egtth Jounpore, Goraino a han a 

| ) ore, &e, ( “pore, Etawah, 


S m us on pr, ur ancient possessi 
ie people of Oude was soon appa- and in the 7th art n pretence of distributing pa 
ay; 


Y, they wrote, o 
adherents, no means were neglected i me arra re 
accepted, what j 

Is 


pt counteract the influence which | former and th 
‘amation of the Queen of India was | °!d affairs; ia pea state of things? T 
Ys 


emy || rely to acquire over the temper and oaths, and A 5 
Jikel and cool} rar? notwithst: 
y | l millions of eE ALG Qey 


o i reflection qi ; of the miscond : 
which ‘| espedients to this end, the following coun- | they took our uct and discontent of our people 
Net ty | jet-proclamation of the begum was exten- | of rupees. If AE DEI vee worth millions 

brass |) sively circulated, not only through the dis- royal predecessor, Wajid Al Shah, a peo 
8 1 


, y oie i 5 they are vi 
pad | tnt provinces of, Oude, but even in the petlenced such fal auth ton of ie aa 
and devotion of life and 


a capital a achou Doy completely at | goods as we have done. What then, i i 
Ti |) the mercy of 1ts captors :— es do not restore our country > True, 
ib [Translation by Order]. ETAn pecans oe REG A a 10 
rip fi: Fie E RAR the Begum of Oude, from annexation. tt the due me youn: 
s time certain weak-minded, foolish people, | government, why does her maea Hor EA He 


some | have spread a report that the English hav giy ean 
Ny the | thefaults and crimes of the people of Hindetan A Our pepe a ean R 
mith | This appears very astonishing, for it is the unvary- army and A a A 
Ast Ream of the English never to forgive a fault, | and the wise cannot approve of E ANT 
Lo he Fe be OT emails ue much, so, that if a small army and people of Hindostan; for so long as the 
i Aint gence, the m n through „ignorance or negli- word ‘ punishment’ remains, the disturbance will not 
n a ake er forgive it. The proclamation of be suppressed. There is a well-known proverb— 
eg er ovember, 1858, which has come before |‘ A dying man is desperate’ (Murta kya ne kurta). 
at the | a Tor ectly clear; and as some foolish people, | It is impossible that a thousand should attack a 
y cat | tion hes the real object of the proclama- million. and the thousand escape, 

ie te hiina : een carried away, therefore we, the ever- «3, In the proclamation it is written, that the 
e) i iriver government, parents of the people of Oude, | Christian religion is true, but that no other creed will | 
y SRAMI eam great consideration, put forth the present pro- | suffer oppression, and that the laws will be observed | 
Shun: mation, in order that the real object of the chief towards all. What has the administration of justice 


ponts may b 3 A i tioniof jw 
found, | thei y be exposed, and our subjects placed on | to do with the truth or falsehood of religion? That 

i EEN ; 7 j religion is true which acknowledges one God, and | 
ere there aré three Gods ina 


er, a jou 5 z a 
al i a A written in the proclamation, that the knows no other. Wh ] 
. I y of Hindostan, which was held in trust by religion, neither Mussulmen nor Hindoos—nay, not 

Sun-worshippers, or Fire-worshippers 


i e Company 
ie that for Wee has been resumed by the Queen, and | even Jews, 
o eal is is mee ee the Queen’s laws shall be obeyed. | can believe it eu 
yer) ji forthe Jaw o be trusted by our religious subjects; bite greased cartridges, inten and Mis- 
1 ¢ ws of the Company. 2 flour and sweetmeats—to destroy Hindoo and Mus 
pany, the settlement of the A cy pretence of making roads—to 


mpan sth D ` 
y, the English servants of the Company, the build churches—to send clergymen into the streets 


‘To eat pigs and drink wine—to 
and to mix pig’s fat with 


een | tie seneral, and the judicial administration istian religion—to insti- 
cmp is there ompany, are all unchanged. What, then, and alleys to preach the Cheeta 2 ligon Pan 
mile || which aaeh, can benefit the people, or on A ee ae alak ETR while the places 
ey f “2, rely: or learning ; Tusst are to this 
if of |i! tracts Th He Proclamation it is written, that all con- | of worship or Enea E i eeth 
oti e a anent entered into by the Company Oy Sat ve Bie religion will not be interfere 
HO. f! Careful] pted by the Queen. Let the people people bene -on began with religion, an „fori 
p D | teze ve serve this artifice, The Company has with? ‘The rebelion egan Ted. Let not our su” 
oe | gement he Whole of Hindostan, and, if this ar En ned s thousa Man 

w f| c accepted, what i w in it? | jects ara North-West, and thouss 
i pred whats atherean religion M the North Nee rain religion 


o 
Wea ngon Professed to treat the chief of Bharta | Fange 
i Ore way then took his territory; the chief | nang . written in the pro 
Ji Ben to Was carried off to London ae “it has not] “4: I SEN r who were > lives 
is lot to return; the Nawab Shumshoo- harboured revels, to rebel, shall have ther d 
Other gj ân, on one side, th if 4 d, and, on the | oF who caused rene shall be awii 

, ey angea, 3 but that punis me. and abettu! 
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held Re ey sal ishwa th 

Rated fro aamed to him ; the Peishwa they | >) ation, and that mur erers m, while all 

hoor; ppa Foona Sitara, and imprisoned for life in E l have no mercy oe scar can see) 
Nie be he guilty or 


Wal peo their br $ 7 7 

ip non, oeach of faith with Sultan Tippoo 18 shall be forgiven: tne 

conn Ba 4 mera of Benares they ie ont under this proc amatiom hing is written, a0 | | 
TY of pretence of administerl2, innocent, can © cape. EY 548 


the chief of Gwalior, they introduce 
sae 


HISTORY OF THE 


TANTIA TOPEE.] 


ney have clearly written 
one implicated ; and in 


onan overtook the e 
anc ; 
pee E o a ays Yea Hl 
nce. Tantia, finding Consider, Etar | | | 
evitable, drew Ung an enga dle dy | 
5 up his a Ngase i, 
upon some conyenigy ay in linge Ut iy. 
an a of 
ee steady advance, and oes Date | 
culating the strength evidently stag | | 
nea a good deal of his Z D 
rapidly retir 
J ed. He was, howo g ke 
ed l; rer, clo Í 
es highlander wl 
red Severely, 


i ' the height. ` 
pore, Major Sutherland font a By 
e enemy i 


once e i 
Te in battle array 

1 a ni d 
ee im. The number ‘ohne to 
amounted to about 3,000 m ne rebel 
2 en o 


-et nothing is written; but tl 
that they will not let off any 
whatever Village or estate the army may have halted, 
the inhabitants of that place cannot escape. We 
are deeply concerned for the condition of our people 
on reading this proclamation, which palpably teems 
with enmity. We now issue & distinct order, and 
one that may be trusted—that all subjects who may 
have foolishly presented themselves as heads of 
villages to the English, shall, before the 1st of 
January next, present themselves in our camp. 
Without doubt their faults shall be forgiven them, 
and they shall be treated according to their merits. 
To believe in this proclamation it is only necessary 
to remember that Hindostanee rulers are altogether 
kind and merciful. Thousands have seen this, 
millions have heard it. No one has ever seen in a 
dream that the English forgave an offence. 

«5, In this proclamation it is written, that when 


eace is peared public works, such as roads and li 
canals, will be made in order to improve the con- while Major i! 
dition of the people. It is worthy of a little re- sisted o r Sutherlang’s force 1 Prens; | 
flection, that they have promised no better employ- | 4th ri AEN highlander ees I 
ment for Hindostanees than making roads and ue rifles, and 150 Sandue pee tle IE 
in a Per cannot see clearly what |S002 aS the troops came Tee As || 
] ere is no help for them. Let no enemy opened fire fi hm range, the |} ba 
subject be deceived by the proclamation.—[A t rere i iti rom their gu ih | hi 
eel. : rue coe im position to comman i ns, which ||) lit 
“ ° aA rog i i 5 a | 
e to the Chief Commissioner of Oude.” ee F w penei hi Jungle oain | : 
Se ; ’ infantry ing . Ht 
end of cbr of the war, towards the | from the thickets in fronted uae || M 
Tan ; er, appeared to centre in the |land, seeing how it, Majors 
ments of Tantia Topee, who, it will b 7 a matters stood, at om} 
mien e shade been a es Le we gave orders for his force to advance and | i 
a ne >, A . : | 
Nerbudda on the 8lst of October, by tl capture the guns at the point of the bayo- | hi 
troops under Brigadier Parke and Jo “i getes Mho “troops ee vika |) 
Mark Kerr.* The rebel chief k ord | cheer, the shots whizzing over their heads |) a 
ever, much chance of ae BS ae not, how- | as they advanced through the narrow pas) | | t 
dispirited troops by this pene and and almost in a moment the guns vere |) al 
on the 28rd of November ee and, | their possession. Tantia Topee, seeing ti | fo 
the rapid approach of Sea cain Bete of | resistance was unavailing, even with the th 
the east, south, and west pe eG rom | overwhelming odds in his favour, gave the |}, th 
| evacuate Kurgoon, in thes nim to jorder for retreat ; and, in conseguente & |, be 
| where he had for a short saat hills, Major Sutherland possessing 0 caval | || se 
| his quarters, first plunderin established | he was enabled to recross the erbudlh |p 
if the town. He then ae burning | and enter Guzerat. His loss, howerel th |} 4 
1 aes Burwanee, a ford of a march | severe, and the only two guns e ea ‘l 
i ne a, which he hoped to cross u e Ner- |were captured. But few casual’ As 
3 a to enter Guzerat aes curred on the side of the Bon ‘ 
: em : i a 
' he haloes were, however, watched ; is |the engagement, Sutherland’ gr pai | | 0 
a col carcely commenced his march. and | returned to Mhow, and Brigit took hi 
‘an of de under Major Sutherland, , when | column, on its way from Kurgonia at 8 
oie pea eens of the 71st a consist- |the pursuit, crossing the Net a emen N 
i E ad ers, on camels, and a ans 93rd | Burwanee ford. Had the ene N 
4 1 rifles, on foot, w undred of |Rajpore been but a cy o h 
track, Th »„ Were close u 5 arrivet | 
| ey marched tk pon his | body of men would have T R 
J station. of Th irough the bull ' i sste on i 
Be. ach haa au, on the Bomb ullock | scene of action. Tt consis Tse) ‘ 
ad be ay road, | of the 8th hussars ; exr’s ho ars A 
h Gig in wed | te 
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~ | pment of his first crossing the Ner-| ang = __Dertcane ORDER. 
targ ||| the 2 and their rate of march had never afa re sabred for five miles. O P 
dig HH pudds fe than twenty-eight miles per day, | [i lar attempt met with fa Ik o treen 
tin, ii peet J Bits They were, however, E leutenant Bannerman cut ike fate; and | 
ata | with} re him. He burnt. and sack us enemy into the 0 up and drove i 
at overtake ; . Sacked | with his ow ‘ung river, killing, | | 
ein ||) to wa and marked the line of his march | him Dut vn hand, four men opt l ae 
Weal, | Be aud sword; but, being in advance with bl being himself slightly rae a 
ee i path aving the choice of horses and car- Mr R Si from the butt-end of etic: | 
ole en ‘the country through which he sprite (civil service) also led G 
tly | rag ae dier Parke found it almost an|robele large, and cutup a number of th 
and l passe 4 come up with hi H els. The Southern Mahratta hors ea 
On |] impossibility to, Sor Aa m. tle jtured the standard perme Cate 
Tae P yertheless still pressed onward, aud con- | irregular cavalry Tk, the 5th Bengal | | 
be | | “aned A march unparalleled for its severity fields, of sate! pee he aE Sin 
d ty If io the operations of the army in India, | amongst the ranks opposed to a ue 
che itil he came up with, and again signally rebels, who separated after the action ir i 
wms | defeated, the enemy ; who, in accordance | three bodies, were rallied by Tantia To So. 
ta i!) with his usual practice, once more sought | and marched on to Baroda; but hi wats RE 
f the || safety in flight. = Pa’ from thence by a force sent out against 
Ay || The progress of Brigadier Parke’s little | him by Sir Richmond Shakespear, On the 
0, the ‘| band, across a difficult country, had been | 5th, the chief passed Dohud, at a place 
which |! little other than marvellous. In nine days | called Simree, on his way to Khooshallehur 
atroy |) he had marched 241 miles, in continuous | intending to move through Bunswara to 
either |) pursuit of Tantia, who, after his defeat by | Oodeypore. On the 8th, he marched to 
fe [i| Major Sutherland, had himself marched Bunswara, where he arrived on the 9th— 
ithe. || sixty miles without stopping, mounting all | thus covering nearly sixty miles in twenty- 
ome |} his men on fresh horses, which he seized in | four hours. But his men reached Buns- 
eal || the villages on his road, and exchanged for | wara in such a plight, that he was obliged 
bayo: || his own tired ones. Day by day, Parke’s | to take a day’s rest. Frightened, however, 
rith a || force reduced the distance betwixt himself | by the approach of Colonel Somerset to- 
heads | | and the rebels; and he at last caught them on wards Rutlam, which lay on his right, he 
pas; | the lst of December, near Chota Oodeypore, | left Bunswara on the llth for Soloomber, 
T 1 pt fifty miles east of Baroda. The last | on fe direct road, through the mountains, 
git |, forty miles Jay through dense jungle, | to Qodeypore. ; : 
h the ifii through which eE Moore l with After the battle just described fhe ae 
vette [||| the Aden horse. On the morning of the | lowing brigade order ified commande 
need ||) battle, this energetic officer signalised him- | troops by their justly gratines com $ 
ls | || self by surprising Tantia Topee’s cavalry «British Camp, Chota Oodeypore, 2nd De 
pudis | | pickets.. When the force issued from the | «Brigadier Parke congratulates i vesterdy’s 
eet | me ey debouched within 600 yards oii comman a To spel army under Tantia douse 
; | euemy, 8,500 strong, outside of Oodey- engage Rao Sahib. cine troops, not oe Be 


|| Pete, on ground full of large trees, brush- 


great gallantry and f the late forced 


fet } | wood, ; r igue 0 
oa | a od huts, and so broken as to be enen D ita poreveranee and cheerful- 
AlE Y unsuited for the movements Of| marches, tiei ‘spicuous. In the last seven 
akes if | Cavaly a have been most cons} 03rd Novemberan 
EU i Jy aud artillery. Parke deployed with T between the mornings 0 the ry Lot mieti 
r ef ` Infantry and guns in the centre, the deht of the Ist of December, they h the densest 
a Hy ycuthern Mahratta horse on his left, with Ce of 200 miles, in a Ne 
ooh] Moores Ad hina va f Lord jun sles; effected the passage ° p assi 
s MNI] Mark K en horse and. some 0 J Be “sthout the co-operation Ot ip 
yy tT) bis pi Kerr’s Southern Mabratta horse on ane Nt te ot or flank, have ros 
Hit | | qurett: The enemy, by his numbers, | ra defeated, an ce igadierts th 
f ` . ardiv l? F . The brigat®: 
of | (ered wanked the column, which hezdiy its gaci Aii but. particule i 
“i at 600 00 yards. The guns opener aes of the Bombay artille ey 
tempteq ors and the enemy then ât- ine and exertion in operat shall 
; iue! us ats 
Calpe e outflank the column with ae during He labor manders olidi 
Meteor oe on the right and left nge A D e aa a een 
tom p- CH the right by as brilliant chars Notwithstan m ia Topee or PRT 
lone De Southern Mahratta and Adm the movements ot T time and opportunis 
the |g ‘nd were driven from the field wit sarily made, he found E © 545 


8 Of g : 
Vor, Ob sixty killed, and more wounded, 
: 4A 
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THE RAO SAHIB. ] 


permet i ine notifications to 
to distribute the Pee Sects eR 
the inhabitants of the 
which he passed a 
Proclamation of Ti 
«Jet it be known to all people, to ane penny: ae 
the shopkeepers, and the mi y y j 
d village, that the army Dearing 
ci his highness 
d in this direc- 
T government has Pie infidel Christians, 
Do a RA 7 resi inhabitants. 

r spoliation of the resident inha : 
not PAP one know this—that this CSB he 
on the waves of victory, is at enmity Tn A A 
lish, not with the native cultivators of t eno = 
has never been the intention of any one in this f e 
to cause loss to the villagers and residents of mhe 
country through which we pass; but it is evic a 
that daily supplies must be had, mon opene ly 
when an enemy is in our front: some villages have 
been looted, through the folly of the inhabitants in 
leaving their homes. Then, not being able to pur- 
chase, my followers have taken what was necessary 
for their sustenance. If the villagers had remained in 
their houses, and sold their grain, &c., then no out- 
rage nor robbery would have taken place. They 
have reaped the reward of their own foolishness. 
Nowgthis proclamation is put forth, that no villager 
shall leave his home on the approach of this army, 
but, producing the supplies there may be, receive the 


Rao Sahib, Peishwa 


merchants, 
every city, town, an 


| fair price of the same. Beyond the current rate a 


price shall be fixed. When the proclamation reaches 
any village, the head man thereof should send a copy 
of it to the adjacent villages, that fear may be dis- 


i pelear Dated the 7th of November, 1858, 30th 


ubbee-ool-aval.” 


Perwannah addressed to the Officers of Artillery, the 
5th Regiment, the Cavalry of the Nawab of Ka- 
moona, the Forces, Horse and Foot, and the Ben- 


gal Presidency, the Morar and Gwalior Forces, | 


and the Troops of the Nuwab of Juora. 

“As it is the custom of sowars and sipahees of 
this force constantly to press women to carry loads 
and this practice is undesirable; this is to warn 


| such, and you are requested to intimate it publicly 


to the troops under your comn at w 
ao o To ea secompeny the Gan ther 
porters or for any other purpose. Any one dis- 
obeying this order will be hanged. Officers are 
ee o affix their signatures as noting the 
rece eo this, Peer Dated 5th November, 1858, 
Cn the 5th of December, a large body of 
rebels, augmented by many of the fugitives 
from Biswa, and variously estimated at 
from 1,000 to 1,500 men, led by Feroze 
Shah (a shahzadah of Delhi), eluded th 
vigilance of the British troops ; 
along the banks of the Ganges, and c 
mg that river at Auken Ghat b eee 
Cawnpore and Kanonj, without o Aor 
The first ghat they had attem sie ai 
ana Mhow; but there b 


by moving 


z 3 lan, Ig: 
In ycrossing-) “The noiies 88, 
movements along th 


o Wate} 

the river was very Shall Sa ba i their 
cavalry had passed over a at this o | 
up with tl Thi Ore they oga he | |. 

pwith them. While th y 
crossing, the combir 
and Barker, which ers S ame Tip 
December, were proceni aa on the 3.2 
river, in accordance with ne k 
of the commander-in-chief AL Mgementy | 
ducing the strong fort of Bite finally re, 
at the confluence of the Chowan Situate 
Lord Clyde had again left iim a and Gogra, 
5th of December, for Beyra anne ON the 
distance below Bitowlee Ghat oe a short | 
and General Grant was, at the eee 
in position at Gonda, about treat time, 
east of Beyram Ghat: so that rent 
was apparently arranged for the one 
of an overwhelming force before Bie j 
But while these movements were taki j 
place, Feroze Shah observing his an op 
tunity, resolved to make a dash into the 
Doab, and, if possible, effect a junction | 
with Tantia Topee in Central India, The 
idea was a wild one; but his situation was 
desperate; and, as we have seen, his first 
step was successfully accomplished. When 
the shahzadah had thus reached the Duab, 
there was no one to oppose him except 
Captain Sullivan, with 250 of the Camupor 
levy, and the civil authority at Sheorapor 
with fifty police infantry and twenty | 
sowars. As soon as Captain Sullivan n 
apprised of the approach of the le 
communicated with the civil officer o jie A 
station, who at once wrote to aii ie 
Herbert for assistance, and Gea is 
Sullivan, proceeding with him caf eal 
Trunk road to Eesun Nuddee Wi then 
miles of therebels. As the KR strong 
all crossed, and were reported “ with 2 
mostly cavalry—to attack ot, 
men of a new levy, and.@ mere S 
course out of the question, i o conte 
fore withdrew for about a ae the eb) 
nient spot. In the mean re count | | 
commenced their march noes heit 
and, leaving Russoolaval 
sacked Bela, from whence 
road to Suhpoond. | 
trate of Etawah, hear 
on the evening of the ee 
Suhpoond, but could ening 
them till late on the eY° Tia 
when he learnt, that © +] 
Bela, and were besieging on } 
chundpore, close to he 


a 


2 


OO ee e D o> 


the al | 
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re il i Urrund Nuddee. It was, therefore, 
rau | Ot ary to advance. against them at all 
ih pee Accordingly, on the morning of 
Ne) JL jaa ~ 400 men of all arms, Etawah levies, 
= the 3 Lieutenants Forbes, Hume, Doyle 
Dune || | mmanding the cavalry), and Maconchie, 
Log || 1 (ried on Hurchundpore. About a mile 
wka | fan that place the onom y’s outlying pickets 
ents || | O surprised and driven in. The rebel 
ae ||| Sealy appeared in front in large masses, 
uate |} ]!) phe guns unlimbered and opened. fire, 
gra, ||| Af, Humes small force was soon out- 
the || |i] ganked ; and Lieutenant Hume, ina charge 
hort |] made to repel the attack, lost his life, with 
sta; || that of several of his men. The rebels then 
ime, ||] charged the guns, but were repulsed, and 
niles ||] ultimately abandoned the field, leaving 
hing ||] yf, Hume to rally his men and retire 
ance |||] into Hurchundpore. Meanwhile, Briga- 
lee. 11] | dier Herbert had marched from Cawnpore, 
king |. ad, on the 10th instant, encountered the 
| rebels at Shergurh Ghat. Upwards of 70 

' ofthem were killed ; and 400 horses and 50 
camels, with a quantity of arms and bag- 

| gage, were captured. They nevertheless 


|| managed to cross the Jumna, but the lesson 
| they received was a very severe one.: On 

the morning of the llth they crossed the 

Chumbul to Paplallee, and on the morning 
of the 12th they had reached Tengoor, on 
the Sciude river. On the morning of the 

Ith they crossed the Doobai, where they 
bunt the bungalow, and then proceeded 
| southwards. The repulse, however, which 
they afterwards sustained at the hands of 


| me the British columns were rapidly 
| Sug around them, their descent upon 
| ;cltral India proved ineffectual. Briga- 


|| Was a 
lath q 


ne € column reached Runnode at 
| e eight on the morning of the 17th 
ue Ea having travelled 140 miles a 
3 Na It consisted of Prettejohus 
Men: ced’s troops; 14th dragoons, 150 
109 sybian Monith’s Mahratta horse; 
iene Captain Smith; and Captain Sou 
tebels Sowarree camels. At 9 A.M. a 
heen”, PP@rently more numerous than ha 
Node. Ported, ‘advanced to attack Run- 

i but instead of meeting Seebundies, 


very spirited affair, in which the 


from behind a grove of trees, an 
into the mass. The pursuit con 
Over a good plain for eight miles, 


thay, 
tinued q 


|| Brigadier Napier, checked their advance; | p 


ier Napier’s engagement at Runnode | p 


ragoons behaved with ‘great gallan- |: 


H.Ms . 71st highlanders ; 88th, | P 


AS aes 
emerge ticipated, H.Ms 14th dragoons]? 


MUTINY, 


with great sla = 
à u S 
irregulars, ghter, Numbers of Holme’s 


li, Were killed; alles ple Yahoor 


only casualties on 
After his defen 
the lst of December, Tantia 


Warra, apparently with a view ofr i 
he ld romana est 
Cities S pandered the mails between 
\ medabad, killing several of 
the letter-carriers ; and then made a demon- 
stration towards Rutlam—a flourishing town 
between Biswarra and Oojein, and nearly 
equi-distant from both. This place had a 
population of about 10,000; and its plunder 
would have afforded a rich harvest for the 
lawless followers of the rebel, but that he 
was obliged to forego the prize, on learning, 
much to his disappointment, that three 
separate forces from different points, under 
Colonel Somerset, Colonel Bayley, and Bri- 
gadier Parke, were very likely, in a few 
hours, to inclose him as it were in a net. 
Turning, therefore, with his accustomed 
celerity of action, he fled in the direction of 
Saloombar—an isolated town and fort, en- 
circled by hills, in the heart of the Aravulh 
range, which forms the western bute of 
the plateau of Central India; and from this 
osition he was enabled to menace the oy 
of Oodeypore, and at the sameina a 
an immediate collision with the ue 
commanders. qa his seach ‘Sahib 
anied by & nephew a b of Bandi 

he Rao; but the nawa) 0° 
Do longer present in ‘his ea 
strengthen his reso ee previous 
his forces, as he See ty. It is re- 
rrendered under the amnesty. brought 
ia d of the latter chief, that when bro the 

E amp of General Michel, by 
ino i EN he had surrendered, neet: 
ome z weary, dirty, and devaa relieved 
Hae his arrival, he was speedi ee worth 
tliat ecient of some 30,000 rupea eces- 
&e, which were thought dent in 
sonal ornaments I St ected he 
Andamans, whither" this chief cast 
ould be transferre® g pis annual income 
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a EOE 
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A SEPOY ASSA: 
2 = i Baggs hs epen- 
snfiscated ; and his very EEN ga 

scé 2 . : z 2ST 
nee upon the application of the amnesty 
dent 


i ticular Case. 
his yarticular ha | 
ba erratic and, so far as escape Was | 


taba 
i sements natia 
concerned successful momens of ian | 
i i schievous 1n- 
rer" without misch 

ae e Nias dominions, where 
finence in the Nize Be Bis 

< ive an unsettled feeling. 
they kept alive a e : 
Jate operations on the frontiers had | 
7 G 
viven encouragement to the audacity es 
Rohillas, and caused some seen ieee 
in Hyderabad itself. The neigh pare d 
amah had also long been teste 
ee e i lered the 
by plundering bands, which renc oe 
country so unsafe, that when Sie anek 
os . . : 
Grant, the commander-in-chief at ombay, 
desired to proceed on his tour of inspection, 
he was obliged to place himself in care oi a 

: ; R : 

wing of her majesty s 9lst regiment. 1e 


not appear he had an 


3 y ace TES 

out in search of him On Dlices— E 
5 A 

month, however, he was the Sth oe ct! J 


captured at a villas 


> age cal 
distance from the Rosier n 


was sentenced to b 
Ellichpore. On hi 


his ewo Stor 

er 

e blown from Me, and 
i 


5 S way to ¢ SUN at 

y ori 
Soa the determined ae He lage of a 
a eee nonm one of his guards nd eei | g 
the officer in charge of the party b fired a} fi 
effect. In the struggle to reac Without | | jer 


the man was severely wounded 1e pisto | 
covered with blood, to the nae 
gun, from which he was ae 

Turning to a distant pone | 
map, we find that an excitable s an H 
a portion of the Burmese population tna 
opportunity to indulge in an Rea, 
insurrection against their’ British a 


important town of Gungakhair, on the 
Godavery, within the Nizam’s territories, 
was also plundered by the Rohillas, who 
could only be kept in check by a large de- 
Se of European troops from Mo- 
nianabad. At length the uneasy state of 
feeling in this quarter was attended by an 
event that recalled to memory some of the 
outrages perpetrated in the early days of the 
sepoy revolt. On the evening of the lst of 
December, while some European officers of 
the Nizam’s contingent, stationed at Ellich- 
pore—a military station, between Nagpore 
and Asseerghur—were assembled at mess, 
shortly after gun-fire, a sudden report of a 
musket fired into the room, startled the 
whole party, and made them rise from table. 
Captain George Hare (commandant of the 
Sth infantry, Hyderabad contingent), who 
Was present, rose from his seat, but imme- 
diately afterwards exclaimed, “I am hit!” 
feet De ground. He was quickly raised 
De Burn, ae pice s, and placed on a sofa. 
Baca a urgeon of the station, was 
cite ue nes examining the wounds in 
etal ae feeb he pronounced them 
officer ees Minutes the murdered 
E msensible, and shortly after 

expired, After perpetrating the foul 
the assassin, a sepoy of the on wact, 
rushed toward th ines, e pth regiment, 
S the lines, calling upon his 


comrades to rise, for he had performed a 


great deed ; and shouting that, next morn 


ing, the-victorious arm i 
j army of the king of Delhi 
would arrive on the parade-ground in 
ger pr ppenn must be put to death 
ng to the darkness that preva; ; 
: ev. 
va ae for a time, Alona i 
e t 4) E . oY 2 
6 regiment—in which it did 
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about the end of the year. The effort was. 


abortive, being suppressed without much 
effusion of blood; but the circumstances! |] j 


were somewhat romantic, and, as regards i 
the chief actor, were analogous to the Mas- ||| zea 
saniello revolt at Naples, some two cen } 
turies previous. At a fortified village called || ant 
Thorantay, distant about ten miles from)|} Na 
Rangoon, a band of insurgents, headed by! | lost 
a young fisherman who declared himself a/f jun 
prince, upon a plea of some local grievance || ji Hir 
appeared in arms, and, after a short struggle, ter 
with the authorities, some of whom wert |) me 
wounded, took possession of the place, a | thi 
without indulging in the excesses pee, | ie 
> e 1 nala. |i 
the career of the insurgents m N p 


prevent the chance of the movemen a e 
aided by any disaffected Burmese P | “the 
vicinity, guards were place | 
lage, and a messenger was seni” 
for assistance. Two steamers oe 
dispatched with such troops i mens 
spared; and, by the judicio shed i 
adopted, the insurrection was 
its birth. In the two da 
arrival of the troops, any 
were made prisoners | 
and Asal at first, yee P eit | 
culty in obtaining possessio 3a renin | 

prince, the offer o ae ii 
for his capture, soon P hapless 
upon his track, an ne | 
found his dreams of a kinai gallows” pyr!) 
into the stern reality of tpl “yi! $ 
vious to his execution i (in vh D 
mese of high official stati? the 
confidence was repose Abs of the 
thorities), as the insa pecan? 
by which his life ba 


ig 
me || | petuning to the seat of operations į 
the | gute at the beginning of Decenh ii imi 
ag | | geared that the combined plan of aai ap- | hes J t 
hior | he part of the commander-in-chief an if a rom th, some totally. and would be n 
and | | jeutenan s, was sO to dispose of the a „his | the di movement, unexpected nae 
at | | forces that, by their conjoint oT 9 tioned), m Oi Tantia Top : 
eof | | pe toO ys of the insurgents A oy of es were ee (already as 
cheq | padoally pressed into the Teria, whi e | necessari] at place, i ained for the 
: at inged the boundary of. the Nep e n the y E epea to ensi measures were 
Hout | J territory: primas known that the Ra i marched from: Q Drank, its protection.: 
istol || and her principal adherents cii egum | another igre Neemuch ; er, a brigade: 
Te, | the Bareitch district, where they h A ìn | Michel e NE ni the 14th 
an cits f w 2 
ai | jiued by Bainie Madhoo, who, cl een | to rest his ii had been al General 
aai pursued by a column under » Closely | force tow ops, advanced then at Mhow 
the ||} Horsf d, was ver er Brigadier owards Ood ence with hi 
(| Horsford, was very nearly capt ler | camels wer eypore. Fifi 18 
nong | | crossing the Gogra—the ad ptured while! thre were placed at tl ifteen hundred 
ound ||} and videttes cof bie $ advanced party | ar ie brigades, for use ae disposal of the 
| i the fl is pursuers being near and the escape of th in sharp. pursuits; 
ulers | Aaf a lying rebel to disinetiel supe to be rende a hunted chief was 
||| tim on a fine w iite charger, whi 5 y the rea yet i 
twasi | hand, he w : nao while, sword i approach of more difficult 
| h as directing the m d in | forward f a fourth colu 
auch || of his follow S E OVEREN patio ro Tep pee EEO 
| ers. Unfort ents | ened cit ptee towards the tl 
ances ||| intervened, a ortunately, nigh y. It was not ea T Het 
Ti , and the prize es ’ ght| of the activ the policy, hov 
‘ie almost the grasp of ae escaped from | parties h ie rebel, to wait athe eat 
Mas. Narre Ree se who had stri ad placed several 
zealously to obtain it riven | and th d a cordon around hi 
cn At this time it b practi RE in accordance with hi i 
; Sh it beca ractice F Isu 
fe , ithorities, by lena ee to the! of the Babe ae ieee the a 
|} Nana Sahib (i 1 spies, that the} to distri manders. Some atti 
dobri | dost si who for some time istribute the royal e attempts 
yi] lost sight of) we ; ime had been| his tr oyal proclamation 
ela iry. was lurking al : his troops, were, h among 
jugly country, 1 g about in the close| the st: d , however, successful, through 
lanas and between the Terai of strategy of a Borah (Mussul 2 g 
lalaya and tl : ai of the} who contrived 3 ssulman) spy. 
ugle |f territory 1e plain of the Barei ; rived to get himself caugh 7 
| y3 andl that j areitch | videttes of tl ? caught by the 
ao oT iat he there, with 1,50 he chief on the 8rd of D 
Ha MME ives tales possession of Chu ,500| ber, after scattering copi ei 
, bor |} thirty miles ongo hurdah, a place | tion i Erin s|COples of the proclama- 
irked || the Ñ s north of Bareitct p E p ion in the district th T 
| aules a h, at the foot of | T ey were patrolling 
MoH th epaulese mountai my : of| The man was conveyed ; S 
i a ae ANG idee Bucs ae Pie who, in the aie PRET Sake 
thell | off of the Nana), wl be a0 (the | assured him of personal safety if nied 
yy | ot by the I a), who had been carried | to th i aaa ha nepila 
erilli thero atter from Bi ca o the questions put to him. In r 
| vern ithoor, petitioned | wh . In answer to 
goon | 8 ment tha 2 | what brought him n 
once | ee for Bee ere provision might | clared that he was Wes at mi 
Tate II leg escape, which a they should effect | been plundered of some camels and stores 
wuts | ticat) desirous of leh professed them- with which he was travelling; and that his 
daii ho Me ao S as soon as prac- object in approaching the camp, was to 
tell] of Cate reported to Ree with the|entreat his highness to order that they 
bel || intren w s a e a chiefly composed might be restored to him, as they did not 
ole} )| | tte a nents Raha ki thrown up an belong to Feringhees, but to a Moham- 
diti |] Of oe for protecti which he took up his|medan, and the articles were of no use 
punt |) | tgi Lowers aS against the treachery to Hindoos. His highness, however, de- 
ya te had an attack by P than for defence | clined to make any order in the matter, 
ities |] enga no intentio y the British, with whom | saying that whatever was plundered became 
pst | i thom ents On p to risk the issue of an the property of those who seized it, an 
set | teeth © placed e of his attendants, in| he should not interfere. He was then 
pe || da remained „confidence, armed to the questioned as to his knowledge of the Euro- 
jut | RA with or de his presence by night | pean forces, and their movements. x tie 
pie? | he ae by ‘lee to shoot him in case of first he professe an intense ee , a 
a | | hanee resolved n British, in whose hands declared himself, of the second, a e a 
sift | | Sige, o TOwever ot to fall alive. But little ignorant. ‘After he had A oe He ae 
| ee ‘gps the first appeared of his capture ; with success for some Hy ae ave 
intimation of the appear- placed under n ai lea 
e See ante, p: 3% 
'E B99 
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aaa ould be necessary ; and 


SAG | 
r inguiry shou ] ssai m 
o Ed to ingratiate rani 
the Mussulmans in the camp, who con 


Sea a 
ith him on their prospects, an 
fee their anxiety to retire soe ue 
harassing service they were SUL 
assuring him that if they AS ae mee 
their lives, they would gladly giv 4 pe i 
plunder, and surrender. By z 


some of these men he managed to escape 


zi re first to excite 
from the camp, taking care fir 


their curiosity, and increase their ee 
tent, by apprising them of ue vee 
offered by the proclamation of ee be : 
which he knew had fallen mto the hands o 

some of the troops; and so left wae to 
meditate upon the alternative before t nase 
This spy, on his return. to the camp o 
General Michel, gave the following descrip- 
tion of the person of the rebel chief, who 
had for so long time formed a prominent 
object of attraction to the British com- 
manders in all parts of India :—“ Tautia, 

says the Mohammedan, “ was seated on a 
charpoy in the open air, surrounded by 
about twenty-five or thirty immediate fol- 
lowers, seated on his right and left on the 
ground, ata slight distance from his high- 
ness. His dress was plain—of white mate- 
rial, in the manner of Hindoos, with a red 


Cashmere shawl thrown loosely over the 
shoulders. Some of his followers, six or 
seven in number, appeared in the uniform 
of British sepoys of no high rank: A guard 
was in attendance near this council—as it ap- 
peared to be. His eyes are large, bold, fiery, 
and piercing; brows black, ovally shaped ; 
forehead high and expansive; nose Roman ; 
mouth middle-sized and well-shaped ; lips 
compressed, not allowing the teeth to be 
perceptible; large black whiskers, tied up 
with a cloth round his head; complexion 
rather lighter than usual—the colour of 
wheat.” 


The Rao was described as a short man 
of fair complexion, with a dark-coloured 
handkerchief round his head, instead of a 
puggreé, or turban; gold ornaments on his 
wrists ; wearing a short padded jacket of 
dark colour, and pantaloons of mushroo 
padded with cotton, The force accom- 


“panying the chiefs were chiefly Moham- 


medans; but there were a few Puorbeals 


4 Hi S 
( . o, the latter being mostly without 


At this juncture, 


` Gwalior and th 
rounding count . e surs 
quieted by rebels, and G naa aen dis- 


~ 550 and General Whitlock 


ee ree 


a i : 
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A.D. Jox 
was forced to Concentrate p; l, 185 
Nagode, that he might q NS force 
ing of rebels, forming “Stroy a vat 
lately belonging to the ka of the 4," 
Another force was at list aA of Bia 
lected at Gwalior, to put ae ‘ting fa 
insurgents who were creati o © Bite i 
at a short distance from 8 amoyang 
Nagpore districts and Ber 
turbed by a body of 2,500 reb 


forced the passage of the Neruda hag |] 
A | 


Hosungabad, and crossed MGS abore | 
Eliichpore districts, where Tei nto the | 
difficulty kept in order b vere with | § 


y the troos of the 
under Brigadier i| 
to occasion tom 


Hyderabad contingent, 
Hills, and were yet likely 
siderable trouble. 

By the middle of Decem 
standing the existence of 
bodies of the rebel forces 


ber, notwith. i 
considerable | 
, under sever | port 


leaders in the field, the effect of the am. J cent 
nesty had become strikingly manifest, ang | Bat! 
the submission of chiefs and sepoys ya | 100 
of daily occurrence. Among these, the | He 
earliest, and, at the time, the most im. | bere 
portant as regards influence, was the sur po 
render of Ishmael Khan, with 150 sorn | 
in a body—the first example of returning Wee 
obedience on the part of the cavalry. ‘the | 
influence of Ishmael Khan was no aa a 
stricted to the party he brought pae Hire 
with him, as, on the followmg dat Mier, 
went out and returned with another m 4 oy, 
of 400 cavalry, whom he had inte lonr 
throw themselves upon the me a ie J ss 
government, and claim the Men ihe td 
uma Has ae Bisa tense | n 
s | t 
sepoys began also to ee gurrente A 


the opportunity for pardoi of tiny | 
themselves upon an T AE ie pun | 
day; while, in other as “mons A 
were smaller, but still a reir 000 | 
Daryabad, 120 men sent p a reply” 
sion to Colonel Seaton; * pat Wih A | 
his question, how 1 was i 
numbers and me 
possessed throne oa er 
: be 
sepoys never stout ware wht 
à . 6 , s ans’ er | 
for-any time?—he u e fate: n yo | 
has been all the wo! me could "opa" | 
we had done, we 2° were 
matter whether ee i 
white, native Or Oe ine 
stand against one for some wt 
ar ra 
It was remarke > pentance ” ion Ye 
the stream of rep Ere! i 
itself in the volun i revolt 
sepoy element 0 


he Br ci 


vated in , 
itt as the 3rd cavalry and the 6th 
att faney , not one offered to avail 


ee bat deeds like those at Cawnpore, at 
phy 
syjaliaba 


oc of ie mador any cronmtane 

HT defent o" dispersion, to the certainty of a 

o bind | it ment they knew to be merited. It 
above | ee natural that the most desperate of 
0 the | “a men, Whose consciences were yet red 
vith the glare of innocent blood, should 
of the | ier aloof, and seck shelter wherever they 
gaier Mi find safety in numbers, or, from the 
t conf | m, of the country, could hope to elude 

+» || pursuit: 

a | Ofthe enemy yet in arms, the most im- 
era | priant, in rank and influence, were con- 
eam | trating into a narrow, focus in „the 
t and | Barcitch districts, round which the British 


ig was | (oops were now gathering from all sides. 


e, the | 
st im: 
e sur 
sowans 


herents, had, as it has before been. re- 
marked, here assembled, as if to await, the 
“ast chances of the game:” but even for 
those the cup of mercy had not been drained; 


ming | 
a | ud, at the very moment that they might 
ot œ | Mtjustly have expected that the demands 
camp | ifinexorable justice would only be satisfied 
vs, le | exemplary punishment, the policy of the 
+ body | “government offered pardon and concilia- 
cet to |. The begum at this, the eleventh 
of the | lonn, was promised, in return for her sub- 


of the | oe an asylum and a pension for herself 
ts the | M her son, Birjies Kuddr; and her minis- 


ter, M f rebels 
ves |. Mummoo Khan, was also guaranteed | army 0 ? ksh, had: 
ndertl Ht if the terms Of the Gua procla- | son of Gonda, sin D the 
ty | a Were complied with before the Lst | taken zemen EA ta squadrons of 
| tren ; Fens month (January). The ex- 53nd; ? i rse, three troops of royal and 
+ tale iDerality of the concession thus Hodes h ae artillery, a heavy siege-train, 
aba lie to the begum and her principal ad- Benga Pe h mortars, and a company 9 
ply wi th nts, Was grounded upon the belief’ that | some. Hea to be thrown forwar 
sit | es er son, and miner were not | Delhi eee following the left, and 
yE ee oy to tl 3 ‘ders per- | from Gonta, H tee river, towards 
tle) pated Upon agate eee ac part the right of Fo a Ey was to 
roop n in accordance ih the spirit of the Nanparah. eae direct to Bareiteh, 
ib vith J, Were algo offered to other chiefs, advance ii D Eveleigh behind, Y ZR 
a r) $ 1 r R et 
a ny the tble results as regarded acceptance ; eae ie g keep a line of counfi? sontirs 
ai Meaty he BEES of disarmament was most |S d Gonda, and E Gonda districts; 


iori, PUrsued wherever the British 
n di, Was re-established. In the Mul- 
NOt legs ar? according to a weekly report, 
| Petal nat 143,934 guns, matchlocks, 
|k, h S, Spears, latties, bows, shields, 
| elivered up to the authori- 
Oth of December; and, during 


| The begum of Oude, and her principal ad-: 


[THE REGU op OUDE 


—. 


week, 


he following 


var g 
artous kinds, Were also collect 


Seven forty 
; Were : a 
while the yo demolished in 


n addition 
already got in, out of a 


mand 


As, howe 

were procurable, and the tedon sae 
of Crossing troops by rafts in the face of an 
enemy, and, possibly under his fire was 
unnecessarily hazardous—tiie greater por- 
tion of the forces moved towards Fyzabad, 
eighty-nine miles east of Lucknow, where a 
bridge already existed. Previous to leaving 
the ghat, Lord Clyde stationed Colonel 
Harness, of the royal engineers, at -that 
place, with instructions to make a flying 
bridge, if possible, or else to collect as 
many boats as he could, so as to enable 
that part of the column left at the ghat, to 
cross over and occupy Nuwabgunge, on the 
north bank of the Gogra, as soon as the 
enemy should evacuate it. The com- 
mander-in-chief reached Fyzabad on the 
llth of December, and on’ the 12th he 
crossed the river, and concerted’ the follow: 


ing movements. On his extreme right, 
Brigadier Roweroft was to advance with 
2,500 men from the Goruckpore districts, 
almost due north to Toolseypore; at the: 


Nepaul hills, where a large 
on ie Saio: the late garri- 


Secrora au 
if the Goruckpore æn a 
the rest of AG costed } 
ted to Lor ri. || 
A forming parts of reser Fah ae I 


and liveleighs OO li 
of Grant Churdab t 


an, | 4 
Burragaon, wes? of 55l o 


oe 
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Gogra wàs jealously 
under the respectiv 


y guarded by strong posts, 
“ve commands of Briga- 
diers Fischer, Seaton, Purnell, and coupe: 
| few miles eastward of Burragaon, De- 
en Doorara and Esanuggur, 2 pres 
regiment, with two guns, nag Aces nae 
guard the country between ER pam 
hills and the Surjoo river; y hilst epre 
vent avy effectual result fromen apen 
passage of the Gogra by the re A s g 
reserves were placed within easy z gee. f 
the lime on the Chowka, under mips ies 
Barker; and at Seetapore pe Bares, under 
Brigadier Purnell. Lucknow, strong!) b es 
was the key of the whole position, an e 
rearmost post of all. A refereuce to the 


map will enable the reader to trace the 
arrangement thus laid down; and it 
may also be observed, in explanation, that 
the rebels held a portion of country ex- 
tending from the point where the Gogra 
issues from the Nepaul hills, down to 
Bitowlee on the south, and Toolseypore 
on the west—the boundaries of Nepaul 
forming the fourth, or eastern side of the 
irregular area within which they were then 
concentrated. 

The commander-in-chief, having thus 
perfected his arrangements, advanced to 
Secrora, where he arrived on the 15th of 
December. At that place he parted with 


Brigadier Eveleigh, who was to hold the 
line between it and Gonda, as before men- 
tioned, and then marched upon Bareitch 
with a force of all arms, amounting to 
6,166 men. Of these troops, Brigadier 
Horsford commanded the first brigade, and 
Brigadier Jones, of the 6th dragoon guards, 
the cavalry. 

On the 17th of the month, the com- 
mander-in-chief arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Bareitch, the head-quarters of the 
begum and Bainie Madhoo, and after 
driving in the -enemy’s pickets, entered the 
city on the 20th. On the following day 
messengers from the begum came in from 
her camp at Nanparah, under a flag of 
truce, to treat with Major Barrow, the 
political agent, for her surrender. This 
object on her part, was, however, frustrated 
by the chiefs around her, who kerei 
her intentions, suddenly amana ee 
intrenchments at Nanparah, and fled 
taking with them the begum il her son, 
qe 838s: apparently, for the fidelity of her 
Pe ty. Notbing remained, therefore, but 

proceed with the reduction of the district 


According]; j 
ay on the night of the 21st, 
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Colonel Christie, of HM? 
tached from the main | -5 80th 
Surjoo, and advance i ody t 
direction.. On the 2304 7 
was thrown forward io fol 
eastern bank of the tive oll 
of Churdah; and on th TA 
mander-in-chief, with 
maining force, broke g 
ny ee on the 
Iter advancing eighte p 
halted at Etahah, where eres 
stopped by the rain; and ne 
the 26th that the march could by 
On that day Lord Clyde moved e resume], || 
Churdah, passing through Nan out towards i 
was found empty; ee it was aan ial 
from spies and scouts, that the enen | 
in force at Mujidiah, some distanze i. 
advance. At length, after accomplishing. 
some twenty miles from Etahah, at 4 py k 
the 26th of December the enemy ea 
in sight, apparently in considerable fore 
in a position interspersed with topes, sit 
rounded by enclosures, and defended by | 
several guns. As the leading companie 
of the British force came in view, bit 
before they were within range, the rebels |) 
opened fire with chain-shot, shells, and 
variety of missiles, which, from their dis- 
tance, inflicted uo injury whatever wo 
the advancing column ; and the commander: | 
in-chief, without noticing the uae die 
lay, quietly turned the enemy 
ane GGA Mansfield attacked Bie iH 
front. The instant the rebels foun | 
flank was turned, they fled, lens l 
their guns on the field, mt ae | 
A pursuit was ordered; and i it con: 
tillery, getting into confusa 7 
menced, the commander : 
riding at full speed over some a 
to rectify the error penoa Ho porse i 
heavily by the stumbling ° ou wie 
came to the ground on mu also 
was dislocated, and his a th 
injury. He rose insien tae 
dent was severe, and had 5Y idi 
Dr. Gordon, and hi 
were close at hand, K 
speedily restored to i stated 
to the system incap#t 
from resuming his s@@ 
this unfortunate act f 
tinued, led by Gener for # out 
who chased the rebels 
until they yeache 
when darkness put ab 


OW the 


n the 
e same day Mr 


round fro 
road to 


ans, | 


ty) place care 


place on th 
{10 ef bya formidable ditch, and mounted 
six heavy guns. 


oly to : L 
i | iasares, out of the direct line of fire 
| +] 


aid gave directions to attack the place on 
“ihree sides. On one flank an 18-pounder 
and a g-inch mortar first opened fire; 
wo mortars opened on the other flank; 
while the horse artillery swept the sur. 
munding jungle (which was swarming with 
rebels) with constant discharges: of grape. 
Qn the third side, the heavy guns were 
placed in position, about 350 yards from 
ile fort. For some time the enemy did 
wt appear to be daunted, but kept up a 
wart fire with round shot, grape, and brass 
|i/shells. Shortly after the cannonade had 
opened upon the fort, the infantry was 
ordered to deploy in skirmishing order to 
itsown front and left, the men being di- 
| rected to creep through the jungles, and aim 
{| # the embrasures. These orders were well 
(obeyed ; and the accuracy of the Enfield 
rifles enabled the marksmen to cripple the 
a e ee first became slower, and 
DE AM ee The rebels had by 
Hl eisiance y i pr tre appetite for further 
Mv, eee He mee the jungle in their 

‘lle Bas ee the cavalry could not 
though a ay endeavoured to escape, 
ail core eee em paid the penalty of 
+I) itol rane ee y beiug shot down at half- 

ied athe ie oit was immediately occo- 
n a T guns were found in position; 
Wounded. wt appeared of either dead or 

ed, who must have been carried off 


oii da 
J, ate 
|| Yer 


[MUsiptAH. 


Mujidiah is de 


of a pear 
bear shape, runnin 


about 400 


ie 7 Pa 
Jungle in the west LI vere Seog 
or five round towers or hate also four 
rampart, pierced for gun Stions along the 
the north gat guns. The ditch at 
adesea PAT twenty-eight feet broad, 
face of irs sad oep rom the ground ; the 
he o p e top of the parapet 
8 y-seven feet high, the top of tl 
parapet seven feet thick cai tl Beads 
fenced by a I tate eo 
by a heavy abattis. In some places 
there was a double ditch; and the ramparts 
were perforated by sallyports, cae 
ee e outer ditches. In the centre of the 
ort was a semicircular citadel, or keep, 
about 150 yards long, by 100 yards broad; 
aud, altogether, it was the strongest and best 
fort yet seen in Oude. As it fell dark the 
rifles were marched out, and their place was 
taken by the Beloochees. One of their sen- 
tries, next morning, spied five men walking 
towards the fort, three of whom were armed. 
When they were close to the gate he chal- 
lenged them. The men dropped into the 
jungle; but, on his threatening to turn out 
the guard aud shoot them down, they came 
up and surrendered: they were the rajah’s 
barber, his steward, and three armed fol- 
lowers, who had been out in the district, 
and had not heard of the fall of the place. 
Some grass-cutters of the 7th hussars, who 
had been missing since the 26th, returned 
on the 28th, and reported that they had 
been taken prisoners by a party of Be 
enemy's cavalry ; and that the moonsliee 
Captain Freemantle, of the rifle brigade, who 
fell into their hands, was permitted ER 
free, after he had been offered a high p 
in their army if he would Jom thems 


. vere em lo ed 
On the 28th the engineers “ig Boer i 


anene 


] 
i 
] 
| 
i 
| 


| BANKEE. | 
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mili j avalry, till the 
f the Ist Punjab cavairy, | 
a ad levelled the parapets and filled 


up the ditch. 


he 29th, 
Oo aks the dark 


the commander-in-chief, 
ing quite in 
the E ay moved south at noon, and Dea 
A arance oO 
i anparah. The appearances 
his tents at Nanpara! e of 
the troops on the plain caused some anxiety 


to the garrison of Oude police, paua e 
left in the place; but ma ak ea 
imity on seein e Eng a 
h was dark before the tents were 
pitched. On the 30th, ‘iE ie 
received that the Nana Sahib, a , = 
hoo, and some thousands of sepoys ana des- 
peradoes, had collected near Bankee, about 
twenty miles north of Nauparah. The news 
was verified about four o’clock in the after- 
noon; and at six, Lord Clyde had made his 
arrangements for a night march in pursuit 
of them. á 
At eight o’clock, the cavalry, with six 
horse artillery guns and the rifles, and a 
few of her majesty’s 20th, mounted on ele- 
phants, under the command of Lord Clyde 


“himself (who was still compelled to be con- 


veyed in a dhooly), set out in pursuit— 
marched all night, and, by seven in the 
morning, arrived within a few miles of 
Bankee, and the force of the enemy was 
soon after within sight. The whole column 
was at once pressed forward towards Poore- 
niee, a hamlet on the right and in the rear 
of Bankee, close to the edge of a broad belt 
of an outlying strip of the Terai. About 
eight o'clock the enemy, mostly cavalry, 
were visible in front; and, as the troops 
approached, it was ascertained that a long 
deep swamp lay in their front, which was 
covered on each flank by a small village. 
Behind them and on their left, as far as 
the eye could reach, extended the jungle— 
a dense high wall of green, apparently of im- 
mense thickness. The commander-in-chief 
who had now mounted on an elephant, 
attended by Colonel Metcalfe, reconnoitred 
their position. General Mansfeld was in- 
trusted with the general direction of the 
attack. A very few moments sufficed for 
the dispositions. The cavalry fi i 
line—a part of the Pun} Perec. 
part of the Punjab horse on the right 
the Ranier, under Colonel Bite. 
ext ; then the six guns; next the 7th hus- 


, the i 
being drawn up on the left a Oe 


left front there was a tope occupied by the 


iungle, 


enem i i i 
J ihe which the line of the 
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jj Ee ORCAS 


as to the locality of | | 
| Punjabees proceeded 


| with the jungle on the Br 


° 
AD, 

parallel with their rear, formej ome 
ae a right 

The 7th hussars at one ash righ anela 

round the swamp, and Me Kg 

an 


towards the tope; while the aan 
adini 


towards 


The enemy were alread 
and in confusion, havin 


t right mali 
fied towards the left. The hues teto | 

after the infantry towards the lefts slipped | 
carabinicrs, and Punjahees on the A i Suns, 
received by the fire of three eiia were i 
the tope, and two from the village, 5 
the angle of the two lines of jungle, athe | 
pushed on, the shot flying over their al 
the enemy flying into the jungle; and i 
few moments the three guns were taken, | 
Here occurred one of those accidents which | 


show the uncertainty of any military opera. 


tions not conducted in the most perfect | le 


accordance with the established rules of wart | 


Cavalry and horse artillery can do much, | 

) y i 
| 
4 


but they cannot charge jungle. The in- f |u 


fantry were far behind. The moment the | 
enemy’s infantry got within the jungle tliey | 
faced round and opened a sharp musket 
fire on the cavalry and guns; while two guts, 
quite concealed from view, served by steady 
gunners with shot, shell, grape, canister 
and shrapnel, opened on the p 
Fraser’s guns in vain tried to ane 
j i enemy's lire. 
jungle and to silence the : ae i s 
it was quite useless to expose Tee 1 
alrtady very heavy, which 2 i ; 
might render fatal, the panen, "i backat 
by alternate guns, firing as t ci x 
covered by the cavalry. | The? 
splendidly; and, as their ie 
whistle through the trees, te 
shut up, and their infan ae 
The advance again was order? 
examination, a path was 
jungle at the angle o 
already mentioned. aaa 
reported that the eno rds, 
force; and, soon after the left 
sowars were threatens wel 
carabiniers and two oath 
meet the latter mora to covet y 
regiment were place roug” 
while the rifles advance 
in front of the left flank ° 


oO 
a ith five 5 
Punjabees, who, wit! 


nucli, 
e in- 


t the | 


tliey 
ketry 
guus, 
teady 
jister 
suers, 
t the 
The 
pda 
y fC 
conds 
tired 
{i an 
moed 


H rough 


| the sui i 
| pursuing cavalry, coveriug the 


lg 
a undulating 


| the Nep 


the left, h 


it bY detachm 


ae the firing. 
i “ot make any attempt on the left of the 
i ish line, but seem to have got away 
b the jungle on their right from 
ine of rifle skirmishers. The belt of 
‘glo WAS about half a mile broad; and, 
Mi jalf-past ten, the cavalry and part of the 
guns suddenly emerged on a wide plain with 
surface, in front of which rose 
aulese hills, with their base covered 


bythe Terai. On the left of the cavalry the 


|| Delt of jungle ran on in a line down to a dip 


in the ground, where it abruptly ceased. 
Inthe piain the enemy appeared flying in 
two disorderly bodies—one towards the left 
where the jungle ceased ; the other towards A 
village ou the right. Detaching a squadron 
of the 7th hussars to the left, Sir William 


| Russell led the remainder of his regiment 


aud the Punjabees towards the large mass 


‘of the fugitives on the right. As they 


dashed onwards, their course was unfortu- 


| ately interrupted by a deep nullah filled 
(| with water, which stopped Fraser’s guns, 
| md detained the cavalry in their pursuit. 


The moment they were freed from this 
obstacle, they charged on to the right; but 
the enemy had got a good start, and were 
close to the village, which was situated on a 


MUTINY 
the banks [rice tapre, 


as they could to G t the l il On On tl 
H 8 
left ; 
ne 


aw they were gain- 

at a riyer 
a ran 
ave oue ringin® cheer 
J 


24 ir saddles 
as f eat 
ast, fierce, and strong ae the a fale 


“Steady men steady 1 
mander—it was are shouted the com- 
horses’ hoofs, the ae the thunder of 
and flashed along “Sir W of battle, rolled 
Ing swiftly tried in v te Russell gallop- 
right; bute hi To pi come np onthe 
not aad dha pa ie NORE could 
: pers. The Raptee 
B ee et md 

l , with low banks, betw 

which were beds of sand deposited b te 
A cy had descended ikon. the 
ee ti 
nothing TE PON y nee ae 
hae ote n of its direction or of the | 
c pace quickened as the cavalry 
closed upon the enemy; but the sowars 
were well mounted, and rode well. The 
mass of the enemy dashed over the bank, 
over the sands and boulders, and right into 
the current. ‘ 
In a cascade of white the sowars precipi- 
tated themselves into the waters of the. 
Raptee. At the sight the hussars gave one 
more wild cry, and in an instant they 
were engaged with them in the river. Not | 
a man could be held; each went straight 


pk the river Raptee. Here they rushed 
ca. oN confusion. But. the hussars 
fied. ose upon them. The Punjabees 
Sudden! a gun on the brink of the river. 
the W a heavy battery of six guus, from 
other side of the river, opencde on 
and pl . ford, 
eee up the opposite bank. ‘The 
tie had been sent up, and Me- 
lis frie peosein was doing his best for 
The as s. The British guns were not up: 
and oe. on the right had got over, 
rapid K collecting on the other side of the 
tean ane under cover of their gus: 
While the squadron uuder Fraser, 02 

hid, 2 aug a greater space to go over, 
wk not got so close to the river at the point 
here t} : 3 HS 3 a 

ìe jungle joined its courses T 

headed by: the rifles through 
all croy ae cut off on the right, were 
dint Boing in dismay towards the narrow 
a as the left, where there was & ont 
Ne Ae and Punjabees on the mg 
the va once wheeled yound, and, running 
ssthtiet of the enemy’s guus all along 


the | P 
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atanenemy. Their horses floundered amid 
the rocks, but the hussars held their own. 
They cut down the sowars as they struggled 
in the whirling stream, and charged them in 
the ford. It was one of those wonderful 
spectacles only to be seen in actual ia a 
of which peace has no counterpart i ae 
men and horses swimming for their Aves; 
there, fierce hand-to-hand conflicts bee 
sowars and hussars 1 the foaming water; 

the most formidable toe. 
t kind-hearted, excel- , 
his horse 12 
au 


Major Horne, 
ma soldier, overturned with 


i r, 
the river, Was rolled over, 
drowned. Captain Stisted, ca i 
the stream, Was 
and 


or fifty O 
their lives; 
waters, or We 
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| aIAJOR HORNE. ] 


shad ridden thirty miles. They 


The pursuer 
ie horses; and so, 


were exhausted, as were tl 
at one o'clock, the cavalry fell back, marched 
through the jungle, and, joing the rest of 
the expedition, found their tents pitched 
and baggage up at Bankee, in their rear, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the 31st. 
Notwithstanding their enormous losses, 
the enemy had still fifteen or twenty guns 
across the Raptee; but the blow so unex- 
pectedly struck, filled them with such 
dismay, that they fled for miles through the 
jungles on the left. At night, however, the 
infantry recovered themselves, and passed 
over by various fords to the begum, Bainie 
Madhoo, and the chuckledar, Mehundie 
Hoosein. The begum’s camp was immedi- 
ately broken up and moved further north. 
Shortly after this disastrous encounter, 
` by the result of which all hope for the 
present appeared to be lost, the begum 
addressed a letter to Maun Sing, then 
at the camp of the commander-in-chief, 
in which she expressed herself with all 
the pride and grandeur of a sovereign 
peee mike a uoti wih an emal 
» When asking what stipulations 
Queen Victoria wished to introduce, in 
she thought fit to lay down her Sg a 
also what guarantee the Queen of England 
was prepared to offer for the due ave : 
ance of such promises as might b we 
"9 athe ey of Oude, i te aaee 
of herself and her son, whose right j 
and her own, as his motl cpeseseing, 
guardian, sl ese: nother and actual 
of, as the eae lappen the recognition 
reply to this E a bee The 
was transmitted to the igs sli ae ee 
Barrow, who informed oes by Major 
to open negotiations ih EAT, that 
deceptions of which she iad alier athe 
would be absurd, if it w iad been guilty, 
that the utmost that 1d. admissible; and 
eG a N con 1 then be offered to 
unconditional eee a mency in case of 
_ The body of Majo hk ut not otherwise. 
into camp in the a orne was brought 
January, by some AE A of the 4th of 
by the promise of a ee who, stimulated 
river, and found the c ard, searched the 
quicksand below the hoe submerged in a 
lamented officer was buried the gallant and 
ing in front. of the cam led the same eyen- 
whereon a plate, with E aner a lone tree, 
1S name, rank, and the Pon stating 
aam death, was affixed fees and date 
6 ceremonial, decorous] Was an affect- 
y Conducted, The 


ee So eee 


: staff of Lord Cly 
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the head-quarters? 
the rifle brigade, Briona. 
dier Richmond Jone 
detachment of the me the 
sell, and the officers binen Si a 
hussars, followed th and men eth 
was led the horse of a bier, 
trappings. As the a deceased 
the band of the rile bao 
the camp, and the a 
‘the Death March” 
air, the native camp- EAN a 
gaze upon the spectre Owerg throngeg 
salaamed as the wane and one or e 
Sir William Russell, in thee then, 
clergyman, S: He a he absence of aiy 
in the gloom of a aer prayers, a 
service closed. maky evening, the 
Feroze Shah conti 
E otal ace ued to create annoy- 
ber, the force which saaa ven 
had dwindled down to s A ‘eat p 
without guns, and nearly with e: one 
The blow struck by Beadies Nae 
Rannode, had proved oat ae : 
him, as it deterred the people of Mon 
try through which he passed from render- 
ing him assistance, and his followers conse- 
quently fell off. A party of them had, 
however, an encounter with a detachment 
of the 25th Bombay native infantry ftom 
Goona, under the command of Captain 
Rice, of the 86th regiment, who contriel 
to surprise the rebels in a pass among te 
hills, near Arone. On arriving at ths 
place on the 22nd of December, Captan 


Rice received intelligence that a party o 
within 88 
day they lat) 
of the Bom ||} | 


(0) 


z 2 
igade 

gade, passe 
and noble : 


bay lancers, who was 0n 
Poonah to Saronge, with a couvoy o 
camels and thirty Cape horses oy 
brigade. The convoy was at once 
the whole of the camels captured, # 
lancers killed. Lieutenant 
horses, however, managet 
receiving these tidings, 
his whole force, marche 
ing his camp standing: 
of the route were easy, =; ale 
march lay through thick JUE gust 
rugged and uneren grount: colum? p 
the cavalry kept up with tb : 
the greatest difficulty ; nas oe 
bright moonlight nigh vo i 
About eleven v’clock the co 


coul- 


nder- |!) 


onse. 
had, 
ment 
from 
ptai 
rived 
g the 
-this 
piaia 
ty of 
'eight 
y had 


l 
nii] 


ni 
| 


| ively 
: tween 


i" 


proat» 
put W 
| veré 0 
distance 
howevel’s a 


vl 
th 


| covered ne 
tu 
| 100 horses 
m 
Jace seemed a 
ys about 150 feet long, é 
| > g, and fifty yards 
|| bro yyends 
‘sides, The entrance through which Cap 
fa E 
| pass between the hills, having a small river 


iu 


yy ADE ’ 
As picket. 


some high hills. Captain Ri 
ed by the native guides ae 
on his knees to reconnoitre an 
to discern, at some distance ae 
The word E 
column marched throug} as 
the hills, scarcely h : 

The 86th rushed forward to mee 
ere stopped by a nullah, whichis 
pliged to head by marching so ey 
to the right. This slight a 
llowed the rebels to escape ; au 

J ¢ 


py 
“and the 


SS) 


column arrived at ir 

1 it deserted. Cine 
arly the whole of the camels Ree 
day before, with the addin DE 
and ponies, besides arms, am 
and stores of all inden The 
perfect den for robbers. It 


hen the 
ev found 


red the 


umition, 


ad, with hills and thick jungles on both 
in Rice marched his column was a narrow 


its front, which undoubtedly saved the 


em destruction; as, during the 
ue Ure troops were crossing the stream 
yescaped by a small path-way over the 


W 


enn 
[tem within 
accepted 
Jecame t 


p 


tl 


boy 


Poached 
A 


hills, at a furt} ; 

| wt ner extrem i x 
| p entro: ity of this natural 
-the troops biv f 

if ps bivouacked by the enemy’s fires 
l with vie 

| the poids AAE started in pursuit, 
“e remainder : oN 

[i ak eard, thor force marchi ei 
M As 

l Pr ition of Bainie Madhoo 
I lley were chiefs to still hold out, although 
“Uy the am aware the term of grace offered 
i nesty would expire on the Ist of 


L January 
| wed i 1859, created a difficulty to be 


As pursuit was hopeless, 


itil morni q i 
orning, when Captain Cochrane, 


by t 
y the governor-general and the 


tomma , 

| ander- „Chi . 

tose Te A question naturally 
ie circumstances, whether it 


ould no 
tbe advantageous to prolong the 


; Se submission would be 
ne the ma decision upon this pomt 
le different yi e important on account of 
Aces, both ary hey taken by persons in high 
very act ndia and in Great Britain, 

of the Indian government. 


© questi 
on was eventually disposed of by 


Cetepn; 
Ht rmi ` f st 
e nation of the authorities upon 


ene Of ant: 
ke n Karaton; to treat every case upon 
lits pres, without strictly referring t0 

oth Fer escrihed by the proclamation: 
9 a e Shah and Tautia Topee were, 
A h aware that the period ap- 
yond‘which, for them, the am- 


uesty w 

si) Would be a dead | 

ee signs of a a 
one es of the safet 
contrary, they 


yet t 
isposition hey ex. 
1 to avail 
y offered to th 
a effected un 
were marchi -eas ; 70 
arching towards te Kotal, and 
a a 
| menace Je spore, from 
TAN be yi re. The 
march nswar remembered; 
towards Oodeypore Po his 
JESIS; alo 
arms by He was received wi 
hee by the rajah. As © d with open 
arely fift p odeypore 
pan hl ERAN miles from thi NAS 
Tantia’s intention to } is place, it was 
Rie bit, fap on have marched upon 
R ice, the move ata 
uropean antagonists w ments of his 
him, A column ine Ma topy fea. 
sisting of Ra yy r Major Rocke, con- 
à (00 men of vari 
with two guns, had 1OUS} corps; 
: guns, had marched for th i 
tion of Oodeypore; emzotec 
o d i ypore; to reach which place 
sult ronds, having bullocks 
i ; on 
drag along their guus. ? The BE ORR 
was, however, successful; and Tantia, find 
mS his design upon Oodeypore frustrated 
anne off eastward, in the direction of 
) eee with Major Rocke’s force in 
; oser pursuit. The chase lasted for several: 
ays; and at length, on Christmas eve, the 
enemy was overtaken at Pertabghur, and 
was here so severely pressed, that, becoming 
desperate, he resolved to proceed no further, 
but, turning upon his pursuers, to cut his 
way through them, and recross the Chum- 
bul river. In coming to this resolve, it is 
probable he was misled as to the strength 
of Major Rocke’s force, which hie imagined 
was merely a small body of cavalry. On 
the afternoon of the 91th of December, 
therefore, between four and five o'clock, 
the rebel army advanced to the attack iu 
three divisions, the right. being commanded 
by Tantia in person. His skirmishers ex- 
tended over nearly two miles of ground, 
and his force amounted to about 1,500 
infantry, an . but he had no 


artillery. 
was nothing d: 
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Se 


play presented t 
ee 1,200 yards the 
D ae ened fire with their 
Enfield rifles, and al 
effect. The rebels, 
and, as soon as the 


the two guus opene 
execution, rolling ove 


every shot took 
till advanced ; 


iy 
{ 
J 
\ 
i 
7 


ee eer arenes 


cen eit a are Nk E E 


orth-east of Mundesor, 


RADHA GOVIND. ] 


The right of Major Rocke’s 
d the heaviest fire; and it was 
at one time that the enemy 
arged at this point. The 
13th native infantry, however, replied to 
the fire with great precision and rapidity ; 
and Tantia’s army, opening out to the right 


and left, made a rapid retreat in the direc- 
Darkness prevented 


tion of the Chumbui. 
pursuit, and the rebels were allowed to 
escape unmolested. Major Rocke’s column 
sustained but little injury in this engage- 
ment. Captain Bolton (royal artillery) 
received a contusion on the side, but of 
such little consequence as scarcely to inter- 
fere with the discharge of his duties. Three 
men of the 72nd highlanders, and four 
sepoys of the 13th native infantry, were 
wounded, but not seriously. The whole of 
the troops behaved with great gallantry ; 
and it is probable, if the action had com- 
menced earlier in the day, that few of the 
enemy would have reached the Chumbul. 
As it was, the ground was covered with 
dead 
ea rebels and horses, the wounded having 
been carried off by the main body. Their 
total loss was estimated at about 300 men 
Two elephants were taken ; and on the ba k 
of one was found the cooki vot 
the Rao Sahib. The ae ee of 
neer Ba asa er stated that the 
i and that 
out the head was that of a n 
ajor Rocke res : arse: 
A ane bee pursuit on the 
dragged b g; but, as the guns were 
gged by bullocks, he was unabl 
proach the rebels. His force h ees 
excellent service, having pened 
five days, preserved the ] in the space of 
cities of j e large and opule 
of Oodeypore and Pertal eek 
sack and plunder. After | abghur from 
Bie tleGat Perta q eaving the field 
drew rein until | ghur, Tantia never 
Col 1€ approached M 
olonel Benson’s column h undesore. 
the meantime taken n had, however, in 
reached the city almo R the pursuit, and 
fugitives, Perceiy; st as svon as the rebel 
erceiving his dz e 
sheered off to the nortl rE t lantia 
upon Narghur. He vee pid marched 
halt, Colonel Benson ee scarcely allowed a 
heels. Again he st eing Close upon his 
tanced hi arted, and this ti i 
i is pursuers, as he time dis- 
e Chumbul at Biswa quanaged to cross 
» twenty-eight miles 


son could overtake hee een 
; e then 


numbers. 
force sustaine 
even supposed 
would have ch 
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southward, t} 

ne 
at Bun oaa an d c 
Fee a ? arke 
Major Rocke’s col Bade ata 
jor Grant’s foren pan Pert i & 
SHAD Sinden at Rutlam abet, 
and some pa a Buckle’s lige 
Bhofawur. © ar forces at 7 

In Central India, a b 
number of nearly ody of reb 
December TE EO 
“ er, concentrated +, had, e 
Nagode, under a cl D 
vind, from whence 
garrison at Kirwee- 
the month, a portior 
an attack upon the 
ect as to obtain p 
and surround the | 
é J ala tom, i 
in which the Bator of Narayun Bas | sil 
about eighty, wer troops, numbering | 

eighty, were shut u m 

a considerable portior P. OE his fo, 
le : 2 were sick i 
escent; and the palace it aud com 
too extensive for such a an lE was mu | 
for any length of time A T to deed 
however, conveyed to. Gene ae w l 
who was in the neighl me | 
se ghbourhood; and, onthe. 

[th of December, that Mies n li i m 
beleaguered troops. T} oy ell 
: ps. ne following estrat | ™ 
7 a letter from Banda, dated the 26h |, i 
en the month; supplies some details of the ii 
ere oy me garrison at Kinwee were ae | 
i ed at noon on the 22nd, by Radha ) 
ovind, with 600 mutineers, 3,000 matei: J 
ock-men, and 150 cavalry; but the suilh Ji 
though gallant and heroic band, consisting 
of 30 of H.M.’s 48rd, 11 of the royal atk | 
lery, and 40 Madrassees, with oue or tt 
native guns, bravely held their own ut 


hief named R; 
they threat 
and, on th 
1 of the 
lace, and SO far 


sue. |] 


| 


hy 


nightfall, when the enemy retired. 
next day, the rebels were busy makiis | 
oth, they i 


scaling-ladders ; and, on the 
tacked a neighbouring jagheerdat, re 
from him three guns, with which they a | 
preparing for another attack on the gi” 
General Whitlock, however at We 
got the news by express 0” 
x the 23rd, and, with the 
orse artillery, one squadron al 
lancers, and ae B of H der A 
reached Banda, thirty-s1* a. a H 
morning of the 24th, and he et 
marched forty-eight 
relieved the garrison, Yg of 
knocked up with th i 
watching day and night. the 
one matchlock-man, ¥ ei Ja 
suffered considerably: The 
in force about five m 
I trust that in a 18W 


| aD: SI o e 
hey will soon be extermi 
_ Captain Woodland, or 


ative infantry, command 
A's i ed 
1 bravely did they do tc 


“VHT a qis0Ms 
| a | 


fiuty. i 
j] miles In 


Following 
y on the 99th, attacked the rebels un 


adha Govind, at Punwaree, five mile 
t of Kirwee. The enemy oe 


n 
and some Rewah infantr 
Radha Govind and heen 
| a hundred other rebels ane 
n Ray, | Meanwhile, the general hea 
bering ||| ome round by .a detour to the enemy’ 
s fong, || reat with the horse artillery and Bers 
cow. | ada detachment of the 8rd Madras ene 
much pes and sappers, and cut off their retreat 
defen | As the yebels came flying from befor iN 
co Way, attacking columns, they were met ae € 
hitlock, J; direction by the horse artillery and c ie 
‘onthe | At last, about 200 of them took ref ved a 
ved the | small wood, which was ‘enmediatclan ae 
am i} panied yee cavalry, and the ate whee 
e 20h and cut them all up to a me Jpwar 
of the | Pe killed Ore itis Mica 
reat | Ud, in additi 1 
Ba | | elephants, mele a Highs Dee 
matel- perty, was captured. The at of the 
sl, a was most complete; and the ly 
pts Ht fapeselves by dispersing andl ASE 
al art | i Y 1e depth of the immense forests a veh 
i be tracts, The casualties on ae 
| Ted, nglish only consisted of a few 
akiug From bas, 
n n i cee pisina of Punwaree and Dadree, 
id tok ites of the rebel force fled south 
yy vere |) "Pent 
Yo | Pen been ordered to march from 
ih Wot proc ntercept the fugitives. He had 
ot) then ceeded far before | s of 
yells Ji) And sent re, Nes ROl Ura 
Guttreux, alte oe a party under Colonel 
give an i st Madras native infantry, 
t concent of them. The detach- 
sted of 26 of H.M.’s 43rd regi- 


made | 
r sie. | 
e tow | 


dona 300 

er 

a ugal regiments, in the village 
"ise re and effected a most complete 
ie rebels had just time to 


toward 
Wards Ko i ; o 
tee, in which direction Brigadier | p 


eg of 
as 

ae mat them 

3 2 
made short not aoe 
able to attem ne 
Into by the c 
very difficult 


and drovi 
ofl thease 
and such eit 
Pt escape, were Pawee 
avalry, as the foe charged 
on ground c y Hed over some 
od. Some overed with | 
rately in aaa rebels fought eee 
ta - 
carry the news of th and few eet in 
of the insurgent sie defeat to the camp 
It was by this time well k 
most important personage novatoare 
the rebellion, with the bulk connected with 
forces yet in ulk of the insurgent 
tt arms, had sought : 
he Nepaulese territory— ganisheteniin 
their part which adder PRE 
difficulties of the cam \ sot enaa the 
war of the rebellion A i wy wnichathg 
and rendered the Ad i tee 
mander-in-chief of 1 bye a: 
increas itical i 
portance, as well as of a oe 
The favourable view in itt the Briti 
auanei had originally been considered ihe 
awe Bahadoor, was supposed to have un- 
ergone a very material change, in conse- 
quence of some alleged misunderstanding 
between the Nepaulese chief and the gov- 
ernor-general at Allahabad, upon a ques- 
tion of reward for services rendered by the 
Ghoorka force in the Lucknow campaign; 
and also in reference to the British resident 
at the court of Nepaul (Colonel Ramsay), 
who had become personally objectionable to 


the Jung; and against whom the latter, when 


at Allahabad, preferred no Jess than thirty 


distinct charges. The colonel was there- 
upon summoned to answer those charges 
ersonally before Lord Canning; and, upon 


his quitting Khatmandoo for the purpose, 
lese prime minister, triumphantly 

boasted that he had dis- 
however, was not 

the case, as, upon t 1 of the colonel 
at Allahabad, he fully factorily 


answered every charge t 
ferred against him; and, 
it once exonerated from 


ered to resume h 


-mandoo by the Maharaj 


THE ADVANCE: ] 
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affected to see, 1 
an obnoxious resi 
hostile menace. Une 
and with the debris 
army encampIng upon 


1 the persistency to force 
lent upon the court, a 
er such circumstances, 
of a large mutinous 
the Nepaul territory, 
it was not considered prudent to insist ore 
tlie appointment ; and rather ee h 4 : 
himself disagreeably with ue pee oe 
court, and thereby introduce i A aa 
cations into the campaign, the ee 

ceneral consented to replace the a a ney 
an officer more acceptable to ee n oe 
tities, relying upon their good pi tho 
ejection of the begum and her confec es i 
from the territory in which thoy were shel- 
tering themselves from pursuit. E n 

About the 4th of January, 

was received in the camp of the commander- 
in-chief that the enemy were agun collected 


| in great strength in the valley of the Raptee, 
| beyond a range of hills distinctly visible 


from the camp; but no positive intelligence 


could be obtained as to their actual position . 
in Nepaul, nor had Lord Clyde authority ' 


to pass the frontier, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact. That British soldiers 


should be content to rest upon their arms | 


with an enemy almost within their reach, 
was not natural; and it was therefore 
with much gratification intelligence was 


* Whatever may have been the personal feeling 
of Jung Bahadoor, as regarded the government in 
India, it is evident by the following account of the 
reception of her majesty’s proclamation in Nepaul, 
that the sentiments of the Nepaulese court were of a 
friendly description towards the British nation and 
its sovereign, from whom the Jung 
received marks of attention during his extraordinary 
mission to the court of Queen Victoria. The re- 
ception is thus described by an officer attached to 
the English resident at Khatmandoo :—“On the 
4th of December, a full 


to receive, throu 


gh the assistant-resident, Captain 
Byers, 


a khureeta fro -gener 
closing the Queen’s paca anes en en 
own. The durbar was unusual] crowded with all 
the officers of state. When the Renee ent 
aving in a short speech to the king mentioned the 
subject of the khureeta, presented it enclosed in a 
case of kimk4b, or cloth of gold, his highness ex- 
paesed how much he was gratified at the intelligence 
s pet majesty’s assumption of the government of 
r o and added, that in a few days a grand parade 
o all the troops should be held to do every honour 
to the change of rule inviting the 


Accordingly, on 


; e other, with the 
one flank, wi the artillery, who were drawn up on 
emi with 100 pieces of cannon ranged in a 

e The assistant-resident, who w a 


had personally | 


durbar was held at Khat- | 
Dheraj (or king) of Nepaul, | 


proclamation, together with his | 


| received that the enem 
their shelter to take u ad 
iriver, about fourteen 
[eleven o’clock on th 
i struck, and the army mov cam i 
the intention of crossing a forward Ri) 
in and reported that the men Spiey pa 

officers were actually da ™ ang 
| priety of crossing the river tote ep 

tish force. As this movement Eth i 
if effected, would have deal thei 
in their rear, and, in the case i 
would greatly have augmented | S 
lagainst their escape, the aR 
diately given to halt, and awai 
their councils. 


Was consti. i 
Se arti ji 
hussars, 390 al 
H.M.’s 6th dragoons, 150 sabres; 6th Madras. 
cavalry, 80 sabres; Ist, or Hughes? Punjab | 
cavalry, 350 sabres; Lennox’s company Hh 
‘royal engincers, 50; rifle brigade, 750) | | 
,H.M.’s 20th regiment, 200; one wing Be. ||] 
|looch battalion, 400; to which was shortly | 
added the other wing, about 400 strong, and if 
| five companies of H.M.’s 20th, about 360, pi 
The report of the spies was evidently in | 
tended to deceive the British commander |f 
panied by Dr. Oldfield, honorary assistant ondi [|f 
medical officer, was received by the troops with the 
usual honours, and was then conducted by a 
Maharajah Jung Bahadoor to the centre, ae i 
brothers of the prime minister, together TR 
principal officers, were all drawn yt veka | 
ine. His highness, according to a Van ra 
tom when paying a military compu 
absent personage, now eleva 
above his head, to represen 


rt 
fer of govern 


proclamation announcing thea o recte 
ei 3 EN : 
within the Anglo-Indian ter iOS a PO 


his swor 


England! | 


drew 
mbled. He then 
lute the Queen of 


The trumpets so 
presented arms, ee 
dropped their swords, A ave the 

together struck up ‘Got iments the 
officers then joined their ly an 
las above described, faced 2 g of blan 
being supplied with ten aan was Well m 
commenced a feu de jote, Wt to le 
The outer line fired from ee aan ing i 
from left to right; thus ga of two * 
each other like the smoke. 


ste E 1 
as they flash by from ophis having p stoa 


hich wer 
ten guns each, which : i husend 
rounds had been expen feeling ° jhe 
stration of the frien ated crown 


Nepaul towards the Br 


x 
PNN e : r 
A . - the rebels, as, o FURRUCKA 
fro J oil time for J a an ae dth, | ducted by tl BAD, 
the | i Bide learn’ nat the begum had| Barrow, and pe 3 to the t à 
4 ptt Afi y that time was 150 miles distant | ruckaba and the case of i ent of Major 
tilen e mnp, and in the Nepaulese ter- | ti kabad was the first taken (en Of Fur- 
Pwa camp, r- | tion aken int 
|N | fom Is > advance upon the line of t} on. His case was pec l sro considera- 
mth oe hee kanei One ane with the information laid 1 n accordance 
ama || |) rf d Q pi a a A g 
d he i ee mie again struck, and the column of Tae i t the time ite area i 
Sa tf ibe ‘our jung . h n aad; overnmen’ 
é Wn | Maned through me DoR the plain | cluded the aei one April, had ex- 
Br, ligo it, by 2 Fi N i y ne pioneers : | rewards offered to aus the benefits and 
ou (| pe distance was lit A ae nae six miles ; | as one who was almo i capice of the Natia; 
we i wi, 8 they emerge on the jungle, the criminal, on net ps as that great 
tul, | ear pright morning a n ded a magnificent | massacre of women ad wi ordering the 
ne | en of the mountains of Nepaul, with occa- | ghur, the military n of Pur ane 
a “J nal glimpses of the snowy range of the} A price of £10,000 was sek GaN 
ult of I eat Himalayas peering above them in the | and he was express] alae ae T his head; 
com. || fa distance. The enjoyment of the beauty | tion, from all Ava and pes A 


lili 5 ‘y above was, however, sadl ik : 
nak. He the scenery 4 De AGNy San YADE indeed, people who t : 
tilen | marred by pint around p line of march. that the N a ethics EAT ine 
fe The bodies of men an animals slain in massacre, and that he tri€d in vain to pre- 
| the engagement of the 30th of December, vent it. Two Christian ladies, who had 
nh | vere strewed on either side, torn and dis-| known the nawab in former times, and 
pany, membered by shot, and mangled by the| were received into his zenana on the out- 
rap, | wld beasts of the jungle, and even yet| break, declared he was innocent; and their 
g Bell fording a repast for the vultures, while | testimony was partly corroborated: but 
hor | they poisoned the atmosphere with the fetid | peculiar circumstances occurred to invali- 
oan halations that arose from them. Crossing | date the testimony of those ladies, and the 
ayy | theuudulating plain, the banks of the Raptee | ban upon him remained. That the nawab 
__ | mere at length approached; the opposite | went off with the rebels was, however, noto- 
| shore being marked by a line of deep forest, | rious, and his exemption from amnesty was 
| spreading away to the foot of the mountains. equally well known. In person he was | 
The Raptee had by this time hurried away, represented as a small delicately-framed 
| mits current, nearly all traces of the san- | man, with feminine hands and feet; and 
guinary fight of the 30th; but a few dead | his features, of a true Oriental type, were 
ere seen half-buried in the sand- aa ake SAVE in ea ie 
the A while, gazing across the bed of his eyes ane oe aaah reat 
aH lig ream, which is here about half a mile | Was handsomely dress 
sol ||"e (although, at the time, the water was 


i and-gold turban, & black velvet surcoat 
nia || tt more than 200 yards across), a solitary lined with fur, and silk trowsers į and, n 

rmy made his appearance from the jungle manners Were perfectly quiet aaa 
ite) |jicttte Nepaul side, and precipitately etired. | He was told to take a chair 1m pe ae 
a i pecs of the deve a and of the | row’ F the ee be sent à 
snl on from whence her guus had fired on lained a I acid He take his a i 


land i} € caval . er t 

i Mller aky, Were yet visible; but no enem poson EnA “7 men in war is fait 
Ma | TA i . o Pi ate lit murder defence- 
ion i VR the ‘ nawab ; 9U ; rhat 
vate A huna moras of the 7th of January, = pa aah and children, no a we 


reel Undie H Q l 
fines f bad oosein, the nawab of Furruck@- se, in war 
tah Hitt Several chiefs of minor importance, the Paes, says truly: if I have dong o 
across the R fr the rebel missioner Saye know that you are € 
wind 0) SP In th ores Si me suffer. — You at Futte- 
Nan [| tlves to e Terai, and surrendered them- sidered guilty of the massach ive 
the English picket at the ford. | |» «yes; the lest Pip guilty is, that 


rs Hl ye na pia: , 
a | flea Wab and his friends were accom, Gl do not consider mi al though you 


AI doy. by about 200 d who laid take m. : 
11°" then, armed men, me here to uilty, au 
[fep ieir swords and fire-arms as soon 2 sae already pro” ou ae Za hope you 
i t 
ust JS a 


Na ste 

(|| ume  PPed from the river. The chiefs rove 
fi the aut, on elephants and in palkees, ane pes Rane » In 
tap Jee followed into the head-quare™ Can gh it is dificull iq 
| tq, {he owd of natives from the bazatl> : e gee vole In Ph” 


0 a 
You, on off duty. They were first coi 
4o . 
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MEHUNDIE HOOSEIN.] 


——_— 


re ion he said he had brought in all 
PA and he was allowed to send a 
pete number of his own followers with 
TE to Furruckabad, where Bey, moud 
fnd his palace and houses m miin zune 
was asked whether he would prefer a gua 


of Europeans or of natives. He plist 
“natives; and then, as if anxious tO ex- 
“But whichever 


ain his reasons, added, 
Pee gil only said natives pecore, they 
would understand better, for I do not speak 
Englisk well.” With his retinue were four 
or five elephants, which he handed over to 
the British. Among them was General 
Wheeler’s sporting elephant, and Mahout, 
who had been going about with the rebels 
ever since the Cawnpore massacre. The 
man could tell little about the actual mur- 
ders, for he was not near the place when 
they were perpetrated ; but he declared that 
the nawab had been several times prevented 
coming over by the sepoys, who watched him 
closely, and who had threatened to kill him 
repeatedly. A guard of the rifle brigade 
was marched up to the tent to guard the 
nawab ; but as Colonel Christie was starting 
next day with the 80th for Cawnpore, it 
was resolved to send the prisoner down with 
the force, to which some native infantry 
fwere added as a special escort. On the 
nawab’s right, m the tent, was seated Me- 
hundie Hoosein, the old opponent of Gen- 
eral Franks, and recently, on more than one 
occasion, the beaten foe of Sir Hope Grant. 
He was a fine, tall, portly man, with a very 
agreeable face, much more open and manly 


than the nawab’s. On his right sat Hijum- 
moab Hoosein, talookdar of Buthamow ; 
and then round the table, in front of the 
commissioner, in order, Meer Dost Ali 
of Mehundie Hoosen; Gholan Hoes. 
brother of the rebel; Meer Bundee Hoosein. 
tehseeldar of Hussunpore; Sheek Ali Ma. 
homed, tehseeldar of Pertabghur, and Meer 
Reasut Ali—all rebel chiefs of Oude, van- 
quished, owning themselves beaten, and 
seeking pardon. If, when weak, the British 
Panished severely and fearlessly, now that 
Aor ee ae A 
ne : ls were per- 
mitted to return to e = p 
fifty, puother with forty-five, anothes a 
p Da ollowers, to guard their families and 
: Property : no questions were asked 
em; and their written papers 
to theingon the spot—the onl 
z! 1 that they should repair to Mr, Martin 
lowers were to 
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n, u 
a eee and they wou Leo, 185 
erms on which the ould | 
for the future. M Y Were to live att the || 


i aun §} 
policy perfectly ; for ha a8 Mere, Ok 
British were few, and fope de Whe thiy 


they had to kill and 1 ghting for thein ili 
forgive no offender; now Pey Ue, and | 
they can pardon without ae a is thay |i 
they are afraid.” Maun Sit 0 sayin | 
of any policy was doubtful © S approbatis 
remark showed he appreciated j but the | 
ments of a large party in th Ff the 
conduct of the English in a ah nee 
Mehundie Hoosein was 
under the Oude dynasty, When 0 
annexed he was relieved from i = i 
Major Barrow; and when the m Hee | 
place, he reoccupied the post en ee li 
the commissioner was obliged to at 
and, “now,” said he, “you are hen ef 
relieve me again.” He spoke frankly ae 
freely; and it appeared that his numbers 
had never reached the strength attributed || 
to him in despdtches. | 
These men, who had come in upon alf 
errand so fraught with serious consequens: f | 
to themselves, were all well and even richly 
dressed, and sat at their ease as if they hal 
been among their best friends, From the) 
commissioner’s tent the chiefs proceeded to |) 
Lord Clyde’s, with the exception of the if 
nawab, who, as a prisoner, remained wit 
Lieutenant-colonel Crealock, and convert | 
with that officer while he was sitting ft | 


ich was very succes!” 
pencil sketch, wh a to sib do ||| 


t seeing | 
y woul seite | 


$ 


ecome g00 
down and b E ify years alley | 
Queen. “Ihave been niy of vat? | 
he said, “and I have seen (he Say t tle] 


rejoice when it is ab an CDG: venst 
‘ioral Sahib that I was trent ll 1h 
the service of the king ot i plying | 
Mehundie Hoosein; evideney iy, le h 


he could not, as 4 see 
fighting in the cause S 
so he They took the’ g 
short interview, and "e e R 
as they pleased to Luck 
however, preferrin 
lumn. Mehundie 
were 20,000 sepoys Beil 
200 elephants, 0 Nene Atl 
the 80th regiment a0” the 
menced their mare e 
camp for Cawnpores ab of 
state prisoner, the 2 


i a =) oat 


| 
Hi 
1 
| 


ributel | 


pon an 
ueus | 
| richiy | 
ey had 
om the! 
eded to. 
of the 
xd with) 
nyersed | 

i} 
1g ford 
cessful. 
; dows 
seeing | 


| the resu 


of the 
il] [Novembe 


| 
+ report to your excellency that the campaign 


|| “ose that th 


Com 
Wy w 


MENI 


D 180%: 


e no longer any rebel forces 
worthy the name of an army, the 
pO operations in that country may be 
itary ve ceased with the affair on the 
On the 7th of January, the com- 


re wer’ 


pa 
lt of t 


ş Bucellency the Viscount Canning, 
Viceroy and Governor-general. 


0 
the Ne} 


« Flead-quarters, Camp on the Raptee, 
7th January, 1859. 

Lord, — When I last had the honour 

le address your excellency on the progress 

campaign 1 Oude, on the 25th of 

r, 1858, I reported that the first 


« My 


MUTINY, 


[TŒ ovne DESPATCH 
(14 Tt is wi . 


i th n . 
ction a © ordinar 


ud of thank 


Played such unwe 
verance, and fortit 
to my orders, that 
m my power te ann 
lency, that on the 1s 
day of clemen 
anes of her gracious 

cen, 1t was repor i 
commissioner A ES A ace 
civil capacity, that the law Tan Ta i 
ministration has been’ re-established. T 
every district in Oude, similar reports 
having been made respecting Goruckpore 
and Behar a few weeks previously, 

“On the 31st of December, 1858, the 
rebels were engaged for-the last time by 


y feelings ; 
fulness to t of satis- 


der the pro- 
majesty the 


jalf of it had been brought to a conclusion, 
ihe rebels having been for the most part 
inven across the Gogra, with the exception 
if the Seetapore district, which stretches 
fom the border of Rohilcund to the neigh- 


|} \bowhood of Lucknow. 


“Jt is now my pleasing duty further to 


iatan end, that there is no longer even 
the vestige of rebellion in the province of 


f (Oude, and that the last rémnant of the 


mutineers and insurgents has been hope- 
lssly driven across the mountains which 
fom the barrier between the kingdom of 
Nepaul and her majesty’s empire of Hin- 
dostan. These results have been attained 
by following the course of action first in- 
tated in the month of July, when the 
campaign of Oude for the reduction of the 
country really commenced—viz., by not 
“mmitting the troops to a forward move- 
an until. I should be ready to support it 
Be side, and so to convert a march 
ate thorough process of occupation, aS 
3 done in the Doab last year, after the 
itle of Cawnpore. 
have fe preparation once made, the troops 
in s always been instantly thrown forware, 
MAAS of every difficulty of season, a, 
‘Work rendered permanent. Hence it 
e campaigns in Behar, Goruck- 
de, haye been always treated as 
» and I have in great measure con- 
to trust to my own judgment, to fix 
ate when decisive operations shoul 
ne in each territory, with due non 
f general plan, from the great out ing 
at an Satures of which a departure as no 
Y time been permitted. 


Fore, and Ow 
hole 
ited 


me, as a military body in Onde, and driven 
across the border. The force actually with 
me is encamped close to it. The begum, 
with her immediate followers, having been 
as yet deaf to the offers of her majesty’s 
clemency, has sought an asylum in Nepaul ; 
while nearly every chief or talookdar, I 
may say almost without an exception, whose 
hands have not been imbrued in murder, 
has surrendered, and is now in the course 
of making an amicable arrangement with 
the chief commissioner of Oude. 

«Mhe disarmament of the people, and 
the dismantling of the forts of the country, 
have proceeded rapidly under the protec- 
tion of the columus and garrisons left in 
different parts of the province, as the general 
advance of the long line pressed upie 
onwards, until at length it was arreste 7 
the mountains of Nepaul, the ET 
her majesty’s ally. Many hundred guns, 


000 arms of different de- 
aihen A collected in Oude, and 
00 forts have been destroyed. 
ber of the mutimeers 
n allowed to retire 


have surren pulation 


to their homes, 
‘country is settling 
the most satisfactor, 

“J now present 


military move 

eeks. Jt will be ae 

y excellency, tha 

ation © unkerp! 

g58, by Paie 
n cont 
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brigade of all arms to Fyzabad, wi 
D 


to cross ge oa 
Grant had been or 
ir ine to the Goomtee. i 
a der Brigadier Horsford, C.B., ite 
brigade, to reduce the country pure n 
from Sultanpore to Lucknow, Sir H. ‘ ran 
repaired with the head-quarters of Ho o s 
horse to Fyzabad, according to meric lon; 
to take charge of the first trans-Gogra 
movement. He was desired to assume 
command of the troops in the Goruckpore 
district, under Brigadier Rowcroft, Bengal 
native- infantry, and to combine them with 
the troops at Fyzabad, for the purpose of 
commencing the clearance of the trans- 
Gogra district, arrangements being at the 
same time made to support the movement 
from Lucknow and the various posts held 
between that city and Fyzabad. In the 
meantime an excellent bridge had been 
completed at the latter place by Lieutenant- 
colonel Nicholson, royal engineers. Sir 
Hope Grant gave effect to his instructions 
in his usual brilliant manner—crossed the 
Gogra on the 25th of November, and en- 
gaged a large body of insurgents under the 
rajah of Gonda and Mehundie Hoosein, 
taking six guns, and utterly routing the 
enemy, with but small loss to himself. 
Gonda was then occupied by Sir Hope 
Grant, and Brigadier Rowcroft was gradually 
pushed forward across the Raptee to Heer, 
in the Goruckpore district; this latter 
movement driving the rebels, who had so 
long annoyed the western frontier of that 
district, into Toolseypore, in Oude, to the 


rebels, passing round his ri 
is r 
the mountains, = ight flank under 


and Behar. He 


under Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, royal 
and Lieutenant-colone] ORE 


chael, H.M. i 
p Ta 32nd regiment, pursued 


Kaata 


th orders | Bainie Madhoo to the AD, 59, 


a at that point. Sir Hope ; 


dered to march in a| ere, f b 
Leaving his | colonel Gordon, > “TM Lieuta®, U 
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: bank 
Lieutenant-colo ANKS o 
nel Carmichael i Cogn 


the running, as it w 

“ While Lieutenant.¢ 
was in pursuit, Brigadj 
cepted Bainie Madhoo 
fusion, was driven with his 
the Goomtee, by Brigadi 
cavalry, and horse artiller ; Horsfor, 
tenant-colonel Sir William Re ley. 
7th hussars. All these officers a Bar 


themselves by the decision and titel 
: c 


their movements. Findin erity of ||] 


at Lucknow on the 28th 
Ānys to make eerte A 
< angements, and 

meet the demands of the corres ond ao 
the army, the brigade which had ie 
accompanied me was not allowed to hal 
but was pushed on at once under Bri adie! 
Eveleigh, C.B., H.M.’s 20th foot, to ae 
in the reduction of the Seetapore district, 
On the 2nd of December, Brigadier Byeleich 
occupied the fort of Oomeriah, after a sharp 
resistance; he remained there for three 
days, engaged in levelling it to the ground, 
This fort, owing to its position, had hitherto 
barred the rorth-west road from Lucknoy, 


» On m 
of Novem) 


and had been ‘for a long time a source of! 


much inconvenience. Brigadier Horsford, 
having completed his prescribed duty on 
the right bank of the Goomtee, had nor 
marched through Lucknow. Another bri- 
gade, formed under Brigadier Purnell, 


C.B., H.M.’s 90th light infantry, at Nuri- | 


unge Barabunkee, was joined to him. || 
“I left Lucknow on the 5th ben | 
ber, and reached Beyram Ghat, wt ay 
dier Horsford’s brigade, on the ney A 
I found Bainie Madhoo’s follo ae í 
had retreated before Lieutena opp 
side of the river. Sir Hope 4™ Sectors 
been previously order 


er, that | 
a few | |) 


tliig 


i : arel, p 
in their rear, they quickly disap yr pecon? | 


retreated northwards as 80° 
aware of his march from 
lace. caine t0 
Pp «Tt appeared to me unava 
the campaign during the a o bri 
collecting boats and mater Piai 
Gogra. Leaving, therefor that 
nell with his brigade to Be twenty 
I marched at the rate © Gogi? © 4, 
day to Fyzabad, crossed 1". | to mt 
ae af thence proceed onl ohn 
to Secrora, followed 


forira 


‘| ford, 


from 
sl 
dier 
‘Fyza 
| to fo 
nort] 
ithe { 
assisi 
nort} 
| 28rd 
Doat 
Mull 
ment 
man 
infan 
taken 
was 
mith 
acro: 
main 
cr 
jeha 
ke 


PEN Ory te) 
Carmichael; still lingering °° Ho haring s 


Or te 


Uy || F sit i i appointment, while his troops 
Int, goto already pushed on one march on 
a Mi ay to Bulrampore, on the Raptee. 

ter. |! «phe er sg orenen l 
on | Ho qommence as ; aa y 
rosg || flon Toolsey pore» by a rigadier Row- 
Ù Vt to bring forward his right shoulder, 
eu. || || gd invade the Toolseypore territory from 
vt, |] the north-west corner of Goruckpore. A 


general was now instructed | į 


hed |! rong post was also formed at Simree, to 
v of |||) gard off the chance of the brigadier’s ad- 
|| ance being turned to the eastward. Bala 
hat ||] pao was reported to hold Toolseypore in 
few | | qusiderable strength. I then marched 
lto | prad to Bareitch with Brigadier Hors- 
eof |/frd, the begum and her forces retiring 
rly ||!) fom Boonadee, and the Naua from Bareitch, 
[moved on. At the same time Briga- 
die |||! dier Eveleigh, who had been directed on 
sist |] Fyzabad, was ordered to take post at Gonda, 
ict, ||) to form a reserve to the columns moving 
igh |i1/| northward to settle the country and level 
arp! |!ithe fort. Brigadier Purnell was desired to 
wee ||}/|ayist in the guard of the Gogra to the 
d.| |! north-west; one of his regiments, H.M.’s 
rto] %rd fusiliers, marching up the small 
Om, | ||| Doab, between the Chowka and Surjoo, to 
of |]//Mullapore, with two guns and a detach- 
wd, (||| ment of irregular cavalry. In the same 
o| manner Brigadier Troupe (Bengal native 
10T |i) infantry), who, after the fall of Biswa, had 


a taken post at Jehangirabad on the Chowka, 
wy || ordered to throw H.M.s 60th, rifles 


li| Mth two guns and a detachment of cavalry, 
ross that stream, and to extend the re- 
mainder of his force to the left. 

The various forces at Mohumdee, Shah- 


ing 

yi the take to the hills of Nepaul. To cause 
|) the E sure to be still more felt before 
pt ’st advance was made, Colonel Christie 


They & a slight resistance, a 
Until nightfall, leaving their guns ™ 


S| eats fort of Madi ence marched 


ree hour: 


es and 
nS ) r parapets. 
much satisfaction in idli 

d 


on the manner j i 2 
tured, with a eae pea this fort was cap- 
Oo Gas ry triiing amount of loss to 
Colonel feos The chief engineer, 
arn 7 ` 7 
ported it to Ree ee m 
respects artifici of the strongest, as 
in End rtificial defences, that he had seen 
ait Ea But, like all others, it was with- 
fell AN prooi cover, and; consequently, 
y into our hands, after a few hours 
of well-directed fire. As your lordship is 
aware, every brigade has been carefully 
provided throughout the war, since the fall 
of Lucknow, with heavy guns, to ensure 
Ae e m the attack of the forts of 
Jude, e following detail of troops were 
at army head-quarters:—F troop royal 
horse artillery, half a heavy field battery 
royal artillery, 28rd company royal engi- 
neers, head-quarters and 150 sabres (carabi- 
niers), 7th (Queen’s own) hussars, squadron 
of 6th Madras light cavalry, head-quarters 
and eight companies of H.M.’s 20th regi- 
ment, 2nd battalion rifle brigade, Ist Be- 
looch battalion, detachment of Oude police; 
joined, on the evening of that day, by the 
Ist Punjab cavalry. 

“Qn the 29th, the troops returned to 
Nanparah, and made a forced mareh on the 
night of the 80th to the vicinity of Bankee, 
ah the enemy had Joitered under the 
Nana. He was surprised aud aes o 

i driven through a jungle wa 
great vigour, fond and) fi nally, into 
he attempted to sb tt 7th hussars 

cross the Raptee, the 4th 
es that river with the fugitives. = 
this occasion, the moe distina 

rticularly the <1 7 
me i more Pager Colonel Hill, and 
r À 
the 7th hussars, 
Sir William Russell. 1 have t 


of Major Homo : 
Joss in the waters of ig ite Cap- 


THE OUDE DESPATCH. ] 
zn 


irs eight ell into our 
various affairs eighteen guns fe 


Lae el Christie had a successful skir- 
mish on the 23rd of December, and took me 
owns in the pursuit. He then made a a ii 
to the north by Pudnaha, and rejoiec E 
camp on the 3rd of January. In i a : 

time Brigadier Rowcroft attacked ' ARA 
pore on the 28rd of December, arime ; : 
Rao from that point to the foot o ae 
mountains, and taking two guns. r : 
‘Hope Grant was alarmed about his r 

being turned to the eastward and to the 
north of Goruckpore. Acting according to 
his instructions, and with great judgment, 
he made that point absolutely safe before 
renewing his attack on Bala Rao. That 
being done, he advanced through the 
jungles on that leader, and took fifteen 
guns from him, almost without the show of 
resistance oh the part of the rebels; the 
latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the 


interior, as the Nana, his brother, had done 
before him. 

“Thus has the contest in Oude been 
brought to an end, and the resistance of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with a 
very moderate loss to her majesty’s troops, 
and the most merciful forbearance towards 
the misguided enemy. For the present 
Brigadier Horsford has been left watching 
the Nepaul frontier, where the Raptee de- 
bouches from the mountains. A similar 
arrangement will be made in the Toolsey- 
pore district. I propose to give charge of 
the position to Sir Hope Grant, and to 
return to Lucknow myself forthwith. I 
desire to offer my particular acknowledg- 
ments to the chief commissioner of Oude 
Mr. Montgomery; | 
good-will with whi 
to co-operate with 
his high office, 
him to the office 


rts of the troops. His 
e forts: . His 
ne representatives in my Enis Major 
arrow, C.B., special commissioner, and 


ajor Bruce, C.B., superintendent of the 


Oude police, won my warmest thanks for 


Sir Hope Grant’s d 
last SX months, have 
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adjacent hills, and Bala Rao flying into the, 


.| which animates the § 


boldness in action, a firm 
ment, and the most Scrupylo,. Ect 
his orders and instructi Pulous y 

to recommend to Your eyan (sir 
favourable Consideration ellene 
have commanded brigade © officer wh 
times, in the army of On : at differen 
been employed in more c. Some x 
than others, but all hare A situ; 
zeal and devotion to the’ a 

I therefore inelude them in i aw Cause, 
late Colonel Berkeley, C.B T list Th 
light infantry ; Brigadier Ki: rae 82nd 
rifle brigade ; Brigadier Taylor ae CB, 
highlanders ; Brigadier Eveleigh oy? oth 
regiment; Brigadier Purnell, C3 
light infantry ; Brigadier pe 
royal artillery; Brigadier Weatheral, Cp” 
unattached ; Brigadier Pinckney CR me 
regiment; Brigadier Hall, CB, 82nd repi 


82nd regiment ; Brigadier J ones, oneal 
dragoon guards; Brigadier Hagart, CR, 
7th hussars; Brigadier Troupe, Bengal it 
tive infantry; Brigadier Fischer, Madras 
native infantry; Colonel Kelly, C.B., 3ith 


e alig 


regiment; Colonel Christie, 80th regiment, | 


“I refrain from troubling your excel 
lency with a long list of the officers who 
have commanded regiments and have filled 
the subordinate staff appointments. I wish 
to say that they and the men under their 
command, throughout the long struggle 
carried on without intermission in even 
season of the year (ten months LONE 
elapsed since the fall of Lucknow, 
which they have ever kept the fiel ae 
been distinguished by a discipline ® 
constancy unsurpassed in any aiek Wy 
service was attended by great aa amed 
never-ceasing sickness, and was P 
alike during the intense heat yh 
the languor of the Indian ae But 
more bracing season of va troops 
discipline of her majesty $ si 
swerved. All ranks nee e 
another in their exertion. 
have to thank the high sens sent p 
the personal example of A ne at 
manders and staff p al 
and provident care of 


E 
admi! 

mental surgeons, 20 pote 

5 oldiers ! ation 


mine 
po. pave e 
my" A 
ar v 


é 


ty’s regiments of every F 
indeed, a subject of p 
honour of commandin Ke 
“T cannot conclude 
out referring to the very 


Š Most s 


J| exten 
[ii tion 
1| bring 
|} resull 
[| cours 
| The 
ETIS 
‘the | 
[l thei 
are] 
[ral o 
[| phers 
| of th 
tant- 
| Majo 
excel 
hy 
pher, 
q my s 
i able 


of the summen |) | 


ee 


(l 


| a which I have constantly received 


p158] _ INDIAN Murry, 


[casvaums, 


infantry, A 
D.C. t 

colon ane o myself. Ti 

try, ee H.M’s 90th aoe n 
chest the ae atant-adjutant-general m the 
Be eee a eutenant Hoo, H Ms 

i D.C . . : 
me Coldstream aan 
e n ree to: be, my (ort 
gre our ex SV 

obedient, humble a a ga 


ii 
General Commander-in-Chief? y 


List of Enclosures D the D 
Right Honourable the h a af Me 
dated Ti Ten e Conimnan ar inai 
.« Casualty return of troops a 
under the orders of the connate 
chief, on the 26th and 27th of December 
1858. (Lt shows thirteen wounded). 

“2. Casualty return of troops engaged 
under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, on the 8lst of December, 1858. 
(One officer, Major F. W. Horne, drowned ; 
two men killed, and seven wounded), 

«3. Return of ordnance captured from 
the enemy on the 26th, 27th, and 8lst of 
December, 1858. (Eighteen pieces). 

“4, Copy of casualty return of the troops 


G . 
re M fajor general Sir W. Mansfield, 
0“ the chief cf the staff. As it seems 
ie that active operations will now 
| pate ave the greatest pleasure in seiz- 
rho g opportunity of recording my grateful | D 
ent pete what I owe to this officer, and of 
we ||| o mending him in the strongest possible 
INg fi recom r for the favourable consideration of 
eal san ccellency Sir W. Mansfield executed 
se, ||| ae details of the various operations 
ihe | eh 1 had thought it advisable to order, 
nd p the greatest ability, and showed the 
B, 1st ynwearied diligence im directing, as 
ith is necessary, the simultaneous movements 
Mh Mio many bodies of troops scattered often 
th Ni mall detachments over a very great 
i |i estent of country, and his care and atten- 
rd llim have in a great measure tended to 
N ing about the very rapid and favourable 
T || results which have been obtained, and the 
sth course of which has been already related. 
p, |||) The officers who have more particularly 
i [voked under the chief of the staff during 
rag || || the. last year, as regards the execution of 
ih || heir various offices in respect of the war, 
ne, ane Major Norman, deputy-adjutant-genc- 
al. | nl of the army; Lieutenant-colonel Mac- 
ho ||| mason, officiating quartermaster-general 
led |} | the amy; and Captain Allgood, assis- 
sh || || “ut-quartermaster-general. The merits of 
sir || || Major Norman are well known to your 
le || | excellency; and he has continued to deserve 
wI 0 highest approbation. Colonel Mac- 


| pherson has always performed his duty to 
{|| Ry satisfaction, and he has found a very 
||tle and industrious assistant in Captain 
pe. The latter has been with me 
om the time I first took the field in 1857. 


y Te the honour to recommend these 
s ce officers to your excellency’s favourable 
Notice, 


he “It remains for t licit your excel- turn of ordu 
be | ney Biotection ee hie. cies of my} es Copy o Major-general Sini 
a ||| nal sta and of that of Sir William | by the fc TB, on the ath of Jam 
e (d| ansfield, Tam und real obligation to Hope e é (Tufte n pieces). Major 
i 0] piu secretary, Colonel Sterling, | 047; wy, EDON of Arm iz 
Eg 2 Wao ha ERS ed in the djutant-genera 0 ‘pas 
IE cotton an toe manne | “SDP e iapneant ABR ot EE 
HN yes, eut the transactions of the pas th the following i, 
i | | e my entire satisfaction. zotey government FA ernor-general 
AN form 1°, other officers alluded to have per- | fiec gyis excellenoy Mit ubjoined des 
“Wisin their duties in the most careful |. pts the publication She commander: 
hteli fe les in the They are directs | his exce ncy Í Ees that 
|38 follows. and active manner. alfe pateh from ie de vps unde 
[| 4, pOWS:—Lieutenant-colonel Metcal®| + chief, In 3h. ch ithe troops ed). 
| tain a leans, Persian interpreter. Cap t the campaign 12 w and have been eres a 
[| Hon yo H.M.’s 19th foot. sien att his imme iate comia 567 
Š H.M.’s 13t. 15 


Dormer, 


under Brigadier Eveleigh, C.B. atOomerial, 
Qnd December, 1858. (Eighteen Buro- 
peans and two natives wounded). 

“5, Copy of return of casualties of the 
troops. under Colonel S. T. Christie, im 
action at Bussingpore, on the 28rd of De- 
(One native officer killed, 
» wounded, and one 


cember, 1858. 
one European office yi 
native officer and two men woun ed). $ 
«6, Copy of casualty return of tops 
under Brigadier Roneo Net a a 
Moolseypore, on the gor $ 
at ae killed and eighteen ona 
«7, Copy of retu . 
cavalry brigade at 
Ath of January, 18 
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is closed, ; 
exists in Oude. . 
«The governor-general seizes the earliest 


opportunity of tendering his warmest ee 
to the commander-in-chief, and to the 
noble army which he leads, for their accom- 
plishment of this good work. By a large 
and complete scheme of combined opera- 
tions, laid down carefully, and carried out 
inflexibly and irresistibly, this happy result 
has been achieved without a single check, 
and with no needless waste of life. The 
authority of the British government has 
been asserted mercifully in Oude; but it is 
now established, and made manifest to all, 
and from this day it shall be maintained in 
unassailable strength. 

“The governor-general desires to record 
his special acknowledgments to Major- 
general Sir Hope Grant, K.C.B., and to 
Major-general Sir William Mansfield, 
K.C.B., for the new services rendered by 
those distinguished officers in this cam- 
paign. His lordship also desires to thank 
the officers who have commanded brigades, 
and the regimental commanders of the 
army of Oude, for the complete success to 
which, each in his part, they have: con- 
tributed. The best acknowledgments of the 
governor-general are due to Major Norman, 
Lieutenant-cqlonel Macpherson, Captain 
Allgood, and the officers of the army, staff, 
and to Colonel Sterling, C.B., and the 
personal staff at head-quarters, for the 
efficient assistance which they have given 
to the commander-in-chief, 

“The governor-general well knows the 
value to be attached to the judgment 
temper, and energy of the chief commis. 
sioner of Oude, and thoroughly appreciates 
the importance of the co-operation which 
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and that rebellion no longer. 


la. 
the officers attached to it, } D, 1859, 
duty.—R. J.H. Biron, MATIA donet 
Sec. to the Gov, of Ingera], 
z with the Governo 1a, Mi), 
t an early hour of the oeNeral » P., 
8th of January, the cam i 
mander-in-chief was struc of the con 
yet dark; and, as the q © while g 


thick dense fog encompassed ae chej 
an impenetrable cloud, Nev a for sin 
Clyde, with the carabiniene eles, 
Hodson’s horse, a Wing of th E 
Lennox’s company of sappen a ees, 
regiment, and Fraser’s troop of Ls 
tillery, set forward on his ho A HN a 
As the baggage. had to defile a atte 
narrow path 1e jungle 
advance of the troops the first’ mareh a 
arch Wag 


the commander-in-chief and th 
received from him. His lant oe 
cally thanks Mr. Montgomery for his admi- 
rable service to the state as the head of the 
local government in Oude. The difi it 
functions entrusted to Major Barrow CB, 
special commissioner in the commander-in. 
chief 5 camp, and to Major Bruce CB, 
pnuerintendent of police in Oude have 
throughout the campaign been discha 28 
onsi and pnceestally, and oR A 
ich calls for 
Special acknowledgment ym general’ 
“Tt will be very gratifyin 
nor-general to bri 
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miles from the starting-point m th 
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short, and they encamped a ; 

south of Bankee, the vecene mean miles 
with the enemy on the 26th of Decenii 
On the following morning the march si 
resumed before daybreak; and as in T 
course of the day, the route took it within à 
few miles of Churdah—for several mouths 
the residence of Nana Rao (Nana Sahib|_ 
the commander-in-chief left his dhooly, and, 


mounting an elephant, proceeded with his i 


staff to visit the fort, which was found to be 
of considerable strength, and well sheltered 
on three sides by a belt of jungle; but asit 
was situated in a wide level plain, and the 
jungle was not broad, and therefore afforded 
no sure protection, the Nana, as the storm 
of war approached his lair, abandoned it for 
a more favourable position, from whence to 
ensure a safe retreat, and fell back o 
Burguddiah, from whence it was after- 
wards ascertained he escaped into Nepaul 
Churdah had been deserted, nothing beng 
found alive within it but one wount 
bullock. About 11 o’clock the ol 
halted at Nanparah for a short laa is 
thence resuming the march, pitche 


7 teen and 
tents at Kootawah, seventeen he mori- 


J s w was 
ing; and so, on and on, until Luckno 


again reached. i 

In the amusing description OF fur 
which varied the progress of the mn Mr. 
nished by the Times’ correspon ce to the 
Russell), we are told, in ee —“ The 
march of the 9th of January, Ta e bea! 
evening before, just at dusk, s camp 
ambled out on the plain close nee peat 
in front of some otier a aie Ae, 
ing the adjoining wood for 847 "| yg ill) 
Bradford fired ane with his revolvi?g 


f incident 


a ey 


— jenka, 


i. ww Wer A A 
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and the second shot struck Bruin, who 
stood on his hind legs, and made a d 

: a demon- 
stration of assault; but seeing several 
sportsmen coming up eagerly, he thought 
jt better to bear the ills he had, than fl a 
others which he knew not of, and SO an bl 
off and made his exit growling, Tice 
|| tracks were visible all round our camp aA 
| though they did not, as at Nanparah, 
interfere _ with our postal arrangements 
they, conjointly with the rumours of lurking 
sepoys, prevented that free excursive TE 
vestigation . of the jungles which would 
otherwise, no doubt, have been effected. 
When we left, a large expedition, with 
beaters and elephants, was being organised ; 
but it takes time to make proper preparations 
for a hunt; and in such a volatile column as 
ours, there is little time for aught but 
eating, sleeping, and marching. As the 
camp animals go out to graze—thousands of 
camels, elephants, ponies, buffaloes, and 
bullocks, for many miles round the camp— 
| the wild denizens of the forest are frightened, 
| and go off to great distances, where it is 
necessary to track and mark them down 
before a party can start with any chance of 
success. The day we arrived on the Raptee, 
I saw two huge wolves close at hand in the 
thick grass by the river; to-day two were 
seen within a hundred yards of the head of 
the column; and herds of antelope and 
spotted deer, rise up and flee away from our 
videttes and flankers, to the despair of the 
sportsmen, who must keep with their meu 
{on the line of march. As to the flocks of 
| wild geese, ducks, and teal—the wonderful 
| long-legged, long-necked waders—cranes, 
black and white; plover, snipe, quail of 
many sizes, colours, and varieties, which are 
seen in the early morning, or the course of a 
march, no place I have ever visited, except 
the Steppe of Southern Russia, can afford 
such abundance and diversity of species as 
those northern plains of Oude. The thickets 
ave haunted by peacocks and peabens, and 
by the beautiful jungle fowl, the original 
stock of our own dear chanticleer and Came 
partlet. In the long coarse grass nibble 
and gambol hares, much persecuted by 
falcona and silver foxes. In the same 
haunts are the beautiful black partridge, 
and his less eatable gray congener. Fly- 
catchers, from the lively, audacious, ane 
gallant king-crow, down to a tiny ne 
green fellow, with a yellow fonoa KEN 
not bigger than a wren, flit over the fi 
in all directions. ‘The air is fil 
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jed with the, 
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which flash in 
and in hundreds at 


tus of the animated 
liant, than the keener arean pal: 
Shrikes are common on Sor ae ieee 
the large gray—the small brown MGa or 
bird, with a white streak over the RET 
and white head, and two rombre es 
varene of larger size. The titmouse is 

oring away amid every thatched roof, but 
pone of the varieties resemble our English 
viends. Over every large jeel hover fish- 
hawks, mews, and large kingfishers, which 
dart down right under water, after a flutter- 
Ing pause twenty or thirty feet above the 
surface of the water. On every side there 
is life enshrined in forms strange and beau- 
tiful; but it can only be described by the 
scientific naturalist who can devote more 
time to his subject than he could find at 
the head of a column marching twenty 
miles a-day.” 

Again, adverting more immediately to 
the column itself, he says—“I can com- 
pare a column on the march to nothing 
handy to my mind, except a block of 
omnibuses in Fleet-street, when the foot- 
paths are thronged with foot-passengers, and 
the interstices of the larger vehicles grouted 
in with Hansoms and cabs. The column 
is but a small, compact, orderly body; but 
on each side of it, and behind it miles back, | 
are elephants, camels, and horses enough 
for the grand army. A hundred and sixty 
elephants make a great show. The monster, 
however, costs for his keep only 2s. a-day. | 
A camel costs from 16s. to 20s, a-month, 
and carries about 400 Ibs. The load of an 
elephant varies with his size from 1,000 lbs. 
to 1,6001bs. He is generally used to carry 
tents and stores, and to draw heavy guns; 
but he is largely used by the officers’ ser- 
vants as a means of conveyance; and six, 
seven, and even eight bearers, Khitan te 
and chuprassies, may be seen seated on t ie 
pad, and sixty or seventy elena may 3 
seen heaped up with light-coloure grouns 
of Madrassees and Bengalese, tonne 
over the cates, and moving steadily a a 
the flanks of the march. A ma 
and peculiar animal is the a e 

ony. He 1S about 
of Bnglish donkeys 
the size of a new-b 
not so long in the! 


common, and t 


orn ae hi 
ws): his hin 
egs); 569 
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somas ON me NAR 
generally distorted by pr 
Joading; he i by premature and over 
allowance f is often short of the v r- | dhoolies appropri 
Aost et or ears, and is iho ae ae ies appropriated. ‘Then po = 
rable mang altogether | aray and } ne b 
worthless-looking a. starved, and Tibet by oxen; a oe bat there 
in love or war, heisa 5 0 Nevertheless and IES bullock and the ae h are th = 
spirit, and eR SON R the highest re cattle. Then’ and tite iene wicksti, vi 
the largest orl ae times to engage ed mee se there he butchers hel a 
aoe his addresses to re in battle, and | 60 da of beer, 150 ma order ae cep || fa 
ar Arabia. There a e proudest mare Sanaa oti chan ozen of i perhaps res, th 
fda 0 oe es || | 
5 ey carr o the bazaar > an thes and st ime, ty, [i ex 
x ths se er eo a Fetes eh be seen E along. wt of eae to B 
rades and rofi dae G 1e ollower: able, or a P arrying Us 10g | 
there Off essions which m rs of | cap. W owling-pie each a - Cooli | of 
. cers bestri ay be found | 4 hat wonde. plece, or chair oc) amt | 
pea sergeants of ae on the route ce man Me then “t even a smr ie 
Paar ecially privile a peetments E eerk ara P there a” Ni ie 
chargers whil ged to hire thei ife, who ar ave no, osien AR are || || 
woman, ae marching. The Ey as | way in aye be not ka le a is | m 
chandise, with naa pile of . azaar very 2 aZzaars— ons in Ode of (| it 
hen f curious mer y dirty collecti which any k | 
neck, a child egs projecting er- | tents, i ollections , by the uown sa 
her omy Gi on her hi ng over his | ł pe which al of ver S Way, are se 
Sted p, and another i rad for n all-sorts toiki dirty li 
with her te s the cours ner in | rati noney—a of thin y ttle of 
: s, and thi e of the ‘tat’ ions fro nd wh gs can | tr 
a fi 2 ink - tat? | nz m o b 1 
aaan ; so that es of giving ae to ee cone AA dar e 
mE E ite quadruped a a that may Dan eeano ci Those || | | in 
Re avn sragged le ree ed serv aeo P t a 
ovin gs, and a 3 d | servant : cers ] ach fichti | fi 
heap of ng along und a dilapidated | spri sin the fi nave as m ghting. || | | is 
er : sprite m eld. E any as fi oJ | 5 
Next to animated and 1 an enormo De O ach ha ory} 1 
z the ‘tats’ inorgani us | mother possibly as an attend í bi 
animals are ats,’ the H c matter. | tu , a father, who a wife, a chil ene fi 
clean, doa goats. The I ost numerou nes. There i 2 10 follow hi hild, a i 
: ? e, h ndian OUS followers 1 is a perfe his daily fo w 
in kids and andsome creat goat is a| fr ers in a stat ect chorus of ¢ ay 1 
1,000 Bs and milk. Th ure, aboundi irom the nud ate of infancy; camp: | | e 
1.500 ere ar ading | im ude are Rare J5 and studi q m 
flocks with. of these ani are prob ps toddl afforded by li ies |) 
ith our: se animals in di ably | wł ling about t y little black |} J te 
ee small aala p Eh eae as eee like to take ee cn 9 | 3 
ne EXIGE whose ‘ onging | up, is generations _ What becomes m 
The agents of establish o up is a question T 1s whon an army Kini || | a 
carry the mi ablishment ar a-day. į sa -do not solve the pr ced in vain. Sur- a 
ae in bright H k along the Hak ee hoard education ie m but T shoul z 
a fe grateful to ie vessels, on ee REM more zobe promising pr is kind was not i| i a 
ET ane thirsty priv R Taa sober E preparation for te || 
at te ER peels i piate vro Tapa afe tho mam of trade fandio maa p 
T fresh oyster: as was the a well-known was heartily ed e is not_agrecables # C 
A plendid Šhillin to the pro nnouncement way through eleph when I could see W a 
ek Pre ec nae r OF tlie m E E ants, camels, goth nis (|) * 
Pace is to be ee the ee goats and gallop in front AE a and get ^80 
urance vile, i A ee P ortl e column." 5 
anon S, sides in a state of Fe Ee eee of Lord Clyd ti 4 
you , riding o ing ra ate of | the inj , and while sl r j a 
A ng, and mid n the top of ge and in e injury ae slowly recovering i, ; 
: othes on thei idle Ah a camel—o] a fatigue of the ained by his fall, and the 
ailed, tailles ir back, ru aved, and with Bahadoor h campaign, 3° learnt that i 
along on ae Hoes ES Gy ma claring “th ad issued a prout tion f ; 
a cart or dh. ours, or 4 , lively, run rel, | arms who at all murderers and rebels 1 I 
pets—an ooly, T platidly sitti ning | to be si entered the Nepau erri ory" 
wit telo here 1ttin e given p t ] 
ch acco pes, deer, and are also g inj and that up to the British gover ] 
Caa a Aa aung wae destro en armed bodies would pe ttt : 
TE or ha tater hee ay; a ye, hadog Z cn the same timo, ive ie t 
nfidential E s terrier, or of | chief for pplied to e com n EA i 
o dants r other, to his | within hi assistance $0 reduce t riel l 
are attach peek in che: territories. Lord Clyde cots 
ened orito Bri ee ani dispatohed one | 
BUONO Horsford, wh? ay a Be f 
; | ie 
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with a company of ‘Bengal artiller , 
poth foot, Ist Sikh and 5th eae 
fantry, and the 1st Punjab cavalry tors 
the Raptee and enter Nepaul, to aid the 
Jung Bahadoor in his friendly effort to 
expel or exterminate the enemies of the 
British government, 

By this time nearly the whole territor 
of Oude was in the hands of the civil S 
ministration, and its complete reorganisa- 
tion was progressing favourably; to effect 
which, a settlement of the land on the Ze- 
mindaree principle: was gradually making 
its way, and appeared to be received with 
satisfaction by the people, who began to 
settle down quietly under the protection 


| of the military police, which had been dis- 


tributed in their arranged positions over the 


country. There was, consequently, no longer 
in Oude an enemy to contend with; and 
as the presence of a large force was there- 
fore unnecessary, the commander-in-chief 


| issued orders for the reduction and distri- 
bution of the army, from a total of thirty- 


five regiments of infantry, cleven of cavalry, 
twenty-eight companies or troops of artil- 
lery, and five of sappers—to twenty regi- 


| ments of foot, and eight of cavalry, seven- 
| teen companies or troops of artillery, and 


three of sappers. Of the force which re- 
mained in Oude, the chief part was concen- 
trated at Lucknow—consisting of Soady’s 
and Mackenzie’s companies of artillery ; the 
lst reserve company 6th battalion Bengal 
artillery, and Olphert’s company ; the 24th 
company of royal engincers ; 15th Punjab 
pioneers; 1st battalion 23rd fusiliers; 88th 
Connaught rangers; 2nd battalion of the 
rifle brigade; 2nd dragoon guards, and 2nd 
Hodson’s horse. 
Seetapore was garrisoned by Hiddle- 
stone’s E troop of the royal artillery ; the 
4th company of the 4th battalion Bengal 
artillery; the 60th rifles; 1st battalion of 
H.M.’s 90th; the 69th Ghoorkas; and the 
4th and 8th irregular cavalry : Goruck- 
pore being held by the 5th company 
12th battalion royal artillery, with battery ; 
TL.Ms' 13th and 78rd, and Jat horse: 
Pyzabad, by the 5th company 3rd pattala 
J. L. field battery, royal artillery; H.M.s 


34th, 54th, and 9th Punjab infantry, and 


: reilly, by 
the Ist Hodson’s horse: Roy Bareilly, by 
the ith se No. 3 light field battery ; 
H.Ms 38th and 42nd highlanders ; ne 
Punjab infantry, and lst Sikh cava y: 

hazeepore, by H.M.s 37th. 


Thus, Lucknow in the centre, Seetapore 
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and Souci Reed Roy Bareilly east 
ee i the chief garrisons of 


t the rebels, dri 
Nepanl by the firm attitude of Jame Been 
door, should again attem tone aha 
old haunts in force, Bria o r their 
to be maintained on the hirder a vas 
with the 8rd company B l Nepaul 
HMS 20th HOOMA pee 

TaS » lst Sikh infantry, 5th 
Punjab infantry, aud lst Punial J; 
while H.M.’s 53rd remained ‘i tHe 
near Toolseypore. moeme 

Of the eleven companies or troops of 
artillery which left Oude, Fraser’s I 
troop went to Meerut; Calvert?s com- 
pany, to Benares; Le Messurier’s and 
Kaye’s, to Allahabad; Smith’s, to Futte- 
ghur; Money’s, to Umballah; Remington’s, 
to Muttra; the 2nd company 8rd battalion, 
and the reserve company 5th battalion 
Bengal artillery, to Cawnpore; and the A 
es of Madras artillery, to the Saugor 

istricts. 

Of the infantry corps, H.M.’s 64th, and 
8rd battalion rifle brigade, were sent to 
Agra; the Belooch battalion to Jhansie; 
H.M.’s lst battalion 6th foot, to Benares ; 
H.M.’s 79th highlanders, and Ferozepore 
regiment, to the Punjab ; H.M.’s lst batta- 
lion 5th fusiliers, and 77th, to Allahabad; 
H.Ms 80th, to Cawnpore; lst battalion 
8th foot, to Futteghur; H.M.’s 97th, to 
Banda; lst Bengal fusiliers, and 98rd high- 
Janders, to the Hills at Dugshaie and Su- 
bathoo; the Sirmoor battalion, to Dehra 
Doon; and the Kumaon battalion, to Ku- 
maon. The 7th hussars marched to Um- 
ballah ; the 6th dragoon guards, to Agra and 
Muttra; the 9th lancers, to Cawnpore, and 
ultimately to England. The Bengal sappers 
proceeded to Roorkee; the Madras sappers, 
to Banda. Jones’s, Hagart’s, Pinckney S, 
Eveleigh’s, taylor) Drones and Porai 

rigades, were broken up; Barkers, TnT 
SN Roweroft’s, and Walpole’s, remained ; 
and Maude’s batter eee once 
England. And so ended the campal 
ee amongst the most critically hae 
it was felt that it would be absur a 
unjust to deny, that both the progr tle 
result of the campaign were most credi ) 
as well on the part of the c 
as of Lord Clyde. It was 


hief commissioner 
but on the 1st 
tions in Oude 
an 
s of Lucknow «n 
two positions ° 


of November that active opera 
Baie be said to have commenced ; 
at that time the citie 

nly 


Fyzabad wore the 0 
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importance in the hands of the British. 


The country between those two points was, it 
is true, comparatively quiet ; but there were 
still great armies in the field. On the Oude 


| side of the Gogra, at least three formidable 


bodies were in motion. Seven great for- 
tresses were in the hands of rebels ; and the 
total number of troops arrayed against the 
government, was officially estimated at 60,000 


men. Beyond the Gogyra, the begum still 


_ paid some 12,000 men ; and a band, perhaps 
| equal in numbers, occupied Toolseypore. 


The Nana had with him a strong body of 
cavalry; and Feroze Shah was attended by 
at least 1,500 more: and all these bands of 
rebels were strengthened and encouraged to 
an inconceivable degree by the sympathy 
of their countrymen. They could march 
without commissariat, for the people would 
always feed them. They could leave their 


_ baggage without guard, for the people would 


not attack it. They were always certain of 
their position, ‘and of that of the British, 
for the people brought them hourly informa- 


| tion, and no design could possibly be kept 


from them ; while secret sympathisers stood 


around every mess-table 
almost every tent. No 2 and 
effected but by a mip, pr 


; J Iry, T 
in-chief had, indeed 1 a 
5 » aw ell-g 40} ay ey. 
but still a small One; asit ain Olnted ay. > 
first, at any time number 26 ae 
ranks. Yet, in two months „oen 
serious departure from the plar Without ne 
originally laid down, Oude rag Campaig 
subjugated; its forts were tape mPletel 
: ere taker y 
stroyed; its leaders, with two i and de. 
tions, captured ; its armies beat excep. 
fugitive; its people disarmed. aia and 
government was in a proeressiy, ule civil 
: Ś SleSslve state ofr 
establishment; and the reven No 
began rapidly to pour into the public tr 
sury. To assert that such results as the, 
were owing to nothing more than a 
chance, was now felt, even by the bie 
opponents of the government, to be 


equally 


chief were unanimously admitted to have 
done their duty, and to have done it well, 
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OPERATIONS IN CEN : 
TONS IN CENTRAL INDIA; PURSUIT OF TANTIA TOPEE; FORCED MARCHES DIVISION IN THE NEBE 


CAMP; AFFAIR 


AND HER CHIEFS; CORRESPONDEN 
NEPAULESE COURT; BRIGADIER 
SITKA GHAUT ; CORRESPO. 
ENGINEERS AT ETAWAH 
MURDEROUS ATTACK AT 


TINNEVELLY AND N4 
1 AGARCOILE ; ‘DE 
OUDE; SUBMISSION aS 


OF z s 
NEW EVIDENCE, CHIEFS AND SEPOYS; THE 


NDENCE; BLOCKADE OF 


SIMULTANEOUSLY wi 

TANI Y with the close 

ete in Oude, that most extr ae 

and ubiquitous rebel chief, Tant 

contrived to find employment for 

energies of the 
0) 


aordinary 
ia Topee, 
the active 
government troops, before 
ith the erratic speed of an 
ooner was known 
rter, than he was 


al S Deng present in a far-dis- 
ant and opposite direction. To neat ae 


wasi i 
imp cable; to overtake him, seemed 
sil æ; and he continued, at the com- 
he had done for 


Br 1859, as 


pent uum S Aenea THE ROHILLAS AT CHICHUMBA AND DIGRUS; UTTER DISEE 

; L; DESPERATE CONDITION OF THE FUGITIVE REBELS FROM OUDE ; 
CE WITH JUNG BAHADOOR; 
HORSFORD'S ADVANCE INTO NEPAUL; DEFEAT OF THE REBE 


RSION OF 
THE BEGUM 
FROM THE 
LS AT THE 
ER OF RAILWAY 
NUYRED} 


MISSION OF BUDDRI SING 


THE PASSES FROM NEPAUL; MURD. 


eoz SHAH AND RAO SAHIB; GENERAL MICHEL OUT-MAN ys al 
YDERABAD; THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION s 


MISINTERPRETED ; 
RANQU 


AT RAWUL PINDEE; PROGRESS OF T "TIATED BY 


ATROCITIES AT CAWNPORE, ETC., SUBSTAN 


e troops ™ 
rches 


months previous, to harass th 
quest ai in by continual forced m4 
and inevitable disappointments. 
After crossing the Chumbul a i 
on the 8th of January, Tantia «tn, 
enabled to open communication Wea 
Shah, and ultimately jomec , 
him in the confined district ana 
the rivers Chumbul and Banas: jie 
of the last-named stream, from 
of Tonk, runs to the east, 2 
round the hills, in which “alls iD 
stronghold of Rintamboor 


war. An eGangotri Initiative 
en. ~~ Sy i 
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ue once more | 


false and calumnious; aud thus, at last the 
a . t) i 
governor-general and the commander.in. 


| 
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Chumbul a about longitude 770, 
oor, the place of meeting orig} 

eed between the rebels cea ae 
of those fortresses that abound in Thea, 
which date their origin from a Dae 
auterior to the use of gunpowder Pit is 
situated on the summit of a rock isolated 
on all sides by deep and nearly impassable 
yavines, and accessible only by a narrow 
pathway, enclosed on each side by high and 
overhanging cliffs. The steepness of this 
pathway Increases as it approaches the 
summit, the latter portion of the ascent 
being made by flights.of stairs hewn from 
the rock, and passing through four massive 
gateways in succession. The fort is erected 
upon the centre of the apex, and is sur- 
rounded by a stone rampart nearly three 


Rintam- 


| miles in extent, strengthened at intervals by 


towers and bastions; but notwithstanding 
its isolated and lofty position, Rintamboor 
js no longer impregnable, since it is com- 
manded on all sides by heights, from which 
artillery could play into its very midst; and 
the chief purpose to which it had of late 
years been applied, was a magazine for 
guns and ammunition, of which it contained 
a large amount, the accumulations of many 
years by the Thakoors of the state of 


| Jeypore. 


The rebels, under their two celebrated 


| leaders, for a short time occupied the eastern 
| portion of the space enclosed by the Banas 
| and the Jumna, Rintamboor being about 
| the centre, and upon which the British 


columns were fast closing from Nusseerabad, 
Neemuch, Central India, and Agra, render- 
ing their position one of hourly increasing 
difficulty. Tantia, and his friend Feroze 
Shah, accordingly shifted their quarters 
with all due celerity; and, after severally 
Occupying positions at Indurghur and 
Madhopore, again concentrated their forces, 
on the 12th, at Bugwunghur, from whence, 
on the 13th, they retired at the approach of 
Brigadier Smith, and, crossing the Banas, 
took a direct northerly road to Dhoosa ; 
where, on the 16th, Brigadier Showers, with 
a column from Agra, came UP. with them, 
having marched ninety-four miles in tarer 
days. The rebels had: the advantage a 
Some difficult ground in their front, ina 
kept.up æ sharp fire for some time, a 
Were ultimately driven into the eae 
pursued for five miles, with a loss of a ou 
800 of their number; the survivors Qs- 
Persing in all possible directions: 

The affair al Dhoosa is thus described by 
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an = 
OO 


‘Honner and a oolumn recen 


au officer att 


ached : 
ment, on service to the medical depart. 


vice with t 4 
Camp, Die ee = 
“We havea bo a, Loth January. 
during which e N cen out eleven days, 
d 
e i ee vad but one halt 
writing. We are now ee Mae niles 
from Agra. You know the plight in a i 
we left that place. Well we eee 
Futtehpore Sikree the next aaa a 
eon i nen In marble halls without 
suit ‘ Pte os aoe j started early in pur- 
of lantia Topec; and, for the last five 
days, have had no bed to lie on. Well, I 
cere of seeing any other Topee except 
opees (hats), until yesterday, when, 
after a march of above a hundred miles 
the whole of us being mounted on camels 
and elephants, we.came up to him in this 
place. The enemy is reported to have had 
about 5,000 cavalry and 600 infantry. We 
were taking the wrong road; when a native 
came and told the brigadier that they were 
about two miles off, and did not expect us. 
A counter-march was ordered, and in less 
than half-an-hour we came upon them; and 
you may be sure we rendered a good account 
of the lot. ‘The cavalry and our regiment 
commenced the engagement by a regular 
skirmish, killing at least 150 of the rascals. 
After the fight was nearly over, the artillery 
came up, and sent shot and shells into 
the retiring enemy with great precision and 
effect. Tantia was in the field, dressed 
in green silk ; but, as usual, he bolted: some 
say he was wounded. One great rascal, a 
chief (I believe his name 1s Mahommed 
Shumsabad), is killed. He had on an em- 
broidered cloak, and was remarkably grand 


after his own fashion. We may well be 
proud of our regiment, I wasin the rear, 
and could watch its movements. When 
formed in line, expecting the cavalry to 
charge, and with the bullets whistling by 
them like hail, the men were as steady as 
if on parade. Our casualties were but few. 

After this success, Brigadier Showers 
retired with his force to Bhurtpore, leaving 


; by Brigadier 
the chase to be taken up tl e dispatched 


from Delhi, as it was found that the rebels 


were making for Ulwur, a, distri ue aa 

creat distance from that city; anc gone 

anxiety was naturally felt at the PTE 

their approach, particulan'y as eae ation 
istri s © 

of the district had alway 3 

unfriendly spirit. Contrary to expectation, 


bled, by his 
although Feroze Shah was eng? i , by 


D 


DOPE 
e 


Ee 


| ae: 
| NARNOOL AND SEEKUR. | 


i 
—— 


issaries, to attach a roclamation to the 
e, rica cree himself sole heir to 
the dignities and territories of the house of 
Timur, neither the people nor the soldiers 
of the contingent gave him the least encou- 
ragement or assistance; and he felt it pru- 
dent to withdraw with his adherents in a 
northerly direction, towards Rewaree, an 
opulent town about forty-seven miles south- 
west of Delhi, the residence of many wealthy 
bankers, and abounding in treasure. For- 
tunately, before the rebels had reached the 
place, the column from Delhi, under Major 
Redmond, arrived for its protection ; while 
a body of Van Cortlandt’s Punjab cavalry 
converged on the same place from Kanoud. 
Having, as usual, timely intelligence of the 
movements of the government troops, the 
rebels prudently relinquished the idea of 
visiting Rewaree, and turned to the west- 
ward, in the direction of Narnool. The 
Delhi column followed in their track, and 
reached Shahjehanpore, midway between 
Rewaree and Narnool, on the 17th; and the 
enemy, pressed by this advance, as well as 
by the pursuit of Holmes’ brigade from the 
southward, went by Narnool, and made for 
a pass across the hills into the Shekawattee 
district by Oodeypore, and thence north- 
westward to Ramghur, with the intent to 
plunder it. The following extract from 
a letter dated “Narnool, January 19th,” 
traces the progress of the column in pur- 
Su of the rebels, up to the date given. 
ae the 17th, the Delhi column marched 
ne a direct to Shahjehanpore, on 
E ern border of the Ulwur state; 
e Towanna horse and Goorgaon 
peed police, under Lieutenant Orchard, 
ade a detour eastward by Kishanghur 
and Barode, in Ulwur, takine in s 
Oo 9 2 2 Ing im some 
sixty miles, but with no adventure. Li 
tenant Orchard, however, found Aiko Uka 
Thakoors very insolent at Barode. O 
Information received thr. oe aaa 
political, wo left Shahjeharoore sestecter 
Bes Morning (the 18th), Fd eae oe 
cemrana and Kantia Anie ae oa 
evening, after a l , ere last 
: ong march of twenty- 
Seven miles. At Neemra h ZAM 
brother came out, and h aL the rajah’s 
with the civil functionar e aeron 
Captain Waterfield who hain pon 
2 
Be Fae, ane the previous evening, eae 
l ; e ‘ound our ally of Nabha’s tro 
Gur vwe for the Baghees, but = pupils 
the our appearance. Th E A 
he Nabha force sent o 
574 . 


uls 


yesterday, to pick u 
rebels’ whereabouts : 


three of their spies 
tured two. of the thr 
Narnool, where we are resti 
the day, there are Puttee ae 
rebels were making for 
that we were on the way a 
into the Jeypore country, “y 
went into Patun, a town S 
from T 
took 
next 


men of the rebels 
more than 2,500; 


the night of the 16th of 
They are now organising a 
here, to consist of cavalry (600 sabres), horse 
European infantry, 


his camel corps. 


| the onset, the enemy, 


The commander of 
ut a couple of sowars 


P inf Un. 8, 
M orma Q 

3 and thes N o 
—killed one 


7 a 
ee horses they had Cap. 
X (A 


Ourse] 
ala troo : Ves fop 


it; but 


hence, which they plunge r 


T e is at She oy of death, 
g poisoned by his rance. Sun. 
mund Khan, of Jhujjur, is with them 
and was coming here to revenge himself 
upon the Putteeala troops, for his defeat 
on the 16th of November, 1857; but, of | 
course, our presence has somewhat dis 
arranged his plans. By-the-bye, Pandy’s 
bones are still to be seen here, aswe ae. | |) 


encamped on that part of the battle-field 
where the Hurreana force bivouacked on 
November, 1857. 
a flying column 


artillery (three guns), and about 200 0 


camels promised by pa 
Captain Impey has go" 
out to meet Showers + lv 
Impey is quite safe in the palace @ Beet 
and Lieutenant Leith, of Jacobs rg 
with us. These two officers wer? recruit? 
in the Ulwur territory.” 
On the 21st of the month, 
was again very nearly caug 
Holmes, who, after marching °°; 
twelye days, and on the last 
complishing 
hours, at length came UP ; 
the morning of the 21st, @ 


the reb 


e OF 
ta and 


. ant{ODS) 4 
were cut down in all direction nd, soup 


a 
out attempting to make £ ; 


to be mounted % 


fifty-two miles i Tats ji i 
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6 5 pi a 
safety in flight, leaving De pores a p | 


100 killed, besides several 
stand of arms. Unfortunate J: 
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taken place in the vicinity of the rebel 
position, and opportunity was thus afforded 
for the latter to commence their retreat 
pefore the cavalry (200 Sikhs and some ae 
Jevies) could get to the front, or their ] 
would have been much more severe, The 


artillery also moved up too slowly for the | 


|| occasion, and could only discharge a few 
|| shots at the fugitive enemy. From this 
|| scene of discomfiture Tantia Topee fled 
westward to Bikaneer,* which he entered 
| producing a. panic at Hissar, from whence 
| the Europeans, who had re-established 
| themselves at that station, fled with all 
| possible celerity. At this place a division 
| occurred in the rebel councils—Tantia 
| proposing to march southward through 
|| Nagpore, into Madras, where he insisted 
| the British were weakly garrisoned; and 
Feroze Shah and the sepoys objecting to 
|| the arrangement. The consequence was, 
| that Tantia, outvoted, was obliged to yield ; 
| and on learning that two squadrons of the 
| 6th dragoon guards, some Sikh eavalry, and 
| a party of the rifle brigade, mounted on 
camels, were in motion from Agra to inter- 
cept his movements, he suddenly turned to 
| the north, in the direction of Nunghowe, iu 
the Shekawattee country ; in his progress to 
which, he was for some time closely pursued 
| by the troops under Brigadier Holmes. 

For some days the rebel chief contrived 
to elude observation. At length a portion 
of the troops, supposed to form the rear- 
| guard of his force, was fallen in with at 
Koosana, by Brigadier Honner, on the 10th 
of February. As usual, they did not wait 
to be attacked, but fled with precipitation ; 
not, however, without serious loss, as between 
two and three hundred of them were cut 
down in a hasty pursuit, and an immense 
quantity of plunder was left as they fled. 
In this affair it was not believed that Tantia 
was present, he having left the rebel camp, 
with 300 chosen horse, some days previous; 
and, on the 18th, was reported to be within 
fifty miles of Deesa—a town of Guje- 
rat, eighty-eight miles N.N.W. of ahari 
dabad, and at no great distance from the 
favourite European sanatarum, Mount 


Aboo, at which place his reported prox- 
imity oc i ill-founded 
mit asi onsiderable but ill foun 

y oeoa Jescent visitors from 


alarm among its conva 
Bombay and other places- 
i fi ipoot state of 
* A fortified town, capital of the Rajpoo 
at mae A it is ae about 240 miles W.S.W. of 


5 a d 
Delhi, and is surrounded by ® grong T bar 
with towers, within which are a num 


A spirited affai i 
ie pea z ae on off, towards the 
GONE A wi z Nahirghur, near 
detachment of the 7] a ey en 
the command of © ot e 
proceeding to joi e E es 
R. Napicr at’ Seo AIE General Sir 
226 camels for the, Crain nal E 
For the guidance of the party PEE E 3 
been furnished (in a native character) t Zi 
one of the duffadars of the camel cor F 
with verbal instructions to avoid Fe 
towns of known bad repute; but owimg to 
some blunder, perhaps not intentional, the 
party first went to Chyprah, a place out of 
the right direction, and from thence marched 
to Nahirghur, where they encamped close 
under the wall of the town. A party was 
immediately afterwards sent into the town 


-of the guns at the camp, 


for necessary supplies of food and forage, 
and were insolently refused assistance of 
any kind by the townspeople, who referred 
them to the fort, situated in the town. 
Proceeding to that place, the party found 
the gates c.osed against them, and no reply 
was given to their requisition. Under 
these circumstances the men returned to 
the camp; and having made their report, a 
stronger party, under Lieutenant Leslie, 
was sent into the place to enforce the 
demand for supplies. The like ill-success 
attended this effort, and the party was, 
moreover, fired upon from the fort as they 
approached it. Upon hearing the report 
which itself was 
within range of the fort, Captain Lambton 
hastened with the rest of the 71st to the 
rescue. They were permitted to come 
within 400 yards of the fort, when a brisk 
fire from matchlocks, jingals, and small 
wall-guns, opened upon them. For 300 
yards they ran the gauntlet to reach 
the outer gate, which, though very strong 
and massive, was burst open by the axe of 
a pioneer, and the little party rushed in 
to find a second gate yet more massive than 
the first, and well defended by matchlock- 
men, who kept up a hot fire from the 
curtains above it. The contest was sharp, 
but it ended in the rebels abandoning uy 
fort by an outlet on the other side, an 
taking refuge in the jungles, The a 
ties on the side of the highlanders, id 
three men wounded; and of the Gwator 
e buildings, 

On the 

d; but 

a val a 

nd is an ari 
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a similar number also wounded. 
heir hasty retreat, left | 
the fort eighteen small | 
tive manufacture, loaded 
arge quantity of native | 
gunpowder and portfire, with some unser- | 

The inhabitants, who 


viceable tumbrils. l 
doubtless felt they had no claim to forbear- 
ance on the part of the British troops, 


‘also, for the most part, abandoned Bik 
place, and for several days it was nearly 
deserted. 


Ultimately, however, they ap- 
peared to gain 


camel corps, 2! 
The rebels, mm t 
behind them in 
jron guns, of na 
and pointed, and a] 


more confidence in the 
moderation of the troops they had insulted, 
and returned in small bands to reoccupy 
their deserted homes. ; 

A few days after this affair, a small party | 
of the 8th hussars, and a couple of mortars, | 
arrived at Nahirghur, from Goonah ; but 
there were no longer any rebels to chastise, | 
and the troops were employed in bursting | 
the guns, and blowing up the bastions of 
the fort. A column from Seepore (thirty 
miles distant), under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Rich, also marched to the 
assistance of Captain Lambton, whom it 
reached on the evening of the 23rd, when 
all chance of fighting was over. 

It afterwards appeared, that the opposi- 
tion to Captain Lambton’s party had been 
occasioned by some two or three hundred of 
the Kotah mutineers, who had obtained 
possession of the fort, and coerced the 
townspeople, who were not otherwise in- 
clined to be hostile. That the rebels suf- 
fered severely, was evident by the quantity 
of blood which lay on the stone steps lead- 
ing up to the curtains of the fort—attesting 
the excellence of the firing of the 71st 
whose bullets told through the narrow loop- 
holes. 


On the 26th, a reconnoitrin 
ni bt g party 
consisting of 100 of the 71st, 200 df the 


25th Bombay native infantry, some irregu- 


Jar cavalry, and 150 of the camel co 

whole under the command of Ge 

Little), marched out to a village named 

Prone, some five miles distant, and sudden] 

came upon a body of rebel cavalry, who a 

suddenly vanished into the jungles wh 

it ne useless to pursue them, ee: 
Lhe movements of Tanti 

again veiled from the Hey na 

speculation had an ample field in a se 

his probable whereabouts, and th See 

of a next appearance. eee 

„ e conduct of the Rohill 

a ict of as had for a 
g pe: T Just cause for disquietude 


tea. 


collection, Haridwar. An eGangotri Initiative 


A. 

in various parts of the Dec a 1859, 
quence of their openly ay 
with the Oude leaders at 
NEEN of araile ee 

l (0) auilestin e TE C 
towards the English, by a apoti al ei 
ing excursions among the ville of p] 
tricts assigned to the English p es and dj 
for the maintenance of the Be! the Niza 
prince. On one occasion, a pa that 
was engaged in plundering the of them 
Adjunta, when Brigadier Hill 5 e town of 
a column from Oomrawutty 
pose of operating upon the fa 
place, or intercepting them on 
a act pS oe RA a 
5 4 ‘ DY the b 

the Rohillas had gone off in 
of Sonar, where they pur 
tiar depredations. The brigadier at once 
altered his route in a direction to in 
tercept them, and, on the 15th of January 
reached Wakud. At this place, a report, 
dated “6 a.m., 5th,” was received fron 
Colonel J. Campbell, Enam commissioner 
(then employed on duty at Rissoad, about 
eight miles from Wakud), stating that a 


unity n, Use 


strong body of Rohillas were then plunder- | 
ing the place; and the force at once pushed | 


on for Rissoad in the following order:— 


One troop of H.M.’s 12th lancers, under | 


Captain Campbell; leading B troop of Ma- 
dras horse artillery, with four 6-pounder 
guns, under Captain Cadell; the 2nd H.C. 
Rissalah, under Captain Clogstoun; the 
3rd Rissalah, under Captain Nightingale; 
the 8rd infantry, under Captain M 
non; and Lieutenant Henchy’s detect 
of artillery following. Brigadier Hill, Te 
his brigade-major (Captain Hoseason) i 
orderly officer (Lieutenant Henchy), he 
the column. 

On nearing Rissoad, the 
was thrown out to the right, an 
salah to the left, a a ae 
ing the village; and as UW” i 3 
puns percha it, the brigadier we pill 
the commissioner, P 
with information that he 
“looted” the village, and s e 
the inhabitants; and further, t 
plundered his tents an® 
firing on pimes alg 
then left the place Steere en 
The lameers and horse artille' "ied ty 


Jancers 


: ant + ele 
diately ordered in pursuit, Alg t ans 
Colcnel J. Campbell, D py the re 

a 


tion supposed to be t 


8. 
m | 


rigadier that | 
the direction | 
posed to continue | 


i i 


-Chichumba. 


Captain Clogstoun, pushing ʻapi 
at his Rissalah, was first. am dhs cee 
track of the Rohillas; and distancing FR 
greater part of his force, the captain, with 
eight of his men, came up with the Plun 
derers just as they reached the village of 
_ He charged them most gal- 
Jantly, and inflicted severe loss; but his 


| own little band suffered severely—four out 


of the eight being killed, and three others 
severely wounded. The escape of Captain 
Clogstoun himself was extraordinary, as he 
appeared to have been made a target of by 
the Rohillas, and was struck on the thigh 
by a bullet, which passed through his 
holster-pipe, knocking the pistol out of it. 
When his regiment got up, he took a 
position within 800 or 400 yards of the 
village; and the 3rd Rissalah, which had 
made a circuit round the village of Rissoad, 
shortly after came in view, and took a posi- 
tion to the left of the 2nd. Brigadier Hill, 
with the lancers and horse artillery, having 
also got into position, the guns opened 
upon the village and ghurree, cavalry 


| being placed so as to encircle the vil- 


lage and prevent the escape of the enemy. 
A heavy fire was kept up until about half- 
past two in the afternoon, when the in- 
fautry arrived, and an assault was ordered, 
the brigadier himself leading the party, ac- 
companied by Captain Hoseason, Captain 
McKinnon, and Lieutenant Henchy. As 


the head of the column entered the village, 


Captain McKinnon fell mortally wounded. 
Several of the men were struck down at 
the same time, and Captain Hoseason was 
also severely wounded. Unfortunately, the 
column had been led in a direction which 
took it into the densest part of the village, 
from every corner of which, and also from 
the ghurree, which commanded the streets, 
a very heavy fire was kept up; and the 
column, after an ineffectual attempt to 
penetrate through the place, fell into gale 
fusion, and was compelled to retire. T 28 
artillery was then moved up to viuia j 
yards of the houses, and poured in a sharp 
fire of ‘round shot and grape, under FA 
of which the infantry was enabled to aal 4 
he operations for the day ceased a oa 
juncture (5 r.m.); and orders being g E 
for securely investing the place Gun ine 
night, the troops, who had ae ee 
march, and without food, since the p 
evening, partook of refreshment. 


Ye piven that the 
At 9 p.m., an alarm Was ote village at 
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the only uncovered 
salah were instantly 


ace on the top en- 
tack the enemy with 
ook shelter in a deep 


e ) pursuit by cavalr 
was impossible. The loss of the eee 


upon this occasion was severe. 

moral effect of the blow, falling 2 ae 
on the perpetrators of the attack on Ris. 
soad (the first of the villages in the assioned 
districts which had yet been molested), ap- 
peared to have a salutary effect. The dis- 
persion of the Rohillas was complete; and 
from this time they appear to have gra- 
dually melted away from before the for- 
midable preparations which had been made 
for their repression by General Sir Hugh 
Rose, by whose orders a formidable body of 
European and native troops left Jauloa on 
the llth of February, in a north-easterly 
direction. This force comprised three com- 
panies of the 18th royal Irish, one troop of 
the 8rd dragoon guards, Kinloch’s battery 
of horse artillery, and two-companies of the 
8rd native light infantry. Atthe same time, 
two light field batteries, a siege-train, a de- 
tachment of sappers, two regiments of native 
infantry, and the head-quarters of a Buro- 
pean corps, were ordered to hold themselves 


in readiness for immediate service. In con- 
sequence of these arrangements, troops were 
removed from Ahmednuggur, and changes 
were made in the garrison at Sattara; and 
the preparations altogether betokened a re- 
solution, to put down an enemy disposed to, 
and capable of making, a formidable resist- 
ance. The information upon which sii. 
Rose acted, was solely dependent upon the 
civil commissioner, Mr. Bullock, who ap- 
peared to be unaware that the affair of Chi- 
chumba had thoroughly cowed the enemy. 
The following details, however, proved that, 
at the very moment when all these pens 
tions were in hand, the object for which they 
were made had already been decomp 
by the Berar field force, under Brigadier 
ill :— 

Ea Ge a halt of two days (16th a BS 
18th of January) at Chichumba, es ae 
field force moved on to Me Were Re 
miles, it having been reporte On ante 
of Rohillas had been there. 


through 
we found that they had pael ough, 


Rohillas were escaping from 
ee 4 
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2 c some:wounded. A few 
eed ee ale in the village, and, to- 
E with our wounded, sent a Hingal: 
Ittoly mee eee as well as 
but it ies just ben e aha WE 
the ghurree of Bam aE a 
The force moved on from this p gee 3 
Bogaon. There, in the morning, t tee ve 
a false alarm of rebels. Captain + ed 
gale took a party of troopers and searc j 
for them; but they had no existence, excep 
in the diseased imagination of a native. 
The country about here, which is called the 
Bara-huttee, and is also known as the 
Naikwara, is naturally strong, and capable 
of affording refuge to marauders in the hills 
and ravines; to say nothing of the nume- 
rous forts, which ought all, without excep- 
tion, to be destroyed. The ghurree was 
destroyed afterwards. We next moved to 
Thittoor, which is a large town and abiding- 
place of Rohillas. These, however, had fled. 
Indeed, as we proceeded, we found that the 
panic caused by the Chichumba fight was 
so great, that there was hardly a rebel in all 
the district. Lieutenant Stewart was sent, 
with a party of troopers, to search Bamnee 
for rebels, but could find none, though some 
of their plunder was discovered. Next day, 
Lieutenant Johnson was sent, with a troop 

of the 3rd cavalry, to patrol to the eastward, 
but found no signs of marauders. From 
thence the force went to Chartarah, from 
whence patrols were sent out to a great 
distance ; but they reported the whole dis- 
trict clear of insurgents. We then went 
back to Jhittoor; and the next day made a 
pach or twenty-six miles, and surrounded 
e vi :, 
7 mar DREN ate mema pe of 
these disturbances. He is the ‘ peer’ of the 
am himself, for which reason the zemin- 
dars were all afraid of interfering with him ; 
but as it is proved that he fed and sheltered 
the band of rebels that has lately committed 
such outrages in these dominions. į 
‘ ns, 1t was 
considered advisable to secure him: which 
was accordingly done, without any show of 
resistance on his part. He will b 
to Hyderabad with hi mo D Sa 
biori s ls son, and, it is to 
ped, will be transported, 


for some time; and j 


have now sought 


as two to one, they 


dismantled ere we left, 
large and populous town 
Was next visited. The 
place gave it up on bein 


; | flow of ‘galee’ on b 


's.| was infinitesimal! 
imagined what us 
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tion, Haridwar. An eGangotri Initiative 


TI NNG se 


blown up, and the plac 
previous day, by Lieutena 
spot has been a perfect n 


tis SUpposeq io aiu 


meant to return to it, as a ios rahe 


powder was exploded b 
we were at Buswuntny 
in, through our spies, that 
numbering over 500, had 
of their Maous, Sheik Ahmed 
taken the strong mud fort of D: 
they had tortu.ed. some of th 
and murdered the son of t 
They also plundered several y 
most curious part of the affai 
Arabs have with them a palan 
ing some mysterious persona 
shows. himself, and who js 
a Brahmin. We had visions 
himself; but we now hear that 
of ‘veiled prophet?’ is only a claimant to the 
jagheer of Nowsojee Naik (the rebel whose 
fort of Nowah was stormed many years 
ago by the Nizam’s army). We tried to 
steal a march on the enemy, by giving out 
that our field force was to move in another 
direction, and writing to the commander of 
the city rabble, yclept ‘ Moglei Fou), to keep 
the Arabs in play while we marched to 
Digrus. I must inform you that this 
‘brave army’ from the city of Hyderabadis 
nominally acting against the rebels, but 
is composed of precisely the same men 
as those occupying the fort. Indeed, T 
have some reason to believe, that a few? 
the Rohillas who lately fought against 1$ 


Ajax to the blush, though 


es 


y accid, 


refuge in 


the Moglei army, which is en 
Tamsa, two miles from Digrus. 


‘Fouj’ outnumb 
although the ‘ Fou} nip ted ore ate 
ment, in which, having lost 
two horses, they considered © i 
feated, and retired with precipi Gjeni 
Tamsa. They had two Enam gariisoð, 
but fearing a sortie mOn 
and thinking it probable t 7 
might be an incumbrance 1 gwiftness, 
to retire with any degree a 
very wisely left it to pra 
I am told that the war ' 
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THE BEG 
f surround; [ UM, 
undine | troo 
- mg ps had been m e 
ntinformation marches, under necessarily harassed by 


the insur oe 
Sera enemy nage nmg sun, to meet an 
5 Previously defeated and dis 


It is understood that, instead o 
the ghurree, and trying to preve 
of our movements reaching 
the friendly (?) Arabs in the Moelei 

at once informed their Bhaiee-bunils in the r E A 
fort of what was coming, and advised them This depe 


|| to seek a healthier locality. Acting g : 

[Aint the Arabe, with thee tte at |e eG ST ey We my 
in tow, le grus at the ver oe Prodability, after thei 
we were marching from Buswanth, fifty sa spe would be enc 

miles off, and made the best of their seat eae eir ‘ epredations to the Nizam’s 

the face of the ‘ Moglei invincibles,’ to the disre aa a hi Gas aaa 
dense jungles of Neermul. Our force | with a ‘ae a T eee 
marched thirty miles; and then, trusting Be a he a OET ao 
that the brigadier’s plans had been carried e i ne ae me 
out by our ‘allies? marched on to Digrus; Goi Pa T ae iss 
but, on reaching Tamsa, were informed | abad, w ‘ed, ine Cie ea 
of the flight of the rebels two days before. as t ‘sttend Ge ca ae 

It n so Pata for real Vilaytee-Arabs | at Calcutta * pea 

_|{/| to fly in this way, without firing a shot According t i 

a: ) g ordin ' r 

that I look upon this as affording another Nepaulese Pa E R T 

proof of the severity of the lesson taught |at the end of January, the fugitive Oude 

| them at Chichumba, and as a material | force was in great strength at several none 
to ||] | guarantee for the quietude of the dis-| of the frontier, and in disagreeable proximity 


if tricts we have traversed. For some time to a great magazine at Pewthana. The 
a past, it appears, the ghurree of Digrus|sepoys and soldiers, it was represented, paid 
of was very defensible; but it is pretty sure | for such grain and animals, goats and sheep, 
|| that had the Arabs waited for us, they |as they required; but their camp-followers, 
tp would have been totally destroyed, the| like the profession in general, were a dis- 
i ground being favourable for cavalry. The | orderly rabble, whose depredations no seve- 
5 ghurree is now being blown up; and with | rity could check; and, consequently, much 
ut this, | conclude, closes our campaign, as| ill-feeling had been created among the villa- 
Tall | there is not a rebel now between this and | gers and their visitors. A strong desire 
re | Jaulna, and hardly one fort,- The garrison | was manifested by the rebel chiefs to ad- 
of ||] | of Digrus are reported as having betaken | vance beyond the frontier, for better secu- 


rity; but, fortunately, the fortress of Doonia 
Gurree commanded the inner passes of the 
mountain range; and the troops there sta- 


themselves to the jungle fastnesses of 
of Neermul and Apparowpett, where no force 
can follow them, and where they themselves 


s ] i | 1 Wy 1 "i 
3 must at once break up and disperse, as tioned received perenne ee ao to 
ct ||| | the necessaries of life are wanting. When- | allow the begum, or her followers of any 
T ever these bands wish to avoid us, they can rank, to nierien F Epo eee 
a into the country, without ex 

alw hey have the fears and | to pass in P 
al | REE rr Al permission from Jung Bahadoor. 


sympathies of the villagers with them. va 
ad | More yer, th nay for sealers, while} The position of the begum of Oude and 
jail | Fane i < chief adherents, must have been, at this 
we don’t; and they thus obtain for both | her c ie 3 Si ae 2 poe m 

à ? r fro s l 
toji love and money, what we can’t get for | time, tar Maer i eat a ical 


a d to purchase | couraging i 
eg oes pda a E È under her standard. After a proclamation 


i; o n 

|| for -—yiz,, information. : 3 ah 
a R i e aS it seemed pro- | had been issued by T ae Gun ma 
ny ||] bable that the Rohilla war was at an end, | which the REEN em of Be tection 
Wve Hl ona ea Hugh Rose had really nothing ordered to any 4 ag i cong Ye ee 
f | mere to do but to reco aa a Ta aa them; and, as we 
NM arog ; z r ritis. ) CS. , 5 
i ae ubute them pe Met ARE have seen, Brigada BTE pia 
H i yee had alea meine to the veteran, column, was orton a A aiao, bow. 
f mang ae are forced ‘upon him, that | for Ow -P Bahadoor is reported to have 
MARE u ever, 5 o 

: 3 en thrown | ever, 5 ng her an 

i ae preparations cli ; that his] written to the begum, ones 
ed | |} upon an im eee i : 


ay as 
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- ++. kingdom, with her son, and 
Ti E mediate personal atten- 
but desiring her to dismiss her 
troops, which should be ee 13 nes 
appointed by him, pending the z ie 
offered to make to obtain pardon on p 
from the British government. The ie 
unfortunately declined to accede cag : 
propositions of the maharajah, pong a 
vised by her interested councillors, iia! i 
she allowed the troops to be separated from 
her, she would immediately be delivered up 
by the Nepaul durbar to the British gov- 
ernment. 


asylu 
some fe 
dants ; 


Upon receiving her majesty’s 
reply, Jung Bahadoor ordered the inhabi- 
tants of the villages near which the troops of 
the begum had located themselves, to quit 
their habitations for a time, that no en- 
couragement might be given to the unvwel- 
come intruders; and the chiefs were informed 
that British troops had been invited to 
march in the direction of their place of 
refuge, with the sanction of the Nepaulese 
government, for the purpose of attacking 
them, so that their destruction was inevi- 
table, unless they could previously get out of 


‘the way. The difficulty of the position in 


which the rebel force was thus placed, had 
the effect for a time of rendering the whole 
desperate ; and it was declared by several of 
the chiefs, that if the begum should submit 


` to the British government, they would not 


cease fighting. On the other hand, the 
ranee of Toolseypore dispatched her mother 
to the seat of government to obtain pardon 
for her; and Ashan Khan, Bahadoor Ali, 
and Rhasuf Ali Chowdree (who, with 5,000 
men and fifteen guns, were encamped a few 
miles north of Sukalah Ghaut), notified their 
readiness to present themselves to the Bri- 
tish authorities, and lay down their arms 
provided they could receive assurance of 
pardon, 
During the correspondence between J 
Bahadoor and the rebels, a Reece 
officer, dispatched to the camp of the fugi- 


tives, had Several Interview SW ith the begum , 
at W hich her son Birjies Kuddr Nana 
2 


d Bala Rao were i 

! present. T} 
pecen named Buddri Sing, described Ae 
followers of the party as num 
60, men; of whom, however, 12,000 


ry, the 


) s and 
ependents. He stated al nnarmed 


advance to Khatmandoo, 
luterview mh Jung Bah 
180 


[Av] 5 
was with difficulty they Were preya: a 
to desist from the Project, p fuel Upon 


waiting for definite instruction 
8 


tion. The correspondence of a Tecen, 
is minutely descriptive of thera ari Nina 
attending his visit to the Pies 0 $ 
the begum. He tells the Ta We court of 
he was kept waiting 8 
former; that the troops were q 
i ; were dr 
receive him; that he had an 
with Bala Rao; then with the N 
with Mummoo Khan; next with een 
Kuddr, who “ was dressed in ro ane k, 
and sat on a silver throne ;” aah, ae 
with the begum, who said she a nally, 
tening to throw herself at Jun E 
door’s feet. The time Occupied i ee 
these interviews was limited to 
minutes, and the interval between each w 
Cod Wag 
about the same. The officer further re- 
ported, that the whole party were in dis- 
tress for want of provisions, as the country 
around them did not yield enough for their 
support, although they were ready to pay 
liberally for supplies; and that they had 
already lost much cattle and many of their 
horses by starvation. The sepoys had only 
the ammunition in their pouches; and all 
were in a state of despondency, declaring 


Miterviey 


three 


Plea of 


3 5 Y] | 
for an audience N 


awn out to | 


n each of 


that they were but dead men if the Nepau- | 
lese government did not afford them shelter; ' 


but if the Ghoorka state had not turned 


against them, they would have driven the | 


English from the country. Through this 


officer the following correspondence was 


transmitted to Khatmandoo from the rebel 


camp. The first is a translation of a letter | 


from Nana Sahib to Jung Bahadoor, ar 
“ 28th Jumadee Aosanee, th on 4 af 
Hijrae” (corresponding with we a 
February, 1859); and, after tg 
Oriental compliments, 1t proceeti 
“ Blessings to the Maharaja jg (goth 
letter, dated 8th Magh Zumbut, mar 
January, 1859), to the aden with all 
begum of Lucknow, inviting on her trait 
the rajahs, talookdars, and army id a d the 
to come to Chitoun, came to be eard of 
contents have been read. ee one, | 
your magnanimity from even of ite be 
and low; but now I am SUP oss git 
though your seven brother in , 
qualities, yet you are as Bete nis i 
midst of a cluster of seven. ‘il stan of rl 
T have heard of chiefs of Hindo f 
ages, and seen those 0 


find you without a rival; 1° 


thus:— | 
|—Yout | 
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refused to give your aid even to the British 
who are opposed to you in everything, Buy 
that you did at their request, for your Bae 
renown. This generosity makes me ho pa 
confidently, that when I arrive with Ae 
other chiefs at’ Chitoun, you will, in coe 
sideration of the relations that faye Ri 
years existed between me and your gde. 
ment, not fail to give us your aid. As the 
poet says, you who are kind to your ene- 
mies cannot make your friends hopeless. 
J have no hope from any one in the world 
but from‘you. Do what you think best for 
me. With those hopes I have determined 
to go, ‘that I may seek the object ] desire. 
The violation of promises and: breach of 
treaties on ‘the part of the British govern- 
ment towards the chiefs of Hindostan, are 
so well known, that any enumeration of 
their acts would be superfluous. Moreover,’ 
the British have attempted to destroy the 
faith and religion of the people of India, 
which attempt has caused this great out- 
break and mutiny. Before my departure, 
I sent by my brother, Sri Munth Mahara- 
jah Gunga Dhur Rao Bala Saheb-Peishwa 
Bahadoor, a friendly letter, in order to 
obtain your summons, and he will’ enter 
into particulars when you meet him.” 

This epistle was not signed by the Nana, 
but it was sealed with the signet-ring of 
the ex-Peishwa’of the Mahrattas, which the 
Nana had for some time worn and used as 
a symbol of his rank. With the letter of 
Nana Sahib, was one also addressed to 
Jung Bahadoor, from Birjies Kuddr, who 
styled himself king of Oude. The latter 
epistle bore a date corresponding with ourlst: 
of February ; ‘and, after compliments, said— 

“Your letter of January 26th, with 
pleasant contents, and also desiring me 
(Sirkar), with my army, rajahs, talookdars, 
&e., to come to Chitoun, has been, duly 
received and, perused. I have seen; with 
my own eyes, the generosity and DN 
for which you are renowned throughout ne 
world. An ambassador of the Britis 


the rifle brigade, the Punjab rifles, and 
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interview, I will 
questions contai 
know the violat 


sive you answers to the 
ned in your letter. You 


a ion of promises of whi 
the British have been guilty A 


fathers ; i 
to ae me a aa nothing undone 
) Ca e treaties with the British to b 
binding. I will explai a 
g will explain to you, at our per- 
sonal interview, how the British teen 
attempted to interfere with the faith Al 
religion of the people and of the soldiery 2 
. On the 9th of February, the troops under 
Brigadier Horsford forded the Raptee, in 
front of their own camp, and ene 
marched twelve miles into the Nepaul terri- 
tory, divided themselves—1,200 men re- 
crossing the river and ascending the right 
bank, so as to get into the right rear of the 
enemy’s position, which was completely 
commanded by some high rough ground. 
This being taken advantage of, the men 
were. sheltered from a very heavy artillery 
fire. The country is described as having 
been very difficult; but for that reason, 
also, singularly favourable to the advancing 
column, which consisted entirely of men of 


ole 


‘manded by the rebel guns. As the front 


Ghoorkas. The main column had mean- 
while marched four or five miles up the left 
bank of the Raptee, and, crossing a low 
range of hills covered with magnificent 
timber, again descended to the Raptee, at 
a point where the Sitka Ghaut was com- 


line came in view, the enemy opened fire, 
but with little spirit; and presently, finding 
their right covered, at a short. range, by, 
riflemen, and their frout attacked also, they 
fled from theit guns, as the first of them, 
was taken by a rush from the right, The | 
scene at this moment is described by a|] 

soldier as “most beautiful.” “The river, | | 
f 200 yards broad, deep and 
, was dotted with | 

o be in time—those | f 
who came from the right runving into the hie 
and the guns still smoking; great | | 
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to start immediately ; and, at our pers® 
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e enemy fled out of sight, and 


the guns, th 
and scarcely a man 


were lost in the jungle ; 
on our side was hit. The rocks mostly 


received the shot; but some men were 
struck by splinters from the stone: fifteen 
guns were taken, and with them some 
royal drums, carriages, and much ammuni- 
tion. The rebels, who were said to be from 
1,500 to 1,700 in number a short time 
previously, fled into the inner valleys. 
The Nana, begum, and other rebels of note, 
are understood to be about thirty-five miles 
further inland; and to reach them, diffi- 
culties of an unusual nature to Euro- 
pean troops, will have -to be surmounted. 
Whether we shall penctrate further into 
this country is not known at present; but 
we are about 4,000 strong, and able to 
overcome anything.” 

The following details, from other corres- 
pondence relative to this affair, are interest- 
ing. A letter from the banks of the Raptee, 
dated February 23rd, says—“ We have 
only just returned from Nepaul; the expe- 
dition was very successful, and we captured 
sixteen guns, without any casualties at all 
on our side. This was the more to be won- 
ied at, as the rebels had posted them- 
ie Gieely anda fsel apvende. of 
twenty rounds of Ec F r A 
at our men as eN eysndbroundesiot 

a ey advanced over the 
broken and stony ground. Several of th 
rebels were killed, and hackeries and vari : 
odds-and-ends were taken. W yous 
GAO laiwe aken. e remained 

, and, on our return to 
the old ground near the Sudherrea Gh 
found our position occupied car ge 
B af ; pied by the lst 

engal fusiliers. The 7th hussars 1 
this morning en route to Umb lah; ae 
parting between that gallant Saas 
the 2nd battalion rifle bri ee ad 
touching, the band pl Te o A e 

Se. playing them out of 
camp for a mile, and our men fi i 
bidding farewell to their Id fe meand 
they reached the nullah, they fomen oon 
and cheered as only Ene i mey formed up, 
was responded to by ee neh can. This 
enthusiastic manner: and in the most 
never having been separ ies they parted, 
an 1858.” Parated a day since 
nother writ 
conducted his fant ee Colonel Hill 
efficient manner; but ee m a most 
gotten that the march of geen be for: 
of the mo march of his party was o 
; st fatiguing perha geen 
uring the mutin Th PS experienced 
; Ye € total distance 


could not have b 
a een less than thirty-four 


re 


miles; and within that a 
greater number of obsta Hees Seareg), 
with in the shape of streat ne ea 
hills, and jungles, The” Sands 
comprised the Raptee and es 
Thrice during the m E 
was forded—a dangerous the s 
the rapidity of its current, fe 
was accomplished, the enen However it 
their guns, and fifteen or y driven from 
latter captured before sund bea of th 
day’s work.” own—not a bad 
To prevent any successful att 
rebels to return into Oude, a eal by the 
n un 


emy 


the command of Col i 
a onel Kelly ae 

of H.M.’s 34th regiment, a Tinea 
5 Ol the 


16th, the 8rd Sikhs, a 
from Fyzabad, with Meee 
artillery, was concentrated at m 
the hills on the Gunduk Ron o fonr of 
shortly afterwards moved ‘forma tee 
the ep while Brigadier Hees 
neem on Bareitch, and thence to Tool 
The Mhow field force under General 
Michel, on the route for Neemuch, had 
2 y hac a 
favourable opportunity afforded it of dispos- 
ing of the rebel band under Feroze Shah and 
the Rao Sahib; but, by some misadventure, 
it was allowed to slip from their grasp. After 
separating from his companion chiefs, Tan- 
tia Topee was for some time lost to sight, and 
was next heard of in a south-east direc- 
tion, while passing between Tonk and Jey- 
pore. He then struck off for the Sadow 
jungles, and joined his force to that of 
Maun Sing at Narwar, in Scindia’s temr 
tory, whence if was supposed he would 
make for Jaloun. The Rao Sahib and 
Abdil Mohammed of Bhopaul, crossed from 
Awah, about ‘the middle of February, into 
Mewah, by the Amail Ghaut, having ie 
the vigilance of Brigadier Somerset je 
was posted to guard the pass) by A 
through it in the night. After 2°75 
affair near Soojat, the rebel force OP” 
tinued its march in the direction 9 
much; and being checked 
Haycock’s column at Burm | 
rebels made for Jheerum; but, for 
locality one of imminent peril che 
the vakeel of the Rao was disp e 
the camp of General 
of submission, provide 
posed by him coul 
the N was amused DY. ees 
negotiations of the vakeel ke 
columns under Brigadiers 


horse 
of royal 
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Somerset, ae Becher, in conjunction with 
his own, had gathered round the rebel 
almost in a circle, which only required to Se 
contracted to crush them to a man They 
were on an open common, prostrated ath 
fatigue, and quite four days’ march from 
any jungle. For them to fight in such a 
situation was to be destroyed en are, 
while to flee was to be cut to pieces in 
detail. In this extremity, it occurred to 
the wily chiefs to try the effect of strata- 
gem; and the vakeel was sent as stated, 
with instructions to negotiate for their sur- 
render, stipulating for a truce of four days 
previous to the chiefs coming in. The 
general, who did not suspect the scheme 
veiled by the proposition, at once ac- 
quiesced in the request, halted all his 
columns, and patiently waited the return 
of the emissary with the penitent re- 
bels; who, however, having no intention 
|| to gratify him by their appearance in 
|| his camp, had availed themselves of the 
interval allowed them to retire across the 
Trunk road into the Muxoodeenghur jungle, 
leaving some 250 of their number behind 
them to mask'their movements. As soon as 
Michel found out the trick by which he had 
been duped, he started in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives ; but again his ill-fortune intervened, 
and he took a wrong direction, which after a 
short march he abandoned, and returned 
|| without laurels to his cantonment at Mhow. 
To compensate in some degree for this 
disappointment, 200 rebels surrendered 
‘| with their arms to Brigadier Somerset at 
Boda, in the Neemuch district, on the Ist 
of March; while two chiefs of some note 
(the nawabs of Jowla and Kanconia) also 
surrendered themselves and their adherents 
under the royal proclamation. After sepa- 
rating from the rebels under Rao Sahib, 
Feroze Shah contrived for some time to re- 
main in. concealment, his followers being 
reduced to a comparatively insignificant 
number. Although not so generally suc- 
cessful in his movements as either Tantia 
Topee or the Rao Sahib, the Shahzadah 
was equally enterprising, and had a m 
claim to share with them whatever of mii 
tary renown their persevering Boniy 
to the British troops might entitle pas 0. 
his prince was a great-grandson oe a 
Alum; his mother, Abadee Begum, being £ 
daughter of Mirza Munjoo, a cousin o 
ghter of 7 liate pre- 
Akber Shah, who was the immet ao Ta 
decessor of the last king of Delhi. -1° and 
thus the prestige of royal descent: 


apart from th : 
ticipator ih i edinn he shared as 


exceptionally goo 


l I a par- 
bellion, his character was 


i od, when compar i 
that of his relatives the Genet oe 


Delhi, whose profic 

appeared to Reeg a aa 

more studious dison Area io 

A se telegrams noti 
smg disposition of the rebellious chiefs 

and their adherents, to throw e 

upon the-clemency of the government ee 

“Service Message from Indore (28th Feb- 
rUary, 10.30 P.M.) £o Bombay. From Sir 
R. Hamilton to Lord Llphinstone.—Three 
hundred rebel cavalry, under Peerzoo Ali; 
principal officer to Feroze Shah, surren- 
dered on the 27th, at Sunjail, and more are 
said to be coming in.” 

“ From Indore, 8rd March. Sir R. Hamil- 
ton to Lord Elphinstone, Bombay.—Peer 
Zaor Ali and his party of rebels surren- 
dered to General Michel, and laid down 
their arms on the Ist of March. General 


fy the in- 


Michel afterwards marched to Sonail.” 

Of the last-mentioned band, it was stated 
in a letter from Augur, dated March the 
7th, that they were merely deprived of 
their weapons, and sent to their respective 
homes, without even being required to relin- 
quish the plunder with which almost every 
man of the 200 was laden; the object of so 
much consideration being, probably, to in- 
spire confidence in the leniency of the gov- 
ernment. 

A letter from Saugor, of the 5th of 
March, referred to the movements of Tantia 
Topee as follows :—“ This troublesome and 
slippery chief was at Seronge yesterday, 
coming down to Rahulgurh. He cut up, 
on his way, about 200 of the Bhopaul troops, 
by pretending that he had been sent by the 
British to assist them against Tantia Topee, 
who was at hand; and, when among them, 
cutting them up right and left before they 
could help themselves. Brigadier Wheeler 
went out against him last night, and pe 
doubtless, if in time, give a good account 0 
the rebel, who, after his successful a 
gem, went off with his party towards 
Perone.” À 
NGO the middle of the month, cae 
intimation of the existence of i Aad ae 
chiefs—Tantia Topee, Teroze Shah, Ga 
Rao—was comprised in the following © ie 
reference to their supposed movem : 


ies s of the rebel- 
«The three principal leaders of. er. 


eir followers. 


d | lious bands have, within the Tantia Topee, 
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lost most of th 
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y taken to a disguise, and 
“e of Ram Sing, has com- 
pletely disappeared ; but it is suspected 
that he was lately near Jhansie, under the 
name of Jeel Jung. Feroze Shah has also 
disappeared, and is probably hiding under 
an assumed name. The Rao, accompanied 
by Adil Mohammed, a sirdar of Bhopaul, 
appeared near Beora, after having defeated 
some new levies of the maharajah of Gwa- 
lior at Bhilsa, and taken four guns from 
them; but, in the flight from Bhilsa to 
Seronge and Beora, the guns had to be! 
abandoned. From the close pursuit by 
Colonel Rich’s and other columns, there 
was little chance that the annoyance from 
this source would be of long duration.” 

In the Banda district, the yet flickering 
embers of revolt suddenly burst into a 
devouring flame, which was destructive alike 
of life and property in a quarter least 
expected to be exposed to the visitation. 
A party of railway employés connected with 
the Allahabad and Jubbulpore line, consist- 
ing of a Mr. Evans, chief engineer, and 
Messrs. Limnell and Campbell, his assistants, 
were engaged in the survey of the district 
around the village of Etawah, some ninety 
miles from Allahabad. ‘These persons had 
with them a party of workmen and native ser- 
vauts, and they had also an escort of twenty 
mounted Sikhs, for their protection. From 
some unexplained cause, Messrs. Evans and 
noel distrusted the fidelity of the Sikhs, 

not take any trouble to conceal the 

fact. Shortly after their arrival at th 
village, a zemindar of the neighbour! i 
informed them, that a large bod, of i aA 
gents, led by Hushmut Sine) wi pater 
Rewah, was approaching th oa A ar of 
hostile intentio gae camp. with 
lons. The information was 

treated as unimportant; and the fri 
zemindar was informed b M D nendly 
his guard of twent Pears yaos that 
Keone t y men could protect him. 
cree o the account of a native who 
one of the unf 

raat Gl? Ate untortunate party, the 
ae m were asleep in their tents 
ept the guard, who w ; SA 
food, when, about 2 aac eine their 
February th oe P.M. of the 26th of 
Mr. Eva oe els surrounded the camp 
charge of the det mauized of the officer in 
“They would Sracteristic reply was 
sahibs oe nae for the camp, but the 
themselves.” Upon this, 


Evans i i 
hee and his two assistants got upon their 
escape, when a sowar transfixed 


vans with his 
pa pear, and the horse stum- 


who has recent] 
assumed the name 0 
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sowar then dismou rinto a di 
treaties of Mr. eae aaa m despite t} 
life, the murderer sroki he Would sp a en 
eE tacana ae off his hea ve 
horse, wounded, and mad thrown fro Mr 
rebels, who compelled } © Prisone 
them on foot, carrying than to accom 
dered chief in his hands qe bis ae 
relieved from his miser fe he, als ue 
mainder of the party aan death, 1€ re 
selves in the jungle; nda to hide them. 
Campbell, with the Sikhe ultimately, Mr, 
way into Allahabad, froma found their 
ment of the 97th regiment gee a detach. 
suit of the rebels and thees ries aAa 
following extract, from a let e The 
vidual connected with the s È clean indi- 
Messrs. Evans and Limie a path 
affords some further detaile tot NNE 
rence :—“ Doubtless you will hav ane 
the terrible news of our nion nee 
the rebels, and the death of oath fron 
and the chief engineer (Willian a 
of the Jubbulpore line. As you will indy 
my letters from Allahabad, we were al 
ready to start on our surveying expedition 
on the new line for at least a mane and 
were only waiting for the civil servants to let 
us know when the country was quiet. We 
received intelligence to that effect, and 
started. We got up to the top of the 
ghaut, or mountain pass, and came back 
to the foot of the range of hills that lie about 
120 miles from Allahabad. We left two 
engineers on our way from Allahabad, and 
proceeded up to the place where Mr. Evans's, 
Limnell’s, and Colin W. Campbell’s tents 
were attacked. The name of the place ! 
Erutowah, a small village about ninety 
miles from this; and it was our two a 
viz., Strong’s, the engineer, whom I was witty 
and mine, which they came to 
we had fortunately left that. pl very 
before, and were both levelling through r 
thick jungle. Evans, Limne™, sada 
bell, afterwards came and encamped i ro 
very same place; and at about half-paS 1 
on Saturday afternoon, February tame 


0, Wag 


men came down with elephants ans pega? 
with swivel guns on their back®, a oot 
all directio®™ from 


firing into the camp in yD 

Limnell and Evans were both ies cut of 
their horses, and the latter’s head wi pade 
and Limnell taken prisoner: 


him march to the place W GE saw 


a day with him, and the 


in, and there put him to ea” 
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he was made to carry poor Evans’s head all 
the way. We received news of the aft 
when encamped about five miles from se 
rebels, and were obliged to jump on Gat 
horses and scamper off to Thirowan Ma 
thence by forced marches into Allahabad 
Yesterday and the day before we rode 
seventy-five miles in the broiling sun, but 
thank God! are all safe. Campbell is also 
safe here; he owes his life to the swiftness 
of his horse. Twelve engineers have gone 
out surveying that line; five were killed in 
the Cawnpore massacre, and this time we 
have lost two out of seven. We shall not 
be ordered out there for some time, as there 
are 7,000 or 8,000 men in the hills. Every- 


‘thing was burnt and destroyed, and all I 


have of poor Limnell is a scarf. Four of 
the servants were killed. The mail is just 
going out, and we are all so tired that we 
can only write short notes; otherwise we 
are all right. Poor Evans has left a wife 
and three children. She is in a terrible 
state of mind, but does-not know how 
horribly they were put todeath. Limnell’s 
body is not yet found.” 

In the Deccan, a murderous attempt upon 
the life of Sala Jung, the chief minister of 
the Nizam at Hyderabad, occasioned some 
alarm in March, and led to a vigorous 
investigation, the result of which showed, 
contrary to the first impression, that the 


| outrage arose from causes wholly discon- 


nected with the general revolt. The attempt 
was made on occasion of a visit by the 
British resident, Colonel Davidson, to the 
Nizam, for the purpose of presenting a 
khapeeta (despatch) from the governor- 
general. Colonel Davidson had fulfilled his 
mission; and on leaving the durbar, was 
accompanied from the presence by the 
dewan, Sala Jung, followed by Captain 
Thornhill and Lieutenant Fraser. The 
party had scarcely reached the courtyard 
of the palace, where the HEME ee 
waiting, when a mounted sowar 0 une 
Nizam’s guard deliberately raised his ee 
bine, and took aim at the minister. The 
charge miscarried ; and the assassın ih 
diately drew his sword, and aU 

cut down his intended victim 5 and a al PN 
bability would have succeeded in a 
Owing to the suddenness of the attac Dae 
for the prompt interference of one 3 ue 
attendants of Sala Jung, who aie Hester 
tween his master and the sowar, a” his 0 en 
the blow aimed at the fxm The 
hand, which was severed 1 ? 
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ption gaye Opportunity. 
3 ess from their scab- 
feom ig ene eaves cut down, falling 
Intelligence of the ee wane Sena, 
fire through the city; a i eke Oyle 
the Cael aan ; n , Conceiving it to be 
é 2 general outbreak, numb 
of the inhabitants, as y ll Seas 
» as well as Euri 
attached to the Engli issi eee 
nglish mission, fled with 
all speed to Secunderabad, carryin with 
them the rumour that the resident himeel? 
me been either slain or wounded, 
n investigation was immediate] 
foot, to trace the motive for the Hees 
and the fact was elicited that the sowar was 
a retainer of the family of the Ameer Kabeer 
Shumseer Oomrad, between whom and Sala 
Jung a feud had long subsisted, and that 
his object was merely to avenge some offence 
offered to his patron by the dewan. The | 
sons of the Ameer, upon learning what had 
taken place, hastened to the residency, to 
disavow any complicity in the outrage 
perpetrated by their servant; but their 
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asseverations of entire ignorance of the 
man’s intent, and of regret for his conduct, 
were coldly listened to by Colonel Davidson, 
who declared to them his determination 
to have the instigators of the attempt dis- 
covered, and that all found implicated 
should be severely punished. The minister 
fortunately escaped without personal injury ; 
but the affair had ultimately the effect of 
banishing his enemies, including the Ameer 
himself, from the court of the Nizam. 

The uneasiness occasioned by this violent 
act did not subside without an attempt 
to convert the opportunity afforded by it 
into a political crisis; and rumours were set 
afloat that, by the intervention of the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam’s troops were to be dis- 
banded, and the people disarmed. The 
report spread quickly .and widely ; and 
on the 12th of March, the Arab mercenaries 
of the contingent assembled in an excited ` 
and tumultuous manner at the house of 
their principal jemadar, alleging they ma 
heard the British troops had arrived at the 
had already entered the 


minister 3 Barrah Du wW was within 
rree hich 
? 


the city walls, and near one o 
ates 7 The jemadar, influenced by the 
ior measures. for resis- 


quarters ; 
the report was soon es 
the alarm, no evil res 


rence. 


tablis 
ulted from the occur- 
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A few months only had elapsed since the 
roclamation of the Queen was made public 
throughout India; but the result of its 
conciliatory and indulgent declarations was 
by no means so satisfactory and tran- 
uillising as had been hoped would have 
been the case; and thus reference to the 
supreme government became frequently 
necessary from the distant provinces and 
minor presidencies, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, from the highest authority, 
the correct interpretation of passages In 
that important document. For instance, 
the declaration respecting the inviolability 
of Indian rights, was in many cases 1gn0- 
rantly, or perhaps intentionally, misunder- 
stood by the natives; and especially so were 
the clauses in which her majesty declared, 
| that “none shall be in anywise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted, by reason of 
their religious faith or observances ;” and 
that, “ generally, in framing and adminis- 
tering the law, due regard shall be paid to 
the ancient rights, usages, and customs of 
India.” These clauses, which bear an ob- 
vious and unmistakable meaning in the 
original language of the proclamation, were, 
by the process of incorrect interpretation 
into the various languages of the races of 
India, sought to be rendered subservient to 
the purpose of carrying out native religious 
preintices to a very great extent, and were 
to justify the maintenance of many 
absurd concessions to native intolerance 
and the most aggressive customs, by virt > 
of which one class of soci E 
: A lety justified a 
violent interference with the rights of 
another, or of the public in general. At 
Tinnevelly (the principal town of Trav 
core, a district in the M TRE 
, 3 e Madras presidency) 
the inhabitants of whi i 1 
l which are chiefly Hin- 
doos preserving the Hindoo custom A 
Aaeorlinary strictness, the Bente oe 
sidered themselves justi eal 
ing of the proclam oe stified, by their read- 
, ation, in offerin iti 
resistance to the law; and Si PoStLye 
claims of privilege ae a , among other 
E che A sted upon the main- 
al gulations which, in effe 
osed the Queen’s highwa i ct, 
cessions connected aah rer E 
“At T t ith low-caste funeral 
it Tinnevelly, it -seems ae 
existence which prevent cee mes n 
loi-caste funerals befor ed the passage of 
dis ict of the town he pendos and in a 
of frequent cea See Tots were 
sought to evade the ae the authorities 
aba street should be made ty ote S 
caste funerals e made by which low- 
unerals and processi sane 
586 sions might pass 
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without offence to the ia lan. l85g, 
nities of Hindoo worshipper C Com 
expedient was resorted ee Ore mu. 
common sight to see two E 1t Was n this 
ing their idols in proce Wal casteg 

the intersection of two ae fig 
ting the sacred character of” and, 
the ardour of their ies a 
their misshapen images aane E 
exhaust their rage and hates 

in blows and curses. At Cue 


other towns, scenes of suc 


ronpi 


Ing 


ties, from a disinclination to int SEON 

€riere in 
J had no 
cause of 
by de- 
c high- 
classes’ of 


the community. This neglect of duty, and 
» aN 


weak indulgence by the «ciyi i 
served to deren then ene eae 
in the belief that their one ae 
were based upon a right it ine oe eins 
legal for them to seekito uphold te oe 
of the Queen’s proclamation being pe 
into a formal acknowledgment of the privi- 
leges of caste. 

It happened at Tinnevelly, as in many 
other towns of British India, that there 
were two leading religious parties—the 
Brahmins and their followers, and the 
Christian missionaries and their converts— 
between whom at all times a strong feeling 
of jealous rivalry existed. On the 22nd of 
December, a Hindoo of low-caste, who ha 
become a Christian neophyte, died m the 
civil hospital of Tinnevelly. In conveying his 
remains to the place of interment, the Chris- 
tian friends of the deceased, against the 
established practice of the Hindoos, ins 
upon carrying the corpse through the na 
fronting the ‘Tinnevelly pagoda. 70 15 
the Brahmins and their party objected 
disturbance arose, and a gre 
people assembled. The tehseeldar , 
unable to disperse the crowd, PP 
the acting magistrate for assistanc, 
was speedily obtained in the shaps i 
companies of sepoys from the ah, about 
regiment stationed at Palamcot f vith 
three miles and a-half distant; amied by 
these the chief magistrate, accomp iy ofi- 
his head assistant and several 


cers, marched into Tinnevelly- 
3 1 d much to cro v 
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three 
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fringed under the sanction of civil and 


shower of stones came pouring down from 
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under this escort the convert’s body, in 
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| may eat food prepare 
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‘Ow company of the sepoys 

| ys was 

| the front gate of the temple, and Poean 

| {wo companies marched to the place h = 
the funeral party was assembled - aa 


coffin covered with a ps 
towards its last reste ee one 
standing the tehseeldar pointed ae: 
there were three other streets thr z 
which the procession could pass nal Ci 
he distinctly stated his apprehensions ae 
nothing could prevent.a breach of fh 
peace if the party took the street facing the 
pagoda, the Christians refused to listen to 
his remonstrances, and insisted upon going 
by the way they had chosen. For a oie 
all went on quietly; but on the proces- 
sion coming up near the pagoda—on for- 
bidden ground, according to the Brahmins 
whereby they considered that their religious 
prejudices and feelings were outraged, and 
their caste superiority insulted and in- 


military authority, which they hoped would 
have been exercised in their favour—a 
the crowd, and from persons concealed in 
the houses of the Brahmins and in the 
gobarums or pinnacles of the pagoda. The 


military were then unfortunately ordered 


| to use force to put down this violent con- 


* The following account of the Sudras, or Nairs, 
appears to be in perfect accordance with ancient 
testimony respecting them :—“ One of the most 


singular people of India are the Nairs, who occupy 


| the southern parts of Malabar. They are the pure 


Sudras of that coast, and all profess to be born 
soldiers, though all do not follow the profession of 
arms. They are of various classes and avocations. 
The highest are on some occasions cooks, which is 
always an honourable employment, as an individual 
d by a person of higher rank 
than himself, but must not partake of any that 1s 
cooked by an inferior. In earlier ages, before these 
countries were invaded by foreigners, the submission 
of the Nairs to their superiors was yery implicit, and 
they exacted the same from their inferiors, with a 
promptitude and severity never practised but among 
the Hindoos. ‘They always went armed, and a Nair 
was expected instantly to cut down a Tiar (cultivator) 
or a, Mucua (fisherman) who touched him; while 


some of the inferior castes, if about to meet @ Nair, 
him pass, 


Were obliged to turn out of the vy ie Pa ut 
: their a 
est they should pollute him by t zi ERS caste, is 


i nifeste 5 
Ly E heir 


the greatest singulari 
relative to marriage, 8? 


females which is the reve 
n Th) Et oungy | 
ound ae T Lat the “husband is not ex- 
his wife. Tt woul 


50. 
r death, W 
jl, food 


duct; and t PEET DE T 
irine tone se among the crowd, 
TO emil hilaa thirty-nine men, 
great many more, TH and wounding a 
ce eal 0 aa ; m a loss of valuable 
sustained merely (eee of blood, was 
crodl chouen E use a Brahminical 
privileges in danger tees helk ciate 
interpretation of the Quee ae by jel 
that her majesty would na proclamation 
their hostili y would protect them in 
hostility to Chr : isti 
r J ristianity and Christ 
verts, aud also that the militar ae 
asta \ itary were 
o protect them in the full enj 
ment of their exclusive privileges te 
occurrence at first produced o e f 
alarm throughout the district and, feat 
time, had a repressive influence u nite 
spread of Christianity, as well as es the 
good feeling of the habitants generally 
A similar misconstruction of the lan- 
gnagect sihe peana gave rise to a 
formid io! at the town of Nagarcoil, in 
ancore district, in the course of 
which many lives were lost, and a vast 
amount of property belonging to the Euro- 
pean residents and the native Christian 
population, was sacrificed before order could 
be restored. 
The population of Travancore is com- 
posed mainly of two classes—the Sudras 
(Nairs*) and the Shanars. The former 


ornaments, but she is at perfect liberty to entertain 
as many lovers as she pleases, provided they are 
of an equal or higher rank than herself. Should 
she choose a person of lower yank, she not only 
forfeits all supplies from her husband, but is con- 
sidered as a disgrace to herself and connections, and 
is expelled from the caste. Females are not put to 
death for capital offences, or even mutilated as In 
other parts, but only banished from the country. 

In consequence of the extraordinary arrangements | 
respecting the women, no Nair can be suppose 

to know his father. Every man considers his sister's 
children to be his heirs, His mother manages | | 
the family, and after her death, the eldest sister į 

assumes the direction. A Nair’s_ movable pro- 
nerty, on his decease, is equally divided amongst | 


p 
the sons and daug 


very remote period, Ma 
descendants of thirteen 


djan 


whom, an d 
families, there ETR k co fats 
change of property, wie were grea ees 
i rexel wer by many inier 
the assumption of sovereign po Y eave ad in 


chiefs. The country thus became su ey 
ich there is no other exampies 
a -n Malabar, that a man cou 


was a common saying X 
not take a step withou go r ae 
territory into that of another. king advantag 
these dissensions, yder A Si 
division of the country: ©. raj aasan 
province of Malabar; ‘while the rajali af ravancores 


d the Cochin rajah, conquer 


| may be a few pt 


= which is a Shanar, however intelligent, 
oe d As a body, although there 
OC ae aiseworthy exceptions, the 
d, oppressive, gaupe ond 
cowardly ; ignorant in the extreme j Aa y 
ever leaving their own district, ar a a ; 
the lower castes with great es a 
and tyranny. On the other hand, the 
Shanars have been for years eee 
intelligence, wealth, and general respecta- 


Sudras are prou 


ing 


| bility. Many have availed themselves of 


the education offered them; and many 
also have put themselves under regular 
Christian instruction x 
In former times, when caste prejudices 
were in their full vigour in Travancore, 
the man or woman who had the misfortune 
to be of an inferior order in regard of birth, 


| was scarcely recognised, by the proud and 
| exclusive Nairs, as forming part of the 


human species; and to such a height did 
their arrogance extend, as to declare it a 
serious offence for femaies of the Shanar 
caste to appear in public with any covering 
above the waist, having the whole of the 
upper part of the body perfectly nude, as a 
mark of their inferiority. The practice 
had, however, under the moralising in- 
fluence of Christianity, gradually fallen into 
disuse; and the Shanar people awakening 
to a sense of the decencies of life, and 
especially such of them as came under the 
spiritual direction of the English mis- 
sionaries, were led to assume an attire con- 
sistent with feminine delicacy. This im- 
proved state of things continued for some 
time, and gradually extended to females 
wno were not members of the Christian 
church, but yet had the modesty of their 
sex. At length some of the higher class of 
po society began to look with jealousy 
central and southern divisions. Notwi i 

seresion of Christians, Jewa, and Meter ee 


the great mass of the population of Malabar are 


still Hindoos. A 
distinctions of aes Bias already temarked, the 


amongst t . 
the utmost strictness, The hem are kept up with 


ire defined 
names of the castes are: 1.N aay ae 
: —l. Nambo 
mans; 2. Nairs, or Sudra Tiars sine F ah 
tiratore of the land } who ae rie a 
ne. eat, and also free men me 
liars, or Sh Mostly attach 
aU ano ( pulidered as below all caste Monk tee 
-cast tribe, inferi to these i 

who are considered ini a Sa Niodis 

S0 ye : 
hae Es very Impure, that even a slave 
88 
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hey generally 
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: lise | upon the change, whic} 
- downers, and monopo - on PE eyd 
| are Se ander the Sirkar, to none | solent invasion of their exclusive nl 
a s i Vileo, 


and the proclamation of tl 


. “BES, the 
Strictions Wit 
» and-ing; 


h Tre 
ard 

hould Hevea d that 

SS, as the 


original semi-nakedne 
distinction of their caste, The 
si ravancore adopted the views of 
generally in this respect, and i 
order for reviving the obsolete 
and compelling Christian wives and 
as well as others, to expose their p 
the gaze of the public. 
decency was no longer unheeded by the 
women m question, the Christian portion 
of whom appealed to the missionaries, who 
very properly encouraged them to disobey 
the order, and refused to allow their con- 
gregation to submit to an observance so 
repugnant to delicacy. ‘The result of this 
Opposition to the authority of the dewan 
and the rigid prejudices of caste, was a} 
terrible riot, in the course of which 
the resident’s bungalow and the protestant 
church were burnt down, and the houses | 
of the missionaries (Messrs. Russell and | 
Baylis) were materially injured. All the | 
persons connected with the mission fled for | 
safety to Travandrum, the chief town of the | 
district (about fifty miles N.N.W. of Cape 
Comorin), and threw themselves upon a 
protection of General Cullen, the British | 
resident at Travancore. From this oficer | 
they received but small conse eat as, a 
reply to the complaints of the S Bil 
that their women had been beaten, A tld | 
clothes torn from them, the ere i | 
them, “that as their Christian ee tle. 
violated the Shanar custom of ial k far | 
upper part of their bodies, an tal 
wander about in companies of ten or twelve, | 
a little distance from roads; and wee 
passenger, they set up a howl like passion ay | 
hungry. They who are moved J pesto an 
down what they are inclined to ah 
away; the Niadis afterwards apnee 
what has been left. ‘They have noma! associate t08 
but one man and one woman always and somet 
ther. They are said to kill torte 
alligators, both of which they one divisions ° 
cellent food.” ‘here are severa boug 
first three castes. The Poliars até 


5 = rate l 
like cattle, either with or sepe onsidered eg able | 
one of them being generally re of 2 ™ 
value to two buffaloes. T O and at” 
appearance, squalid and dim tural cons 
treated with much severity ir 
of their abject servility to t 
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unjustifiably adopted the Sudra cost 
they had only themselves tó blame ae 
must take the consequences.” He ae 
ever, ordered a detachment of the Nair 
prigade to escort them back to their Hoan 
or to the ruins of them; and the ace 
Madhava Row, also left to enforce bite? 
sures for the re-establishment of order. a 
yesult which he finally accomplished Ge 
The volcanic element that eal coca 
and scarred some of the finest districts of 
India, yet smouldered beneath the surface 
and seemed to require but a trifling ima 
pulse to transform it once more into a 
lowing mass of flame. At Rawul Pindee 
(a fortified town of the Punjab, forty-seven 
miles E.S.E. of Attock), in which were can- 
tonments for the British and native troops 
the subahdar-major of the disarmed 58th 
regiment of native infantry, received a 
letter by dak, purporting to be from the 
native officers of the 18th irregular cavalry, 
urging him to get his regiment to mutiny, 
promising the aid of the 18th, and also of 
the 2nd irregular cavalry, which was pass- 
ing at the time through the district. The 
subahdar at once took the letter to the 
officer in command at the station, who 
ordered the 18th regiment to be imme- 
diately paraded; and the letter being read 
to them, it of course was indignantly re- 
pudiated by all. The native officers of the 
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regiment, moreover, offered a reward of 
a thousand rupees for the discovery of the 
writer; and within two hours of the notifi- 
cation of this offer, a trooper of the regi- 
ment shot himself. On searching his hut, 
a fac simile of the letter was found, also 


|| the seal that had been used, and a number 


of letters addressed to various native offi- 
cers yet in the service, instigating them to 
prevail upon their regiments to mse against 
the British. Whether the suicide had acted 
in this matter upon his own impulse, or 
was but the secret agent of other parties, 
remained doubtful; as, in consequence o 
his sudden death, no clue to the origin ©: 
the affair could be distinetly traced. 
Looking back once more to Oude, pcre: 
by this time, the last embers of revolt He 
been nearly trodden out, through the e om 
tive measures adopted for the de 
the people—up to the middle of anuary, 
the official returns showed aaan REEN 
cannons, 79,729 muskets, ee ee 
14,365 spears, and 177,126 ae a 


date, 483 forts, of variou 
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military impor 

Importance, had b 
utterly dismantled ; ‘and abate 
surrendered upon the 


faith of the am ; 
the favourable ae Seay in short, was 
that the whole of the Silh reisean, Oude, 
had rendered important ene which 
gressive tranquillisation of ieee a ue 
oruered back to the Punjab; a Hate were 
stationary army was diminished : eae 
stated, by more than one-third 4 peel) 
one-third its effective 
Strength. To better ensure the peace of 
the city, an order was issued in Tue p 
commanding every Affghan afectin wee 
trader, to sell his goods within p aian 
time, and then to return home—the Wia 
swarm of Affghans who had flocked into the 
a upon pretence of being merchants, hay- 
ng excited the suspicion of the authorities. 
The number of sepoys who manifested a 
desire to throw themselves upon the mercy 
of the 'government, upon the terms pre- 
scribed by the royal proclamation, con- 
tinued to increase materially, and, towards 
the end of January, became uninterrupted. 
Most of them admitted that they had felt 
the hopelessness of the struggle for months 
previous; they knew their position was 
desperate; but they could not have faith in 
the conciliatory offers made to them for 
submission. Among those men, the case 
of many officers and old soldiers belonging 
to disarmed and disbanded regiments, was 
in some instances pitiable. They had, by 
their mutiny and desertion in pursuit of a 
shadow, hazarded all, and lost all: their 
pay was of course: stopped; their pensions 
were forfeited; and they had nothing 
before them but starvation, or a wretched 
state of existence dependent upon the 
charity of their countrymen. Such, even 
after the bullet, the sword, and the hang- 
man’s cord had done their work, was the 
probable future of a great portion of 
the existing remnant of that once noble 
clouded season of its 
loyalty, had been worthy co-rivals in mara 
tial glory with the bravest of its European 


compeers. 
The chiefs, also, 


now generally felt that 
there was nothing left for them but uncon- 


ditional submission, although, 12 may 
breasts, there yet lingered a gaoat sis 
tation that a day would unin ae 
exhumation of buried guns, ant r a 
vation of dismantled De ‘ae ae i 
easiness was also naturally fe ee 
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chiefs—the more intense B 
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THE MASSACRES. | 


ee) . 
ascended—with respect to the fiture inion 
tions of the government. They can 

rey forgive us!” was an exclamation fre- 
never forg 3 ail 
quently heard even amongst those pate 
of pardon. They had not yet lgarned 0 
understand the difference between thei 
Christian conquerors, and the Moslem and 
Hindoo tyrants of their own races. 

With regard to the atrocities perpetrated 
by the mutinous troops and budmashes of 
the various towns in revolt at the early 
stages of the insurrection, much contra- 
dictory evidence, or rather allegation (partly 
founded upon actual occurrences, and partly 
upon rumour), had occupied the attention of 
people in all parts of the world, as well as 
upon the scenes of the terrible realities. 
That, in the early days of tumult and re- 
yolt, the terror inspired by the sudden and 
unlooked-for visitation, led to much ex- 
aggeration as to the atrocity and extent of 
the outrages by which the innocent and 
the defenceless—weak women and tender 
children, feeble age, and helpless unoffend- 
ing infancy—were offered up as the first 
victims to revenge and brutal lust, there is 
now little room to doubt; but that cruel- 
ties and enormities were perpetrated of the 
most terrible description, there is also ample 
and incontestable proof; and in the case of 
the massacre at Cawnpore, the more clearly 
the transactions connected with it are in- 
vestigated, the more hateful appears to be 
the deliberate cruelty, cowardice, and ma- 
lignity of its" perpetrators. It has been 
shown, in the progress of this work, that 
massacres were perpetrated at many sta- 
tions in British India. There was one at 
Delhi, within the king’s palace; but it was 
m some degree relieved by the conduct of 
natives, who protected Europeans d 
assisted them to e 2 Beans 80 

Scape. There was a mas- 
sacre at Futteghur; but it was ft ri 
i a Tyas eee m. a erwards 

ieS of the vile 
ne ion of budmashes, and of some few 
poys in a state of frenzied excitement, 


and wild with 1; 
plunder, Prom ense, lust of blood, and 


were suffered to escape ; 
2 


gain, Europeans got 
qually fortunate at 
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‘ ho } 
by the family of one of fe e 


at Tesis, it afterwards 
some degree of ext . 
found : but for Cawnpere aie 
not a plea to be urged—that i t 
atrocity was deliberate and meom 
guilt was divided into two ae ; 
characterised by superhuman tre E 
other by relentless cruelty md ee the 
circumstance that could intensify every 
As the number of the murdered 2. guilt, 
that of the victims in any other Sese 
did the greatness of the crime or so 
its incidents, the magnitude of the cee al 
which marked the mutiny of the Hae 
army, and the subsequent revolt aie 
were, indeed, ae 


el fa 
Ictims, 
appeared th 
Ight he 


the house and compound—was dreadful, and 
in its full accomplishment, unexampled. $ 
And just in proportion to the magnitude 


of the horrors presented in that city, was | 


the scepticism as to their reality and extent; 
for persons were found who, either from 
ignorance or design, affected to believe, in 
the face of reiterated proof, that the state- 
ments put before the world in reference to 
the Cawnpore murders, were little other 
than exaggerated fictions. 
ever, evidence living and unassailable ap- 
peared upon the scene, to testify im person 
as to the general accuracy of the details that 
had pictured the fiend-like inflictions of the 
Nana Sahib at Cawnpore. 
living witnesses, 
massacre, was the doughies of 
clerk; who, snatched from 

sword of an assassin by a sowar of the Awe 
was afterwards compelled to travel ad" 
with him, and, to escape persecutions 
making her escape to an English camp: 
sent down to Calcutta, whe 
of her sufferings and comp so alanes 
tion was gradually soothed “aS i 
by the assiduity and sympat ie es 
ness of strangers. Another, y m 
the savage fury of the reckless ai ¢hirteeds 
her whole family, was 2 8" nose P ents 
named Georgiana Anderson, Wo relatie 


e UC 
resided at Humerpore- Ae 


were massacred in her 816%) 1 vay 0! et 

ing a desperate cut Oe your se 

shoulder in the course ° inthe 
na 
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some survivors of the first 
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Cawnpore massacre; but the second and the | 
worst—that of the women and children in | 


Gradually, how- | 
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| ruffian adherents, that when the mutiny 
| broke out, he was a musician in the band of 
|| one of the native infantry regiments at 
| Cawnpore, and, in the general massacre, 
he saved his life by declaring that he would 
| become a Mohammedan, which he did 
by an easy process almost on the spot. He 
remained in Cawnpore, and was enrolled in 
the Nana’s force, with which he did duty. 
| On the afternoon of the 15th of June, 1857, 
when it became known that the British were 
I advancing from Pandoo Nuddee, a council 

was held by the Nana, at which it was 
| resolved, that the women and children at the 
| Beebeeghur, about 205 in number, should 
be murdered. ‘The news went rapidly 
through the town, and some men of the 
| 6th native infantry, entering the enclosure, 
proceeded to take from the unfortunate 
| captives such articles of value, or trin- 
kets, as they retained on their persons. 
When the Nana heard of this plunder, 
he was very much displeased, and sent 
down a body of sowars, with strict orders to 
surround the house, and permit no one to 
enter but the executioners. By the state- 
ment of this band-boy, it appeared that 
four English gentlemen were at the tine 
confined with the women and children in the 
enclosure; namely, Mr. Thornhill, magis- 
trate and collector of Futteghur; Colonel 
Smith, 10th native infantry; Brigadier 
Goldie, of the clothivg department ; anil a 
fourth, not clearly jaentified, but supposed 
to be one of the Greenaway family. Shortly 
before half-past four o’clock, a message Was 


br entlemen, trat Brigadier 
ae fficer of “the mutineers, 


d, in the direc- 


walked quietly along the roa 
ible transac- 
f the women 
he Nana's 
ment of 
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Beene eee peer other places, or were thrown into e Ganges. 


ri Collection 


bautor 


tion indicated + 
0 
ibut when th them 


behi 
dered on the Bee c 


I respect to the wom 
there was some diffi 
ments for the medi 


en and children :* 

a a getting aed 
The sowars wished to eee B 
ithe defilement of blood, and mee 
were equally averse to the task Renae 
length, some soldiers of the 6th ace 
infantry were sent in, and ordered to fire 
upon the terrified and helpless crowd before 
them. These men, not yet dead to human 
instincts, fired in the air; and were so dila- 
tory with their work, that it became evident 
the purpose of the Nana would not be 
accomplished by their hands. Sowars were 
therefore dispatched into the town for some 
of the common butchers of the bazaar; 
and two Bhooreas and a Velaitee, who were 
armed with hatchets and tulwars, were 
brought, and ordered to goin and kill every 
one within the house and enclosure, all 
egress from which was prevented by the 
sowars outside. It was a long and dreadful 
sacrifice; Fitchett, who was on duty near 
the place, declaring that the assassins en- 
tered the enclosure about 5.30 p.m, and 
that it was 10 r.m. before they came out to 
announce that the terrible butchery was 
accomplished! Once during that interval 
of four hours and a-half, a ruffian appeared 
at the gate, with his sword broken in two; 
but on obtaining a sabre from one of the 
sowars, he returned to continue his infernal 
labour, The Nana was in the hotel close 
at hand during this horrible tragedy ; and 
when informed that all were dead, he gave 
s that the doors should be closed for 


order: 
the night, and guards put over the place. 
That night the Nana gave a nautch ball to 


his friends in Cawnpore. 
Harly in the morning of the 16th, the 


Nana gave orders that the doors should be 
opened, and that all the bodies inside should 
be flung into a well within the compound; 
but as it was far too small to contam so 
Fitchett considered it was 


rpetrated 


Titchett, the act was pe EENES Sillon 


ing, and while Genera 
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the testimony of one near to, and 
an eye-witness of the act of PEDE 
corroborates the account first received In 
its material parts. Of the hellish outrages 
perpetrated within the walls of that a 
compound, no living tongue was spare 2 
tell; and in the returns that have appeare 
in reference to the punishment of the mu- 
tinous sepoys found in the city, and of the 
miscreant through whom the orders of the 
Nana were conveyed to the butchers em- 
ployed in the wholesale sjaughter of 205 
helpless women and children,* there is no 
| clue to the fact (if, indeed, it 1s one), that 
more than one of the three ferocious instru- 
ments of the Nana’s malignity—i.e., the 
butchers and the Velaitee—were, either at 
the recapture of the city, or at any other 
time or place, identified and punished. 
Upon the defeat of the Nana’s troops on 
the 16th, Fitchett fled, with his new friends 
the sepoys, to Futteghur; and during his 
stay there, it would appear, by the account 
he has rendered, he frequently saw a lady 
whom he recognised as the daughter of a 
late superior officer at Cawnpore, but who 
was then under the protection of a sowar, 
who had fled with her from Cawnpore after 
the first massacre. The lad affirmed that 
he was repeatedly shown into the room in 
which the lady sat, where he was ordered to 
read extracts from English newspapers which 
the rebels received from Calcutta, he being 
employed by them for the purpose of trans- 
lating the news, in which they took great 
interest, and more especially so in that 
which related to the war in China. He 
said further, that the lady had a horse with 
a English side-saddle, which the sowar 
ad procured for her, and that she rode 
close beside him along the line of march, 


with her face veiled. When the British | 


troops approached Futtechur, ord 
ers were 
set to the sowar to give the ‘lady up; ae 
€ again escaped with her, and, it was sup- 
posed, ey to Calpee. 
e fatigues of the campai 
J paign, and t} 
T ai ident before Mujidiah S 
; ot December, had seriously im- 
Paired the health of Lord Clyde, ENE 
ls return to Lucknow, was compelled to 
Hellas his desire for active service and to 
sdcitate a return t è 
interval of repose. po ea 


gorenty perplexing difficulty arose to the 
taken of the Bee sean view 


e arages at Nagarcoil by the 
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British resident at Tray: 
to justify the Nairs of taoi Who appeared 
preposterous notion, that, } patei 
clamation, they were Tent TA ya 
enjoyment of every obsolete nett 
lege in connection with their ° 3 
gious customs, or the exclusiee lar reli, 
their caste. To encourage the . 
also of the various creeds 
imagine they might again reve 
it had been the object of 
for years past to repress a i 
would simply ave led A pem vata, 
tion of all rule whatever, except tah 
the sword ; since, if the letter at ca ts 
clamation was to be rigidly intenet 
a 


ae and Otherg 
9. India, to 
tl rt to practices 
ne government 


and held to, in the sense assumed it woul 
be impossible to maintain the sal me 
enactments which had abolished, ana ww 
natives of India, the grossest and aay 
revolting of their superstitions. The Pa 
riahs, for instance, as of old, might be 
compelled to wear bells; and Nairs might 
once more shoot the Nayadi, whose shadow 
is projected on their persons: the Todars 
might perpetuate the custom of killing 
their female children, and indulge in the 
enjoyment of a. plurality of husbands: 
fanatics might again claim the privilege to 
swing on hooks at their festival of the Chur-. 
rockpoojah ; and the rite of Suttee would 
again belch forth its unholy and consuming 
fires, in defiance of humanity and reason. 
But it was quits clear, that whatever am- 
biguity might exist in the rendering of an 
English state document into the vernacular 
dialects of India, such never for a moment 
was intended to he its effect; and it wa 
therefore important that it should z 7 
nounced to the people of India, tha ie 
rites and customs protected by Pele cs 
mation were not those which eens 
rejected, and which the laws had for 1%, 
strenuously endeavoured to rP ic high- 
was absurd to suppose that the pu e closed 
ways of a city must necessari ement to 
because of some imaginary ae by the 
the neighbourhood of a paz? sing its 

funeral of a low-caste native pe t females 
that it could be permitted, m 
who had covered their breasts SO tipped 
delicacy, should be maltreate 

in the streets, because women ade 0 
caste chose to consider that ey of 
the distinctive and exclusive 

own superiority. Thus a 
sary at once to enforce, 
fication whatever, the oP 
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in the royal proclamation, which dir 
affected the point in dispute, but ee 
| | fanatics of high-caste desired to E hE 
namely, the paragraph which ETa 
“all the Queen’s subjects” to SU MEE 
selves to the authority of those whom e 
| jesty had appointed to administer the ew 
ernment of her Indian empire. It a a) 
important that it should be eE 
i understood by the people, that the a 5 
ment was determined to repress aie 
strong hand, all indignities aay S 
| tions offered to the natives of any seen 
upon the plea of caste privileges, Povero 
lowly might be their rank in the native 
populations. A new element of dissatisfac- 
tion had „thus been engendered by the 
partial misinterpretations of the royal 
document ; which it became essential to 
check in its earliest phase, by supplying a 
correct key to the native reading of the 
proclamation—the want of which had been 
| mischievously demonstrated by the out- 
rages at Tinnevelly and Travancore, as well 
| as by the difficulty suddenly presented to 
the governments of Bombay and the Pun- 
jab, by a perplexing question as to the 
positive sense in which the terms “ British 
subjects” were to be taken, as distinguished 
from the expression “our subjects ;” both 
of which were used in the proclamation, 
and the doubtful application of which had 
| been seized as an authority for the display 
| of most objectionable feeling on the part of 
the native races of high-caste. The defini- 
[|| tion of those particular terms, in the seuse 
| in which it was desired they should be 
understood, afforded occasion for a vast 
amount of correspondence between the 
viceroy and his licutenant-governors, which 
ended rather in evading the point mooted, 
than in a lucid exposition of it; and the 
real interpretation was left to the practical 
teaching of the “civil and military authori- 
ties, as occasion arose for their interposition. 
The rebellion had now, as & nationa 


movement, died out; and the few-and-far- 
f the seat of 


between rumours W hich reached 

government towards the end of March, pos- 
sessed but a faint degree of interest, as 
well from their uncertain truthfulness ig 
from the unimportance of the OECO 
which they referred. Tt was ee pt 
instance, on the 92nd of the eae > pat 
the Nana, with a short distance 


encamped at SET tit 
> Tir yontier; WS 
beyond the Lirhoot iot i Goruckpore; a2 


rebels were marching iP 
i G 


]| the jung 


that two co Ei 
had been one cae of H.M.’s 84th regiment 
rumours, wine a aE attack : but these 
occasioned both alarm pea would have 
now scarcely inflicted a pe ING 
ness. The mighty evil Pane Pas 
lion had been so Ae a popular rebel- 
these isolated cases ray crushed, that 
were almost unnoti a petty annoyance 
Ee ls noticed, and certainly wer 
ared for; although the for y VEG 
hering’ to ‘the bene in a still ad- 
tory was sufficiently nie opal fegi 
s s ous to render 
Ena vigilance necessary on the part of the 
= r observation, under Brigadier 
orsford, at Beyram Ghat. A movement 
of these rebels was notified in the following 
telegram from the secretary to the gov- 
ernment of India, at Calcutta, to the home 
government, on the 23rd of March :— 

“ Since the date of my last message, the 
rebels, under the begum and Ram Sing, 
have recrossed the river Gunduk, and have 
marched westward through the Nepaul Terai. 
On the 16th of March, about 200 rebels, sup- 
posed -to be an advanced party, entered the 
Toolseypore territory. The main body, with 
the chiefs, were said to be at Bhootwal, about 
twenty-five miles east of the Toolsey pore 
boundary. They are believed to number 
about 5,000, including women and children. 
Brigadier Kelly was to have been at Lotun, 
thirty-six miles from Bhootwal, on the 18th 
instant. The province of Oude continues 
tranquil; the disarming of the country, and 
the demolition of the forts, progress satis- 
factorily. 

« Information has been received from 
Chundeyree, that the Rao Sahib, with 
2,000 cavalry, arrived in the Chundeyree 
district on the 13th instant; and arrange- 
ments were made for pursuing him. Over- 
tures of surrender had been received both 
from the Rao and Feroze Shah, who are 
both said to be anxious to come in. Tantia 
Topee, when last heard of, was threading 
les on the Chumbul, under the 
assumed name of Rao Sing.” 

The only results, for some time, known 


of the movements above reported, were, that 
the force with Rao Sahib occupied itse 


i i istrict in 
i sne and harassing the district 1 
in plundering auc Boe einen 


which it had become located; an0 
accordance with the usua e of the 
chief, he fled with his troop 


nts 
Jearned that detachme awards him. 
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qui vive dwi 
March, the re 


ng a part of the month of 
vival of an old eee Eee 
r 186 our era, Wé 
Sieh Bete py ‘the author of 
D° 5 7 
a (a Sikh of Jubbulpore), 1t CS agent 
that in the year mentioned, t oe At 
should arise in their strength as a race 
i rior terminate the Christian 
mighty warrlors—ex Preah alavels 
Kaffirs, keep Englishwomen as gee ae 
and restore the supreme power 0 i 
Khalsa. This prognostication came Ag 
light under the following come a 
An old officer, of superior rank in the Si 
force stationed at Lahore, named Cheytee 
Sing, was suspected of treasonable a 
tices in conjunction with a fakir, name 
Bhood Sing, who, in the course of his pil- 
grimage, had found his way to the before- 
named city. The house of the Sikh officer 
was searched, and papers were found con- 
nected with the prophecy mentioned, copiés 
of which had been secretly but very exten- 
sively distributed among the people. The 
prediction was, doubtless, agreeable enough 
to the parties expectant ; but if was wo- 
fully disastrous in its immediate and un- 
anticipated consequences to those concerned 
in its promulgation, as the Sikh and his 
confederate were seized, tried, convicted, 
condemned to five years’ penal servitude at 
the Andamans, and were on their way 
thither in chains within forty-eight hours of 
the discovery—an example of promptitude 
which, although it somewhat disturbed the 


justice, was of infinite service in repressing 
belief in 
t authority 
in 1863; and as the first duty of all gov- 
by repres- 
manifested 
was most 


e transmission of the n ‘ 
ruckabad from the awab of Fur. 


ad, for m 
Oxi i 
oS the siege at Lucknow, been 


: ns — 
, | of the court in the following term tial ba 


promoted tò an adjutaney ; 
police, and it happened that th e 
the nawab was entrusted t oe Cus 
of that corps of which the adjutant 
command. During the journe a 
who by this time had bean, A Nay, 
peril into which he had fallen o feel 
tary surrender, and was natural] a v 
to avert it if possible, made ae de 
the commander of the escort thn al 
servant, with a view to esca rough his | 
although the officer rejected, a o | 
delivered his prisoner in safety, he diac) | 
report to his superiors. The citcutist w 
by some means, became known es | 
authorities, and the adjutant was in turn ff | 
under arrest and sent to Agra for tual | 
court-martial, -and the charge of eines 
ponding with the prisoner upon the subject | 
of a bribe for his escape, being established 
by documentary evidence in the possession 
of the adjutant, he was thereupon sentenced 
to degradation from his rank, and to six 
months’ imprisonment. Three men of the 
escort were also sentenced to a like period | 
of imprisonment, for complicity in the error 
of their commander. 
In due course the nawab was put upon | 
his trial for treason, and for the aggravated | 
outrages perpetrated upon Europeans a 
Futteghur in the early days of the revolt.* | 
The evidence on both points was pee 
trovertible, and he was adjudged guilty o 
all the crimes alleged against him, and aa 
tenced to death. On the day the pige 
of the court was delivered, the teak 
hall of his palace, in which the e | 
place, was crowded by an anxious ncaa 
of the native inhabitants of nae reat 
who were deeply impressed with | of 
around them, as were also th cea || 
civil and military officers ara resident 
dents of the station. Upon the Pi odat 


‘ver the 
president proceeded to deliver t 


“Prisoner at the. ban est snvestion 
lasted one month, and vat ep made 
tion that was possible has su have beer 
your guilt or innocence. | wee ntleman 

7 Anglis 
fended by an able E cee ments, Pe oat 
the greatest pains to ante 

* See vol. in Ps 
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ee NDIAN MUIN 
‘of the. peinous amen eae AN MUTINY, 
sion © which you were ch the, cominic. [ann eae [SENTENCE 
has also endeavoured to arged; and h regard to three va. ENCE OF DEATH, 
| Jease by every argu procure your r e reason to Deli C poor natives =~ = 
technical nature ean of a legal re- | similar man leve that other (and here is 
| assist your cause ies “3 thought =o one was faite oe one ee in a 
i: ae : verthel Å| others wen ARANON ault was, th 
| judges, sitting calml ess, we thr rs were carry} IS salt, a , that 
hear the case ee y and deliberatel aree] <“ And ee E ERE that the 
and aga y to] crimes? 18 your ters, 
Buen ene decided that Inst you, have Henig! bathr oe for all thes 
| arriving eae S i S 1g t 
In EERE at this ju E are guilty. | has $ your wretched a you were afraid a 
| To believe that we hav 2 do not for an ee een forfeited) a UR, after all 
| belief to every word ave given implici inous soldi av the hand à 
3 ttered plicit | pu se os ae and s of the 
| ness for the prose uttered by every wi puppet in the h that yo 
| tion, or y wit- | of Bed O Der tet o ® 
E Towed a cution, or that w whom were. of heir lead 
i ne weight that i e have | Even if i ot your own ki Tapane 
to the evidence f ght that it wa en if it we n kith and li 
« or the defene as worth | position re true that you qe? 
3 Yon yourself have never K much "nihat 3 ea Maap this 
q D e facts—i.e., the series tempted to | scendant igemandics it showed Git how 
readfu crimes whi mTrencelonithocal apaa DS and repres e de- 
REER popes icha have conferred r KR hitherto cal nae oe family and 
yuckabad, and whi i utteghur and Fur-]i at and manly qualiti i Tindostaw for 
b ch have led impossib] ly qualities! But it is qui 
rought to the pan Ao ec to your being G5 40 e to believe that a PE quite 
risoner at r of justice. And g | 1s true, even if ther this plea of dure 
prisoner at the bar, conside . And now, | ample and t here had not been prod a 
crimes with the EA ae are the] “You se evidence resis cen 
your judges have on of which we, | Christi re able to save the li of 
STET T convicted you. To Pace a and you twice di  diyesilo3 
ore isis, ¢t r| once to appeas id saye such— 
me ave Inel, T e hat, as far as ease the anger of H 
5 ome e hay. you were sick 9 ey Ce 
ie suffer RR e condemned you | and once Pios aa thought yourself hrs 
Her majesty the Queen’s graci inclinations. Yow Tee feelings and 
nesty has saved you fr gracious am- | soner, and u were not a close pri- 
unis you irom that extr ? you did exerci ] De 
p! nishment for the crime of bei ‘i reme of a ruler in this terri se all the powers 
cipal leader and instigator i ing a prin- | exercise territory; and in their 
rebellion which stigator in treason and | which I 8 ou committed the awful crime 
E a a you sp ungratefully com- | cent vE have onun pai If for the ae! 
Chale you had committed only | river that is crying to us fr i 
at offence, you would h y | river and this land : om this 
ea 2 ld have to pass the | t land we did not sentenc 
ainder of your life i o suffer deata—which i ae ae 
exile. B n a miserable | the -which is merey itself to 
y ut you stand at that P liA cruel death inflicted under your 
pisted first of being accessory after Nie tion on so many victims—we Gal fail in 
act to a wholesale massacre of English ge 3 owiduiy both to God and man. i 
tlemen, ladies and children, wi sen It is for the government which i 
whom nuaren, with most of| master, and s Mae 
y you had been living on terms of inti- | on i f yonma decide finally 
acy—that is, in the language of the law, | of cis es You may rely on the whole 
you received, comforted, and assisted the ae at out of defence being submitted to 
pane a of this massacre; and not only | plore a T, In the meanwhile, I im- 
X at, but honoured and rewarded some P pa repent OTE andio 
amongst them. aa Ta peace with that God whose laws 
rou hav: i 
b “ Secondly, you stand convicted of being r en cane we 
oth accessory before and after the fact, to the | soner was not abl n address eae 
Ea n NE: : ; ot able wholly to maintam his 
ei ed slaug ter of twenty-two Chris- unconcerned demeanour ; and just as th 
aed including amongst them women and enumeration of the fearful E pon h 
A ildren, who were killed for no other cause the court had adjudged him guilty a 
AN that they were Christians—that is, you proached to a close, a change passed ae 
only. received, comforted, and assisted | his countenance, an 


DEEA mior d his look became 
perpotrators of this crime, but you pre- downcast. Soon, however he controlled 
commanded, and his face resume 


LR procured, counse eo his features, d its usual | 
ha, abetted those who took away those un- expression, except that he now continued | 
me, victims from your own door. And, | to cast down his eyes- The sentence of , 
s if this were not enough, you have been death by hanging did not produce any 
Je crime in further outward and visible sign of feeling; 
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convicted: of this same double 
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f remorse TO ate 
-him at any period of the m- 
eee (As soon a the president 
had ‘concluded, the prisoner was led from 
the court, and placed under a oe 
European guard in an apartment 2 E 
fort at Futteghur, where he paca Rune 
confirmation of his sentence by a 
ernor-general. It was generally balire 
that, although the justice of CaO AEN 
penalty was universally admitted, it would, 
for reasons of policy, be commuted to 
ransportation for life. - 
F “The case of the rajah of Mitawlee Lonee 
Sing also occupied the attention of the tri- 
bunal about the same time that the crimes of 
the nawab of Furruckabad were under in- 
vestigation. The rajah was charged with 
having been a leader of revolt during the 
outrages of 1857-’8, his treason being ag- 
gravated by brutality and avarice; he 
having, for the sum of 8,000 rupees, be- 
trayed into the hands of the begum of 
Oude the following fugitives from Sceta- 
pore, who had sought his protection at 
Mitawlee, in June, 1857—viz., Captain 
Patrick Orr, with his wife and daughter; 
Sir Mountstuart Jackson and his sister 
Madeline; an orphan girl, daughter of the 
civil commissioner of Seetapore (Mr. Chris- 
tian, who was murdered, with his wife and 
son, at that place on the 8rd of June, 
1857) ;* Lieutenant G. J. H. Burnes, and 
Sergeant-major A. Morton; all of whom, 
except Mrs. Orr and daughter, and Miss 
Jacksont (Sophia Christian having pre- 
viously died), were murdered at Lucknow 
on the 17th of November, 1857.¢ The 
miscreant, Lonee Sing, was convicted of 
treason and murder upon the most con- 
eae ence m received sentence of 
ansportation for life, his property bein 
confiscated to the state. Tron this iene 
the sordid traitor appealed to the supr 
government; but mitigation in such r a 
would have been a wrong t go) GED 
While the sword Be to aking: 
: usti 
plied for the Bishan of auilt Be 
state was not unmindful of the claims upon 


its gratitude for services rendered. Amo 
many others, of various rank and anni 
2 


and no emotions O 


; See vol. i., p. 203. 


The following anno 

The following uncement from a Calcut 
ence to. this young lady, apered. a 

K í OW, 

s at Miss Jackson, who was so oe 

ed at Lucknow, was marrieq in March 

ipin b Mr. Jackson, of the Bengal civil 

anning presented the bride with 


ae SS 
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who had distinguished th 185, 
loyalty and usefulness, wo elve s 
oa y ness, Were th yi thej 
Kurnaul (to whom was grant c uawa) 
of revenue equal to 5,000 a sa ar mission 
and a dress of honour, vai Per any m 
rupees, presented in full durba at 10,000 
rajahs of Furreedkote a 
who were also specially regarded hedabaq 
honour and reward. Of the fe 
rajah, it is recorded, that th S 
government, in consideration i 1 e 
able services rendered by him aa valu 
crisis of 1857-8, had directed aie 

future, he should be exempted | >for the 
nishing ten sowars to the irrecy] 
which he had previously been y 
do; that his killut should be raised fp 

seven to eleven pieces; and that his He 
which then was simply Rajah Sahib Fu 
reed Koteea, should be raised to Baa 
Buns, Rajah Sahib Bahadoor Furreed K 
teea.” The services of this individual 
active, and at all times zealous. 


nd Mon, and the 


ar cavalry 


ar 


were 


tened thither with his troops, and guarded 


the ferries for a considerable distance along | 


the banks of the Sutlej, to prevent any | 
accession to the strength of the mutineers. 
His troops also accompanied Major Mars- | 
den to Seykotee, to quell an insurrection | 
raised by a fanatic Gooroo, who was killed | 
in the fray. He assisted General Van 
Cortland in arresting fugitive sepoys who | 
endeavoured to escape through the district, | 
and he contributed 85,000 rupees to the | 
Punjab loan for the exigencies of the sti 
The recognition of services by the nawa 
of Moorshedabad was yet more sit 
tially shown, as, “in consideration of ee | 
valuable services rendered by him AE 
the late mutiny, while exposed to ma 


equired to | 


title, | 


o- | 


| At the first | 
news of the mutiny at Ferozepore,§ he has- | 


and severe temptations and trials, to ad 
him to swerve from his fidelity to the an 
tish government,” the latter dite resi 
a new palace should be erected for aa 

dence, at a cost of three. lacs of rup jnable 


o m1 
The hitherto apparently jnter 


ca 


d harassing * 


series of ever-shifting an months Ps 


neeuvres by which, for many 3 | 
the most active and energelle Oto eset? 
chiefs of Hindostan had cont’ 


; d rubi 
e of pearls an re 
governor-general lent the happy Ti Among i 
Barrackpoor-park for the honar who h d sbi 
bridesmaids was Miss Louisa 3 x 
the perils of the bride ot 
Lucknow. , 380. 
t See ante, pp. 94; 2573 259; oF 
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ursuit, and wear out hi : 
about to terminate, Lyon heme was 
capture of the one individual wie Hie 
Jong formed in his own person th “Chie! 
focus and rallying-point for the ite : a 
bands of Central India. The ae 
yenowned Tantia Topee was about 8 S 
below the horizon; and by the hate 
that ma its declension, the ie 
hopes of the rebel chiefs i 
Ae troved: pepe Liat ve 
One of the most remarkable features of 
the revolt had hitherto been the unswery: 
ing and long-continued fidelity of the 
sepoys, the rebellious natives, and the 
chiefs, towards each other. ‘Treachery is 
the traditionary policy of all Asiatics; and 
the greatest and most successful rulers 
among them have generally risen to empire 
through its instrumentality; while the 
early ascendancy of British power was 
greatly, if not chiefly, aided by it. ‘To pass 
slightly over the long, dark record of 
Anglo-Indian greatness, “the treachery of 
the merchant Ormichund in 1757, estab- 
lished English supremacy in Bengal; and, 
in the same year, the double treachery of 
Lord Clive destroyed the all-powerful Ormi- 
chund—the stepping-stone to power:”* but 
in the rebellion just suppressed, there had, 
until now, been scarcely an instance of it. 


INDIAN MUTINY, 


M 
[INDO TREACHERY, 


them, and many of their 


the consequ c 
concerted strategy paises than of pre- 
offered for the a ae E rewards were 
none were given up, eee chiefs; but 
pee for this unexpected, oe a e 
e, unnational, fidelity was, that the S 
Pl e were incredulous as to the stability of 
ee of the Europeans, and aa 
a mee Semea with the 
b atter 
succeed in the struggle; heen oe 
hand, it was predicted, that when ioe 
were really satisfied the mastery was mth 
the British, they would aid them. Battle 
after battle followed, all ending in victory 
The British columns closed in from the 
south on all sides, defeating the enemy as 
they advanced, and wresting from him his 
strongest fortresses. 
was taken; Oude laid prostrate; and Ro- 


battles were rather 


hilcund overrun by the victorious troops: | 


but no sign of treachery was exhibited 
among the rebels. 


was little other than. marvellous. 

But, at length, a revulsion to the natural 
state of Hindoo feeling commenced, and 
the old leaven of insincerity began to work 
upon the native character. The earliest 
instance of its appearance was in the case 
of a Brahmin at Gwalior, who, in August, 


Rewards were offered for delivering up 
rebel sepoys, sufficiently stimulating in ordi- 
nary cases—fifty rupees for each one armed, 
thirty for each disarmed; yet the people 
did not deliver them up, although, after 
battles in which sepoys were defeated, they 
were straggling singly all over the country. 
On the march in search of the enemy, the 
English commanders could either obtain no 
information at all, or such only as misled 


276; 280. 

ls of this plot are from a 
private letter from Gwalior:—“ As many different 
accounts of the following affair may get into cir- 


culation, I am anxious to give you the true version, 
which tends to raise still higher the loyalty of the 
Bombay army, as exemplified by, the undermentionon 
men of the 2ath regiment of native infantry. be 

havildar-major of the above 
l Sing, reported to his ad- 
dit, named Wamun Bhut, 
was endeavouring to 
named Doorga 


* Martin’s India, pp. 
+ The annexed detai 


tamper with him an 7 Jildar- 
era and from what he had said, the havildar 


there were others concerned in the 


i ad, if allowed. 

ntl tne alty of Grr naan t And 
e na ur 

P hief conspirators. This oere 

mmanding Ome ap 

tion, the following plan 


Was communicate’ L 
tain Little; and, with his sanc 


d| repeat here. 


1858, had endeavoured to instigate some 
sepoys, Hindoos of Oude, to induce the 
25th Bombay native infantry to join the 
Nana. The sepoys were treacherous: they 
pretended to approve the plot; obtained all 
necessary information ; joined the conspi- 
rators; and then ‘sold them to their offi- 
cers. Such was the first instance of 


5 


mol ] Such an unanimity of | 
fidelity, so foreigu to the Asiatic character, | 


Delhi fell; Lucknow | 


Hindoo treachery to Hindoos. The next, | 


was adopted, and h { 
the ae named Punnoo Ladh. The naik and 
the private went to the city, along with the 
Brahmin pundit, Wamun Bhut, and were by him in- 
troduced to another Brahmin, named Ball Kissen 
Baba. 
Suffice it to say, that after fararen 
` e to 
ing them on the ‘Toolsee and Gunga-panee, i 
them he had a purwana from the Nana Sahib, 
authorising him to raise 
for the Peishwa’s poring 
to seduce the Hur 
from their allegiance to the British government, ant 
get the rebels DON te che nubi 
i i wa 
ot ee in ee That they were: to 
o 


by 
do as much could by 


their officers, 
that the day 
rebels under the Rao 


y 


ad ‘much more 


a private of the 25th also let into | 


Their conversation would be too long to © 


| = 
oe OSS 


| | dangerous, persevering, and elusive of the 


TANTIA TOPEE.] 


HISTORY OF THE 


as developed in a higher 
nd at a later period ; iy 
k of treachery had recommenced. 
| All w between the rebel horts and 
| their leaders was shaken; and it peme 
| likely that the emulation among them 7 on d 
: now be in striving to obtain pardon by eng 
| first in denouncing each other. The Beek 
| of the rebellion was broken ; for the 2 k 
| in the vertebral pillar which had hitherto 
| supported it, was rent asunder ; and the 
| energies of the government of India were 
| henceforth to be directed to the restoration 
| of order, rather than to the punishment of 
| crime, E 
| The capture of Tantia Topee, the most 


| as will be seen, W 
| grade of society, @ 


, rebel leaders, was immediately preceded by, 
| one or two successful skirmishes, with. the 
i troops under his. command;. and the out- 
| line of these operations may be- described 
| as follows. It has already been stated that 
| several of the chiefs had surrendered to the 
English commanders in different localities ; 
and the exigencies of the struggle had at 


length become so desperate in every direc- 
tion, that it was confidently expected 
despair and regret would quickly compel 
most of the other leaders to give themselves 
up. With this idea, Sir R. Napier was 
occupied in watching the jungles of Seronge, 
in the heart of Central India, and about 
213 miles directly south of Agra. At the 
same moment, the Rao Sahib and Feroze 
Shah were at Mungrowlee, some thirty 
| miles distant, on their way to Chundeyree ; 
while General Wheeler, who had marched 


j conversation of the same stamp. The naik re- 
turned, and duly reported all hs had seen oe 
heard ; and he was certain there were others in the 
conspiracy. From the difficulty of seizing and 
securing the rebels in a large city, it was determined 
not to allow the havildar-major (whom they were most 
ar neet) to go there, being fully convinced 
at if he did. not: go to see them, they would 
eventually be induced to come to him, which would 
ensure a better chance of securing them. The plot 
went on ripening for days, the naik duly re- 
porting a penis that occurred; until one day the 
naik and | t Dy- appointment in a 
in the city, the before-mentioned two ee 
also a chief’ conspirator named Khannoo ane a 
w, Who showed and read 


w them the above purwa om the Peishwa. - At 
f í on Sunday, the 29 
Mat (ee the naik made an a oe ae 
aan „chief and pundit, Govind Row, to meet 
fon r-major under a large tree, a little ‘way 


K mp ees day, and they Were to bring 
rime aster, were 
it; and it was arranged, Shen 


id 


[AD 1g 
1859 
from Saugor on the 4th y 
5 sa of Mar 
the outlets of escape on the nb to shut 


first to Ratghur, then to Baer) moved 
thence to Korrai, where, on ue ode, and 
gave up the chase, © 18th, he 
The rebels had now reached C} 

and were within twenty miles of eye 
Little’s column at Lullutpore- Ngadiep 
officer, in ignorance of the positi but 

enemy, moved, on the 13 10n of th 


th, fro 

5 mt 

named place to Pahlee, without me 

ing even a straggler from the flyitis ae 
5 Campg 


of the rebels. General Napier %5. 

inaction, now determined’ upon te by 
the Seronge jungles, that he mig tea 
sible, beat up the enemy’s quarts posi 
force under Colonel Rich, another ee 
Colonel Meade, a wing of the 92nd Ha 
landers, and the brigade of Colen 


‘Salis, moved into the jungles, taking different 


directions. The disposition of th 

was e T De Salis pate 
the Trunk road north to Budrunghur. 
Colonel Rich going through the jungles to 
his right, at a distance of five or six miles; 
the 92nd to the right of Colonel Rich; and 
cavalry on the right of the 92nd;—these 
parallel lines all joining at Budrunghw. 
On the 25th of the month, the 92nd arrived 
at that place, and immediately went on to 
Goonah, where the cavalry arrived in the 
morning, and the infantry im the afternoon, 
the patrols of Colonel De Salis retiring to 
Ragoghur: but, during these movements 
hitherto, not a single rebel was seen or 
heard of; the villagers, who appeared pro- 
foundly ignorant of all useful intelligence, 


ing 


the havildar-major went to meet them, eee one 
should go quietly on horseback as if i P in 
pleasure, get near the tree, and seize t 5, Dea 
The rebels did not come up on Monday, as} seized, 
but on Tuesday, the 31st, they came, were 

and the purwana found on A 
Two officers an” the 


the naik poimted oni i 
successful, the Brahmin pun i 
seized in the lines on Wednesday me joated 
havildar-major.” Later intelligence, 7A = aghe 
ina letter dated the Sth of September with the 
| four gentlemen Pandies detected pen own from the 
25th regiment of native infantry, wer 3 
guns on the 7th instant. Pde 
these would-be traitors, have yi to t 
valuable information, which h 

hension of ay po 
trial, and probably we sha! a 
2 little “net “orale This plac? gular 
as large as Bombay, and seems 
sedition.” 


(ee 
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only knew that they had heen there t 
days or a fortnight previous, and tite 
could not, or would not, give ane fa fist 
information: the jungle was T Ta 
enctrable, and the columns met witt m 
mense difficulty in the attempt O AE 
through it. One officer (Captain M 
repeatedly climbed trees, to ante oe 
possible, some opening by which the cavalr 
might advance; and Colonel Rich Fa 
compelled to cut down a considerable ak 
tent of forest, to open a road for his im 
fantry on camels. Colonel De Salis’s 
patrols lost their way, and one of them 
came upon Colonel Rich’s camp. Colonel 
Lockhart’s commissariat arrived at Rago- 
ghur, instead of Goonah, having taken a 
youte south-westward, instead of due north. 
The day after the troops reached Goonah 
an order from General Napier directed a 
movement upon Arone, some twenty miles 
distant. 
On the 30th of March, Sir R. Napier still 
lay at Seronge, and De Salis’s brigade at 
Ragoghur; the rebels being still undis- 
covered, but supposed to have separated 
into small parties—the bulk of them being 
on the Parbuttee river, south-west of Nur- 
singhur. Whilst thus unsuccessful in this 
part of Central India, somewhat of better 
fortune crowned the operations in the dis- 


Up to the 
several ache March, therefore, the 
the rebel bands to eee ane 
baffled, and wearict nee lair, were fairly 
exertions. But this es unprofitable 
cae was about to fetta? ae oat r 

nd of April, a portion of th fo ider 
the command of General N F PED Wmi 
with a body of the i aby ‘te Ses bes 
jungles, and signally defeated them ; “Van 
Sing, rajah of Powrie (a fortress au 
J hansie), who was with the rebels sue 
dering himself to Colonel Mende imed 
ately after the action; and by the instru- 
mentality of this defeated traitor, the cap- 
ture of his chief, the redoubtable Tantia 
Topee, was eventually accomplished. 

Immediately after the successful rencontre 
of the 2nd of April, the columns under 
Colonels’ De Salis and Rich, and Captain 
Bolton, made a combined movement in the 
jungles, and, on the 3rd, succeeded in dis- 
covering a’strong body of the rebels under 
the Rao Sahib, Feroze Shah, and Tantia 
Topee, whom they attacked and dispersed 
with great‘loss. : 

The circumstances attending this’ for- 
tunate occurrence were as follows:—On 
the 8rd of April, Captain Bolton, the 
assistant-quartermaster-general, assisted by 
his spies, discovered the lurking-place of 


tricts lying eastward. The rebels Ronmast 
Sing, of Rewah, and Furzund Ali, who 
had ordered the attack and murder of the 
railway engineers at Etawah,* were pursued 
by Captain Venables with a portion of the 
97th regiment, and Captain Rushton with 
some Madras rifles, into the territory of the 
rajah of Singrowlee, where, in their panic, 
they separated. The pursuit, however, con- 
tinued, and a portion of the fugitives were 
caught at Saleia, in the neighbourhood of 
Punnah, where they were severely cut up. 
Another body of them made their way from 
Doodee, westward, along the Soane, and got 
into the Rholas hills—some of them even 
finding their way into the Sonthal beet, 
where they were roughly used by the inha Me 
tants, who refused to eS the eR T 
iv Pe j : ne. 
driven from this Chee ae a tay Oo 


i i ‘i 
the Ganges by means of the Parte to 


Jhoola, or such expedien 
pines. ae idine Ghauts, and 
hand, carefully avoiding ig an Pk 


a time €s- 
ibutive sword whic 


f| ment. They disappeared, 


h | of 300 cavalry, 


the rebels. They were amongst the hills, | 
at a place called Goonjaree, about twelve 
miles from De Salis’s camp, and it was 
therefore resolved to attack them. Captain 
Bolton discovered a path through the jungle 
practicable for men. and horses, and by 
this route the main body of the brigade 
marched upon the enemy ; the remainder, 
with the baggage, proceeding by the direct 
road. About nine o’clock it was discovered 
that the enemy were doubling yound the 
right of the main body, and on the other 
side of the hill. The force accordingly . 
counter-marched for some distance; and, | | 
upon ascertaining the position. of the enemy, 
the column was formed in skirmishing ue 
the 8th hussars keeping to the right, ma 
was the only ground where cavalry ee 
act. After advancing for nearly i; ae 
through thick jungle, the ene Ta Adie 
under a large tope of trees at 


i i for a mo- 
hills. This, however, i and all aes : 
a : eri ours, until a ody 
them were lost forai ranted and equipped, | 
d out of some deep nual 


f the baggago then | only 


suddenly dashe 
upon a part 0 


9 


| than ten or twelve men. 


| sepoys. 
| pillage, i ted 
| to have indulged in a good deal of boasting 


DEFENCE OF A VILLAGE. | 
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protected by a few is oP ee 
some men of the 10th native z ie 
combined strength did not amount to mor 

Few as they were 
in numbers they were in no ae daunted, 
but presented a bold front to t ‘a se 
and by their rapid fire prevented t ag Bs i e 
of the baggage from being carried off. : y 
were, however, unable to save the ane 
master of the 10th native infantry, who 
was hacked to pieces by the murderous 
While engaged in their work of 
the Gwalior guardsmen are stated 


at the expense of the brigade in front. 
They were continually demanding to know 
where the brigade was, so that they might 
have an opportunity of cutting up the whole 


| force. They disdained, they said, to fight 


with a few scattered soldiers and camp-fol- 
lowers, and would infinitely prefer cutting 
up our troops en masse. While indulging 
in such empty gasconading, and helping 
themselves to whatever they could lay their 
hands upon, tbey suddenly perceived the 
rear-guard of the 10th mative infantry 
pouring through the trees, and a squadron 
of the Sth hussars debouching upon the 
open. The sowars were in their saddles in 
a moment, and were far in the dense of 
the jungles before the reinforcement could 
reach the baggage. Captain Bolton having 
discovered the place where they had con- 
cealed themselves, a column was detached 
on the evening of the 6th inst. to attack 
them. It consisted of detachments of her 
majesty’s 8th hussars, 95th foot, and 10th 
native infantry, partly on foot, and partly on 
camels. After a march of twenty-four miles 
the rebels were surprised, and at once at- 
tacked. Our troops committed fearful havoc 
amongst them, remembering their cowardly 
and brutal conduct the previous day. 
were shot down and bayoneted in 


and no quarter was either asked or 
A considerable numb 


their escape, but it 
the hands of Rich’ 


The 

inane 
given. 
er managed to effect 
m only to fall into 
1 s column, which we - 
vancing from the opposite ‘Reston A 
number took refuge in a village, which the 

resolved to defend to the last It was su 3 
rounded; but, driven to desperation, th y 
resisted every effort t Rae 


3 o drive the 
the houses in which they took eter cs 
prevent an unnecessary sacrifice of our 


pias lives, it was resolved to fire the 
X ae, and in a short time the place was 
uveloped in flames. Those who tried to 
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escape were either sabred by n 
E ki ed by t 
1e 


or bayoneted by the infanty dra 
ever, preferred remainiy ye 
until they were consumed: a 
with a stoicism worthy 4 
Those who had sought refusa © 
village were soon hunted up pee tl 
by the cavalry. In the two acti Cut down 
morning and the afternoon X ge of the 
hundred of the rebels Prha aa of siy 
many officers and men of rank ‘nel 
them. A subahdar of the ; 


others Showed that 
ndard of 
en in the 
ody-guard 


of | The rebel b 
of Scindia were conspicuous for the splen. 
dour of their appearance, and the bril 
liancy of their equipments. Their hells 
and pouches shone with polish, and their 
buckles and silver ornaments sparkled jn 
the morning sun. They were all mav- 
nificently mounted; and both riders and 
horses seemed perfect, both as regarded 
equipment, and caparison. 

Some particulars of the action of the 5th 
of April, are supplied by the following letter 
from Mhow :— 

“An express has just reached Mhow, 
with the good news that part of Smith’s 
brigade, consisting of 80 of the 8th hussars, 


150 of the 95th, and 130 of the 10th N.I., | 


the two latter mounted on Samni camels, 
after marching all night on the 4th (twenty- 


three miles), came upon and surpriset 
next morning, 
in the heart of the 
est of Seronge 
Jes due west 0 


at a 


Seronge, and about ten 1 p 
deen-nuggur fort, and near J boh i 
brigade started after them on the 

the rebel party under the Ren 

of their approach, soon horsed, 
direct for the Trunk road, train 
fell in with a portion of the 


they 
: „jes OL Y 
of the brigade, two zbori en on ; 
er 


Ds 
hearllg 
and made 
ere they 


baggag? 
i¢h 


plundered, and killed some 0t“ gt 

of whom was a Buropear ad to pave 
the 10th N.I. They then app manta Tope? 
turned north, and united pone r emnselt 
and Feroze Shah, who t ove kest part 7 
securely encamped in take ps0 
the jungles. The prison aga others Prat 
whom were Bengal sepoy™ lee 


T Caa 


of Scindia’s body-g0"" Govind wor? 


Tantia, Feroze Shab, ai 


[a 
: =< 


bye 


nan»nwdayob 


er so” 
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up. 


resent. One man of some distinct: 
among them, and supposed to eae ee 
named, was cut down by an 8th Hussite 
Of the 800 rebels at the beginning of he 
encounter, 350 at least were killed ; le 
Eoee 
ed; but many 
of our men are reported missing, having 
doubtless lost themselves in the jungle A 
large quantity of haggage, and some camels 
horses, and ponies fell into our hands.” 

After the fight, Tantia Topee separated 
from the Rao and Feroze Shah, ond again 
ran to cover; but his haunt was known to 
his late confederate and friend, Maun Sing 
of Powrie; and, upon his treacherous ine 
formation, the chief was captured by Colo. 
nel Meade’s force on the 7th of April. The 
following telegram, from Colonel Meade to 
Lord Elphinstone, officially announced the 
event :— 

“ From Mahoodra, viá Sepree, 8th April, 
half-past six r.m.—Tantia Topee captured 
by this detachment, with Maun Sing’s 
assistance, last night. He is now a prisoner 
in camp, awaiting orders for his disposal.” 

After the defeat and dispersion of the 
rebels on the Sth and 6th of April, both 


while 


|| Feroze Shah and the Rao Sahib were lost 


sight of for some time, although supposed 
to be still lurking in the jungle. In the 
meantime the double traitor, Maun Sing, 
was busied negotiating with the English 
commander for the betrayal of Tantia 
Topee, as the price of his own safety ; but 
having surrendered to Colonel Meade, as 
stated, immediately after the action of the 
2nd of April, he took up his quarters in 
the English camp at Sepree. About mid- 
night on the 3rd, he sent word to the 
colonel, that Agret Sing, with other rebels, 
were in the Parone jungles, ten miles off, 
and might be surprised. Meade at once 
started with a detachment to effect: this ; 
but it turned out that the party was sixteen 
miles distant, and the detachment did not 
reach their neighbourhood till the sun ye 
The consequence was that they Cee 
clothes, pugties, &¢., on te 


l Fecting reluc- 
aun Sing, affecting TN: 
Na Ic out about Tantia 
f the 7th, when at 


leaving their 
ground; and 
tance, would i spea š 
Topee till the afternoon O° ~, 

leng ii after much discussio, AG Ane 
to make the attempt Ho ee sige in- 
At his request, @ small EV and sent 
fantry was placed under his e Maun Sing 
quietly to Parone that eroa ae in the 
having previously g0n® ier 
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[TANTIA TopEE CAPTURED 


Th 
by his people a men w 


eeping, with t i 
Maun Sing seized his arms, ee 


Topee was at ` : 
escaped. got twenty cvs Mee 
Spt date ht Men 
um, and i i 
to return. He would have teas oe ET 
of reach in two hours more. He veer 
once conveyed into Sepreein a dhooly where 
the party arrived on the morning of the 
13th instant. Every precaution was taken 
to prevent escape or rescue; and at first, it 
appears, some indecision was exhibited at 
head-quarters as to his disposal. No na- 
tives were allowed to approach the prisoner ; 
and, on the 14th, an escort was told-off to 


convey him to Gwalior, where the members 
of his family were already confined in the 
fort. During the day, however, in conse- 
quence of a telegraphic communication, the 
order for his removal was cancelled, and it 
was determined he should be tried by 
a court-martial on the spot. While im- 
prisoned in the camp, although heavily fet- 
tered, the demeanour of the betrayed chief 
was dignified and consistent. On the 15th 


he was brought before the military judges, 
the charges on which he was arraigned 
being confined to rebellion, and opposition 
to the British government by force of arms. 
The proceedings occupied the whole day ; 
and the decision of the court was at length 
announced, that he should perish on a scaf- 
fold. When the officer told him, the pre- 
vious day, to prepare for his trial, Tantia 
said that he knew, for fighting against the 
British government, his punishment would 
be death; he wanted no court, and he 
therefore wished to be dispatched (holding 
up his manacles) from this misery, either 
from a gun or by the noose, as quickly as 
possible. He did not wish to see his rela- 
tives ; but the only thing he asked the gov- 
ernment was, that they would not punish ue 
family for transactions in which they ha 

no concern. The charge on which ieee 
tried was read to him on the previous ay 
in answer to which he mate a statement, 


which was committed to writing, an TA 
wards read to him by a moonshee, to W 


i i jonally correct- 
listened attentively, occasion C 
a “the statement, which he ultimately 


signed in good English characters —Tantia 
D 


Topee.” 


i iption of the 
ithe following personal deh 


== 


| doomed chief, 
| nine year’s 


| head, of gre 


| js covered _ gre: 
ir, Wi i whiskers 
| hair, with beard, moustache, and 


| expressive, 


| and prepares 
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is from a letter dated “ Se- 
‘ee, April 14th »—* Tantia Topee is forty- 
Pea of age; stands about five feet six ; 
js stout and well made; has a pretty large 
at breadth from ear to ear. It 


pountifully with .strong grey 


to match. His cheek-bones are slightly 
elevated; and his black eye, under sharply- 
arched eyebrows, is clear and m ae, 
Altogether, his features are intelligent an 
denoting decision, energy, and 


|ment. The finding of thec 


ability. Tantia is a Brahmin ; and the 
Brahminical cord is always very religiously 
placed over the ear when he goes out of his 
tent to prepare his meals, &c. He performs 
his ablutions, goes through his genuflexions, 
and devours his khanna once 
a day, with all the strictness and religious 


ceremonies of his caste, having members of 
the Brahmin caste there to attend him. 
His execution was announced to take place 
at 4 p.m. on the 18th; so I proceeded to 
where the scaffold was erected. The ground 
was kept by some men of the 24th and 9th 
native infantry, and some of Meade’s horse. 
Tantia was brought from his tent in the 
fort by an escort of the 3rd Bengal Euro- 
peans; and then a considerable square was 
formed, with the gallows in the centre. 
The companies of the 24th and 9th native 
infantry formed one side; the men of the 
14th dragoons and 17th lancers, who had 
come into the station that morning and the 
previous day, were drawn up on another 
side; the detachment of 3rd Bengals and 
Meade’s horse, in considerable strength, 
formed the two remaining sides. A con- 
siderable number of natives were scattered 
all over the plain; and any little elevation 
commanding a view of the’ scaffold, was 
thickly studded with white-clad spectators. 
Tantia had expressed some anxiety to know 


his fat í iti 
ae i e, ar to have it expeditiously exe- 


“< On the brink of the grave he did not w 
À hovering, 


Nor his thread wish to spin o'er again,’ 


ish to keep 


Consequently, at twelve (n i inti 

mated to him that he a ie tei 
that evening. He again feclingly expressed 
aan that, as they were about to take 
a life, the government would see to his: 
aay in Gwalior. Major Reade read the 
c aoa a he, being a resident at Bithoor 

im British territory, was guilty of rebellion 


in wa i iti 
ging par against the British govern- 


and the sentence, that he Hes ‘guilty | 
ged by i 


neck until he was dead. j 
knocked off the leg-irong. } © mistress 
rickety ladder wi a Pawon 
rickety ladder with as much nted the 
handcuffs would allow him: w firm De 
ioned and his legs tied tea then pin. 
there was no necessity for thon tking that 
and he then deliberately put Operations. 
the noose, which being drawn rs read into 
executioner, the fatal bolt was 7 1t by the 
struggled very slightly, and if A Th 
were called to drag him straj ie 
geant of the 3rd Bengals acted aa 
Thus finished the career of the eae 
Tantia Topee, with all the due sl iti 
ae ante 5 emnit: 
of British military routine. When tl R 
pended body became motionless levees 
were all marched off, and the bod att 
hanging for the remainder of tù Ane. | 
After the troops left, a great soani | 
made by officers and others to get a lock of | 
his hair, &e.” E 
Tantia Topee was a Brahmin of the | 
Deccan, having been born in the zillah | 
of Ahmednuggur. He attached himself, at | 
an early age, to the court of the late 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao, and was, from his boy- | 
hood, the constant companion of Dhoon- | 
dia Punt, of Bithoor, commonly called | 
the Nana Sahib. He was well skilled in | 
military tactics, and had made the old | 
predatory system of Mahratta warfare his | 
study. From the hour of his capture to | 
that of his death, he exhibited no symptoms | 
of either trepidation or despondency: He | 


ngman, 
el chief, 


seemed to feel that the end was come; and l 
his general 


it was easy to perceive, 1n, val 
demeanour, that he was quite Hae i 
to yield up the life he had hazarde i a 
the cast of the die. Revolting as wel | 
crimes, he attempted neither pall A 
extenuation. He gave no mercy, tess {0 
sued for none; stern and relen 

the last, he yielded up his 1 


a murmur or a struggle, Deri the | 
symptoms of nature or ae done by | 
scaffold at Sepree, as he must r ing 


a 
EA Se 
æ D 
ee St 
cv > 
esa 


the well at Cawnpore. He dem 
taken any part in the wey 
known that he commande ea S 
one of the divisions of the ii 
army ; and his exploits were m i 
and dashing than those of a 
rebel leaders. He led th? 
tingent in person when 
was burnt, in November, 
ing, however, a severe Tep 
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| pis guns, he crossed the Jumn: 
ig i na, and fell 


| Agra, and sustained a severe repulse at 
the hands of Brigadier-general Greathed. 


| twenty pitched battles, viz.:—The Betwa, 
| Kotarra, Inoor Gowlie, Sindwa, Kurrai, 
| Rajpore, Oodeypore, Pertamburgh, Dhoosa, 


' Burrache, Zeerapore, Koorhana, and Se- 


‘he was defeated, with the loss of guns 


“entry of Sir Hugh Rose into Central 
‘the relief of Saugor, the fall of Garrakota 


(1858, he first crossed swords with Sir 


| of opposing him, ranged themselves under 


ae li Ca TARE 
of Sir Colin ampbell, and losing sixteen of 


Calpee. But here he di 
$ ne did 
remain long. Intelligence of the AO 


India, 


and the perilous position of the rance of) 
jhansie, induced him to evacuate Calpee 
and march southward. On the lst of April, 


H. Rose on n banks of the Betwa, and 
his troops were driven in disorder, by onl 
a handful of the Central India AAO 
from under the very battlements of the 
beleaguered city. He also commanded at 


In the course of twelve months he fought 


z 
Koonch, engagements before Calpee, Gwa- 
lior, Kote-ke-Serai, Sanganeer, Budwarra, 


ronge. In every one of these engagements 
innumerable, and hundreds of his followers. 
During the whole period he had only 
two successes—one at Gwalior and one 
at Esangurgh; and, on both occasions, 
they were over native troops, who, instead 
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fired inan 
ed in anger in hi 
however, 
deficient 


have woke him up to a 


was connected 
be one of the 
phy. It is doubtful, CE 
strange name by which he is known kr : 
Europeans is an invention; a eke 
(‘the weaver artillerist’), or a corruption of” 
his real title as commandant of the Peish- | 
wa’s artillery. His first appearance as a 
recognised leader was at the battle of the 
Jumna, where he appeared as commander- 


in-chief of the army of the Peishwa—so | 


called, we imagine, not because it obeyed 


the Nana, but because its nucleus was | 


formed from the Gwalior contingent. These | 
men—Scindia, their immediate sovereign, 
being openly hostile to them—had no re- 
source but to fall back upon the ancient 


authority of the Peishwa, just as the sepoys 
of the Mussulman states, passing over the | 
king of Oude, fell back upon the emperor 
of Delhi. Tt is curious, by the way, to ob- | 
serve how little the theory of legitimacy, in | 
the European sense, entered into their ideas. 


They looked only to the powers who imme- | | 


diately preceded the British raj. The true 
head of the Mahrattas, for instance, is the 


his banners. Setting aside his skirmishes, 


he encountered, in successive engagements, 


more than a dozen of our 
i| general officers and brigadiers. 


best British 
His first 
Vvanquisher was Greathed; and he was 
succeeded by Rose, Napier, Michel, Roberts, 
Smith, Parke, De Salis, Showers, Benson, 
Somerset, Horner, and Rich, who worsted 
the Pindarree leader wherever they en- 
countered him. His success lay 1m the 
celerity of his marches, his knowledge of 
the country, and the freebooting mienne 
he adopted to obtain supplies. He carne 
along with him neither baggage nor com 
missariat, compelling the countries throug 
which he passed to pro 


thing that his army requzec- 
Neti of this remarkable man appeared 


in a Calcutta paper,* fom which the follow- 
i ted. :— 


ing passages are extrac 
“Tantia Topee, accor 1 
Eon, is a Brahmin, trom the neighbour 
ood of Calpee. Up to 
mutinies he is said to have been a mou 
changer, and probably never 
« The Friend of India. 


vide him with every- j 


heir, whoever he may be, of the Sattara 
family, the descendants of Sevajee. The 
only legitimate Hindoo monarch in Nor- 


thern India, the rana of Oodeypore, was 


defied and insulted by his own troops. = | 

“At the battle of the Jumna, Tantia | 
lanned the most formidable attack with — 
Rose had to contend. | 
esent—retiring, then 
t the very beginning 
strange one tor 


Nah Sir Hugh 
was not, however, pr 
and ever afterwards, at | 
of the fray. His career 1s @ 


a coward ; A 
a mistaken poly, ae 
ak point of his proceedings: ) 
aa d with his countrymen, their pre- ” 
Tantia bas 
i und. 
ly raised armies from the gro 
iets some admirable position, posts | 
th a skill which leads 
ticipate a sever 


ahead to plot ep | 
has already spu? a 

oe se Fe edit Tetea the fall o ye | 

his influence was felt ee ad 

heaviest blows dealt a ar an ae 

| had contrived to secrete ne 


He seizes $ 
his force wi 
generals to an 


i 
i 


t either personal timidity, or || 
ae naamde this habit the |! 
Thoroughly | 
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æ, screened by a small section of the 
es who longed for the old deye 
plunder, he opened communications in 
Scindia’s remaining troops. He secured 

them all. Scindia, aware as he was of the 
| character of his countrymen, finding he 
could not obtain Europeans, met the rebels 
advancing on Gwalior with his own forces. 
They all fled or deserted, except a few of 
his body-guard, and Tantia Topee gained a 
kingdom at a stroke. He had possession 
of the city, the richest remaining to the 
Mahrattas; of its fortress, one of the 
strongest in India; stores to equip a great 
army for the field; artillery in abundance, 
and a treasure estimated at from £1,500,000 
to £5,000,000. He had at least 22,000 
soldiers; and a single victory, a successful 
skirmish against the Europeans, would have 
brought him 100,000 men. The blow was 
felt by every Englishman in India; though 
the natives, who have an instinctive percep- 
tion of the vital points of the empire, con- 
sidered the march of a few hundred men 
into the Delta infinitely more important. 


British, Tantia might have founded a great 
state, rebuilt the Mahratta power, and 
reigned as Peishwa—an office not originally 
hereditary. Sir Hugh Rose, however, ap- 
proached ; the old terrors fell fast on Tantia 
and his followers, and Gwalior was evacuated 
without the contest it deserved. 

“And then commenced that marvellous 
series of retreats which, continued for ten 
months, seemed to mock at defeat, and 
made ‘Tantia Topee’s name more familiar to 
Europe than that of most of our Anglo- 
Indian generals. His reputation, though 
exaggerated by the fact that all other re- 
sistance had ceased, was by no means unde- 
served. The problem before him was not 
an easy one. He had to keep together an 
army of beaten Asiatics, bound by no tie to 
his person, and bound to each other only 


by one common hate and one co 
fear—hate of the British name, and on “of 
the British gallows. He had to keep this 
ill-assorted army in constant motion at a 
pace which should baffle not only the ene- 
mies who pursued him, but the enemies 
who streamed down at right angles to his 
line of march. He had, while thus urgin 
his half-disciplined host to mad fight to 
take some dozen cities, obtain fresh stores 
collect new cannon, and, above al] induce 
recruits to join voluntarily a service which 
promised eal incessant flight at sixty miles 


With an enemy less persevering than the- 
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a-day. That he accomplished 
with the means at his disposal, ; 
ability of no mean kind. 


nged: a 
ributed to ud 


à as his 
totype. Asit was, the Nerbudda nfovedts 
him what the Channel was to Napoleon He 


Ss the 
ay judge 
a great 
ng on the 

; ards Bom. 
bay at a pace which should bafile pursuit 
cross into the Deccan, and raise the true 
Mahratta provinces, and perhaps a larre 
section of the Bombay army. He was dis- 
appointed by movements which form one of 
the most remarkable features of the struggle, 
The government of Bombay could find no 
troops to catch, or even seriously to threaten 
him with capture. But they could and did 
find a succession of movable columns who 
presented themselves at the shortest notice 
at every menaced point. From the moment 
he quitted Gwalior to the moment he sur- 
rendered at Seronge, Tantia Topee found 
but one -great place at once rich in muni- 
tions and undefended. These columns, | 
which moved at first as slowly as British 
columns are accustomed to move, learnt to 
march at last ; and some of the later marches 
of Brigadier Parke and Colonel Napier were 
equal to half of Tantia’s average rate. Still 
he escaped; and through the hot weather, 
and the rains, and the cold weather, and 
the hot weather again, he was still flying, 
sometimes with 2,000 ‘dispirited’ followers, 
and sometimes with 15,000 men. His last | 
experiment was to penetrate into Bie 
but it failed, and he was compelled to doub i 
back on Bundeleund, where all hope ° 
further retreat seems to have left him. E 
took, as Koer Sing did, to the jungle 


was caught, and died. His betrayer, MIR 
Sing, is not held in very high eima Me 
although he carries himself with a lofty $ 


> Q ity, He 
enough at Sepree, his capital city. 
is Henne ER being a fine-looking men 
standing upwards of six feet high. to have 
he reached the camp he appeared fo his 
undergone a great deal of hards He has 
habiliments looking rather worn. plack 
a long black beard, with a very MaE y on 
eye. He had on his head a red p pEi coats, 
his back, one of those thick padde 
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amented with sewing in gold thread ; 
aud, 0n his legs, a pair of silk pantaloons the 
worse for wear. His arms consisted of a fine 
prace of pistols, gold-mounted 3 a double- 
parrelled rifle, with one of those country- 
made swords. Me had 200 followers, but 
twenty only came 1m along with him; all of 
them fine, big, strapping fellows, to all ap- 
pearance likely men for anything. He has 
his tent and his guard under some trees, 
close by the encampment of the European 
detachment, and is the lion of Sepree at 
present. Maun rides out on his prancing 
charger or smart-going elephant, driving 
the latter himself, iron spike in hand, fol- 
lowed by his limited retinue and the tag- 
rag-and-bobtail of: the station. The fellow 
is reported to have met Tantia in an ad- 
jacent village, where he left him under the 
pretext of going to collect his men. In- 
stead, however, of doing so, he rode straight 
to the British camp, and gave the necessary 
information. He then returned to the vil- 
lage, and lay down with the man he had 
betrayed, to have a little sleep. Ata given 
signal, the sepoys of the 9th native infantry 
rushed in and seized Tantia almost before 
he was thoroughly awake. No resistance 
was offered, and the Pindarree leader was 
carried in irons into Sepree. The rest is 
known.” 

While, by the successful operations of the 
British troops, the last fires of rebellion in 
Central India were being trampled out, the 
borders of Nepaul still continued the scene 
of a desultory mountainous warfare, of 
which an idea may be gathered from the 
following glance at the movements of the 
respective forces opposed to each other. 
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We have already seen that the outlets 
from the Nepaul territory, on the Gunduk, 
were to be carefully watched, to prevent 
the possibility of any portion of the rebels, 
with the begum, crossing back into Oude. 
The river Gunduk, as traced upon the map, 
falls into the plains at Soopcor, north-east 
of Goruckpore; and, amidst the hills west 
of Soopoor, at a place called Betaul or 
Bhootwal, the forces of the begum were 
encamped. From this position they might 
either advance into the plains, directly south 
from Betaul, or by a pass to the eastward, 
through which the Gunduk ran. It was 
therefore highly important that these two 
outlets should be effectually closed before 
an attempt could be made to use them. 
Accordingly, Colonel Kelly placed himself 
on the east bank of the river at Boggah; 
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whilst Colonel Simpson, on the west bank, 
took a position at Nichnowl, from whence 
he could watch the two passes leading from 
Betaul iuto the plains. Such, it appears, 
were the relative positions of the several 
forces on the 18th of March. Somewhat 
later, it was ascertained that there was 
nothing to be feared on-the east bank of 
the Gunduk; and both Kelly’s and Simp- 
son’s forces advanced towards Betaul, where, 
on the 25th, Colonel Kelly attacked the 
rebels, drove them back into the jungles, 
and inflicted severe loss upon them, at the. 
same time capturing four of their guns. 
Again, on the 28th, Kelly encountered the 
enemy, and defeated them, capturing, upon 
this occasion, six elephants, 30 camels, and 
more than 800 horses, with a large quan- 
tity of baggage. In this affair about 400 
of the begum’s troops were left dead upon 
the field, and many prisoners were taken. 
The mass of the rebels were then driven 
over the first line of hills on the Nepaul 
territory; the begum, Bala Rao, and the 
Nana, seeking safety beyond the second 
line. A chief, named Mirza Nadir, with 
fifty followers, surrendered immediately 
after the action, and several other leaders 
also applied for permission to come in 
under the terms of the amnesty. In the 
extremity to which the begum and her 
principal adherents were now reduced, Jung 
Bahadoor again chivalrously offered that 
princess, and the Ranee Chunda of Lahore, 
an asylum within his territories; but he 
accompanied the offer with a declaration, 
that if the Nana, or other leaders of the 
rebel troops who had trespassed upon the 
frontier of Nepaul, should fall into his 
hands, he would assuredly deliver them over 
to the British government. 

The almost monotonous calm that pre- 
vailed in Oude for some time after the 
commander-in-chief published his an- 
nouncement that the war was at an end, 
was at length disturbed by some stirring 
events in that quarter. The defeats in- 
flicted on the Oude rebels on the 25th and 
28th of March, have been recently noticed ; 
and the surrender of several personages of 
distinction in the rebel army, which fol- 
lowed those disasters, for a time encouraged 
the belief of a general intention on the 
part of the eneniy to give up the hopeless 
struggle. Such, however, was not the 
case; and, on the 31st of March, a sharp 
engagement between a party of the Ist 
Ferozepore Sikhs and a sk body of the 
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| by a greatly superior 


| rebels retreated at last from the fire of the 
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rebels, which at l 
result to the latter, showed that the sword 


was not yet destined to rest useless in the 
scabbard. The circumstances of this affair 
were described as follows :— 

The lst Ferozepore Sikhs, who, had 
marched from Toolseypore for the Jirwee 
Pass, ten miles off, were attacked en route 
rebel force. The 
regiment was soon completely surrounded, 
and formed square, their baggage being in 
the enemy’s possession for some time. 
Lieutenant Grant, the adjutant, was killed ; 
Lieutenant Beckett most dangerously 
wounded; and another officer (Anderson) 
less severely. According to the Standard, 
Major Gordon also fell. Thirty-five Sikhs, 
and ten of Hodson’s horse, were killed; 
several camp-followers, and a great number 
of men and horses, were wounded. The 


square; aud a battery, with some men of 
the 58rd regiment on the carriages, got up 
just too late to be of service. 

According to the latest intelligence, the 
Rao Sahib and the Nana, with perhaps 
10,000 men, are between the first and 
second range of hills. The Gonda rajah 
and Nusseerabad brigade had gone west- 
ward—a large body turning south, and 
scattering themselves over the districts of 
Nanpara, Bhinga, Gonda, and Bareitch. 
A second encounter now ensued. While 
Brigadier Horsford was pursuing the rebels 
who had fought in the above action from 
the direction of Toolseypore, they appeared 
near Chandanpore, due north of Bhinga. 
Here Major Ramsay attacked them with 
the Kumaon battalion and a squadron of 
the Ist Punjab cavalry, and drove them 
back with loss into the jungle near Toolsey- 
pore. They seem to have dispersed—part, 
on the 6th of April, crossing the Raptee 
near Bhinga; and part going to the jungles 
east of Toolseypore, where Colonel Brasyer 
with part of the Dakharea force, was pur- 
suing them. About 1,000 of the enemy 
attacked Akonah, a fortified village near 
Bareitch, and plundered and burnt it. 

On the 18th of April, a numerous bod 
of rebels were utterly beaten and dispensed 
eight miles from Gonda, on the Fyzabad 
road, by a force under Lieutenant-colonel 
Cormick, consisting of a wing of H.M.’s 
20th, 200 of the Ist Sikh cavalry, and a 
squadron of Hodson’s horse, The rebels 
were chiefly men of the Ist, 58rd, and 56th 


geen amous for having been en- 
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first promised a favourable | gaged in the massacre at Cawn 


or 400 of the rebels were killed: Ge 300 
Jones, of the Sikh cavalry, was eee 
wounded, and two troopers were lille ty 
The commander-in-chief arrived at Delhi 
on his way to Simla, on the 22nd i, 
March, and was received under a salut of 
seventeen guns. The Belooch ree of 
which formed his escort thus far, Sane 
on the 6th of April, vid Sirsa, for Hyde 
abad (Scinde), where they were to be Anat 
tered. His lordship minutely inspected the 
troops, and looked well into their quart 
saw the magazine, the ruins of the Moree 
bastion, Cashmere gate, &e. After in- 
specting the troops, he addressed them, and 
paid a just tribute to the personal appear- 
ance and good conduct of the 2nd fusiliers. 
The natives, it was said, had a curious 
idea about the visit of the commander.iy- 
chief. They evidently thought it was some- 
how or other connected with the punish- 
ment so many felt that they richly de- 
served; and for some days a report pre- 
vailed in the city, that the chief was to 
have.a morah placed on the steps of the 
Jumma Musjid, and, à la Nadir Shah, 
superintend a general massacre of the 
native population. It was a great relief to 
them when they saw that the great conqueror 
had left Delhi as he found it, though they 
could hardly believe that he had been and 
gone without the Salamee due to his 
exalted rank. Several improvements were 
ordered in the city, the most important 
being the erection of two bastions—one at 
the Lahore gate of the palace, the other at 
the Delhi gate: each bastion to mount si 
teen heavy guns; sufficient to lay the aty 
ea eee ae ED is d Clyde's 
in ruins if necessary. During Lord Gye 3 
stay, many of the servants of the ex-king 
of Delhi were released from confinement, 
there being no specific charge against ppan; 
and the begum, Taj Mahal, had a penan 
of fifty rupees a-month granted to her # ; 
z z eIn 
her support: The discovery of som Ee 
trigue led to a report that all Mohan? i 
dans were to be sent out of the A nt 
Ist of April. A party of police who a 
scent of some treasure buried iu a Moe ae 
house, thinking they had the best nig i 
dug it up, and divided the POLANEN an 
usual, they quarrelled over the divisio: ii 
the aggrieved party gave information © 


ther 
of the civil oflicers, which Jed to still far ie 
d treasure 


discoveries of appropriate ‘Thi, en 
commander-in-chief and stall left: Ds ; 
route for Simla, on the 9th of Apr? 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CODE OF BENGAL; MATERIEL OF THE NATIVE ARMY; PREFERENCE FOR MEN OF 
LIST OF MUTINOUS REGIMENTS ; CONSIDERATIONS AS TO THE RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY; REPORT OF MILITARY COMMISSION ; THE DELHI PRIZE-MONEY ; 


CIVILIANS ENTITLED TO HONORARY DISTINCTIONS ; 


THE VICTORIA CROSS; ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE; SQUARING ACCOUNTS IN THE DELHI 


|| DIVISION; NATIVE FEROCTIY ; 


EXPLOSION AT KURRACHEE; RESTORATION OF ARMS TO THE 33RD N.I. AT 


JULLUNDER ; COURTS-MARTIAL; RETURN OF THE VICEROY TO CALCUTTA ; CONFISCATION AND COMPEN- 


SATION 5 


\ NEWED UNPOPULARITY OF LORD CANNING; THE INDIAN PRESS ; 
| REORGANISATION AND DECENTRALISATION ; LORD CLYDE AT DELHI. 


|i Tus seventeenth chapter of the present 
| work closed with a record of the loyal mani- 
festations that spread over the empire of 
|| Great Britain in the East Indies, upon the 
i assumption of direct sovereignty by Queen 
peoa over the varied races that were 
‘henceforth to owe fealty and service to 
her throne. The last and crowning act in 
India of that great corporation under 
whose auspices the mighty empire had been 
built up, until its stability became endan- 
gered by its vastness, was also referred to ;* 
|| and we have now to resume such continuous 
details of events in connection with the new 
government, as may be necessary to con- 
_clude, upon the soil of Hindostan, the his- 
| tory of the mutinies of 1857. 
| One of the earhest and most important 
measures of the government of the viceroy 


| of India; was associated with the military 
service, by a bill introduced into the legis- 
lative council, to amend ‘the law under 
| which the discipiine of the native regular 
|| army, consisting of men of all tribes, re- 
ligions, and castes, had been carried on 
until the outbreak of the revolt.. By the 
existing law (Act 19, of 1847), no non- 
commissioned officer or soldier could be dis- 
charged as a punishment, except by the 
sentence of a court-martial, or by order of 
the commander-in-chief at the presidency to 
which he might belong; neither could any, 
non-commissioned officer be reduced to the 
ranks but by sentence of a court-martial, or 
by order of the commander-in-chief of the 
Presidency ; nor could any commanding offi- 
cer inflict a punishment drill, or restrict to 

arrack limits for a period exceeding fifteen 
days, without the intervention of a court- 
| Martial. The effect of this restraint upon 
i the authority of the commanding officer of 
| | ë regiment, had been gradually to under- 
mine and destroy that wholesome fear and 

* Sce ante, pp. 519; 527. 
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THE PEARL NAVAL BRIGADE AND 1ST MADRAS FUSILIERS; THE NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF; RE- 


MISSIONARY GRANTS OBJECTED TO; 


respect on the part of the men, which con- 
stituted the best security for their good 
behaviour; and, in fact, had rendered the 
authority. which remained to enforce disci- 
pline, little more than a subject for barrack- 
room contempt. It was now proposed, 
after the dear-bought experience of the 
mutiny of the whole native army, to repeal 
such portions of the military code as so 
mischievously affected the discipline of the 
native troops; and, in order fo maintain 
that, and to make the soldier fear, if he 
would not respect his officer, it was enacted 
by articles 2 and 3 of the proposed act, 
that the commanding officer of a regiment 
should have it in his power, without the 
sentence of a court-martial, to dismiss 
or reduce to the ranks any soldier or native 
officer in his corps—such dismissal involving 
forfeiture of pension. In cases of light 
offences, it was also provided that he should 
have power, without the intervention of a 
court-martial, to award such extra drill, 
or the performance of such other extra 
military duty as he might think fit, provided 
he did not contravene any order of the 
commander-in-chief by such judgment. 

The discipline of the native army of 
India had formerly been maintained by the 
same safeguards .and penalties as were 
applied for its protection in the European 
element of the Anglo-Indian force; and 
there is no doubt that the highest state 
of efficiency of that army, may be traced to 
the period when the European system, with 
all its faults, was applied indiscriminately 
to both arms of the service. The first error 
committed was that of tampering with the 
authority of the commanding officer, and 
consequently weakening that of every subor- 
dinate authority ; and next, by the abolition 
of corporal punishment, which experience, 
up to the present day, proves is an extreme 
penalty possibly necessary for eens and 
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in flagrant cases of aggravated 


aoto, and humanely justifiable. 


crime, perfectly 
This terrible agen as a 
lished in the native army by Lord William 
Bentinck, in 1834, against the advice of 


an immense majority of the military com- | 


mittee then appointed to report and give, 
their opinions on the subject. Colonel 
Morrison, and sixteen military officers, 
decided against the abolition of flogging; 
while two civilian members of council, and 
the governor-general himself, were in its 
favour. It was, consequently, in defiance | 
of military experience of its necessity, abo- 
lished; but the new system worked so badly, 
‘that, in the time of Sir Henry Hardinge 
(1844 to 1848), who exerted himself in 
improving the condition of the army, 
corporal punishment became again part 
of the military code. Most unfortunately, 
a short time afterwards, instructions were 
given from the highest authority, “never 
to inflict the punishment ;” and thus the 
threat implied by its restoration, became 
nothing better than an idle mockery and a 
mischievous insult. 2 
Owing partly to the disuse of this power- 
ful regulation, and to the diminished autho- 
rity of the European officers of the native 
regiments from the colonel downwards, as 
well as to the system by which the ranks of 
the army were recruited, by inducements 
of superior pay and pension to the private 


t of repression was abo-| sory association with, as a fellow. 


soldier, and to the suicidal desire of com- 
manding officers to obtain men of “good 
caste” only for their regiments—the ranks of 
the Bengal army were filled by a haughty and 
arrogant soldiery, who were untamable by 
the ordinary means resorted to for main- 
taining discipline, and could only be kept 
true to their colours by the excitement of ac- 
tive service. Such men were not slow to find 
out grievances when the excitement was 
wanting; and having uo cohesion of prin- 
ciple or feeling with their European officers 
they fell into a state of mutiny as a thing of 
course, when the external relations of the 
state reached that point from whence a pros- 
pect of a long-continued peace was apparent. 
This fact became too clearly demonstrated 
by the occurrences of 1857~8 to be longer 
doubted ; and at length it was proposed to 
seek, in the North- West and Upper Provinces 
of Bengal, a nucleus for the native element 
of the future Anglo-Indian army, by en- 
pae anoi the lowest caste, or even of 
aste at all, with w evi 
Bains nae hom, previous to the re- 
608 
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The actual extent of the defection Som 
he 


Bengal army is shown by the follow; 
summary, from a return Presented to Ing 
liament (session 1859), of “the ra par- 
numbers of each regiment and eau or 
India, which has mutinied, or manifesta 
disposition to mutiny against its lawful o z 
manders, since the lst of January Teo 
In this list the mutinous regiments gs 

cluded the following corps:—In the En 
dency of Bengal division—the 19th Band, 
34th, 63rd, and 73rd native infantry the 
llth irregular cavalry, and the Ist ER 
light infantry battalions; in the Dinapore 
division—the 7th, 8th, 17th, 37th, and 40th 
native infantry, the 5th irregular cavalry, 
the Loodiana regiment, and the Ramghur 
light infantry battalions; in the Meerut 
division—the 3rd and 6th companies of the 
8th battalion of artillery, the 9th, 44th, 
54th, and 67th native infantry; in the 
Saugor district—both wings of the Ist light 
cavalry, the 23rd and 81st, 50th and 52nd 
native infantry, the 42nd light infantry, and 
the 3rd irregular cavalry; in the Sirhind 
division—the 6th light cavalry, the 3rd, 
5th, 88rd, 86th, 60th, and 6lst native in- 
fantry, the Hurreana light infantry bat- 
talion, and the 4th irregular cavalry; in the 
Lahore division—the 8th, 9th, and 10th light 
cavalry, and the 46th, 16th, 26th, 45th, 
49th, 57th, and 69th native infantry; m 
the Peshawur division—the 5th light cav- 
alry, the 14th, 24th, 27th, 39th, 51st, 55th, 
58th, 64th native infantry, and the 9th and 
10th irregular cavalry; at Nusseerabal— 
the 2nd company 7th battalion of artillery, 
the 15th and 30th native infantry; and at 
Neemuch, the 72nd native infantry. In 
the Benares district, the 17th regiment if 
native infantry at Azimgurh 1s specie 
stigmatised. The 37th regiment Js ^r 
included in the return from this A 
8th battalion ° 


and 6th companies of the 7 


artillery, the 9th. native infanhy, -he 
company of the 44th native infantry, iye 
50th, 67th, 3rd, 33rd, Glst, and 36th mh 
infantry, the 4th Bengal irregular tive in- 
the 8th light cavalry, the 16th aN light 
fantry grenadiers, the 5th and Uy 7 

cavalry ; and other regiments 
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companies Ath battalion artillery (Golun- 
Jauze), the 2nd regiment light cavalry, the 
| ond regiment natıve infantry grenadiers, a 
detachment of the 12th native infantry, and 
the 21st and 27th native- infantry. The 
Guzerat irregular horse also mutinied, but 
|| the rising was speedily suppressed. 

This return enumerates eighty-six regi- 
|| ments as having thrown off their allegiance 
| to the government of India; but other regi- 
i| ments also, whose numbers are. not in- 
| duded, were affected by the mutiny. 

Upon the important subject of the re- 
organisation of an army for the protection 
of British India, it was observed, that while 
| there were but few persons in the country 
i| who held the extreme opinion that a native 
|| army should be dispensed with altogether, 
| there were undoubtedly many who, recall- 
|| ing the events of the preceding eighteen 
months, might question the propriety of 
ever placing the rifle in the hands of the 
|| sepcy, or of longer maintaining the estab- 
|| lishment of the Golundauze, or native artil- 
| lery. Gunpowder, it was remarked, was a 
| great leveller; and its discovery did more to 
| destroy the feudal system and the powers of 
| the privileged classes in Europe, than any 
|| other event of the period. The superiority 
of their arms had made the chivalry of Chris- 
|| tendom. despise the burgomaster and the 
| villain; but gunpowder placed the knight 
‘land the peasant upon an equality in the 
| field. Had the revolted army of Bengal 
held the Minié rifle in their hands, Delhi 
might still have belonged to the Mogul; 
and, in place of a wretched charpoy in a 
prison-chamber, the descendant of Timur 
might even now have been sitting upon 
the crystal throne in the palace of his 
ancestors. It is impossible to say where 
the revolt would have stopped had the sepoy 
been armed with the rifle; and the propo- 
sal to place this weapon in the hands of a 
new levy of 80,000 Sikhs, embodied by Sir 
John Lawrence for service in the Punjab, 
was looked upon as bordering upon an 
insane temerity. The necessity for main- 
taining a native army to some extent in the 
Country, was admitted ; but an adherence 
to a few leading cautionary principles in 
Mts reorganisation, was also insisted upon, 
Which, while they might render it efficient 
for all purposes for which it could be re- 
quired, would free the state from any 
auger through its existence. First, it was 
Uggested that the artillery arm of the 
Service should be exclusively European—a 
VOL. Il. At 


een 


measure perfectly unobjectionable in itself, 
and one that would tear up by the roots 
the chief source of danger in revolutionary 
times; since, in following out this principle, 
every arsenal in the country would neces- 
sarily be garrisoned by European soldiers: 
and without artillery, and destitute of mili- 
tary stores, the finest army the world could 
produce would be at the mercy of one- 
tenth part of its number. The whole of 
the existing arsenals throughout India, it 
was alleged, could be garrisoned effectually 
by 15,000 Europeans, who should be all 
trained artillerymen; and of the 100,000 
men proposed to form the future Eurcpean. 
force, at least 35,000 ought to belong to 
this arm of the service. 

The next important principle to be at- 
tended to in the reconstruction of the 
army, was expressed by the single word 
DISCIPLINE. A great authority has long 
since affirmed that mutiny is impossible in 
any army which is effectively disciplined ; 
and it would be presumptuous to question 
the. dictum: but it is a notorious fact, that 
this truism was lamentably disregarded in 
the management of the native army of 
Bengal. It now became an imperative 
necessity, therefore, that whatever might be 
the numerical strength of the future native 
levies, they should be disciplined with the 
same sternness and inflexibility that pre- 
vails in the English army; and that the 
difference between drill and discipline 
should be better understood, and acted 
upon, by those to whom the efficiency and 
control of the men was entrusted. The 
niutiny of the Bengal army was mainly at- 


tributable to the indulgence of a tone of | 


insolent insubordination, which had been 
tolerated in its ranks for years; and that 
fact ought necessarily to be borne in mind 
when contemplating its reconstruction. In- 
stant, unreasoning obedience, or death, is 
the only alternative presented to the sol- 
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dier’s mind in every well-disciplined army ; 
and how strong its instinctive perception 
should be made with mercenary troops, 
common sense might easily understand. 
In India, it was now evident, such a prin- 
ciple could not be maintained without 
entrusting all but despotic power to the 
commanding officer; and that such power 
might be delegated without fear of its 
abuse, it was necessary that each officer 
should be selected carefully, and judged 
strictly. In this respect there ought to be 
no excuse for failure. 
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A third point was urged as a guiding 
principle of importance—namely, the indis- 
criminate enlistment of all castes in the 
ranks. The raising of 80,000 Sikhs in the 
Punjab by Sir John Lawrence, was looked 


| upon by many as a standing menace to the 


| future stability of the empire, as they were 
| no sooner collected together, than they had 
| to be watched; a regiment of Sikhs being, 


in its way, as much influenced by caste 
as a regiment of Poorbeahs ; while, from its 
natural and characteristic superiority, 1t 


| is considerably more dangerous. The ex- 


periment had succeeded for the time; but 
it was followed by much anxiety, and 
some degree of embarrassment. Such 
levies, it was held, must be broken up, or, 
if retained, so mingled with the general 
native army, as to lose their individuality. 


| So long as they remained exclusively Sikh 


or Bengalese battalions, so long they were 
dangerous to the state in their isolation. 

It was also recommended, with respect to 
the weapons of the native troops, that they 


| should be armed with the old musket only, 


and that upon no account should the rifle 
be entrusted to them, until the distinctions 
of caste had been rendered thoroughly and 
practically subservient to the paramount 
requirements of discipline. 

A commission was at length appointed by 
royal warrant, to consider the entire subject 
of the reconstruction and management of the 
Indian army, which had now become a ques- 
tion of importance in connection with the 
Eastern possessions of the British empire ; 
and the result of the inquiry was, after some 
hme, presented to parliament in a re- 
port, of which the following is a brief 
analysis :— 

_ With reference to the first point suggested 
in her majesty’s warrant, viz., “The terms 
on which the army of the East India Com- 
pany is to be transferred to the crown,” the 
commissioners observed, that the 56th clause 
of the act for the better government of 
India, assures to the forces which now belong 
to her majesty’s Indian army, “the like pay 
pension, allowances, and privileges, and like 
advantages as regards promotion and other- 
wise, as if they had continued in the service 
of the said Company.” 
ae cond question—viz., the “í perma- 
aa pice necessary to be maintained in 
een provinces respectively, after the 
Jon of tranquillity,” did not appear to 
w commissioners to admit of a reply in a 
elinite numerical form, as the amount of 
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force must- depend on the probabili 

either internal disturbances o G 
aggression; and they obserye—« Th al, 
mates of force given in the e ores 
most conflicting, ranging 
100,000 Europeans; and there can be no 


fe the uae defence of India, a European 
orce of much greater strength than that 
which existed previous to the outbreak ee 
1857.” The amount of such force should i 
the opinion of the commissioners, be about 
80,000; of which 50,000 would be required 
for Bengal, 15,000 for Madras, and 15 000 
for Bombay, i 
As regarded the third question—the pro. 
portion “which European should bear to 
native corps in cavalry, infantry, and arti]. 
lery respectively,’ the commissioners were 
of opinion that the amount of native. force 
should not, under present circumstances, 
bear a greater proportion to the European 
in cavalry and infantry, than two to one for 
Bengal, and three to one for Madras and 
Bombay respectively; the evidence before 
the commissioners being unanimous that 
the artillery should be mainly a European 


force: and they agreed in the opinion thus | 
expressed, exceptions being made for such | 
stations as were peculiarly detrimental to 


the European constitution. In connection 
with this question, the commissioners ob- 
serve, that “ military police corps have been 
formed, or are in course of formation, 
throughout India. They see in this force, 
in its numerical strength and military 
organisation, differing as it does m 00 
essential respect from the regular sepoy 
army, the elements of future danger. | They 
therefore recommend that great caution be 
used in not giving to this force a Sno 
military training than may be require 
for the maintenance of discipline, lest 2 new 
native force be formed, which may herea 
become a source of embarrassment to ta 
government.” 

On the fourth question—as 
the European portion of the army sh 
composed of troops of the line, as 
India as part of the regular tour of s ice 
and how far of troops raised for $ wer 
in India only?” the commissioners ¢ 
unable to arrive at any unannni 
opinion. eans 

On the Afth question—* The best of the 
of providing for the periodical se ficiency 


to “how far 
2 ould be 


former portion, and securing th ss observ 
of the latter,” the commissione?! 
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« jf it be determined that the European 
be partly of the line and partly local, 
eriodical relief of the former portion 


== 
that 
force 


the p 2 z 
may be effected as has hitherto been done; 


but they strongly recommend that the tour 
of service in India should not exceed twelve 


ears. The establishment of a convalescent 
station at the Cape of Good Hope, for 
the invalids belonging to European regi- 
ments serving in India, is worthy of con- 
sideration.” 

With reference to the sixth question— 
«Whether it be possible to consolidate the 
European forces, so as to allow of exchange 
from one branch of the service to the other ; 
and what regulations would be necessary 
and practicable to effect this object with 
perfect justice to the claims of all officers 
now in the service of the East India Com- 
pany ?” the commissioners were of opinion 
that, although there are many difficulties in 
so amalgamating the local European forces 
with those of the line, such an arrangement 
would be advantageous, if it could be 
effected without prejudice to existing rights. 

On the seventh question—viz., “ Whether 
there should be any admixture of European 
and native forces, either regimentally or 
by brigade?” the preponderance of evidence 
showed, that any admixture of the two 
forces, regimentally, would be detrimental 
to the efficiency and discipline of both; but 
that the admixture, by brigade, would be 
most advantageous; and the commissioners 
‘concurred in this opinion. 

On the eighth point—“ Whether the 
local European force should be kept up by 
drafts and volunteers from the line, or 
should be, as at present, separately re- 
eruited for in Great Britain?” the commis- 
sioners were of opinion that the European 
force, if local, might be partially kept up by 
volunteers from regiments of the line, re- 
turning to England; and that the recruit- 
ing in England should be carried on under 
the same authority and regulations as for 
regiments of the line, officers of the local 
force being employed on that service. 

As regarded the ninth question, the com- 
Missioners considered that it would not 
be advisable to raise any regiments in the 
Colonies, composed of men of colour, either 
for temporary or permanent service In 
ndia. 

With regard to the tenth point-—‘ Whe- 
ther the native force should be regular or 
irregular, or both; and if so, in what 
Proportions?” the commissioners were of 
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opinion that the irregular system was the 
best adapted for native cavalry in India; 
and recommended that it be adopted. 

The commissioners weve of opinion, with 
regard to the point—“ Whether cadets, sent 
out for service with native troops, should in 
the first instance be attached to European 
regiments, to secure uniformity of drill and 
discipline?” that such officers should be 
thoroughly drilled, and instructed in their 
military duties in this country, as recom- 
mended in the reply to question 5, before 
they are sent to India. 

The commissioners having disposed of the 
questions specially referred for their inquiry, 
submitted the following recommendations 
on certain important points which, in the 
course of examination of evidence, came 
under their notice:—l. That the native 
army should be composed of different 
nationalities and castes, and, as a general 
rule, mixed promiscuously through each 
regiment. 2. That all men in the regular 
native army, in her majesty’s eastern posses- 
sions, should be enlisted for general service. 
3. That a modification should be made in 
the uniform of the native troops, assimila- 
ting it more to the dress of the country, and 
making it more suitable to the climate. 
4. That Europeans should, as far as possible, 
be employed in the scientific branches of 
the service, but that corps of pioneers be 
formed, for the purpose of relieving the 
European sappers from those duties which 
entail exposure to the climate. 5. That 
the articles of war which govern the native 
army be revised, and that the power of 
commanding officers be increased. 6, The: 
the promotion of native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers be regulated on 
the principle of efficiency, rather than of 
seniority, and that commanding officers of 
regiments have the same power to promote 
non-commissioned officers as is vested in 
officers commanding regiments of the line. 
7. That whereas the pay and allowances 
of officers and men are now issued under 
various heads, the attention of her majesty’s 
government be drawn to the expediency 
of simplifying the pay codes, and of adopt- 
ing, if practicable, fixed scales of allowances 
for the troops in garrison or’ cantonments, 
and in the field. 8. That the commander- 
in-chief in Bengal be styled “ the com- 
mander-in-chief in India,” and that the 
general officers commanding the armies of 
the minor presidencies be commanders of 
the forces, with the power ang advantages 
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which they have hitherto enjoyed. 9. The 
commissioners observed, that the efficiency 
of the Indian army had hitherto been inju- 
riously affected by the small number of 
officers usually doing duty with the regi- 
ments to which they belong; which evil 
had arisen from the number withdrawn for 
staff and other duties, and civil employment. 
All the evidence before the commissioners 


| pointed out the necessity of improving the 


| position of officers serving regimentally. 
| For the attainment of this object, and for 


the remedy of the evil complained of, various 
schemes have been suggested, viz.—1. The 
formation of a staff corps. 2. The system 
of “seconding” officers who are on detached 
employ, which exists to a certain extent 
in the line army. 3. Placing the European 
officers of each presidency on general lists 
of promotion. 

The commissioners not being prepared to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this 


| point, without further reference to India, 
| recommended that the subject should be 


submitted, without delay, for the report of 
the governors and commanders-in-chief at 
the several presidencies, with a view to the 


| framing of regulations which might ensure 


the greater efficiency of regiments. 

While referring to military affairs, it 
may be noticed, that the sum available as 
prize-money for Delhi, amounted to about 
twenty-eight lacs of rupees, or £280,000, 
which, it was decided, should be borrowed 
by the government of India, and bear 
interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, the whole or any part to be re- 
claimable after three months’ notice, given 
either by government or by the prize- 
agent. It was also notified by the governor- 
geueral, that the Queen had been pleased 
to command that a medal should be granted 
to the troops in her majesty’s service, and 
in that of the deposed Company, who had 
been, or should be, employed in the sup- 
pression of the mutiny; with clasps to those 
engaged in the capture of Delhi, and in the 
defence and relief of Lucknow: and far- 
ther, that all civilians, whether or not in 
her majesty’s service, who had been ac- 
tively engaged in the field, or otherwise 
lrir he peny during the recent opera- 

» Should partici i 
nA eae > pate in the same hono- 
It was further announced, by a govern- 
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ment notification, that her ; 
been pleased to determine tiat a haq 
tary persons who, during the a 
the operations in India, had borne eo 
as volunteers against the mutineers aes 
had performed deeds of gallantry hoa 
be considered eligible to receive the at 
distinction of the Victoria Cross, under a 
same rules and regulations as were 4 i 
cable to officers and men o ges 
army and navy, and Indian army 
upon the fact being established in eacl 
case that the person was serving for the 
time being under the orders of a general or 
other officer in command of troops in the 
field; the latter condition invidibusly shut. 
ting out all isolated cases of individual 
bravery, such as those of Boyle and Wake 
at Arrah, and Venables at Azimegurh ; 
whose valour, and services rendered to the 
state, were second to none recorded in the 
history of the revolt. 

As descriptive of the progressive advance 
to order in one portion at least of the vast 
territory that had been shaken to its centre 


by rebel force, the following statement, | 
from the Mofussilite, will be read with in- | 
terest :—“‘The Delhi division, which last | 
year (1857) was the focus of rebellion, has, | 
under the administration of Sir John Law- | 


rence, been reduced, in the short space of 
six months, to perfect order; affording a 
marked contrast to the proceedings of gov- 
ernment in every other division of the em- 
pire—Lucknow, perhaps, only excepted. 
Sir John Lawrence, from the first, had op- 
posed all projects for the destruction of 
Delhi as childish and impolitic;* but he 
had no intention of allowing the citizens to 
escape the just punishment of crime. One 
of the first acts of his administration, there- 
fore, was to establish a system of ae 
fines. No property was confiscated, excep 
after trial by the commission, and prog ite 
active assistance in the rebellion; >U 
all the Mussulman’ inhabitants who ee 
heartily assisted the mutineers, and A 
mitted willingly to the king, were Pi 
to a property-tax for one year, of mne 
five per cent. The Hindoos Tio rab 
less hostile, had still failed in thei oes “the 
subjects, were assessed ten per CCD nder 
whole being payable within the yeah nan 
z Norm 

penalty of Act 10, of 1858—the 

and Saxon law.t 
his proceedings at Delhi, in the 13lst, * 
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«The money was paid; and the citizens, 
as sensitive to taxation as Italians, will not 
speedily forget the lesson of rebellion. The 
| next step was to compel the inhabitants of 
the division, generally, to repair the losses 
of the sufferers. Every community was 
compelled to pay up instantly the amount. 
of the damage done. If the loss were public, 
the buildings were restored at the expense 
of the surrounding villages : if private, they 


| | 


yad the ascertained amount, which was at 
once handed over to the sufferers. .A strict 


debtor and creditor account was kept; and 
as the fines were irrespective of any punish- 
ment incurred by the rebellion, the balance 
was decidedly on the side of order. There 
js, perhaps, no argument more readily com- 
prehensible by a native: execution is 
nothing—he can risk that; but to be de- 
prived inexorably of his plunder, of the 
very reward for which he steeped himself 
to the lips in crime, is bitterness indeed. 
“The same principle has been carried 
out in the Gogaira. ‘The tribes inhabiting 
that region rose in September, 1857 ; the 


|| revolt was trodden down, but not till in- 


finite mischief had been accomplished. The 
rebels, even when defeated, exulted in their 
gains; but they did not comprehend the 
man with whom they had to deal. A 
commission quietly examined all claims 
sent in by the sufferers, and then ordered 


under a military governor, but by the commence- 
ment of 1858, the civil authorities resumed their 
functions. As might have been expected, the num- 
ber of persons who suffered death for crimes con- 
nected with the rebellion was very considerable. It 
is difficult to analyse all that may have been done 
during that period of excitement. Towards the end 
of February, 1858, however, when the chief com- 
missioner visited Delhi, he found that 1,400 political 
prisoners were awaiting trial. He immediately 
organised a judicial commission, composed of three 
officers, two civil and one military, and invested 
them with the requisite powers (including those of 
life and death) to dispose of these cases. By May, 
1858, no less than 851 persons were disposed of by this 
commission, of whom 41 were punished capitally, 
178 imprisoned, 104 flogged and fined, 533 released 
on security or unconditionally. But as fresh arrests 
have been made from time to time, there were still 
200 and upwards to be tried, and the commission is 
still sitting. Commissions of two officers each were 
appointed for the other districts also, but their work 

as been less onerous. } 

“As yegards the city itself, one European regi- 
Ment is accommodated in the palace of the Moguls, 
and one in the government college; the Sikh corps 
in the great mosque; the European artillery in the 
Arabic college. ‘The great magazine 1s of course 


citadel palace. ‘Ihe most important gates of the 
aty are guarded by Europeans. The city walls 


and fosse are standing. ‘Ihe church is restored for 
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compensation. The expenses incurred, it 
was found were— 


Plundered property ‘ boo 104 3 6 
Expense of sales e ? A . 3,616 4 1 
Money given back to punished rebels 10,919 2 4 
Extra police in Gogaira 7,403 11 3 
a Mooltan . 6 1,922 15 5 
Damage to public property 850 8 0 
To salt-mine stores 495 14 0 
Damage in Jhung . Bid 597 12 8 
Cost of fortifying buildings in Gogaira 2,825 11 0 
Ditto in Mooltan . k 6 1,071 2 3 
Total o 9 . 651,807 4 6 


“That is all to the rebels’ credit; but 
there is a small per contra :— 


Rupees. 

Property recovered and restored 1,18,643 12 9 
Compensation in cash 1,385,114 0 6 
Compensation in property 1,57,969 6 6 
Realised by fines, &c. . : . 78,194 13 8 
Balance of fines (coming in) . 30,325 0 0 
Property sold at Mooltan 11,019 1 9 
mpka = 6 0 0 © 18,997 1 11 

Total . . 5,50,263 4 6 


“Balance, to be realised from rebels, 
1,544 rupees; which little sum will be 
realised without-fail. Moreover, the people 
of Gogaira, when they have leisure to reflect 
on the rebellion, will find, that not only 
did they gain nothing, but their leaders 
had a somewhat heavy account. It is true 
only thirty were hung; but twenty-seven 
more were transported for life, eighty-five 


divine worship. ‘The houses of the city have not 
materially suffered. For some time after the re- 
capture, it was deserted of its inhabitants like a city 
of the dead. At first the Hindoo inhabitants were 
gradually and cautiously re-admitted ; and in March 
last, the privilege was extended to Mohammedans 
also. The Delhi townspeople have in some mea- 
sure suffered the punishment which their rebellion 
deserved. ‘The mass of them have lost nearly all 
their movable property; they had to endure hunger, 
exposure, and every privation throughout the winter. 
They are now permitted to return, and the city 
is being gradually re-peopled. ‘he population may 
now amount to one-fourth of its former numbers. 
Many houses of rebels have been confiscated. On 
all other houses it is proposed to levy acess. With 
the proceeds of those confiscations, cesses, and fines, 
it is proposed to establish a fund for the compen- 
sation of the Christian sufferers by the mutiny and 
outbreak at Delhi. Outside the city the extensive 
suburbs of native mansions and gardens, and the old 
British cantonment, are in ruins, and will probably 
remain so. $ 

“In January, 1858, a general disarming of the 
people was ordered to be carried out after the same 
manner as in the Punjab. By April, some 225,000 
stand of arms of all kinds were delivered up to the 
police ; and besides these, there were taken at Delhi 
forty cart-loads of arms, which were not enumerated, 
There can be but few arms now remaining in the 
Delhi territory.” [Lor these. a rigid and persevering 
search continued to be made]. a 
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-onrisoned for fourteen years, twenty-two 
Pe years, thirty-nine for short periods, 
| and 122 were flogged, fined, and dismissed. 
Gogaira is again at peace, and will reman 
so; for this generation will scarcely forget 
how Sir John Lawrence squares his ac- 
counts.” y 
An instance of the ferocious hatred that 
was cherished by some of the native popula- 
tion of India towards anything European, 
is afforded by the following extract of a 
| letter, dated from Nassick, near the city ot 
Bombay, September 24th. The writer 
says—“ On the 21st instant the following 
scene was enacted amongst us, 1n broad 
daylight, and in one of the principal streets 
of the town. Privates J. and G. Cameron 
and Chisholm, 92nd highlanders, at present 
quartered here, walking quietly through 
the town, met a fair little English child in 
the arms of its nurse. The soldiers, glad 
to see a white face, stopped and spoke to 
it, little knowing that by so doing they 
would, under Providence, be the saviours 
of its life. They had passed on their way 
but a few yards, when, hearing a noise 
behind them, they turned and saw the child 
and nurse in the hands of a desperate fana- 
tic, who, having seized the child by the 
neck, was using his best endeavours to 
strangle it: the natives about, mstead of 
rendering assistance to the nurse in res- 
cuing the child, had all fled. It was but 
the work of a moment for the soldiers to 
rush to the rescue, strike the would-be 
cowardly assassin to the ground, and snatch 
the poor little thing from his felon grasp. 
I am happy to say the wretch was so han- 
dled by the highlanders, that he is still in 
hospital, and not unlikely to continue there. 
He is a well-known character in the place, 
and was very lately discharged from the 
Poonah hospital, cured of a malady that 
enD sacred in the eyes of the 
mumble pate, Dut a dangerous pst to 
A tremendous explosion occurred at the 
arsenal at Kurrachee on the 2ist of Oc- 
tober, by which the greater part of the 
buildings were destroyed, and every house 
in the town shaken to its foundation. The 
affair, which at any other time would have 
P ned a panic, aug been attributed to 
design, appears to have been perfectly acci- 
dental, through a rocket E aiken 
being driven, the flame of which REA 
some uncovered ammunition boxes. The 
whole of the ball ammunition, amounti 
i 614 3 ounting 
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to upwards of a million rounds 
up with the portfires and fuzees : but ¢ 
magazine and a portion of the arsenal a 
preserved. The left front of the latte AS 
however, a mass of ruins, the fire ba 
confined to that part of the buildine mes 
powerful was-the explosion, that the déb z 
was scattered several hundred yards Fom the 
arsenal, and into the centre of the baz fe 
The body of one man was thrown nae 
forty yards from the building; but the Ii i 
of human casualties extended only to ee 
killed ana five wounded. We 
Amidst all the crash and wreck of the 
native army of Bengal, the bulk of the 
33rd regiment of infantry stood firm in its 
allegiance, notwithstanding the defection of 
two of its companies, and that, for precau- 
tionary motives, it had been subsequently 
deprived of its arms. The time had now 
arrived when it became possible to evince 
the approval of the government of its loyal 
and soldier-like conduct, by restoring to 
the men the arms of which they had been 
deprived. This gratifying incident took 
place at Jullunder, on the 17th of January, 
1859, when the following characteristic 


-e 
Was blown 


address was delivered to the regiment, in | 


the presence of a brilliant staff, by Major 
Lake, upon whom the pleasing duty had 
devolved :— 

“Native officers and sepoys of the 33rd 
regiment,—On the part of Brigadier Mil- 
man, I congratulate you and your colonel 
that the day has come in which the govern- 
ment has recognised your fidelity and devo- 
tion. When General Nicholson took away 
your arms, he promised you that they should 
be restored if you behaved well. Knowing 
all that has happened since that day, I oF 
testify that in every respect you have prove 
true. I therefore rejoice’ that the day hes 
come in which General Nicholson’s proms? 
has been fulfilled. A soldier without arms 
is like a scabbard without a sword : ra 
reproach is now removed ; and, as medals 3 
given to soldiers in token of their Dea 
so the restoration of arms will be to ea 
mark of your fidelity—a proof tha T 
remained loyal when so many others Be i 
traitors. The brigadier, myself, aua ’ 
us, have full confidence that 
displayed by the 33rd regimev ‘sit 
es A teal at Ferozeshab, and Soa 
will always be shown against een Vic- 
and all enemies of her majesty ee an 
toria, and her government. o ich 


a arms whic 
men of the 33rd, resume your arms, 
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[am proud to declare you have never dis- 

raced. 
or The positive necessity which arose for 
prompt and decisive action in every depart- 
ment of the government, through the events 
of the rebellion (which, at times, crowded 
„pon each other with uncontrollable rapi- 
lity), bad, as the war progressed, and parti- 
cularly towards the close of operations in 
the field, been productive of results not 
strictly accordant with the gravity and 
decorum of justice, which, although per- 
haps not really prejudiced by the measures 
resorted to, was still open to question, 
when the life or liberty of an individual 
depended upon the calm investigation and 
deliberate judgment of a court upon his 
peculiar case. It had frequently happened, 
that in disposing of prisoners before courts- 
martial, persons accused of mutiny and 
murder, and lesser crimes connected with 
the. outbreak, were arraigned before the 
courts in batches, and subjected to a general 
and indiscriminating sentence. This evil 
at length attracted the notice of the com- 
mander-in-chief, who—with a laudable de- 
sire to restore to the functions of the mili- 
tary tribunals the reputation for strict, 
although prompt, justice, which was their 
peculiar. characteristic—on the 15th of 
January, 1859, issued the following notifica- 
tion for the future guidance of his officers :— 

“The commander-in-chief having had 
before him for review the proceedings of 
several general courts-martial, held under 
the Act No. 8, of 1857, before which large 
bodies of prisoners were brought for trial at 
one and the same time, his excellency 
considers it expedient to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject, for the particular con- 
sideration of officers authorised to hold such 
courts. In Lord Clyde’s opinion, the mea- 
sure above adverted to, is not one well cal- 
culated to secure the deliberate administra- 
tion of justice, or to lead to that dispas- 
sionate inquiry into each prisoner’s case, 
which, however culpable he may have been, 
he is entitled to expect when placed upon 
his trial before a military tribunal. His 
lordship does not, however, consider it ad- 
Visable to issue any definitive instructions 
that would limit the number of prisoners to 
be ordinarily tried together under Act 
No. 8, of 1857, as the effect of such a 
Course might be to inconveniently interfere 
With the discretion which should remain in 
the hands of officers who find it necessary 
to convene courts-martial under that act; 
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but he would earnestly impress upon all 
officers empowered to carry out the inten- 
tions of the legislature, the necessity that 
exists of carefully considering the ends of 
justice on all occasions of trial, and the 
right of the accused to a fair and unim- 
peachable mode of procedure. This, as a 
general rule, may-be best accomplished by 
not arraigning the prisoners in large bodies 
when there is time, and when opportunity 


offers, to divide and try them in small num- 


bers; and it is only in case of great emer- 
gency, when the interests of the state would 
suffer by delay, that this rule should be de- 
parted from.” 

On the 24th of January, the government 
gazette contained the following announce- 
ment :— { 

“Port William, Calcutta, Jan. 24, 1859. 

“With reference to the proclamation 
of the 30th of January, 1858,* if is hereby 
notified, for general information, that his 
excellency the Right Hon. Viscount Can- 
ning, viceroy and governor-general of India, 
having returned to the presidency, has this 
day resumed the seat of president of the 
council of the governor-general of India.” 

The question of confiscation was brought 
before the supreme council at the end of 
January, by the authorities of the North- 
Western Provinces, who submitted to gov- 
ernment lists of the estates confiscated be- 
fore the amnesty, requesting it to determine 
whether it would in such cases confirm 
the sentence, or waive the right which it 
conferred upon the state in favour of 
the offenders, as an act of grace. After 
classifying the various degrees of guilt into 
five heads, the decision of the government 
was as follows :—Class 1.—In cases of mu- 
tiny and desertion, the confiscation to hold 
good. Class 2.—Murder and plunder, ac- 
companied with murder of British subjects. 
That whenever the persons murdered were 
not of European blood, a reconsideration of 
the cases will be admitted. Class 3.— Local 
rebellion, unconnected with the great poli- 
tical centres of disaffection. The list to be 
carefully revised by the magistrate, who 
must submit a recommendation for mercy 
whenever there may be a reason for doing so. 
Class 4.—Complicity in the general rebel- 
lion. The confiscation to hold good. Class 5. 
—Cases in which revision is regarded by 


a The document referred to, merely notified his 


lordship’s removal to Allahabad, and the appoint- 
ment of a president of the council during his absence. , 


See ante, p. 406. 
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ard as necessary; that the sentence 
Se on should be remitted in all 
these cases, except when the magistrates 
see a sufficient objection to the remission, 
which should be explained in detail. 

The subject of compensation to those who 
had sustained heavy losses by the rebellion, 
in many cases extending to the entire 
amount of their property, was neither so 
quickly or so satisfactorily disposed of by 
the government. On the Ist of May, 1858, 
the government of India, after a delay of 
ten months (excused by the state of the 
country), ordered an inquiry into the extent 
and character of claims for compensation. 
The information—which embraced losses to 
the Christian subjects of her majesty, com- 
puted at one million and a-half sterling, 
besides a probable equal amount sustained 
by loyal Hindoos and Mohammedans—was 
collected from all accessible quarters, and 
reported to the proper authorities; and there 
the affair rested. Some six months after 
this, the sufferers considered, that though 
prepared to endure the inevitable delay of 
official routine, they would like to learn some- 
thing of the progress that had been made 


towards a result; and therefore, on the 6th 
of January, the secretary of the compensa- 
tion committee was directed to inquire of 
the secretary to the government, at what 
stage the consideration of the claims had 
arrived, and whether the result of that con- 
sideration might be communicated to the 
parties deeply interested in it. To this 
application the following reply was for- 
warded :— 
“Fort William, Jan. 19th, 1859. 

“Sir,—I am directed by the right hon- 
ourable the governor-general to inform you, 
that the investigations of claims for losses 
resulting from the late disturbances, have 
been finished in the North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, Oude, Central India, and Raj- 
pootana; and that reports, for the most 
part complete, have heen submitted to this 
government, The investigation in Bengal 
it is believed, is also finished. A copy of 
the instructions under which these investi- 
gations have been conducted, is inclosed. 

“His lordship, I am to observe, does not 
consider it necessary, in the present state of 
the case, to communicate to the compensa- 
tion committee a statement of results, either 
indivi ually or collectively. í 

‘ As regards an opportunity being given 
to claimants of supporting their claims, I 
am to state, that no reply can be returned 
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until a decision on the m 
taken by the right honourat 
of state for India. 

“I am desired to add, th 
report will be sent to her maj 
ment, as soon as the local rep 
complete.—G. R. Simson, 

my Under-Secretary, &e., ge» 

Here, again, the affair rested; ang th 
treatment to which the loyal sufferers ie 
the mutinous and rebellious outrages vG M 

; din, wae ois 8 re 
subjected by official indifference, was un- 
favourably contrasted with the consideration 
shown to the rebels and plunderers by the 
act of amnesty. It was felt by the sufferers 
that the state, in entirely forgiving its ene. 
mies, had closed the door of redress against 
its friends. The claims for compensation 
upon actual losses, amounted, as computed, 
to nearly three millions—wrested from the ' 
loyal subjects of her majesty, for their 
fidelity during a crisis of anarchy and ruin, 
and which they had, morally at least, a 
clear right to be reimbursed. The govern- 
ment, it was alleged, was without the power 
of repaying such a sum from the ordinary 
resources of the state; but the perpetrators | 
or promoters of the wanton destruction that 
had created these claims, were still in exis- 
tence; and it was on them, as precedent to 
the amnesty, that the government should 
have imposed the onus of making good the 
losses sustained by their act, or encouraged 
by their. sanction—a purpose which might 
at once have been effected, had a levy been 
made upon the populations of the whole of 
the affected districts, of a fine sufficiently 
serious to cover the amount of the claims 
for compensation. It was considered that 
the local government ought not to have 
wasted time, or shifted its responsibility, by 
referring to the home government a question 
it was competent itself to decide upon the 
spot, and that it ought to have impose® 
fines upon all the great foci of the rebellion 3 
which, with the sums arising from the sale 
of forfeited lands and the forfeited pensiga 
would have been sufficient to satisfy t 
claims of the sufferers. -ed to 

The magnitude of the sum KORRE aes 
cover the losses sustained, however AN 
rassing it might be to the coe wae 
whose want of foresight had permitte one 
was now only capable of liquidation eae 
of two ways. Either the imperial Bolsa 
ment must grant the sup eee P 
crippled revenue of the country, ; te 
be raised by adopting the princip es 


an question iş 
dle the Secretary 


at a general 
esty’s govern. 
orts are quite 


, in the Delhi and Gogra divisions by 
John Lawrence, and imposing a fine 
the offending districts, and the cities 
and towns most prominent in rebellious 
| | outrages, such as Bendres, Allahabad, Delhi, 
“| Cawnpore, Meerut, Bareilly, &c. It was 
|| suggested, that the fines imposed upon the 
|| gjties should be paid at once; the other 
ortion, levied upon the districts, being 

| collected within a given period, as an extra 
|| assessment. To this it was objected, that 
|| the offences of the inhabitants of these 
| | places had since been condoned by the 
| amnesty, and that it would be contrary 
|| to good faith to retract the full and free 
|| pardon of the sovereign, already offered, and 
|| generally accepted. This objection, how- 
ever, left the question of injustice as it 
| stood; and if it was necessarily to exist 
|| at all, it was felt that those who had been 
| in arms, aiding and abetting, if not actually 


| perpetrating, the injuries complained of, 


|| were the parties to sustain it, rather than 
| those who had suffered by their conduct. 
|| Besides, although the government, by the 
| amnesty, had waived the offence against 
| | itself, it had no power or right to waive the 
| wrong against individuals. The public 
| question was over; the private one remained 
to be settled; and the mussids and bud- 
| mashes, and their abettors, who had had 
| their revelry, their incendiary fires, their 
| religious war, and puppet king, ought to be 
| made to pay for their amusements. It was 
|| quaintly observed —‘ It will not do to issue 
‘tickets for such entertainments at such a 
| low price as to make them popular. Bengal 
has had its holiday, and has now to settle 
| the bill; and we must take care that the 
| settling of the account shall be remembered 
|| for many a year to come.” . 

| The subject was one of deep interest to 
those whose property had been swept away 
_ by the ravages of the insurrection ; and the 
‘indifference with which their applications 
|| Were treated, added much to the sense of 
injury already sustained, which was not 
(at all mitigated by the haughty refusal 
to communicate the results of the govern- 
Ment proceedings, “ either individually or 
| collectively.” 

. Wearied at last by the tardiness of off- 
cial movement, and the supercilious hauteur 
of official dignity, the sufferers by the re- 
Volt embodied their grievances and their 
claims in an appeal to the British parlia- 
Ment. The petition to the Lords was en- 
trusted to the Earl of Ellenborough; that 
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to the Commons being placed in the hands 
of Mr. Roebuck, M.P. for Sheffield. The 
dissolution of parliament by Lord Derby, 
on the 28rd of April, 1859, prevented its 
attention being called to the subject; and 
the question of compensation remained 
open for some session of a new parliament. 

The suppression of the revolt was by 
this time looked upon as a fact accom- 
plished, and the movement of troops from 
the disturbed provinces to permanent quar- 
ters, or en route to the presidencies from 
which they had been collected, commenced 
from all points. The following farewell 
order by the commander-in-chief, indicated 
the regiments first moved from the lately 
disturbed provinces :— 


“ GENERAL ORDER.—February 25th, 1859.—The 
following regiments being under orders to return to 
England, and . the Madras fusiliers to their own 
presidency, the commander-in-chief bids them a 
hearty farewell:—9th (Queen’s royal) lancers, 14th 
light dragoons, 2nd battalion military train, the 
naval brigade H.M.’s ship Peart, 10th regiment of 
foot, 29th, 32nd, 6lst, 78th, 84th, 86th, and 1st 
Madras fusiliers. 

“It has seldom happened that any regiments have 
been more distinguished than has been the case with 
ali shese corps, during the years they have passed in 
ndia. 

“1, The 9th lancers began their fine career with 
the Gwalior campaign, including the battle of Pun- 
niar, after which they participated in the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, with the battles of Sobraon, 
Chillianwallah, and Goojerat. In 1857 and 1858, 
they were most prominent at the siege of Delhi— 
having served and driven guns, in addition to their 
other duties, during that trying time—at the relief 
of Lucknow, the battle of Cawnpore, the siege of 
Lucknow, the campaign of Rohilcund, and the cam- 
paign of Oude, ending in the reduction of the 
province. 

“9. The 14th light dragoons bore a part in the 
Punjab campaign, including the battles of Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat; they were present in the 
Persian expedition under Sir James Outram; and 
having been incessantly and most admirably en- 
gaged in Central India, till very lately, since the 
Bombay division first took the field in the autumn 
of 1847; including more particularly the siege of 
Jhansie, the actions of the Betwa and Golowlie, and 
the relief of Gwalior. Their squadrons and troops 
have also been engaged in very many minor affairs, 
in which much honour has been won. 

“8, The 10th foot were greatly distinguished at 
the battle of Sobraon, at the siege of Mooltan, and 
the battle of Goojerat. During 1857 they were 
employed at Benares and in Behar; and in 1858 
they assisted at the siege of Lucknow—having since 
been frequently engaged in the Agimgurh and 
Shahabad campaigns. “ 

«4, The 29th foot gained much honour in the 
Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, including the battles 
of Ferozeshah, Chillianwallah, and Goojerat. 

“5, The 32nd light infantry, as Js well known, 
formed the chief part of the illustrious garrison of 
Lucknow, under the late Sir Henn Te and 
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Sir John Togi he siege of Mooltan, the battle of 


having embraced tl 


Goojerat, and the operations in the Peshawur Valley. 


| Subsequent t 
| the 32nd were at the i i 
| Oe ka of 1858 were engaged in the reduction of 


| the province of Oude. 


o the relief of the Lucknow garrison, 
battle of Cawnpore; andin the 


«6, The 61st foot won great reputation for them- 
selves at Chillianwallah by their extraordinary 
steadiness at a moment of very great peril. That 
reputation was well maintained afterwards at the 
again at the siege of Delhi. 

«7, The 78th foot were in Persia under Sir James 
Outram: without landing at Bombay, they came 
round to Calcutta, and were among the first, under 
the late Sir Henry Havelock, to restore confidence 
in British arms after the outbreak of the mutiny. 


| | Present at the various actions under that lamented 


officer, and at the first entry into Lucknow for the 
reinforcement of the original garrison, they com- 
pleted their service by the siege of Lucknow and 
the campaign of Rohilcund. is 

“8, The 84th foot and Madras fusiliers were both 
sent round from the presidency of Madras when the 
first note of danger was sounded in 1857. Like 
their comrades of the 78th, they participated in all 
the actions of that eventful period. They both took 
part in the siege of Lucknow—the Madras fusiliers 
pursuing campaign in Oude during the subsequent 
summer; while the 84th foot performed the like 
arduous duty amid the swamps and jungles of 
Behar. 

«9, The 86th have been engaged in Central India 
under Sir Hugh Rose, having borne a most pro- 
minent part in all the principal actions commanded 
by that officer; viz., the siege of Jhansie, the battle 
of the Betwa, the action of Golowlie, the capture of 
Calpee, and the relief of Gwalior, together with 
numerous smaller affairs. 

“10. Such is a very slender sketch of the services 
performed by the above corps. The limits of a 
general order render it impossible to do more than 
allude to the principal actions in which they have 
been engaged, But it will be a satisfaction to all 
these regiments to recollect hereafter how well they 
have deserved of their Queen and country; and 
that in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
they haye well maintained the reputation which was 
copied to their charge by those who went before 

em. 

“11. Let the army well reflect on the meaning of 
a regimental reputation. In it is contained not 
aids pon of every man at present in a 

Eps, so the reputation of those who lived in 


it in former days; while the future fortunes of a 


regiment may to a great extent be influeneed by it. 


“12. Feeling this v 
EA pire ery strongly, the commander- 


e he can pay no higher or i 
compliment to the enone of mice ae 
taking leave, than to assure them, in all sincerity 
that they have on all occasions during their Indian 
career, proved themselves worthy of the reputation 
won in former days by men wearing the same 
perigee and pedges a themselves. 
‘1o. It remains for the com -in-chi 

notice, with feelings of E DA A, S 
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corps in the midst of war cee ee 


y and le 
cavalry ae before the enemy, heir duty bes 
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always been done well, and inelud SS 
Lucknow, various affairs under Sir Jamie lef of 
siege of Lucknow, and the campaigns A utram, 
and Shahabad. The battalion of the milit Zmgurh 
now returning to England, will be warmly a train, 
by the new corps, of which it may be saideta cues 
begun the active career before an enemy © have 
“15, The naval brigade of the Pear! whict f 
long time formed the principal European for ora 
Goruckpore district, has been engaged in ieee in 
actions, in all of which the steady gallanty A 
officers and men under Captain Sotheby Mon 
rendered a great and enduring service to He E 4 
They have shown themselves in every respect t E 
worthy comrades of the famous crew of the Siar P 
which won such renown before Luckno mon, 


W, s $ 
late gallant and lamented Sir William Peai ‘ng 


ed the wae 


The various troops mentioned in the 
above general order, shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded on their respective routes, receiving 
on their way, gratifying testimonials of 
the admiration to which their valour and 
endurance had eminently entitled them, 
A description of the reception given to the 


naval brigade and to the lst Madras fusi- | 
liers (formerly commanded by the illus- | 


trious Neill), may suffice as a specimen of 
the feeling generally manifested towards 
the whole force. 

The officers and men of the Pearl naval 
brigade, 205 in number, arrived at Cal- 
cutta from their glorious campaign on the 


2nd of February, and, like their mates of | 


the Shannon, were received with much 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who, on the 
16th, entertained them at a public dinner 
in the town-hall. The following is a brief 
sketch of the military career of this band 
of naval heroes. and 
months previous they had left their frigate 
(the Pearl) to proceed to the North-West, 
proceeding by steamer to Buxar, ma 
they remained for a short time guar nE 
the fort there; thence they proceed 
Chuprah and Sewan. At Gai anat. ae 
built a bridge of boats, over whic E 
Ghoorka force from Nepaul advance nS 
the aid of the British troops- eae 
quently the brigade moyed to 16 
where, on the 5th of March, from -> 
to 18,000 of the rebels a 
campment, in ntek, bets t 
brigade, there were bu 
P A cavalry, md 800 Choo isci- 
the ranks of the enemy yere 2 fren 662 
plined sepoys, and they had w1 Sete i 
guns. Notwithstanding this up Say 
parity of force, the Europes it assumed 
gallantly defended themselves, 
the offensive, capturing eight © 
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f uns, and pursuing the enemy to their| 


intren hed camp at Rewah, a distance of 
“ten miles. After this encounter, the 
enemy again took courage, and attacked 
|| the British camp about half-a-dozen times, 
|| jn bodies of from 3,000 to 5,000 men, but 
| on each occasion were repulsed. The 
| Pearls brigade encountered the enemy 
| about twenty times altogether, the first 
|i engagement being at Sonepore, in the 
| Goruckpore district, and the last at Tool- 
|| seypore; but numerous as were its en- 
gagements during the campaign, it lost 
| þut one man, killed in battle—namely, 
| Second-master Fowler, who fell at Almorah ; 
| although, in the course of the struggle, 
| many of them were wounded: at the battle 
| 


of Almorah, about thirty, all of whom re- 
' covered. Several died of disease from the 

fatigue and heat of the weather; which was 
|| not extraordinary, considering the exposure 
| to which they were subject during seven- 
|| teen months. After deducting for deaths 
| ad invalided men during the campaign, 
| 205 men of the original brigade of 250, 
| returned in excellent condition to Calcutta. 
i| The Ist Madras fusilier regiment also 
| arrived at Calcutta, on its homeward route, 
| on the 14th of February, and was received 
| vith great demonstrations of welcome. A 
| portion of H.M.’s 8rd and 99th regiments, 
| vith the Calcutta volunteer guards, were 
| dawn up in front of Government-house, 
| where the viceroy, with a number of mili- 
(tary and civil officers, had assembled. 
|On the arrival of the regiment upon 
| the parade, it was received with military 
honours, aud loudly and repeatedly cheered. 
| When silence was obtained, the governor- 
general advanced, and addressed the men 
in the following terms :— 

“Colonel Galwey, officers, and soldiers 
of the Madras fusiliers,—I am glad to have 
the opportunity of thanking you publicly, 
in the name ‘of the government of India, 
for the great services which you have ren- 
dered to the state. More than twenty 
Months have passed since you landed in 
Calcutta. The time has been an eventful 
One, full of labours and perils, and in these 
you haye largely shared. Yours was the 
first British regiment which took assistance 
to the Central Provinces, and gave safety 
| ‘© the important posts of Benares and 
| Allahabad, You were a part of that brave 
|| “2nd which first pushed forward to Cawn- 
Pore, and forced its way to Lucknow, where 
® many precious lives and interests were 


| 
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at stake. From that time you have, with 
little intermission, been in the front of 
danger. : 

“You are now returning to your presi- 
dency, your ranks thinned by war and 
sickness; but you return covered with 
honour, carrying with you the high opinion 
of every commander who has led you in 
the field; the respect of your fellow-sol- 
diers in that great English army in which, 
from the beginning, you have maintained a 
foremost place; and the gratitude of the 
whole community of your fellow-country- 
men of every class. Further, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you do not 
leave behind you a single spot of ground 
upon which you have set your feet, where 
peace and order have not been restored. 

“When you reach Madras, tell your 
comrades of the Madras army, that the 
name of the Ist fusiliers will never be for- 
gotten on this side of India. Tell them 
that the recollection of all that is due to 
your courage, constancy, and forwardness, 
will never be effaced from the mind of the 
government under whose orders you have 
served. ‘Tell them, especially, that the 
memory of your late distinguished leader is 
cherished and honoured by every English- 
man amongst us; and that though many 
heroic spirits have passed away since the 
day when he fell in front of you in the 
streets of Lucknow, not one has left a 
nobler reputation than General Neill. 

“I now bid you farewell, fusiliers, and I 
wish you a speedy and prosperous voyage 
to your own presidency. You are indeed 
an honour to it.” 

It will be recollected that this gallant regi- 
ment saved Benares and Allahabad,* and 
was present in all the actions consequent 
upon Sir Henry Havelock’s efforts for the 
relief of Lucknow. So greatly was the pre- 
cision of their fire dreaded by the natives, 
that the Nana issued a general order, com- 
manding his people “not to meet the 
‘blue-caps,’ who killed without being seen.” 
The regiment had lost, during its service in 
Bengal, more than three-fifths of its original 
number, or 600 men. 

At the termination of the viceroy’s ad- 
dress, the men formed again in marching 
order, and proceeded to the ghat, where 
they were to embark for Madras. As they 
marched along the strand, they were saluted 
by the guns of the fort and the shippmg 
in the river, and all the vessels in the 

* See vol. i, pp. 223—226 ; 256—264. 
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harbour were dressed with colours in their 
e la reached Madras harbour on 
‘he 21st of February, aud landed the fol- 
lowing day, under a royal salute; a govern- 
ment notification, to the following effect, 
being issued for the occasion :— K 
“Fort St. George, Feb. 15th, 1859. 

“JTntimation having been received by 
government, that the Madras fusiliers would 
leave Calcutta, on their return to their own 
presidency, on the morning of the 15th 
instant, in H.M.’s steamer Sydney, and 
‘transport Tubal Cain in tow, they may be 
expected to arrive here on the 21st instant. 
Their arrival will be made known to the 
public by the firing of four guns from 
the St. George’s bastion, at intervals of a 
minute. Should the vessels be sighted 
before seven o’clock a.m., the regiment will 
land at three o’clock p.m. the same day ; 
but if after that hour, they will not be 
landed till three o’clock r.m. the following 
day. Should they arrive on Sunday, at 
whatever hour, they will not land till the 
following day at three o’clock p.m. 

“The whole of the effective troops in 
garrison, including the body-guard, will 
parade in full dress on the north beach, at 
Messrs. Parry and Co.’s office, at half-past 
two o’clock, on the occasion of the landing 
of the Madras fusiliers, and will form a 
street thence to the railway terminus, by 
opening out files as much as may be neces- 
sary. The troops will be under the orders 
of the senior officer on the parade. The 
Madras fusiliers will march through the 
street of troops to the railway terminus, 
where an entertainment will be prepared to 
do them honour. After the Madras fusi- 
liers have arrived at the railway terminus, 
ne: Coops will return to their respective 

y 

are any ra observed as a general holi- 
Ia aan ie government offices, and by 
formed unity at large. Along the street 
ormed by the military, the veterans marched 
sist the enthusiastic cheers of the ladies 
aoee th eovddthereadaba of 
ie atte s ae immense multitude 
iy Se Pepa 3 aoe: As they passed 
that had RENE J p ed arms to the colours 
e; and uae) any 
E asio attle ; and upon its arrival at the 
railway station, congratulatory addres 
were read to the regiment from the Euro. 
pean and native communities, 3 
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special train, which conveyed 
Arcot, from whence they proceeded 
Bangalore, whither their wives and faire 
. ‘c 
had previously been sent, to be in roan les 
to receive them. as 
On the l4th of March, a notification į 
the government gazette, contained the Pa 
lowing recognition of the services an 
meritorious conduct of H.M.’s 10th and 
32nd regiments, then en route to $ 
for embarkation to England ;:— 


“ No. 360, of 1859.—H.M.’s 10th r 
is about to embark for England. His excell 
the governor-general in council cannot AOS O 
regiment to pass through Calcutta without thanki 2 
the officers and men for all the good service shee 
they have rendered in the last two eventful waa 
first at the outbreaks of Benares and Dinapore; 
next as a part of the column under their former com. 
mander, Brigadier-general Franks; and more latel 
in the harassing operations conducted by BuT 
general Sir E. Lugard, and Brigadier Douglas, on 


in council desires, in taking leave of the 10th regi- 
ment, to place on record his cordial appreciation of 
their valuable services. The regiment will be saluted 
by the guns of Fort William on leaving Calcutta. 

“ No. 361, of 1859.—The services of H.M.’s 32nd 
regiment light infantry, which formed a part of the 
heroic garrison of Lucknow, and which is now about 
to leave India, claim a special acknowledgment 
from his excellency the governor-general in council. 
These services extended through the defence of 
Cawnpore, and through the final operations of the 
commander-in-chief in Oude. ‘The governor-general 
in council thanks the 32nd regiment for all that 
they have done and endured. His excellency con- 
gratulates officers and men on their return home 
after a long and distinguished career in India, and 
bids them heartily farewell. A salute will be fired 
from Fort William before the departure of the 
regiment.” 


The popularity of Lord Canning, which, 


during the progress of the rebellion, had 
been frequently and rudely assailed, was 
now destined to receive a shock, 1u con 
sequence of a financial measure ingoduGs 
by him to the legislative council of Ina ) 
in March, 1859. In the extraordinary ae 
cumstances of the country, the imposivor 
of new taxes to meet interest of new ioe 
and the increased war expenditure, hich 
become a matter of necessity, about a p 
there was no dispute; but the question 


a s p emer- 
the two millions requisite for the, x 
e occasion 


hich at lengt 
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oO 
a perfect hurricane of useless indignation 


was evoked by the members of these im- 


ortant communities and their organs, were 
as follows. 

At a meeting of the legislative council of 
India, held on Saturday, March the 12th, 
at which were present the viceroy and gov- 
ernor-general, the Hon. Sir J. Colville, Sir 
C. Jackson, Major-general Sir James Out- 
ram, H. Ricketts, B. Peacock, H. B. Har- 
rington, H. Forbes, E. Currie, and P. W. 
Le Geyt, Esqs.—his excellency laid upon 
the table a “ Bill to alteri the Duties of 
Customs on Goods imported or exported by 
Sea;” the clauses of which, and schedules 
annexed, were as follows :— 


I. From and after the passing of this Act, so much 
of Schedules A and B annexed to Act 14, of 1836; 
so much of Schedules A and B annexed to Act 6, 
of 1844; so much of the Schedule annexed to Act 9, 
of 1845; so much of Schedules A and B annexed to 
Act 1, of 1852; and so much of sections 2, 3, and 
4, Act 30, of 1854, as prescribe the rates of duty 
to be charged on goods imported into, or exported 
from, any port in India by sea—are repealed. 

IL. From and after the passing of this Act, all the 
provisions now in force of the above-mentioned Acts 
which have reference to the duties of customs now 
charged and leviable on goods imported into, or ex- 
ported from, any port in India by sea, shall be taken 
to have reference to the duties of customs prescribed 
in the schedules annexed to this Act; provided that 
nothing in this Act shall authorise the levy of duties 
of sea customs at any free port, or be deemed to 
affect the provision of Acts 6 and 7, of 1848. 

ILI. Nothing in this Act shall apply to the articles 
of salt or opium, or to teak timber exported from 
the Arracan, Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. 

IV. And whereas contracts or agreements may 
have been made for the sale or delivery of goods on 
which increased or additional duties are imposed by 
this Act, and which contracts or agreements may 
have been made without reference to such increased 
duties, and thereby the several contractors may be 
materially affected. It is therefore further enacted, 
that if any person shall, by virtue of any contract 
entered into before the passing of this Act, be bound 
to deliver, at any time after the passing of this Act, 
goods hereby made liable to an increased or addi- 
tional rate of duty, and shall, upon the importation 
or exportation of any goods which he may deliver 
on performance of such contract, pay a rate of duty 
higher than that which was imposed by law on such 
goods at the time when the contract was entered into, 
every such person is hereby authorised and em- 
powered to add to the price of such goods a sum 
equal to the difference of the duty paid under this 
Act, and the duty which would have been payable 
Under the laws in force when the contract was 
entered into, and shall have the same remedy for 
the recovery of such sum, as if the same had been 
Part of the price agreed upon. 

V. This Act shall take effect on and after the 12th 
day of March, 1859. 

Schedule A.—Rates of duty to be charged on the 
ollowing goods imported by sea into any port of] 


India not being a free port:—Bullion and coin, pre- 
cious stones and pearls, grain and pulse, horses and 
other living animals, ice, coal, coke, bricks, chalk, 
and stones (marbles and wrought stones excepted), 
cotton wool, books, machinery for the improvement 


of the comniunications and for development of the | 


resources of the country—all free. And the collec- 
tor of customs, subject to the orders of the local 
executive government, shall decide what articles of 
machinery come within the above definition, and 
such decision shall be final in law. Cotton-thread, 
twist, and yarn—five per cent.; tea, coffee, tobacco 
and all preparations thereof, spices (including cassia, 
cinnamon, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and mace), 
haberdashery, millinery, and hosiery, grocery, confec- 
tionery, and oilman’s stores, provisions, hams, and 
cheese, perfurnery, jewellery, plate, and plated ware 
—twenty per cent.; porter, ale, beer, cider, and 
other similar fermented liquors—four annas the 
imperial gallon; wines and liqueurs—two rupees the 
imperial gallon; spirits—three rupees ditto. And 
the duty on spirits shall be rateably increased as the 
strength exceeds Londgn proof; and wher imported 
in bottles, six quart bottles shall be deemed equal to 
the imperial gallon. All articles not included in the 
above enumeration—ten per cent. 5 

Schedule B.—Rates of duty to be charged upon 
goods exported by sea from any port in India not 
being a free port:—Bullion and coin, precious stones 
and pearls, books, maps, and drawings printed in 
India, horses and other living animals, cotton, wool, 
sugar and rum, spirits, tobacco and all preparations 
thereof, raw silk—all free; grain and pulse of all 
sorts—four annas the bag not exceeding two Indian 
maunds, or if exported otherwise than in bags—two 
annas the maund; indigo—three rupees the maund; 
lac dye and shell lac—four per cent. All country 
articles not enumerated or named above—three per 
cent. ` 


His excellency then proceeded to explain 
the reasons which had led to the introduc- 
tion of a bill of so much importance, the 
object of which was to increase the duties 
on imports. He observed, that the finan- 
cial position of the government at the end 
of the year 1856, was good, and full of 
promise for the future—the previously 
existing deficit having been reduced from 
104 lacs to 18 lacs; but the new financial 

ear was only a few weeks old, when there 
fell that first spark which kindled the late 
wide-spread conflagration, of which the 
embers were but now dying out. Then 
came, he said, a time when they could no 
longer talk of balance-sheets ; hearts, brains, 
hands, were alike required to think and act, 
and fight for their country. Now that 
its honour was vindicated, now that our 
character as merciful masters in our power 
was established, it was time to examine 
into the state of our financial resources, 
reduced, some seemed to think, well-nigh to 
‘exhaustion. He did not concur in that 
opinion; and he should shortly state, with- 
out going into minute deih e most 
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t items of the expenditure of the 
in order to show that ‘no choice 
was left to the government, but that it was 
jmperatively necessary for aa eg ee 
at once for resources In t eae 
then proceeded to say, that since May, 
1857, when the mutiny commenced, there 
had arrived at Calcutta, from England, 
fifty-two regiments of infantry, mine regi- 
ments of cavalry, and thirty-eight compa- 
nies of artillery and engineers. ‘This army, 
to be kept in a state of readiness for the 
field, had received reinforcements, from 
Bengal alone, of 20,000 men; 165 trans- 
ports, mostly of large size, had arrived 
at Calcutta; and not less than 5,000 horses 
had been Janded there, besides large arrivals 


promin en 
late .war, 


| in Bombay. The commissariat expenditure 
| for the year 1857, exceeded two millions 


sterling: this item had been doubled, and, 
for the present year, would be largely 


| increased. Of munitions of war, there had 
_ been landed 7,000 stand of arms, and 186 


rounds of shot and shell; and, of course, 
every item of that department bore like 
heavy proportions. It must be borne in 


| mind, he observed, that with all this expen- 
| diture, they had to face a general and large 
| rise in cost in every item, from an elephant 


down to a camp-kettle—ranging, in some 


| cases, as high as 300 per cent. advance: 
_ the cost of carriage to the North-West 


Provinces had risen, in the last year, to 
£10,000 per mensem to Allahabad alone ; 
and, in like manner, there was increased 
cost in England to be carried to account. 
He claimed, then, the admission, that it 
was no idleness or carelessness that gave 
rise to their present necessities, but the 
unavoidable cost of carrying out gigantic 
operations, that compelled the measure he 
had laid before them. They would better 
Judge of their position when he state i, that 
at the close of the year ending 30th of 
April, 1858, they found themselves with 
a deficit of 817 lacs of rupees; t.e., 799 lacs 
worse than at the commencement of that 
year. Of that excess, 601 lacs were due to 
expenditure in India; the rest in En land. 
The loss of revenue amounted that year 
to 850 lacs; loss of treasure, 130 lacs; 
Mcrease of „military expenditure, 382 lacs. 
pelone point he could speak of his own 
nowledge—that, in the estimate of the 
expenditure of the current year, there was 


Sreatly 


the approaching April (1859), he 
feared would be found to exceed 1 300 
To meet the enormous expenditur : 
had to be made to exceptional 
debentures in England: eight milion, 
sterling had been raised. The Soca 
of loans in India, from the Ist of Mav 
to. that time—say twenty-two months—was 
914 lacs. Those two amounts together did 
not meet the amount of the expenditure. 
but it would be seen, by making the allow. 
ance for the excess in the balance of 1857 
over 1858, there was a difference of 414 
lacs; and that added to the two items given 
above, came nearly up to the amount men- 
tioned. His excellency then said—“ What. 
ever may be done by loans—whatever may 
be the opinion of individuals on the extent 
to which they should he raised, either 
in India or in England, one fact remains— 
we must find means to meet the interest 
upon them. He could appeal to them (the 


lacs, 
©, Yecourse 
courses hy 


legislative council) on that ground alone, | 


that it was their duty at once to provide as 
largely as they could, by all just means, to 
meet the demands coming upon them; and 


there was no means which would operate so | 


entirely without injury to the public interest, 


2 oo $ AIN 
or with less injury or pressure on indivi- | 
duals, than by raising the customs duty 


onimports.” The present tariff, he observed, 
was based upon a system which had now 
passed away in England, and of which but 
few relics remained: and, adverting to the 
progressive adoption of free trade in Eng- 
Jand, and the repeal of the navigation laws, 
he said that the existing tariff varied from 
three-and-a-half to five per cent. on English, 
and from five to seven-and-a-half per cent. 
on goods of foreign origin. 
now submitted for the adoption of the 
legislative council, every protective O° 
differential. duty was cleared away, By 
the duties proposed would be levied oe fl 
for the purposes of public revenue. ie 
lordship then proceeded to enumerate 
various items embraced by the bill; ee 
said, in conclusion, that it only tere 
for the council to decide the time at ee 
the measure should come into opara of 
In ordinary cases, there would bea de y : 
three months from its introduction ; RE 
was the intention of the aE ine 
propose that day to suspend the Z Hs 
orders, so as to allow the bill eas be 
and its provisions would then at O 


3 ge 
Pealt T Yel, no sign of bettering their | put in force. He was aware that the oii 
; D statement, at the end of| would interfere with the current oP 
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Ss : 
of the trading class; butit was better for all 
| classes that there should be no interval 
|| petween the passing of the bill and its 
||| action. He admitted that, in case of con- 
tracts to deliver goods at Calcutta at a fixed 
| price (such price being, of course, based 
| upon the existing rates of duty), there would 
pe a difficulty ; but, to save all hardship to 
| parties under such contracts, a clause had 
| been introduced into the bill, enabling the 
| contractor to claim the additional duty 
[1] from the buyer, as if such duties formed 
f part of the original contract. After some 
further observations, his lordship moved 
| that the bill be read a first time ; and it was 
| read accordingly. 
||| On the motion that the standing orders 
be suspended, in order that the bill might 
| be xead a second time, the Hon. E. Currie 
said he had no idea of the intention of the 
|| government to pass the bill that day, and 
| he trusted the council would not be borne 
[|| upon to pass a bill of the kind, without an 
| opportunity ;of considering its details. It 
| was scarcely possible, on hearing such a bill 
read at the table, to follow its details, or 
to give any consideration to them; and 
| it appeared to him that it was making mere 
ciphers of members of council, who, till 
that moment, had no opportunity of know- 
ing the contents of the bill. 

To this remark the governor-general 
|| replied, that there was assuredly no inten- 
||| tion on the part of the government to make 
|| ciphers of any members of the council; and 
that the bill was pressed forward solely 
on public grounds, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the doubt and uncertainty, and the 
total paralysis of business which must arise, 
if such a measure were held open for dis- 
cussion. 

The Hon. James Colville said he also 
shared in the surprise of the member 
for Bengal. He had certainly some idea 
of the suspension of the standing orders, to 
accelerate the progress of the measure ; but 
he did not expect they would be called upon 
to pass it per saltum in a day. 
| After some further remarks, pro and con., 
the bill was read a second time, and the 
governor-general gave notice of motion, 
that it should go into committee on the fol- 
lowing Monday; and retired from the 
council-chamber. f 
On Monday, March the 14th, the legisla- 


committee on the bill. 


US Si a ee i 
ee 


tive council again assembled, and went into 
Upon arriving at 
Section 4, relating to enforcement of duties 


es a ra 
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from buyers, under contracts for goods 
to arrive, the Hon. E. Currie said, that, 
before coming to the council, he had been 
waited upon by members of the mercantile 
community, who desired to represent that 
this clause, which was presumed to be 
for their relief, would, in reality, be of great 
injury to them; that there were very heavy 
contracts running for goods to arrive at 
fixed prices, to the extent of eighty per 
cent. of the arrivals for the ensuing two 
months, which would, have to be delivered 
to the buyers at that fixed price, notwith- 
standing the provision in the bill; that 
if the. duty was added, the native merchants 
would refuse to receive the goods; and if 
the importers attempted to enforce the pay- 
ment, they would, in many cases, injure 
their business connection; and, on the 
other hand, if they did not enforce it, the 
owner of the goods at home, seeing this 
clause, would not allow them to claim 
any deductions from their returns, on 
account of this increase of duty; and so the 
loss would in every way fall upon them, the 
agents or factors in India. 

The governor-general, in reply, said he 


could not understand the force of the 


objection. The clause did not put any 
compulsion upon the seller to enforce his 
contracts; it only empowered him to do 
so if he thought it desirable. The object 
was certainly not to oppress the correspon- 
dents of English houses in India, but to 
enable them to protect their interests. 

The Hon. Sir J. Colville said his position 
was one that brought such matters as these 
very much before him; and he quite 
realised the difficulties of the position, 
which would be greatly augmented if the 
clause was retained. 

The Hon. B. Peacock, on the part of the 
government, declared that it was certainly 
not prepared to abandon the clause, which 
was a most equitable one; and, moreover, 


choice for the parties interested. After 
some further. remarks, the clause passed 
as it originally stood.—The Hon. E. Currie 
said, he saw no reason why articles of pure 
luxury, namely, precious stones, should be 
free of duty, whilst jewellery, made up, paid 
twenty per cent.; and Sir J. Colville said 
the same anomaly had struck him.—Lord 
Canning, while allowing the anomaly to 
exist, explained that it was most impolitic, 
and against every sound principle of taxation, 
to impose a tax which was may if not 


its operation was entirely a question of | 
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ite, 1 sible of collection ; and while 
aa a might be hidden, as he 
might say, in one’s mouth, it was hopeless 
to impose any duty upon such articles. 

After some objections had been urged 
against the free introduction of machinery, 
and the difficulty of defining many articles 
under item No. 15, Schedule A, the bill 
passed through committee, was reported, 
read a third time, and passed. 

And now, upon the devoted head of the 
governor-general, burst the storm of indig- 


nant remonstrance and invective that had 
been gathering during the past sixty hours 
among the mercantile community of Cal- 
cutta, and which had even already mani- 


| fested itself in public meetings hastily con- 


vened in Calcutta, and subsequently in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the more sub- 
dued tone of memorials from the Chambers 
of Commerce of the three presidencies. The 


| Bombay papers were specially-earnest and 


| unanimous in their condemnation of the new 
tariff. “The inability,” said the Bombay 
Times, “of Lord Canning’s administration 


| to cope with our financial difficulties, has 
| been demonstrated most painfully by a 
| new act of legislative infirmity, which casts 
: the whole burden of the deficit upon the 
trade of the country. A new tariff has 
| been suddenly imposed upon us without a 
day’s warning; doubling, trebling, and 
| quadrupling the duties upon all imports. 
We have given this administration a frank 
and Joyal support throughout its difficul- 
ties; but its reputation seems destined to 
split upon the rock where nine-tenths of 
the administrations of the world suffer 
shipwreck.”—Another paper, of the same 
presidency, declared, that “Lord Canning 
seems resolved to alienate from him for 
ever the respect and esteem of all right- 
thinking men. He has capped his past 
financial blunders by the introduction of a 
new customs tariff, which threatens to sap 


the existing trade between England and 
India to its very foundations.” 

The annexed narrative of events is from 
the Bombay Gazette:—“<On the morning 
of the 14th of March, importers passing 
goods through the custom-house were sur. 
prised by a demand for greatly increased 
duties. They were informed that these | 
were levied in accordance with instructions 
received from Calcutta by the electric tele- 
graph; and a government notification sub- 
sequently verified this information, Even- 
tually, it appeared that a bill ‘to alter the 
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duties of customs’ had, on the 12th, be 
introduced into the legislative council en 
Lord Canning himself, who desired eh by 
the standing orders suspended in ae 
that he might pass it throuch at ia 
Mr. E. Currie and Sir James Colville ho 
ever, objected to the so precipitate pan 
of a most important measure, with aS 
nature and details of which they had 
opportunity of becoming acquainted exce i 
that afforded by the clerk in reading it P 
the table. So the final sanction was de 
ferred from Saturday to Monday, on which 
last-named day the bill became law some 
hours after it had been put into ope 
here, and probably elsewhere. 

“The excitement created here was creat 
and extended to all classes of the “Cons 
munity. The matter affected the Euro- 
pean part of it especially ; for the duties on 
almost every imported article of consump- 
tion, from bonnets to beer, were quadru- 
pled—raised from five per cent. to twenty 
per cent. And this just when the exigen- 
cies of the late times of disturbance had 
run up prices of European supplies to a 
point previously unheard of. 

“The principal sufferers, however, were 
likely to be those who, having sold goods 
‘to arrive,’ agreeing, as usual, to pay the 
duties and other charges thereon, found 
that their perhaps small profit was con- 
verted into a heavy loss by the necessity of 
having to pay double or fourfold the 
amount of duty which they had, on the 
faith of a Jong-existing tariff, taken as an 
element in their calculations. It was found, 
indeed, when the act in full was promul- 
gated here, that a clause was inserted, de- 
signed to protect such persons, by enabling 
them to recover the extra duty from the 
purchaser; but, both here and at Calcutta, 
it seems thought by the merchants gene 
rally, that this only makes matters bore 
The British importer will not take the 
native purchaser into court on h & 


peration 


suc 
point; and yet, if he be only an agent, ie 
may, with this clause in existence, 5 ce 
liable by his principal to make g00 
amount of extra duty. Mon- 
“The measure took effect here on aay 
day, the 14th instant; and on ae 2 
the 15th, a numerously attended r Si 
was held on the subject. It was : rA T 
resolved, first to ask Lord Elphims of 
suspend, if he could, the fulfilment, for è 
instructions which he had rece1ve n 
period long enough to enable impo 


re 


avoid the injury’ consequent upon their 
jmmediate enforcement; if not, till the re- 
sult of a reference to Calcutta, by tele- 
gra h, could be ascertained. His lordship 
could not suspend the measure at all; but 
he had anticipated the views of the mercan- 
tile community, and himself had telegraphed 
to Calcutta on the subject. The reply 
thence was, that no suspension could be 
allowed. 

«Then the merchants assembled again, 
and resolved to memorialise Lord Stanley 
against the act, denouncing as well the im- 
policy of such a measure generally, as the 
injustice of its sudden operation. The 
memorial, a temperately worded but co- 
gent document, goes home by this mail, 
and will, we trust, receive due considera- 
tion. Our great hope, however, is in the 
agitation of the manufacturers at home, who 
are at least as deeply interested in the mat- 
ter as our Indian merchants and agents.” 

The absence of notice of the alteration 
| formed the grand point of complaint. The 
| financial necessities of the government 
| formed, of course, their justification. Had 
| the mercantile community received notice 
| of the intended alteration, the revenue 
would probably have suffered considerably. 

A string of resolutious was passed at a 
meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, convened on the 15th of March, to 
the following effect :— 

“st, That this meeting records in the 
strongest manner, the surprise and alarm 
| with which the mercantile community of 
Bombay has received the government re- 
venue notification of yesterday, and pro- 
tests against the glaring injustice of the 
| government of India in introducing, with- 
| out notice, changes so seriously and preju- 
dicially affecting the trade of Bombay.” 

«ond. That as mercantile operations now 
pending were based upon the late tariff, 
they cannot, in the opinion of this mecting, 
be subjected, without great injustice, to 
pay an enhanced rate of duty.” | 

“3rd, That the chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce be requested to memo- 
rialise the xight honourable the governor 
in council, expressing: the feeling of the 
Meeting in regard to the notification, and 
praying him to suspend the enforcement 
of the tariff.” 

A deputation was 


already stated. 
The Bombay Times wa 
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i named to present the 
|| memorial, the result of which has been 


s supremely indig- 
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nant. It remarked—“ But to come to the 
notification that has excited all this uproar. 
It must, of course, be withdrawn; the 
Chamber is quite powerful enough to insist 
upon it. The notification is but another of 
those blunders which spring from legis- 
lating in the dark, and cannot be persisted 
in, in the face of a proper remonstrance ; 
only let us take care that the remonstrance 
lays down a principle which will preclude 
the recurrence of such mistakes in the 
future. There are two, issues involved in 
this matter, which should be argued sepa- 
rately. The enhancement of the duties is 
one affair; the mode of introducing the 
change another: and the two questions 
should be the subject of separate memo- 
rials. Itis the mode of introducing these 
changes against which the strength of the 
protest should lie; and it should explicitly 
insist upon the abandonment of the system 
of secrecy now followed, whether in the 
negotiating of a new loan, the levy of a 
new excise, or an alteration of duties. We 
defy the government to name a single good 
purpose this secrecy serves; while the mis- 
chief that results from it brings the ad- 
ministration into contempt, and sets all 
classes against it in hostility. Neither the 
local administration, nor the supreme gov- 
ernment, had any intention of doing a 
wrong to our merchants in this matter. 
But there is an old lady’s notion in the 
council, that the whole art of successful 
change in fiscal matters is to keep the 
government intention a profound secret. 
| Here, again, is one of those fallacies that 
go unchallenged, because supposed to be 
self-evident. The only proper and safe 
way of introducing a change, is to adver- 
tise its proposed nature, that you may 
ascertain how it will affect private in- 
terests. The government assumes that it 
knows all about the matter beforehand, and 
takes its conscious integrity of purpose as a 
sufficient substitute for information. The 
result is confiscation. The notification, as 
fraught with injustice to many interests, 
must be withdrawn, and its provisions sub- 
mitted to the careful examination of the 


public, before the date of its imposition is 
fixed. The effect those provisions will 


have upon the interests of our trade, will 
be reviewed by us by-and-bye. In the 
meantime, let there be an uncompromising 
demand for its recision, and Jet our mer- 
chants conform thereto, only under protest. 

“We defy any man to say anne 
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effects of the notification will be. Changes 
so sweeping as it inaugurates were never 
erhaps before jntroduced so summarily. 
The only proper and safe way of intro- 
ducing such a measure, would have been to 

of a bill, through the 


send it, in the shape 
legislative council. The public would then 


| have had the opportunity of carefully 
weighing its provisions, while all the in- 
terests affected thereby would have been 
heard against it. The present system 18 
that of legislating in the dark. Lord Can- 
ning and his advisers hardly know what ‘a 
sail to arrive’ means; and that men should 
be allowed to play football with interests so 
weighty as those of our Indian commerce, 
is not to be tolerated. Itis time that the 
imperialism of the Indian government gave 
place to a frank recognition of the fact, 
that there is an intelligent community out- 
side, whom it may consult with advantage. 
We have no hostility to government that is 
not of its own creating, and would much 
prefer to be found supporting it in the 
main, to continual carping at it. The ad- 
dress of the Chamber of Commerce to the 
local government has appeared in our 
columns, as well as the governor’s reply 
thereto. It is satisfactory to find that 
Lord Elphinstone had partly anticipated 
the prayer of the memorial, by telegraph- 
ing a recommendation to Calcutta, ‘that 
goods shipped previous to the receipt of the 
notification’ should be exempted from its 
operation. His lordship’s meaning is not 
perfectly clear; but if he intend, as we 
suppose, that all goods in harbour and 
afloat up to the date of the notification 
reaching the ports of Europe, should be 
exempted, it would, perhaps, have been 
eae eer mended that the 
otification should ni i 

ie a ee ot take effect until the 
A ae oe same journal remarks— 

any sense of justice in the 
Ap caus of Bombay, they will protest in 
: ae a against the attempt made by 
selves its dees tee 
the native dere EN an 

A meeting of the mercantile commun} 

i 
of Madras, to protest against the new tani, 
was held on the 25th of March ; 
tions in accordance with the ee 
BS es ia 1e views of the 

ZS, Were forwarded to the lieutenant- 
eee for transmission to Calcutta. 
; SERD es most hostile to the ob- 
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noxious measure, those were CTN 
complaints who took the e their 
application as the ground for their x its 
tion. The bill certainly was oi Jec- 
into the council on a Saturday ; and pred 
following Monday it became law an tle 
new duties imposed by it were inst e 
exacted. There unquestionably appe 
indecent haste in this precipitancy whi k 
taking the mercantile classes by ane ome 
was calculated to exasperate them a A 
there was, prima facie, some reason for ae 
dissatisfaction, since, upon such an occasion, 
all mercantile calculations must be over. 
thrown ; and cases of individual hardship 
were more than possible: but, upon ees 
tion, it must have been apparent that, under 
the circumstances, and taking into consi- 
deration the object for which the new tariff 
was imposed, the demand urged, that the 
operation of the new arrangements should 
be postponed, and a notice of some months 
be given, was preposterously absurd. The 
object of the government was to obtain 
funds to pay the interest of money borrowed 
for the pressing exigencies of the state in a 
protracted season of extreme peril; and with 
jall due recognition of mercantile patriotism 
aud morality, the inevitable result of such 
procrastination would have been, that the 
largest possible quantity of commodities 
would be passed in the interval at the low 
duties, and the collection of the increased 
rates so immediately necessary, would have 
been deferred for a very long period. 
While engaged in caring for their tem- 
poral concerns, the people of Madras also 
evinced a due regard to the welfare of their 
spiritual and educational interests by me- 
morialising the government against any 
further state encouragement to the mis- 
sionary movement, which had been largely 
supported by grants of public money. Ther 
appeal to the governor-general on the 
subject; concluded as follows :— Your me- 
morialists earnestly request that the sy, stem 
of grants in aid may be abolished, and ia: 
sums at present disbursed through ee 
channel, devoted to the establishment 3 
government provincial schools; by mi 
of which a far better education Can A 
afforded to the people than has been, y 
i can be, in the institutions of the MER , 
| societies, by which the larger portion ; ige 
I grants is swallowed up, to the intens? tion 
| satisfaction of the people ; this appropri mer 
having already evinced its natural co ] 
| quences—as forescen by the Hon. K 
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| firmed by her majesty 


| gratitude our best reward. 
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[ruu FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY. 


| 
| 
| Grant, in_his minute dated the 12th of 
October, 1854—in the unhappy events in 
the North-West Provinces : that the temple 

yoperty may be secured by legislative 
that government officials may 
| pe restrained from taking part in missionary 
proceedings on public anniversaries and 
meetings; and that the neutrality pro- 
mised by your lordship, and solemnly con- 
the Queen, may be 
undeviatingly observed and adhered to ;—by 
which course of just and impartial policy, 
the people of India will most assuredly be 
won over to prize the English government 
beyond that of any of its predecessors, and, 
in due time, will be auspiciously and cer- 
tainly realised the wise and memorable ob- 
servation of her majesty at the close of her 
gracious proclamation— In the prosperity 
of the people will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their 
29) 

By the beginning of May, 1859 (some 
two years after the terrible outburst of the 
sanguinary war that, in so short a period, 
had inflicted dire calamity upon thousands), 
reorganisation, rather than rebellion, be- 
came the great difficulty of government. 
Every department—administrative and exe- 
cutive—had been rudely shaken, and, in 
some instances, had been shattered into 
fragments: these had to be reconstructed, 
and the whole machinery necessary for their 
healthy action had to be reorganised. This 
difficulty added not a little to the Herculean 
labours imposed upon the viceroy and his 
council; but it was imperative that it should 
be surmounted. The financial difficulty 
already referred to, was, as we have seen, a 
colossal stumblingblock in the way of the 
government, not easily removable by any 
expedient likely to be satisfactory to all 
parties; and although money sufficient to 
pay the interest on the loans could be ob- 
tained, still the existing sources of revenue 
were far from adequate to the unavoidable 
permanent expenses of the government, and 
a recourse to new channels of supply became 
inevitable. Among the items calculated 
upon as likely to yicld the required funds, it 
was proposed to extend the succession duty to 
all personal property, and all real property, 
Not protected by the perpetual settlement. 
A tax on tobacco was also contemplated, 
which, with the succession duty, would 


add a second million to the one calculated 
from the new customs tariff. ‘The succes- 
Sion duty was not expected to be unpopular; 


but that on tobacco was likely to be much 
so, as every human being in India smoked 
—the wife as well as the husband, the child 
as well as the wife. A rise in price, there- 
fore, of this article would affect every native ; 
but still the population had never yet re- 
sisted indirect taxes. A third impost, in 
the shape of a marriage licence fee, was 
also proposed. This tax, levied by the 
Mussulmans, was in accord with the native 
ideas, and would be inappreciable in the 
midst of all the expense on feasts, torches, 
nautches, tinsel, and gilt cloths, usually 
equal to two years’ income. The money 
being provided for the loans by which to 
tide over the years of difficulty, there re- 
mained the reduction of expenditure to 
income. ‘The orders for this end, it was felt, 
must come from England, for the mass of 
private interests and inveterate prejudices 
rendered large reductions by the local gov- 
ernment impossible. There was, in truth, 
but one feasible reduction. The total of 
civil expenditure could not be reduced ; for 
all saved by cutting down salaries, and more, 
would be exhausted in the increased estab- 
lishments imperatively required. ‘The Eu- 
ropean military expenditure could not be 
diminished for years, except by cutting off 
the Indian allowances—a very difficult, and 
perhaps dangerous expedient. There re- 
mained still the three native armies, officially 
reported to comprise 243,000 men. Even 
this enormous number did not represent 
the full truth. The 8,000 military police 
in Bengal were not included in it, nor the 
22,000 military police embodied for Madras. 
Those men were sepoys as to everything 
but duties, and were an addition to the 
regular native army they ought to have su- 
perseded. Omitting Bengal Proper, which 
wanted no troops beyond three regiments of 
Europeans, there were sixty counties to be 
protected: 1,000 men for each county would, 
it was officially reported by the Madras 
government, suffice to keep internal order. 
There were no external foes, except one or 
two native powers—the Nizam, the king of 
Burmah, and the tribes beyond the Passes. 
Allowing 60,000 more sepoys for those three 
objects, there were 120,000 native troops. 
If that view was correct, the native army 
was in excess of the permanent require- 
ments by 120,000 men, costing 1m pay 
£2,250,000; and in the European force ne- 
cessary to watch them, keep them faithful, 
and kill them when they mutiny, as much 
more. Stillno important redug ga could be 
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made without peremptory orders from Eng- 
land. All luxuries are necessaries while we 
are accustomed to them ; and the presidency 
governments naturally declared it mpos- 
sible to reduce their establishments. They 
had to be cut down peremptorily at first, 
and raised afterwards, if experience showed 
| that more natives were indispensable. 
| With regard to the probability of future 
| disaffection, and its possible growth, it was 
| considered that one of the most effectual 
| checks would be found in decentralisation 
| in the creation of provincial municipalities, 
and the granting of greater powers to the 
governments of presidencies. Hitherto the 
supreme council and legislature of Calcutta, 
which were entirely composed of govern- 
ment officials, had regulated the adminis- 
| trations of all India; the governments of the 
| presidencies had no initiative; and the want 
of such initiative was the cause of serious 
inconvenience to them, at the same time 
that it led to hasty legislation on the part 
of the centralised administration at Cal- 
cutta. A proper consideration of these 
radical defects could not be postponed. It 
had to be entered upon with determination ; 
and the results to be anticipated were the 
demonstration that measures of a nature 
too general in their application should be 
avoided ; because what was a good law in 
one part of India, would be found a bad one 
in another part of the country. The field 
of legislation had to be contracted and sub- 
| divided, and the dangers incident to cen- 
tralisation gradually neutralised, The pre- 
sent period was propitious for reforms ; for 
such a plain field had seldom been open to a 
statesman, and a heavy responsibility would 
en inenrred by the present rulers if 
ae ae age was not taken. The neces- 
ea ew eres and retrenchment already 
which eee grounds for altering systems 
: ad been maintained 
time when the 
advantage; and 
yet, that the o 
was clearly understood, there 
toms which indicated the birt 
policy. Sir C. Trevelyan, th 
tenant-governor at Madras 
the pioneer of a better order 


were symp- 
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seemed to be 
of things, and 


national improvement, ‘was 
Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
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assurance was not required 

Englishmen that the corre shot A S 
the home government had 
able; but it was news to resid 
to hear that the home govern 
pared to discontinue it. The 
been disapproved at home, th 
sequence was, that no compu 
in its abolition in India. 
references, from Bombay and Madras t 
Calcutta, and from Bombay, Madras A 
Calcutta to London, involving, as it did 
the duplicate and triplicate copying of ine 


ment was pre. 
system havin 


netion was felt 


become intoler. | 
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The routine of | 


mense files of letters, had become an in. 


tolerable nuisance, by dela 
the final settlement of questions frequently 
in their nature trivial, and therefore re- 
quiring nothing but immediate decision, 
The majority of questions submitted were 


ying for years | 


practically neglected; the most important | 


only were considered; and the result was, 
that routine prevented improvement in 
small things; while, in large and important 


matters, it delayed and impeded their final | 


settlement, That such pernicious results 


were in future to be avoided, was a great 
boon to all who had dealings with the gov- | 


ernment. The saving to the exchequer, 
from the reduction im the copying de- 
partment, at the same time, produced a 
most gratifying reduction in expenditure. 


Having gone thus far, the government be- | 


came sensible of the necessity of reforming 
the system of check, countercheck, and 
audit, which necessitated the entertainment 
of an army of unnecessary clerks ; for, under 
the system as it existed at the time of the 


assumption of the direct government by the | 


crown, the number of abstracts, certificates, 
and other documents, drawn out in the 
course of a month in the pay and audit 
offices of the presidencies, would have 
astonished Downing-street, and frightened 
the Horse-guards. Words would fail to 
convey a just impression of this nuisance, 
of. which one instance may suffice as ae 
example of the extent to which it affecte 
those who were subject to its annoyánce. < 
Bengal subaltern officer of a native tuto 
regiment, had arrived in Bombay for te. 
purpose of proceeding home on sick cer ae 
cate. Having been recommended ae ‘ 
route, for the partial ‘re-establishmen 

his health before finally leaving 


to 
obtained a month’s preparatory ae a 
proceed to Bombay. The soe ioh 


longer one than the sick man an 


B o “evlous 
and his leave expired tno days previo 
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| jJanding at Bombay. 
| that harbour for home, the following for- 
| malities were imposed upon him :—He had 
| to write to Calcutta to have his leave ex- 
tended for the two days. To his letter a 
| reply would be dispatched; on receipt of 
| which, his agent m Bombay would be able 
| to draw pay for two days, on the produc- 
| tion of an abstract in triplicate, a copy of 
| the order, and a form of authority consti- 
| tuting the drawer as agent. Thus five 


Before he could leave | mitted to adopt a son, was a proof that the - 


| documents were to be produced before the 
question of this officer’s pay could be finally 
disposed of; and the following list details 
the roll of documents he had to sign before 


| leaving Bombay :—l, a copy of the order of 


preparatory leave ; 2, pay certificate ; 3, “ no- 
demand” certificate, showing that no claims 
are producible against his pay; 4, security 
bond, in case any such claims should be 
forthcoming; 5, extract of general order 


| granting furlough to Europe ; 6, a life cer- 


tificate, assuring the authorities that the 
officer in question is not dead; 7, a certifi- 
cate that no advances have previously been 
made; 8, 9, 10, abstracts for pay in arrears 
up to the date of the expiration of the pre- 
paratory leave; 11, 12; 18, abstracts for 
three months’ advance of pay; 14, 15, 16, 
abstracts for the first half of passage-money; 
17, 18, 19, abstracts for the second half of 
20, certificate from the 
captain, of the date on which the vessel 
sailed in which the officer took his depar- 
ture; 21, pilot’s certificate that the ship 
sailed, and that the officer was a passenger 
in her (this certificate, to be attached to 
the abstract of the second half of the pas- 
sage-money, enables the agent of the ship 
to draw); 22, 28, 24, abstracts for the two 
days’ extension of preparatory leave already 
alluded to; 25, extract of the order extend- 
ing the preparatory leave; 26, form of 
authority on which the officer’s agent is to 
draw the pay for the two days on his behalf. 
Thus twenty-six documents were required 
before a Bengal subaltern could draw three 
months’ pay, and proceed on. furlough to 
England. It is easy to judge of the im- 
mensity of the number of government 
records, when those of a not unfrequent and 
simple case were SO voluminous. Sak 
If Bombay had not yet taken the initia- 
tive in reforms similar to those of Madras, 
lt appeared to be on the eve of changes 1m 
policy which were of exceeding importance. 
The fact that the chief of Meeruj, in the 
South Mahratta country, had been per- 
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hereditary policy in that respect had been 
beneficially altered. And there was reason 
to believe that adoptions would never, in 
future, be objected to. This, and the enact- 
ment of the new succession law, which was. 
to supersede the enam resumption, it was 
considered would do more than any other 
measure to secure the loyalty and affection 
of the Southern Mahrattas, who, hitherto, 
had been a fertile cause of disquietude to 
every successive administration in India. 
The final disposal of the ex-king of Delhi 
became a question of some difficulty, in 


ae 


| 


consequence of the sentence of the court by 
which he was tried, indicating the Andaman 
Islands as his place of exile; those islands 
having already been chosen as penal stations 
for the rebels taken: in arms. It was consi- 
dered injudicious to place the deposed king, 
as a rallying-point, in immediate proximity 
to them; and at length, British Kaffraria 
was suggested for the future abode of the 
prisoner.—On the 10th of March, 1858, 
the governor of the colony, Sir George 
Grey, announced the intentions of the gov- 
ernment to the local parliament, in the 


following terms :—“ A correspondence will | 


be laid before you, detailing the reasons for 


which it is intended to detain the king of | 


Delhi in confinement in British Kaffraria. 
You will find from those papers, that this is 
an isolated case, and that no intention 
exists of transporting prisoners from India 
to her majesty’s South African possessions.” 
This assurance, it seems, Was by no means 
satisfactory to the colonists, who so strenu- 
ously objected to the precedent proposed to 


be introduced, that it was deemed expedient | 


of the government, 


to alter the intentions 
locality for the resi- 


and to select another 
dence of the prisoner. 
delay, a station in British Burmah, named 
Tonghoo, some 300 miles inland from Ran- 
goon, and represented as the most desolate 
and forlorn district of the whole country, 
was finally chosen for him; and early in 
October, 1858, an order of the supreme 
government directed the removal of the ex- 
king and his family to Calcutta, where his 
final destination was to be made known to 


After some further | 


him. The departure of the mournful cortege 
took place at an early hour in the mormng | 
of Thursday, the 7th of October, in the fol- 
lowing order: —A squadron of lancers as an 
advanced guard: a palanquin carriage, in 
which were the deposed king and two of his 
sons, Jumma Bukht and Shaa AR (the 
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Jatter a mere child, son of a concubine) ; the 
ounded by lancers: a 


< © mr 
carriage was su 
second carriage contained the begum, Zee- 


hal, and some ladies of the zenana : 
sed carriage conveyed the Taj Mahal 
begum (a second wife of the ex-king), and 
her female attendants. These conveyances 
were followed by five magazine store carts, 
in which were twenty of the male and 
female attendants of the prisoner. The 
whole were closely guarded by lancers, a 
strong party of whom formed the rear of 


| the cavalcade. 


In this order, the escort, with its charge, 
proceeded towards Allahabad viá Cawnpore, 
at which place it arrived, without interrup- 
tion, on the very day the proclamation de- 
claring the sovereignty of the Queen of 


cies, was announced to the peo le o 3 
Upon reaching Allahabad, the mee India, 


Yr, With 


his family and attendants, were placed 
ed o 


board a river-flat for conveya: 

cutta. The Soorma flat, i ie NY, or 
Koyle steam-tug, reached Diamond nae 
on the 4th of December, where her mae 
jesty’s steam-ship Megera, which hada 
cently arrived from the Cape with tease 
was found ready to receive the prisoner on 
convey him to Rangoon, where he a d 
on the 9th of December. The ex-kiņne W 
immediately landed without any public de 
monstration, and sent into the interne 
under a strong guard, which had been de. 
tailed off for the better security of the 
exiles in their new abode. And thus mise. 
rably ended the career of the last king of 


England over Hindostan and its dependen- | the race of Timur. 
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Tue question of cause and effect, as it 
regarded the fact of the Indian mutiny of 
1857, was but partially solved, when the 
curtain fell upon the closing scenes of the 
great drama which, for more than two 
years, had absorbed the attention of the 
civilised world. Throughout the vast pro- 
vinces of Bengal, the influence of religious 
fanaticism—the yearnings of disappointed 
ambition—the impatience of a foreign rule 
which coerced, while it did not protect, the 
people from the tyranny and Oppression of 
its servants; and the reliance of the native 
races upon the prophetic auguries of their 
soothsayers and moulvies—had doubtless 
much to do with the garnering of that vast 
harvest of discontent, which an alleged 
intention of the government to interfere 
ability of caste, at length 
cast over the country. ‘The 
ment of grievances, published 


with the inviol 
scattered broad 
following state 
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in the Delhi Gazette,* as a manifesto issued 
by the king at an early period of the rebel- 
lion, explains very fully to the people the 
sense entertained by their native princes 0 
the wrongs under which they suffered, and 
in some degree sheds light uvon the causes 
of the revolt :— 


“Tt is well known to all, that in this age the peo- 
ple of Hindostan, both Hindoos and Mohammedan 
are being ruined under the tyranny and Mas 
of the infidel and treacherous English. 4t 18 ‘Set 
all the wealthy peoP 
India, especially of those who haye any pote 


. > “oval amilies, 
nexion with any of the Mohammedan roya 
sters of, 
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to accomplish this charitable object that one of the 
aforesaid princes has, at the head of an army of 
Afghanistan, &c., made his appearance in India: 
and J, who am the grandson of Abul Muzuffer 
Sarajuddin Bahadur Shah Ghazee, king of India, 
having in the course of circuit come here to ex- 
tirpate the infidels residing in the eastern part of 
the country, and to liberate and protect the poor 
helpless people now groaning under their iron rule, 
have, the aid of the Majahdeens, or religious 
fanatics, erected the standard of Mohammed, and 
persuaded the orthodox Hindoos who had been 
subject to my ancestors, and have been and are still 
accessories in the destruction of the English, to 
raise the standard of Mahavir. 

u Several of the Hindoo and Mussulman chiefs, 
who have long since quitted their homes for the 
reservation of their religion, and have been trying 
their best to root out the English in India, have 
presented themselves to me, and taken part in the 
reigning Indian crusade, and it is more than pro- 
bable that I shall very shortly receive succours from 
the west. ‘Therefore, for the information of the 
public, the present Ishtahar, consisting of several 
sections, is put in circulation, and itis the imperative 
duty of all to take it into their careful consideration, 
and abide by it. Parties anxious to participate in the 
common cause, but having no means to provide for 
themselves, shall receive their daily subsistence from 
me; and be it known to all, that the ancient works, 
both of the Hindoos and the Mohammedans, the 
writings of the miracle-workers, and the calculations 
of the astrologers, pundits, and rammals, all agree 
in asserting that the English will no longer have 
any footing in India or elsewhere. ‘Therefore it is 
incumbent on all to give up the hope of the con- 
tinuation of the British sway, side with me, and 
deserve the consideration of the Badshahi, or im- 
perial government, by their individual exertion in 
promoting the cqmmon good, and thus attain their 
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respective ends; otherwise if this golden opportunity 
slips away, they will have to repent of their folly, as 
is very aptly said by a poet in two fine couplets, 
the drift whereof is—‘Never let a favourable 
opportunity slip, for in the field of opportunity you 
are to meet with the ball of fortune; but if you do 
not avail yourself of the opportunity that offers 
itself, you will have to bite your finger through 
grier. ' 

“No person, at the misrepresentation of the well- 
wishers of the British government, ought to conclude 
from the present slight inconveniences usually 
attendant on revolutions, that similar inconveniences 
and troubles should continue when the Badsheahi 
government is established on a firm basis; and 
parties badly dealt with by any sepoy or, plunderer, 
should come up and represent their grievances to 
me, and receive redress at my hands; and for what- 
ever property they may lose in the reigning disorder, 
they will be recompensed from the public treasury 
when the Badshahi government is well fixed. 

“ Section I.—Regarding Zemindars.—It is evident 
that the British government, in making zemindary 
settlements, have imposed exorbitant jummas, and 
have disgraced and ruined several zemindars, by 
putting up their estates to public auction for arrears 
of rent, insomuch, that on the institution of a suit 

y a common ryot, & maidservant, or a slave, the 
respectable zemindars are summoned into court, 
arrested, put in gaol, and disgraced. In litigations 
regarding zemindaries, the immense value of stamps, 
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and other unnecessary expenses of the civil courts, 
which are pregnant with all sorts of crooked dealings, 
and the practice of allowing a case to hang on for 
years, are all calculated to impoverish the litigants. 
Besides this, the coffers of the zemindars are annu- 
ally taxed with subscriptions for schools, hospitals, 
roads, &c. Such extortions will have no man- 
ner of existence in the Badshahi government; 
but, on the contrary, the jummas will be light, the 
dignity and honour of the zemindars safe, and 
every zemindar will have absolute rule in his own 
zemindary. The zemindary disputes will be sum- 
marily decided according to the Shurrah and the 
Shasters, without any expense; and zemindars 
who will assist in the present war with their men 
and money, shall be excused for ever from paying e 
half the revenue. Zemindars aiding only with 
money, shall be exempted in perpetuity from paying 
one-fourth of the revenue; and should any zemin- 
dar who has been unjustly deprived of his lands 
during the English government, personally join the 
war, he will be restored to his zemindary, and 
excused from paying one-fourth of the revenue. 

“ Section II.—Regarding Merchants.—It is plain 
that the infidel and treacherous British government 
have monopolised the trade of all the fine and 
valuable merchandise, such as indigo, cloth, and 
other articles of shipping, leaving only the trade of 
trifles to the people, and even in this they are not 
without their share of the profits, which they secure 
by means of customs and stamp fees, &c., in money 
suits, so that the people have merely a trade in 
name. Besides this, the profits of the traders are 
taxed with postages, tolls, and subscriptions for 
schools, &c. Notwithstanding all these concessions, 
the merchants are liable to imprisonment and dis- 
grace at the instance or complaint of a worthless 
man. When the Badshahi government is estab- 
lished, all these aforesaid fraudulent practices shall 
be dispensed with, and the trade of every article, 
without exception, both by land and water, shall be 
open to the native merchants of India, who will 
have the benefit of the government steam-vessels 
and steam carriages for the conveyance of their 
merchandise gratis; and merchants having no capital 
of their own shall be assisted from the public trea- 
sury. It is therefore the duty of every merchant 
to take part in the war, and aid the Badshahi gov- 
ernment with his men and money, either secretly or 
openly, as may be consistent with his position or in- 
terest, and forswear his allegiance to the British 
government. 

“Section I1I.—Regarding Public Servants.—It is 
not asecret thing, that under the British government, 

the civil and military services, 


natives employed in 

have little respect, low pay, and no manner of 
influence; and all the posts of dignity and emolument 
in both the departments, are exclusively bestowed 
on Englishmen; for natives in the military service, 
after haying devoted the greater part of their lives, 
attain to the post of subahdar (the very height of 
their hopes), with a salary of 60r. or 70r. per mensem; 
and those in the civil service obtain the post of 
sudder ala, with a salary of 500r. a-month, but no 
influence, jagheer, or present. But under the Bad- 
shahi government, like the posts of colonel, general, 
and commander-in-chief, which the English enjoy 
at present, the corresponding posts of pansadi, punj- 
hazari, haft-hazari, and sippah-salari, will be given 
and, like the 
sudder judge 
31 


to the natives in the military service; 
post of collector, magistrate, Rig 
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ena H 


rnor, W 
secretary, and governor, f 
servants now kold, the corresponding posts of 


wuzeer, quazi, safir, suba, nizam, and dewan, E 
with salaries of lacs of rupees, will be given to the 
natives of the civil service, together with jagheers, 
khilluts, inams, and influence. Natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mohammedans, who fall fighting against 
the English, are sure to go to heaven ; and those 
killed fighting for the English, will, doubtless, go to 
hell. Therefore, all the natives in, the British 
service ought to be alive to their religion and in- 
terest, and, abjuring their loyalty to the English, 
side with the Badshahi government, and obtain 


hich the European civil 


salaries of 200 or 300 rupees per month for the 
present, and be entitled to high posts in future. If 
they, for any reason, cannot at present declare 
openly against the English, they can heartily wish 
ill to their cause, and remain passive spectators of 
passing events, without taking any active share 
therein. But at the same time they should in- 
directly assist the Badshahi government, and try 
their best to@drive the English out of the country. 

- “ All the sepoys and sowars who have, for the sake 
of their religion, joined in the destruction of the 
English, and are at present, on any consideration, 
in a state of concealment, either at home or else- 
where, should present themselves to me without the 
least delay or hesitation. 

“Foot soldiers will be paid at the rate of three 
annas, and sowars at eight or twelve annas per 
diem for the present, and afterwards they will be 
paid double of what they get in the British service. 
Soldiers not in the English service, and taking part 
in the war against the English, will receive their 
daily subsistence-money according to the rates 
specified below for the present; and in future the 
foot soldiers will be paid at the rate of eight or ten 
rupees, and sowars at the rate of twenty or thirty 
rupees, per month; and on the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Badshahi government, will stand 
entitied to the highest posts in the state, to jagheers 
and presents :— 


Matchlockmen . . . .2 annas a-day. 


RHE onto oso o% do. 
Swordmen. . . . .12 do. 
Horsemen, with large horses . 8 do. 

Do. with small do. .6 do. 


os Section IV.—Regarding Artisans.—It is evident 
that the Europeans, by the introduction of English 
articles into India, have thrown the weavers, the 
cotton-dressers, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and 
the shoemakers, &c., out of employ, and have en- 
grossed their occupations, so that every description 


of native artisan has been reduced to beggary. But 
under the Badshahi government the native artisans 
vil exclusively be employed in the services of the 
‘ings, the rajahs, and the rich; and this will no 
oubt insure their prosperity. Therefore these 
artisans ought to renounce the English services, and 
gopa y sej iden or religious fanatics, engaged 
a 4 a gs be entitled both to secular and 

“u 1 
fase V-— Regarding Pundits, Fakirs, and 
et anne persons.—The pundits and fakirs 
Bont Beene of the Hindoo and Moham- 
TE Fagan respectively, and the Europeans 
ae 2 enemies of both the religions, and as at 
vont? ee raging against the English on 
ona een, the pundits and fakirs are 
© present themselves to me, and take their 


share in Beat! war, otherwise they will stand 


condemned according to the tenor of the SE 
the Shasters; but if they come, they will Wrah anq 
Badshahi government is -well established, En the 
rent-free lands. Sey i 
“Lastly, be it known to all, that wheey 
above-named classes, shall. after the ¢ 
this Ishtahar, still cling to the British governi 
his estates shall be confiscated, and his Ment, all 
plundered, and he himself, with his whee weet! 
shall be imprisoned, and ultimately put to a A 


er, out of th 
Irculation of 


» 


In this appeal to the people, t 
distinguished from the sage it was oe ie 
addressed, there was doub Peca 
truth mingled with error; and, comine fr 
the highest authority at the time, iaa 
with the royal seal and titles of the has 
himself, it confirmed and strengthened the 
sense of injustice which the natives were 
already too prone to believe they suffered 
under. In Oude, the germinating cause of 
mischief was of another and a loftier cha- 
racter. The people had beheld the sudden 
prostration of their country, which, by the 
arbitrary will of strangers, had been reduced 
from the rank of an independent state to 
the position of a mere province of Bengal: 


they knew their king to be a prisoner; their | 


tless much of | 


a Ta 


l 


royal family dispersed, and their nobles and | 


chiefs despoiled of wealth and power. In | | 
Europe, much less than this would have heen | 


held to warrant patriotic resistance to the 
death; and, in Oude, a natural feeling of 
indignation, and a resolve to avenge the 
wrongs of their native princes and of their 
country, became an inevitable consequence 


of the proceedings of the Company’s govern- | 


ment. In addition to these causes of dis- 
content, a kindly-intentioned, but ill-ex- 
plained or understood, reform in the tenure 
by which land was held, which followed 
immediately upon the annexation, had the 
effect of unsettling the minds of the ryots, 
while it incensed the talookdars, or feudal 


| 
chiefs; and sufficient time had not yet 


elapsed for the enlightenment of the people 
as to their true interests. In the resistance 
of a whole people to an act by which thew 
nationality was destroyed, and the throne 0 
their king had been shattered into fragmen™ 
reflecting men could see much that iF hat 
guished the rebellion in Oude from t 

which had left its dark and bloody Stan 
upon the soil of Bengal. On ther Pe tion 
Oudians were unquestionably in the ee 6 
of men struggling for the indepen homes: 
their country and the defence of them at We 
On ‘our side, it was undeniable ie rasp 
were fiercely striving to tighten : sed our 
of recent aggression; while we © 


tains | 


= 
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the men 


that, by 


pe both patriotic and justifiable. 


| 
||| some degree supplied, 


||| || the working of the Company’s administra- 
| tion in India, and with the opinions to 
| which that administration had given birth. 
that person, for the 
express purpose of enlightening the govern- 
India, he says—“ I 
| have, within the last few months, collected 
some facts and opinions from various quar- 
| ters, as to the causes of the rebellion and 
i! |) mutinies which commenced in May and 
; and, with your 
leave, I will give you the results of my 
| I cannot 
| pretend to pronounce whether my conclu- 
; you must weigh them 
well in your own mind on principles of jus- 
First, after the establishment of the 
many large and small 
nobles and land- 
Di lords of Hindostan, which had been acknow- 
Hg hereditary property during the 
Hai rule of both Hindoo and Mussulman dynas- 
authorities, 
required for each 
separate estate, large or small: up to that 
or governor had ever 
And these re- 
| gulations and these proceedings are in active 
a operation still. Even sovereign princes, who 
had always lived in friendly alliance, and 
indeed in perfect submission to the Hon. 
Company—and the hereditary succession 
| of whose principalities was firmly guaranteed 
| said that the 
1 sovereignty should descend to their heirs 
and successors—have not been exempt from 
From the 


| time that the British government began to 
the process of 


extinguishing native sovereignties began to 
be put in force; and even their accumulated 


| In a paper drawn up by 


ment upon the state of 


| = 

||| June of last year (1857) 
| | | inquiries and of my meditations. 
sions are just or not 
tice. 
British supremacy, 
estates belonging to the 


ledged as 


i ties, were attached by the British 
| and title-deeds (sunnuds) 


period no sovereign 
attempted such proceedings. 


by treaties, in which it was 


. the confiscation of their rights. 


be most firmly established, 
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consciences by endeavouring to believe that 
who resisted us were rebels; the fact 

||| peing, that they owed us no allegiance ; and 
Ii their resistance to an enforced and 
e obnoxious rule, they were doing no more 

| | | than, in our own case, under similar pro- 

|| | vocation, would have been held by us to 

| And even 

||| in the royal manifesto already quoted, all 
||} |] | was not said that might have been alleged 
(| | of the grievances under which the people 
laboured through the system by which they 
were governed: but the omission was in 
at a later period of 
||| the struggle, by a native of high rank, in 
|| | the confidence of the government ; who, by 
||| his position, was intimately acquainted with 


wealth, and their jewels and other property, 
which ought to have been the inheritance’ of 
their widows and children, have in many 
cases been disposed of by public auction, 
and the proceeds placed in the Company’s 
treasury. From these reasons all people 
commenced to have doubts of the justice 
and good intentions of government; and 
more especially men of noble birth and 
ancient ‘lineage, being completely ruined 
and degraded, thought that even death was 
preferable to such a life. 

«9, Schools have been erected in every 
city, and persons of the lowest extraction 
have been instructed in various learning 
and science; and some of them, after gov- 
ernment examinations, have become moul- 
vies among the Mussulmans, and pundits 
among the Hindoos. Persons have attained 
to high rank in the service of government, 
without there having been any inquiry 
at any time into the respectability of their 
extraction or of their connections. For 
hundreds of years, under the rule of the 
kings of Delhi, the most careful distinctions 
of rank were observed and enforced, so that 
certain castes and tribes were even strictly 
confined to certain trades and professions ; 
and the higher branches of education were 
not considered applicable to persons of low 
birth and mean occupation ; but the sons of 
princes and nobles, after qualifying them- 
selves by study, were admitted by the mon- 
arch to the most honourable and responsible 
offices, both in the civil and military service, 
many appointments being reserved for the 
great Hindoo families, in which they were 
made hereditary, and others being in a 
similar manner made hereditary in respect- 
able Mohammedan families. The intention 
of the native sovereigns was, that in case of 
any rebellion, the great landholders and the 
hereditary officials in every district and in 
every city, having so great an interest in 
the stability of the government, and fearing 
to lose their hereditary situations, would 
certainly exert all their authority and 
influence to suppress all resistance to the 
monarch’s commands. 

“The policy of the British government 
has been directly contrary to this old-estab- 
lished native system; for it has spread 
abroad through the country persons of low 
birth and connections, who have been edu- 
cated in government schools, and passed the 
examination. ‘These people, by means of 
their official position, have completely de- 
ceived and misled the ignoren ; hos. vast 


oe 
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rs of the people have been worked 
| D fears for nar religion and their al 
customs by these new pundits and moul- 
vies of base extraction, who have been com- 
pletely intoxicated by the learning they 
have acquired in the government schools, 
and have devoted themselves—the pundits 
to making chelas (Hindoo religious novices), 
and the moulvies to making mureeds 
(Mohammedan disciples), of every young 
person who fell under their influence. 
These new moulvies, intent on making 
a great name for themselves, having no real 
pretensions of family or solid learning, have 
all taken to preaching the most extravagant 
doctrines of the Mohammedan religion, 
pushing the precepts of the Koran far 
Weyond the old and accepted interpretations. 
These moulvies have misled the people, 
persuading the Hindoos that the govern- 
ment intended to destroy their caste with 
the ‘ greased cartridge,’ and persuading the 
Mohammedans that they were to be forcibly 
converted to the Christian religion. And 
now, hundreds of thousands of God’s crea- 
tures, on both sides, have been destroyed in 
consequence, and the government has been 
put to enormous expense and trouble. 

“Tt ought to be well considered, that the 
British government has now ruled in India 
for more than a hundred years; that mil- 
lions of Mussulmans, and Hindoos of the 
highest caste, have willingly entered into 
the British service, have worn the European 
dress, and that many of them have learned 
the English language. Even Mohamme- 
dans, although attached to their own re- 
ligion, have actually fought with nations of 
their own race, and of the same religion ; 
as, for instance, in Affghanistan: and in the 
same manner Hindoos have fought in the 
Company’s army against Hindoos, and have 
arrested criminal Brahmins, and delivered 
them up to Justice, knowing that they would 
be put to death. Many Mohammedans 
have entered into the private service of 
English gentlemen, and performed all the 
offices of the table and kitchen, and have 
Ae eee 
of their religi . oneted by the precepts 

gion; for, in the Mussulman 


faith, it is strictly enjoi d 

fait : that no true 
believer is to eat ic drink, 

y rink j 

or give or handle, tie cae 


or serve to th 
oy ao those articles which are ae 
aan idden, But we all know that both 
sa and Mussulmans are in the con- 

i a taking medicines, both in the 


re 
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solid and liquid form, at the ha 
English doctors, and of submitt 


nds of 


: in 
fully to various other operations au 
c- 


tices, by which, according to the lett 
of their ceremonial laws, the Mussul Sa 
would be defiled, and the Hindoo ea 
lose his caste. Yet who ever heard ong 
Brahmin sepoy washing his mouth with 
earth or cow-dung after leaving the hospital? 
Then how is it to be believed that they 
would spontaneously have made all thy. 
uproar and rebellion about a new-fashioned 
cartridge? These mutinies and the rebel 
lion were all the work of the moulvies. 
Most of the leaders of the rebellion are 
moulyies and other Mohammedan devo- 
tees; but a few of them are Hindoo 
pundits. 

“3. The government, many years ago 
commenced the issue of stamped paper; 
and it was made a law, that no petition of 


complaint or redress would be received . 


in any court of justice, unless it was written 
on stamped paper of a certain price. Thus, 
when people are unable to purchase stamped 
paper, they are often compelled to submit 
to injury, oppression, and wrong. ‘This 
is more espécially galling and aggravating 
in what are considered to be trifling cases of 
abusive language and petty assaults. 

“4, The pay of every native official in 
the civil service of government is by far too 
small, and much less than in former times, 
while great power is put into their hands. 
This is more especially true of the sherista- 
dars, and other amla of the courts of collec- 
tors, the magistrates, and the judges; for, 
in fact, most of the suitors in these courts 
apply to them in the first instance, and 
arrange matters with them. Cases involving 
thousands and lacs of rupees are sometimes 
virtually settled as the sheristadars choose. 
They succeed sometimes in getting deore 
and orders passed just as they prompt a 
English officer; and sometimes they do n T 
succeed: but, whatever happens, they i 
ways have the evidence under ther o p 
control, as it is all written and recor e aL 
these officials. In consequence of this 
gotten power, the whole tribe of a 
ministerial officers of the courts) sae 
become puffed up with pride, ee they 
post and the habits of noblemen, W seg 
are completely demoralised an h expen- 
In fact, they have adopted suc i 
sive habits, that few of them Pai pay 
exist without the help of bribes, tats o 
being so small. ‘Thus are the $ ’ 
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pee 
overnment ruined, and the good name of 
government destroyed. 

«5, The plaintiff and defendant having 
argued their case in court, if a decree is 
given in favour of plaintiff, the defendant is 
ordered to pay the sum due to the plaintiff 
within a certain specified time. If he is 
unable to pay, his house and goods are 
geized in distraint, and the unfortunate man 
js ruined. The same process is employed 
for collecting revenue balances. Under the 
native rulers, both Hindoo and Mussulman, 
the custom was, that if any landlord or 
other person was not able to pay his debts 
or the amount of a judgment obtained 
against him in a court of justice, in one 
sum, then an arrangement was made for 
payment by instalments, to which the plain- 
tiff was obliged to submit. And in cases of 
balances of revenue and other debts due to 
government, instalments spread over many 
years were allowed ; and when the landlords 
appeared to have been over-assessed, a re- 
duction was made in the government de- 
mand. Very frequently the judge would 
persuade the creditor to forego all claim to 
interest, and even to accept half the money 
due to him as payment in full. Under the 
British government these paternal and be- 
nevolent exertions on behalf of the subjects 
are quite abandoned, and in their stead the 
most elaborate system for extracting every 
rupee from debtors and defaulters is put in 
force. The old system, which was most 
convenient and much approved by all, even 


by the money-lenders and merchants, was 
kept up, to my own knowledge, until the 
year 1823. Up to that period, also, the cus- 
tom of settling disputes and claims of all 
sorts by Punchayut was adhered to; and 
fellow-citizens, assembled in a Punchayut to 
settle the affairs of their neighbours, always 
did their best to make matters straight, to 
mitigate animosity, and to make the terms 
of settlement at once equitable and easy. 
This was the natural consequence of the 
arbitrators being of the same race, and pos- 
sessing the same feelings and customs as the 
disputants. But with a view to increase the 
revenue from the sale of stamped paper, the 
government has discouraged and checked 
the old custom of Punchayut as much. as 
possible, so that few disputes and differences 
are now settled without a great expense in 
stamps, and a long process im some court 
of law. 

«6, Formerly, under the old native sove- 
reignties, the government provided, by 
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grants of land, and other convenient means, 
for the expense of town and city police and 
village watchmen. Under the British gov- 
ernment, every house, whether it be that of 
a noble or of a poor man, or of a widow, is 
charged, according to a certain rate, with a 
tax called the Chowkeydaree tax, from which 
the police is paid; and if any person is un- 
able to pay the tax within the prescribed 
period, a distress issues against him, and his 
house and trifling effects are sold by auction 
for the police tax. And no person what- 
ever, living in a house, is exempt from the 
tax, or from distraint if a defaulter, however 
poor he may be. 

«y, No case in the courts of justice can 
be decided without the evidence of two wit- 
nesses; and, owing to certain defects in the 
courts, which I cannot now explain, the 
amount of false evidence is without bounds, 
and the crime of perjury without punish- 
ment. The plaintiff never fails to have his 
two or more witnesses, and the defendant is 
equally ready with evidence. They swear 
to positively contrary facts, and even con- 
tradict themselves; and yet these false wit- 
nesses are never punished for perjury. 
From this there has arisen a very common 
impression, whether just or unjust I will not 
say, but which is widely spread through the 
country, that the government do not wish 
perjurers to be punished, for fear that suitors 
and witnesses should be afraid to resort to 
the courts, and that thus the revenue from 
stamped paper should be diminished. Thus 
they say that the courts of justice are 
turned into shops for the sale of stamps. 

«g, From the first establishment of Bri- 
tish power in India, up to the year 1830, all 
people had the most perfect reliance on the 
words and on the promises of every English 
officer; whether of high or low rank, whether 
young or old. There was not a doubt as to 
the good faith of the British government. 
And, in fact, up to that time the government 
had not deviated in the slightest degree 
from any one of its engagements or pro- 
mises, even if, by the carelessness or mis- 
takes of former officials, the government 
had been involved in inconvenient and un- 
profitable obligations. Even everbal pro- 
mises, and others that were known only as 
traditions, were religiously adhered to. 
But, in these days, even written and recorded 
title-deeds, and engagements of the most 
solemn nature, have been evaded or repu- 
diated. If the injured persons protest and 
appeal against these decisions, pee are told 
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h are the orders, and such is the 
meena the British government, and ar 
it is not bound by the customs of former 

overnments. By many years’ experience 
of this new system, the confidence of the 
eople, both rich and poor, in the good 
faith of the British government, has been 
completely destroyed; every one says now 


that the word of the government is not to 
be trusted. ae: y 

«9, There is another objectionable point 
in the administration of justice—that when 
a plaintiff has got a decree in his favour in 
one court, after much loss of time and 
trouble, the defendant may appeal to another 
court and get the judgment reversed. Thus 
the dignity and authority of the judges and 
magistrates are lowered; and obedience to 
their orders, and confidence in their deci- 
sions, cannot be expected.” 

The taking of bribes, and theft, are also 
spoken of as quite inadequately controlled 
and punished in the courts of law; and the 
effect of the prevailing system of justice, 
as it is applied to this class of offences, is 
also pointed out by the writer. 

But irrespective of these various grounds 
for discontent, there was also one which had 
sank deeply into the hearts of the sensitive 
and impulsive natives of Hindostan, who 
bad for ages prostracted themselves at the 
feet of Caste, and who now saw that most 
venerated institution treated with indiffer- 
ence, if not with contumely, and the high- 
est and most privileged of their race looked 
down upon with a repulsive-affectation of 
superiority by strangers of another faith, 
who had acquired domination over them, 
more through the dissensions and treachery 

* A case illustrative of this view of the subject, is 


also supplied by an article in the Madras Atheneum 
of September, 1858, which comments, with deseryed 


Severity, upon the want of courtesy shown by the 
servants of the Company in the Mofussil, to the 
natives of the country; and instances the following 
epistle as a specimen of the tone in which, too often, 
the former indulged. The document was addressed, 
by a sub-collector of the government, to a tehseel- 
dar, who, officially, was the virtual lieutenant-goy- 
ernor of more than a hundred villages :— 

“To the Tehseeldar A. of the Talook B.—When 
you appeared before us you promised to procure 
—— for the governor in four or five days, whereas 
pane days have transpired, and you have not 
ae your promise. You appear by your conduct 
oe e a har and shuffler, and quite unworthy of 
chef, Immediately on the receipt of this hookum 


(order), you are directed to explai 
xplain why you have 
mea an untruth, and the reason for are con- 
ering the importance of the governor’s business. 


4i 7 
“E. G., Jayobneyigs,” D. E., Sub-Collector. 
636 
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of the people than by legitim 
The treatment of the native races of Ind; 
by European officials, was, as a rule such s 
no people of spirit would submit to for S 
hour; nor could it have been ventured u a 
but for the wide expanse of ocean Teh 
between the servants of the Company ae 
their masters. In the course of the rebellion 
extenuatory facts were not wanting to account 
for many of the outbursts of popular feeling 
which, first exhibiting itself in the mutinous 
disorders of a few sepoys, spread, with the 
rapidity of lightning, into a popular move- 
ment, and, in its fury, made wreck of what- 
ever stood in the way of a long-pent-up, but 
justifiable discontent. The danger and the 
evil were alike increased through the general 
ignorance that prevailed among the Euro- 
peans of the native languages, by which 
defect all familiar intercourse between the 
governors and the governed was prevented, 
and the gulf of races and creeds that 
yawned between the people and those who 
ruled them, became daily yet more wide 
and impracticable. This result was, more- 
over, sustained by the hauteur, and insolence 
of tone and manner, assumed by the civil 
and military servants of the Company in 
their dealings with even educated and 
wealthy natives, which naturally prevented 
any approach to cordiality or confidence on 
either side.* 3 

Upon this subject, the native writer to 
whose communication we have just referred, 
observes—“ The great majority of Eng- 
lish officers, both civil and military, are 
guilty of using bad language to their subor- 
dinates, dependents, servants, to the sepoys, 
and to the people of the country in general. 

The epistle was sealed with the collector's ofi- 
cial seal, and dispatched. The Atheneum asks— 
“What can be expected of men who live under a 
system of insults, threats, and extortion such 2 3 
here indicated?” We need be little careful in giving 
a reply. You may expect, in return, obsequio nsaan 
ready obedience as long as you are 1n circumsta’ te 
to enforce it; and when you are no longer as 
second Cawnpore massacre. Do not be in too Bt 
haste to conclude thence, that you are living 10 is 
midst of a den of wild beasts. Human ne tree 
very much the same in the four quarters of the Bea 
It repays contumely with hate; and he mus failed 
lived in India with his eyes shut, who Lea ais) 
to observe how little of true courtesy, Or eee : nter- 
bearing, is shown by our countrymen 1n t D 
course with the natives. Dr. Duff, who has t crisis, 
much, and well, on the subject of the presan era- 
places this matter second on his list, yaen of con- 
ting the causes of disaffection—“ The KEN our 
ciliatory and confidential intercourse ee native 
officers generally, and the still surviving 
chiefs, heads of society and people.” 


a 
ate Conquest. 
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Janguage and customs of the country, and 
| pad some knowledge of the world; and, in 
particular, had seen much of India in their 
service and travels: only one quarter of the 
English gentlemen were young, and learning 
their duties. At present, the state of things 
is very different ; but I shall say no more 
on this point.” It was not necessary, per- 
haps; the statement as it is, comprises, in a 
few quiet words, a sufficient exposure of one 
of the worst features of the national cha- 
racter, when developed under the condition 
of absolute rule, and aggravated by the evil 
passions necessarily engendered by the hor- 
rors of an internecine strife. In corrobora- 
tion, however, of the statement, the autho- 
rity of Lord Stanley, then secretary of state 
for India, may be instanced. At the half- 
yearly public examination of the cadets at 
‘Addiscombe college, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1858, his lordship, as president of the 
institution, took occasion to refer to this 
glaring abuse, in his address to the young 
men then preparing for service in India, in 
the following terms :— 

«No man, I believe, can be a really effi- 
cient general, far less an efficient adminis- 
trator, who does not closely study the human 
machinery with which he has to work, the 
people of the country in which he lives and 
acts. Do not imagine that your work in 
that respect is more than begun when you 
have acquired the necessary qualification of 


language. Examine native habits, native 
ideas, native character; do it ina spirit of 
fairness, and you will gain at least this, even 
if you gain nothing else—that you will avoid 
that ignorant and unwise contempt for all 
that is Asiatic, which, politically and per- 
sonally, does Englishmen so much harm in 
the East. You cannot live, however you 
may attempt it, in a state of entire indiffer- 
ence to those who surround you in such 
multitudes. Ifyou do not bear them good- 
will you will bear them ill-will; and, as it 
seems a law of nature that between different 
races of men, until they get acquainted, 
a certain repugnance shall exist, so it is 
equally certain that by better knowledge, if 
there be only the will to acquire it, that 
feeling of repugnance is dispelled.” Con- 
tinuing his admonitory counsel, and after 
adverting to the loyalty and valour of many 
of the native princes and their levies, who 
had fought side by side with the Europeans 
5 


| In former days, three out of four English | 
officers Who were In any place of authority, | 
were experienced, well acquainted with the | 


during the existing struggle, with unsur- 
passed fidelity and honour, the noble secre- 
tary concluded by saying —“ Remember, that 
for a European gentleman in India, there 
is, strictly speaking, no private life. He is 
one of the ruling race: he is one of the few 
among the many: he is one of a population 
some 10,000 strong, among more than ten 
times as many millions. There are, little as 
he may know or care about it, quick eyes 
to watch his conduct, and envious tongues 
ready enough to disparage his nation and 
his race. A single officer, who in his inter- 
course with, or example before, the natives 
around him, forgets that he is an officer and 
a gentleman, does more harm to the moral 
influence of his country, than ten men of 
blameless life can do good.” 
How far the agitation that acquired re- 
newed vitality immediately upon the sup- 
pression of the war of the mutinies, for the 
more extensive diffusion of the tenets and 


practices of the Christian religion in India, - 


may, at some distant period, operate to 
destroy the overweening and offensive as- 
sumption of superiority thus gently referred 
to by Lord Stanley, time alone can show : 
but meanwhile it had become necessary, for 
the future safety of the country, that the 
bearing of Europeans of every class, towards 
the native races of India, should be very 
considerably modified; and no time could 
be better chosen to inaugurate a new epoch 
in the history of its people, than that which 
marked the introduction of the imperial 
government of Queen Victoria. 

The question of religion had also, for 
years past, as treated by the authorities, con- 
tributed to place the European government 
of India in a false position. It professed 
Christianity, and, upon principle, ought 
consistently to have deprecated and dis- 
ecountenanced the impure rites of a debasing 
idolatry among its subjects; advocating 
and upholding, in lieu of it, a theology based 
upon the purest doctrine ever -promulgated 
for the enlightenment of mankind : but it 
not only tolerated, and ‘liberally supported, 
the superstitious and monstrous worship of 
the gods of India, but, by its countenance 
and pecuniary support, aided in the propa- 
gaticn of a faith which, as & Christian gov- 
ernment, it professed to condemn. Its acts 
were, in this matter, contradictory, vacil- 
lating, and embarrassing ; for, while it ob- 
served the forms of Christian worship, and 
upheld its church services on the one hand 
—on the other, it gave the ney hand of 
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| fellowship to idolatry, subsidised its priests, 
and maintained its temples. Thus we are 
told by a writer well yersed in the affairs of 
India,* that “ large allowances are pal 
from the state treasuries 1n every collec- 
torate of Western India, for the perform- 
ance of idol and Mohammedan worship. 
The Indian government, not content with 
prohibiting its servants from attempting 
to convert the natives, actually makes them 
disbursers of payments for the performance 
of idol worship! * * * Before the 
collector can disburse these sums, the offici- 
ating Brahmin and Synd must obtain a cer- 
tificate that the ceremonies have been pro- 
perly performed. On the production of this 
certificate, the collector pays the annual 
allowance, for the performance of what he 
must regard asthe greatest sin a man 
can commit. Upwards of £30,000 are 
annually paid away in these collectorates. 
_In addition, many entire villages, of large 
magnitude, are permanently alienated for the 
same purpose. The rental of these, in each 
collectorate, averages about £1,500 a-year ; 
thus increasing the dishursements for the 
maintenance of idol worship, to the sum of 
nearly £50,000 a-year.”—Thefollowing facts, 
in connection with this unholy alliance be- 
tween the Christian religion and the gross 
idolatry of India, were given on authority, 
as existing in November, 1857 :—“ In the 
Madras presidency, there are now 8,292 
idols and temples, receiving from govern- 
ment an annual payment of £87,678. In 
the Bombay presidency, there are 26,589 
idols and temples under state patronage, re- 
celving grants tothe amount of £30,578 10s.; 
to which must be added the allowance 
for temple lands: giving a total for the 
Bombay presidency, of £89,859 6s. Inthe 
whole of the Company’s territories, there is 
annually expended, in the support of ido- 
Poy by ue p vants of the Company, the 
4 ge sum of 171,558 12s. In addition to 
nese facts, it was notorious to the people of 
India, that the position of native converts to 
pe Kenit in the ranks of the army, was 
e S yone of extreme and marked 
ATD : xcommunicated by his former 
ates and co-religionists, he not only 
Was received with indifference by his Chris- 
tian comrades and officers, but his promotion 
hee Stopped, and occasion sought for his 
discharge from the army, however merito- 
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rious his conduct as a soldier mie 

been (irrespective cf the fact of te tag 
sion). Such discharge involved the aco 
pension, and sent him home to his fara a 
outcast and a beggar. Seeing, therefor, a 
little accordance between the: prece oe D 
the practice of Christianity in the M 
of government with its native army, it aa 
not to be expected that any great faith 
could be reposed in its professions of rene 
for the inviolability of the Hindoo relic, 


3 gion 

when so little care was taken to maintain 
. . ré 

the declared. principles upon which its owp 


was founded. 
In connection with this subject, a large 
and influential class in England, asserted 
that the .propagation of Christianity in 
India had ever been systematically checked 
by the government of the Company, and, 
that had missionaries been duly encouraged 
from the first, and the officers of botli ser- 
vices had been called upon to display a 
becoming zeal for the evangelisation of the 
natives, Christianity would have made so 
great a progress before the present era, that 
the horrors of the sepoy revolt would never 
have taken place, or, at all events, must 
have been greatly alleviated. But persons 
holding such opinions were perhaps ignorant, 
that besides great difficuities in the way 
of proselytising, non-interference with the 
laws and religion of the natives had been 
the condition of European advancement to 
supreme power in India. Without this un- 
derstanding, the Company, neither could 
have been assisted by a native army, nor 
could it have obtained the acquiescence 0 
the masses in its progressive advancement 
to territorial power. Whatever may have 
been the errors or shortcomings, as regarded 
this question, during the Company’s rule, it 
now remained for the Queen’s government 
to profit by experience, and “ from the ney 
tle danger, to pluck the rose, safety. ~ a 
judicious interposition of its supreme aul i 6 
rity in India, the position of the Brits 
after the great struggle had collapsed into 
a series of mere partisan conflicts, WAS T 
terially altered from what it had been be m 
the troubles commenced. ‘The native? st 5 
India had fought for their creeds, an had 
and the Indian government at home ; 
changed hands during the contest: a with 
was only reasonable to assume, tha 
new men, new measures for the 
the country would be inaugurated. 
*vantage-ground held by the roya F à 
ment had not been gained without » 
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sacrifice of blood and treasure; and it was 
not likely that it would be occupied 
without an effort to improve it. It was 
urged by the advocates of proselytism, that 
the moment had arrived for a public and 
decided demonstration of Christian princi- 
Jes, as well as for an unsparing elimination 


| of all heathen practices which were actively 


ernicious, and opposed to the fundamental 
principles of morality. The systematic dedi- 
cation of native children, at Hindoo temples, 
to a life of profligacy, was one offence that, 
ia their view, required immediate and rigo- 
yous prohibition bylaw. The processions at 


| the Mohurrum, which had frequently been 


productive of sanguinary broils and gross 
indecencies, they also urged should be for- 
bidden; and that other practices common to 


the religious observances of the natives, 


should be repressed and abolished by autho- 
rity. But the difficulty in the way of such 
desirable reforms, which, by the way, had 
not entered into the calculations of these 
well-intentioned but too sanguine reform- 
ers, was this—that not only would native 
prejudices be aroused to a dangerous extent 
among the people themselves; but the 
moment government had placed itself im 
the attitude of repression suggested, hun- 
dreds of over-zealous but inconsiderate 
officials, both native and European, would 
emulate each other in pushing such re- 
forms far beyond the limits which justice 
and toleration prescribe; and the strict 
line of impartiality once passed, a door 
would be thrown open, through which a 
considerable amount of persecution would 
enter, to rekindle the almost dying embers 
of disaffection to English rule. Whether 
such a risk would be likely to tend ulti- 
mately to the positive advancement of Chris- 
tianity in India, was to be a question left for 
the next generation to answer: it did not 
fall within the range of duty, on the part of 
these theorists, to solve it. 

With these multifarious and important 
subjects before it, each of which demanded 
instant consideration and adjustment, it may 
readily be conceived that the new govern- 
ment of India had an arduous and difficult 
task to accomplish, before it could hope for 
any permanent improvement in the vast 
field spread before it. The parliamentary 
session of 1859, was, however, about to open, 
and the eyes of the country were turned 
towards it with earnest expectation of good 
for India. 

On Thursday, the 3rd day of February, 
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[PARLIAMENT OPENED, 


1859, her majesty, Queen Victoria, opened 
the third session of the fifth parliament of 
her auspicious reign, with a speech from the 
throne, in which were the following pas- 
sages relating to Indian affairs :— 

“The blessing of the Almighty on the 
valour of my troops in India, and on the 
skill of their commanders, has enabled me 
to inflict signal chastisement upon those 
who are still in arms against my authority, 
whenever they have ventured to encounter 
my forces; and I trust that, at no distant 
period, I may be able to announce to you 
the complete pacification of that great em- 
pire, and to devote my attention to the 
improvement of its condition, and to the 
obliteration of all traces of the present un- 
happy conflict. 

“ On assuming, by your advice, the direct 
government of that portion of my domi- 
nions, I deemed it proper to make known, 
by proclamation, the principles by which it 
was my intention to be guided, and the cle- 
mency which I was disposed to show towards 
those who might have been seduced into 
revolt, but who might be willing to return 
to their allegiance. I have directed that a 
copy of that proclamation should be laid 
before you.”* 

On the following day, in consequence of 
some alleged misrepresentations in parlia- 
ment during the preceding session, in re- 
ference to the governor-general and Sir 
John Lawrence, Karl Granville said he was 
anxious to take that early opportunity of 
making a statement with regard to Sir John 
Lawrence, one of the most distinguished 
men in India, and to whom the country was 
greatly indebted for the part which he took 
in the suppression of the rebellion, The 
noble earl proceeded to say, that he had had 
a correspondence with that gentleman with 
respect to a statement made by him the 
preceding year, and would now state the 
result of it. In the course of a debate last 
session, he had stated, as a proof of the 
firmness of Lord Canning, that on hearing 
some negotiations were being carried on 
with the insurgents at Delhi, he took it upon. 
himself to send a telegraphic message, ob- 
jecting to their being proceeded with, 
although they had been regarded favourably 
by Sir John Lawrence and by the military 
authorities. This statement was made upon 
information of the most reliable character. 
From communications, however, which he 
had since received from Sir John Lawrenee, 

* See ante, p. 518. 
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| it appear 
| carried 1 
| but were proposed by the king of Delhi 
| himself to the general in command, General 


| at the time—who thought, and Sir John 
| Lawrence concurred in that opinion, that it 
| was desirable to negotiate with the king of 


| for the murder of any of our fellow-country- 
| men, and on his giving a guarantee to deli- 
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ed that the negotiations were not| negotiations having been com 
on with the body of the insurgents, | the king, who was at the head of the insur 
gents. He-should be very sorry if anyb Ae 
imagined that he wished to disparage an 
of those distinguished men in order to ma 
the character of the other. Such was mae 
tainly not his intention. On the conte 
he believed that both, in their different en 
pacities, performed their duties in a se 
which was fully appreciated both ip this 
country and in India; and what was especi 
ally satisfactory to himself, was the fact that 
in this correspondence Sir John Lawrence 


pleted with 


Reed—not General Wilson, as he supposed 


Delhi, on condition that he should give an 
assurance that he had never issued orders 


ver into our hands one of the gates of the 
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manner 


„have 


town. The chief reasons assigned by Sir 


| John Lawrence for agreeing to these nego- 


tiations, werethe small number of our troops, 
the inefficiency of our siege-train, the im- 
mense disproportion of the field guns-of the 
enemy, and a variety of other circumstances, 
which placed our army in a position of con- 
siderable jeopardy. In this state of things, 
it was thought desirable to enter into nego- 
tiations, with the view of saving many valu- 
able lives. At that period, the communica- 
tions between the place where Sir John 
Lawrence was, and Calcutta, were entirely 
stopped. Sir John Lawrence sent informa- 
tion to Lord Canning as to his views on 
this matter; and he had reason to believe 
that that particular despatch was not re- 
ceived by Lord Canning. It appeared that 
afterwards a message was received from 
Lord Canning, stating that he had heard 
rumours of such negotiations being on foot, 
and that he objected to any negotiations 


which might result in placing the king of 


Delhi in his former position. That message 
arrived after the negotiations were found to 
be fruitless, and when the siege was nearly 
completed. These statements were the 
results of a very long letter from Sir John 
Lawrence, and of confirmatory documents. 
He never, for one moment, doubted that 
any course which was taken by Sir John 
Lawrence could not be defended by the most 
weighty reasons and arguments. He was, 
however, still of opinion that it required 
great moral courage on the part of Lord 
Canning, when he heard that rumour, to 
take upon himself to forbid such negotia- 


tions; and although he had no doubt that, 


‘Sir John Lawrence was right at the time 
and that if possession of the place could 
thaye been obtained by negotiation, it would 

prevented the loss of most valuable 


lives; still, on the other hand, judging after 


the event, it was some advantage that 


Delhi should h 
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ave been taken without any 


the supply of their staple materials. 


spoke in the highest terms of Lord Canning; 
? 


just as Lord Canning, in his private letters, 


never failed to acknowledge, in the warmest 


terms, the great services of Sir John Law- 


rence. 

. In the House of Commons, the same 
evening, Mr. Hadfield, referring to the 
paragraph in the royal speech which related 
to India, took an opportunity of mentioning 
the alarm felt in the manufacturing districts 
of England, lest a deficiency should arise in 
This 
more particularly related to cotton, of which 


it was believed that India might, under 


proper management, furnish an abundant 
supply. What India wanted, he said, were 
roads, and water, for the purposes of irriga- 
tion ; and with these, he believed that coun- 
try would be able to make all the difference 
between an abundant and a restricted sup- 
ply of cotton. According to calculation, the 
monopoly of supply enjoyed by the United 
States, cost us two millions annyally ; while 
India might save us that amount; and 
therefore he asserted that that country had 
a strong claim on our government. He 
hoped the noble lord opposite would tell the 
house what the government intended to do 
with reference to the encouragement 0 
public works in India.—Lord Stanley, 1 
reply, trusted that the house did not expect 
him to go into details as to the amona 
of our cotton supply, or as to the state 0 
public works in India, the more especia y 
as he would have a better opportunity a 
days hence, when it would be his duty 
introduce the subject of Indian HE AR 
The question of rewards to such © E 

native princes of India as had Seis A 
true to their allegiance during the rebe ; 
was mooted in the House of Commons T we 
11th of February, by Mr. Vernon om newer 
president of the Board of Control: m a 

to whom, Lord Stanley stated, eration 
subject had been under the cons! 
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of government, and that despatches had 
peen sent out, naming certain native princes 
as specially deserving of reward, and call- 
ing for a report on the claims of others. 
He also informed the house, that rewards 
had already been given to the rajah of 
Putteeala, by a cession of territory worth 
two lacs a year, and something more ; to the 
rajahs of Jheend and Nubba, territory 
worth one lac each; and to the rajah of 
Chirkaree, land of which the value was not 
yet ascertained. The Guicowar had also 
received a remission of the tribute or ‘sub- 
sidy of three lacs of rupees annually, which 
he was bound by treaty to pay for the sup- 
port of a force of irregular cavalry. The 
cases of Scindia, Holkar,and the Nizam, were 
then under the consideration of government: 
and in addition to the honour already con- 
ferred by the Queen upon Jung Bahadoor, 
it was in contemplation to restore to him 
some territory in Oude, which had formerly 
belonged to Nepaul. His lordship stated, 
that the government, both at home and in 
India, was deeply impressed by a sense of 
the obligations it lay under to the native 
princes mentioned, and that it was not their 
intention to destroy the grace and value of 
the gifts to be conferred upon them, by de- 
ferring them until the memory of the ser- 
vices reudered should cease to be present 
to the minds of the people of India. 

In connection with this subject, it may be 
here noticed, that the government of India 
had on its part evinced a sense of the emi- 
nent services of one of its civil officers, by 
a reward alike munificent and deserved. 


When, in August, 1857, the Dinapore brigade 
broke into mutiny, it may be remembered 
that a gentleman named Boyle, residing at 


Arrah,* fortified his house, and under its 


shelter, in conjunction with the civil magis- 
trate of the district, Mr. H. C. Wake, pre- 
served the lives of several Europeans—de- 
fending the position with a sagacity and 
valour that had the effect of arresting the 
progress of rebellion for a considerable 
time, and ultimately forcing the mutineers 
to abandon their designs in that quarter. 
For more than eighteen months, Mr. Boyle 
had vainly sought compensation for the 
damage done te his property by the enemy : 
the only notice taken of his representations 
being a very cold and formal letter of thanks. 
At last, when that “ hope deferred which 


maketh the heart sick” had almost van- 

ished, the government suddenly informe 
* See ante, pp- 104—107. 
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him that a jaghire of £1,000 a-year had 
been settled on him for life, and £500 
a-year upon his heirs for ever. The gift, 
carved out of the forfeited estates of Koer 
Sing, was estimated to be worth £20,000; 
and the announcement of the princely and 
well-merited reward was received with ex- 
treme pleasure throughout India, as a token 
that Europeans there would ultimately be 
as generously rewarded for their heroism 
and sacrifices, as the native defenders of the 
government had been, or were likely to be. 
A railway employé, named Victor, also 
received a donation of 1,000 rupees for 
meritorious conduct at Arrah. s 
On the 14th of February, the financial 
affairs of India were brought under the no- 
tice of parliament by Lord Stanley, who, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the secretary of state in council of India 
to raise money in the United Kingdom for 
the service of the government of India, 
gave the following outline of the financial 
state of that country during the past two 
years, as compared with that of the two 
years preceding. ‘The noble lord said, that 
the total revenue in the years 1856-757, was 
£33,303,000; theexpenditure, £33,482,000; 
showing an apparent deficiency of £179,000: 
butthis expenditure included a large sum laid 
out upon objects which came under the com- 
prehensive title of “ public works,” and but 
for which there would have been a consider- 
able surplus. The deficiency, which in the 
year 1853-54 was £2,100,000, was in 1854- 
55, £1,700,000; in 1855-56, £1,000,000 ; 
and in 1856-57, as before stated, only 
£179,000: showing that, at the time of the 
outbreak of the mutiny, the equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure was 
nearly restored. The accounts for 1857-758 
had not been received; but the estimated 
revenue was £31,544,000, and the expendi- 
ture -£39,129,000; showing an estimated 
deficiency of £7,600,000, besides the extra 
expense for troops and stores, amounting to 
£1,500,000 : so that the total deficiency in 
the year 1857-58, in round numbers, 
amounted to £9,000,000. The estimate for 
1858-59 was—revenue, 33,016,000 ; and 
expenditure, £45 ,629,000; showing an esti- 
mated deficiency of £12,600,000: to which, 
if the deficiency of 1857-58 be added, the 
total deficiency of these two years since the 
mutiny, was £21 ,600,000, in which no 
account was taken of the compensation for 


d | the loss of private property. Lord Stanley 


then noticed the items of the Indian revenue, 
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& of which was derived from two 
ae the land revenue (includ- 
ing the sayer and abkaree taxes) ad ae 
opium monopoly, neither of which a wee 
of augmentation. The former grew only 
with the growth of the territory ; and the 
latter was, upon principle, open to objecticn. 
The material progress of India, therefore, 
did not, as in other countries, produce a 
corresponding result upon the public reve- 
nue; while there was more difficulty in im- 
posing new taxes in India than elsewhere. 
There was not the same means of ascertain- 
ing what the public fecling was, nor the 
same opportunities of receding from an un- 
popular impost. There was only one re- 
source—that of diminishing the outlay ; and 
he thought he might safely assume, that the 
deficiency of £21,600,000 was more than 
due to an expenditure for extraordinary 
services. The military expenditure for 
1856-57, the year before the mutiny, was 
£11,546,000. In 1857-’58, the first year of 
the mutiny, it amounted to £18,212,000; 
and in 1858-59 it reached £22,598,000 : 
so that there was, in these two years, an ex- 
cess of nearly £18,000,000 in military ex- 
penses alone. Besides this, the loss of 
revenue by non-collection and plunder, was 
estimated at £5,650,000: these two causes 
alone made up a sum of £23,620,000, and 
exceeded the amount of the apparent defi- 
ciency. He looked forward likewise, he 
observed, to a considerable reduction of the 
civil expenditure by a more extensive em- 
ployment of uncovenanted servants. The 
salaries of the covenanted servants were! 
undoubtedly large; but no one, he re 


marked, ought to deal with this question 
without considering the extreme ditficulty 
of getting fit men to fill that service. Lord 
Stanley set forth various grounds which Jed 
him to form hopes that the financial condi- 
tion of India would improve by the dimi- 
nution of expenditure, as well as by an im- 
pulse given to the reyenve, The military 
ascendancy of England, he observed. had 
been completely established ; changes of 
policy had been introduced - e 
been concentrated; and a Ja 
our territories had been s 
aye, pt time had not be 
ne development of their resou g 
then proceeded to another breh of ae 
subject—namely, the present 
the Indian debt, th 
£74,500,000, of w 
£15,000,000, an 
64, 
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£59,500,000. However great moa bt 
might appear, yet, relatively to the amen 


of the revenue up to the year 1856-57 ; 
had not increased—not exceeding two ae 
revenue. He dwelt upon the enlargement 
of the commerce of India, which had 
doubled in the last twenty years ; Upon the 
extension of public works and railways, anq 
upon the returns already yielded by sone 
public works. He then adverted to the 
subject of the tenures of Jand in India, with 
special reference to the colonization of the 
country by Europeans, and pointed out the 
difficulty and danger of meddling with the 
different modes of land settlement. One 
class of lands the state had the power to 
deal with unshackled—namely, unoccupied 
and unclaimed lands; and it was quite pos- 
sible, he thought, to open these lands to 
Europeans. Upon this part of the subject 
he adverted to the enam inquiries, respect- 
ing which, he remarked, an error prevailed. 
The main object of these inquiries was not 
to improve the revenue or to destroy titles, 
but to confirm them ; to give to landholders 
what in this country was termed a parlia- 
mentary title. In conclusion, he asked the 
house to authorise a loan to the govern- 
ment of India of £7,900,000, expressing at 
the same time his hopes, that although the 
deficiency might continue, it would not be 
necessary to seek any future loan for India 
in this country. The noble lord concluded by 
moving, that the house should resolve itself 
into a committee to consider the subject on 
the following Friday; on which day the 
motion was discussed ; and, ultimately, a re- 
solution on which to found the proposed 
bill was agreed to. Upon the second read- 
ing on Monday, the 7th of March, Sir 
G. C. Lewis protested against the home 
exchequer being, under any circumstances, 
made answerable for the debts of India; 
and Mr. Bright declared his belief, that a 
permanent improvement could be expected 
in Indian finance, until the whole ee o 

government in that country was remo elle 

and reformed. The present plans, he con- 
tended, comprised only some auien ae 
relief to the local, at the expense © 


5 3 P ny rea 
imperial, revenue. No change of a : 
p 2 lished, in 


; jon 0 
consequence of the formal ae nor 
wat : : ucen ; 
sovereignty in India by the long 


s0 
was any real reform to be looked for i 
as at presei 3 


ting of men 
ld system 0. 
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misgovernment, and who would of necessity ! while, on the one hand, they would honour 

oppose and thwart every proposal for funda- those through whose human aid it had been 
4 : 

Enlarging upon the brought about, would be slow, on the other, 

mismanagement of the Indian administra- in ascribing the glory and praise where it 


mental amelioration. 


tion, the opportunities that had been missed, 


the resources that were left undeveloped, | 


and the miseries which had in consequence 
overtaken the inhabitants of that country— 
the honourable member maintained, that no 


nic state of deficiency and embarrassment, 
untilthe governmental system wasthoroughly 
improved, and the population of Hindostan 
rendered so contented and prosperous, that 
the enormous army which was now requisite 
to keep down revolt, could be reduced to the 
proportions of a mere police force. 

On Friday, the 25th of February, the 
subject of a national thanksgiving for the 
success of the British arms in India, was 
introduced to the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who asked whether, 
in the opinion of her majesty’s government, 
the time had not arrived for a public 
thanksgiving for the successes which God 
in his mercy had granted to the British 
army in India, on the suppression of the 
late rebellion? He referred to the successes 
which had followed the late Fast on the 
subject of the war, as a proof of the efficacy 
of such a mode of procedure.—In reply to 
the observations of his grace, the Earl of 
Derby said, that he was not one of those who 
lightly considered or disregarded the idea of 
the interposition of a higher Power than 
that of man in the ordering of human 
affairs. He most cordially agreed with the 
noble duke in believing, and every day con- 
firmed him more strongly in the conviction, 
not only with regard to Indian, but to all 
other affairs, that however we might shape 
our human courses, we were little able to 
carry them to any result without the aid of 
a higher Power. He thought that the bless- 
ing of God had been singularly manifest 
in the distressing affairs of India. From 
the very first moment, down to the present 
time, there had been many instances Im 
which neither the skill of our generals nor 
the bravery of our troops would have been 
able to command success, had it not been 
for the interposition of Almighty Power. 
He agreed with the speech from the throne, 
in believing that the time was not far distant 
when her majesty might be able to announce, 
as she could not then, the complete subju- 
gation of India. When that time should 
come, neither parliament nor the sovereign, 


| manifestation of thanks to Providence. 
cure could be discovered for the present chro- 


was due. But he could not say that he 
thought that the time had come either for 
honouring those who were concerned in 
staying thé rebellion, or for any public 
He 
thought that it would be more suitable to 
the occasion, to wait until there was a com- 
plete subjugation of the revolt, and until 
they had again restored in India the inesti- 
mable blessings of tranquillity and peace. 
The affairs of India continued to engage 
the attention of both houses of parliament 
from the commencement of the session; and 
on the 18th of March, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde moved for a copy of the answer 
of the governor-general to the secret des- 
patch of the 19th of April, 1858,* with the 
reply of the secretary of state, and subse- 
quent correspondence on the subject. He 
also asked for information as to the tenure 
under which the landowners in Oude then 
held their estates ; and expressed his opinion, 
that from the nature of recent proceedings 
in Oude, the governor-general had not 
receded from the policy of his despatch of 
March, 1858; since, although sparingly, yet 
confiscations had been in some cases en- 
forced.—In reply to this, Lord Derby vindi- 
cated the course pursued by the government 
of India, and said that Lord Canning had 
not changed his policy, but had modified it ; 
for, instead of confiscations being made the 
rule (as the proclamation would have led the 
people to believe), they had been the excep- 
tions. The noble earl further stated, that 
her majesty’s government had the greatest 
confidence in Lord Canning, as was shown 
by the tone of their despatches, and by 
their having recommended him to her 
majesty—who had already conferred upon 
him the Grand Cross of the Bath—for ad- 
yancement in the peerage. With regard 
to the tenure of the land in Oude, there 
had been no re-grant from the crown, but it 
was held under the terms of the proclama- 
tion of amnesty and forgiveness ; and in that 
manner the proprietors had entered on their 
original property, from which, in 1857, they 
had been expelled. The production of the 
papers moved for, would not be opposed. 
To the two first of these documents re- 
ference has already been made; the third, 
moved for, being the reply of Lord Stanley, 
* See ante, pp. 479; 501; 506. 
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of state for India, to Lord | government, cither in Asia or in Ẹ 

indication of his policy ; which, | utter threats on which it is not meee to 
under date of December 9th, 1858, was as | act; and they apprehend that the Fa © 
of such threats, when addressed mn pe) 
ur- 


follows :— À 
« My Lord,—Your lordship’s despatches, 


No. 263, to the secret committee of the East 
India Company, dated the 17th of June, 
and No. 17a, of the 4th of July,* to the 
Court of Directors (in the foreign depart- 
ment), having been considered by her ma- 
`esty’s government, I now roceed to offer 
Jesty s § p 

such remarks upon them as they appear 
to demand. 

«The first of these despatches is a reply 
to the letter of the secret committee of the 
19th of April, commenting upon the pro- 
clamation issued on the 3rd of March to the 
talookdars and other landholders of Oude, 
after the reoccupation of Lucknow by Bri- 
tish troops; the second is in reply to the 
letter of the Court of Directors of the 18th 
of May, covering a resolution of confidence 
in your lordship, passed by the court on the 
10th of that month. In both of these des- 
patches you explain and vindicate the 
course of policy which you adopted in issu- 
ing the above-mentioned proclamation to 
the landholders of Oude. 

“T do not propose to follow, paragraph 
by paragraph, the elaborate arguments con- 
tained in these letters. They have been 
considered with the attention which was due 
to the high character and the distinguished 

position of your lordship; and I observe 
with satisfaction that the policy indicated 
in the document adverted to, as regards the 
claims of the talookdars and other proprie- 
tors in Oude, has not in practice been 
adopted by you, and is declared, on your 
own authority, never to have been intended 
Oare been carried into effect. However 
ee and unsparing may have been 
sentence of confiscation which your 
proclamation pronounced, that sentence has 
not been put in force; and the issuing of i 
= aS ; mg of ıt 
uid appear to have been merely a menace 
designed to strike i et 
those still arrayed Scpa e minds of 
; In arm i i 
a a s against the Bri- 

“Though anxious t 
. o support r 
rity, and to regard in th Py Taas autho: 
ee. he most favourable 
point of view any explanation of y 
lic conduct which i eae 
Tee ts you might have to offer 
we Jesty s government cannot alter ‘ite 
previously expressed opinion with 
the policy which, in this i egard to 
sae 1, in this instance, you hay 
pursued, They cannot thi ay e 

P, not think it wise for a 
rah See ante, p. 506. 


gents in arms, is to drive i esperi 
hopeless resistance some, aeo o and 
who might be induced to submit iy; gee 
vitation couched in more lenient, = ae 
They are, however, glad to receive ae 
ready implicitly to accept, your cc 
that the practical effect produced i eron 
minds of the people has been bee fe i 
They learn with satisfaction, that the i : 
sonal explanations, to which you ree 
having been given by your desire thro a 
the officers of your government, have ae 
pelled the alarm which its contents w 2 
likely to excite. And the whole teenie? 
your lordship’s administration in India ana 
the moderation of language and of Ben 
which you have known how to preserve s 
circumstances of unusual difficulty and 
universal excitement, confirm, if confirma- 
tion were needed, the assurance which you 
have given of your intention to deal in a 
spirit of mercy and justice with those whose 
rights appeared to be imperilled by the lan- 
guage of your official declaration. 

“ While her majesty’s government adhere 
to the opinion expressed by them respecting 
that declaration, it seems to them needless 
further to comment on a document which 
has been practically cancelled by yourself; 
and whilst regretting what they cannot but 
consider as a mistaken act on your part, 
they desire publicly to express their full 
approval of your general policy, and their 
confident hope that the measures taken by 
you for the suppression of insurrection in 
India, will at no distant period lead to the 
entire pacification of that country. 

“T have, &c., 
(Signed) c STANLEY. 

On the same evening, in the House 0 
Commons, Lord John Russell said, that as 
it appeared from all the accounts receive 
from India, that the pacification of Oude 
had been effected, and that, generally speak- 
ing, the revolt had been put down througs- 
out India; he wished to know if it was 1- 
tended to propose to that house to give # 
vote of thanks to the governor-genera 2 
India, to the distinguished general in com- 
mand of the troops, and to the other oficera 
civil and military, who had assisted mi 
great and glorious event of the pacification 
of India His lordship then deprecated tag 
mode in which the government had at 
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in reference to the governor-general, and 
said it was with pain and astonishment he 
had read the despatch of the 9th of Decem- 
ber, which appeared, by its cold and sneer- 
ing tone, to convey a distrust which her 
majesty’s ministers did not think fit, for 
some reason or other, openly to express. 
That despatch had consequently suggested 
a doubt whether it was the intention of the 
government to de justice to Lord Canning 
for his high services in the suppression of 
the mutiny. He hoped he was mistaken in 
the conclusion he had arrived at, and that, 
on the contrary, it was the intention of the 
government to propose a vote of thanks to 
the governor-general, to Lord Clyde, and to 
the other officers who had distinguished 
themselves. With respect to Lord Clyde, 
he said no man could entertain the least 
doubt that any difficulty would be felt ; for 
no man, in a military position, had acted 
with greater vigour, decision, and judgment ; 
and he trusted the gallant general might 
return, and long wear, in this country, the 
laurels he had gained in Hindostan.—Mr. 
Kinnaird said, that as the dreadful events 
of the mutiny were over, there was a gene- 


ral expectation abroad, that some distin- 
guished mark of merit would be given to 
Sir John Lawrence. The late government 
of India had actually made a provision for 
sustaining any honour that might be con- 
ferred upon him, by voting him a pension ; 
and he considered there would be a general 
fecling of disappointment if the man who 
was considered the saviour of India had not 
some mark of favour from the crown be- 
stowed upon him. 

Lord Stanley, in reply to the last speaker, 
assured the house that the government 
fully recognised the great services rendered 
by Sir John Lawrence; but he could not 
admit that no recognition of those services 
had taken place. Sir John Lawrence had 


* The question of honorary distinction for meri- 
torious service in the field, had become a subject of 
frequent consideration in the highest quarters; and, 
as the year 1859 progressed, the London Gazette 
was redolent of notices of royal favours personally 
bestowed upon surviving heroes of the Indian war. 
Among the brave recipients of that much-coveted 
badge of the order of valour, the Victoria Cross, the 
son of the lamented Havelock now held conspicuous 
rank. This young officer, in August, 1857, was a 
lieutenant in the 10th regiment, in the Company's 
service, being also aide-de-camp to his father. He 
had now, within two years, attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; and on the 9th of June, 1859, 
the official list of officers and others, upon whom her 
Majesty, on the preceding day, had personally con- 
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been promoted from the rank of commis- 
sioner to that of lieutenant-governor—had 
received the thanks of the house, a baro- 
netcy, the Grand Cross of the Bath, a spe- 
cial pension of £2,000 a-year, in addition 
to the pension to which he was entitled by 
right as a retired member of the civil ser- 
vice; and, moreover, held for life, if he so 
pleased, a seat in the council for India. He 
hoped that Sir John Lawrence’s career 
might not yet be considered as closed, and 
that some future government might, if that 
distinguished individual did not return to 
England, still avail themselves of his ser- 
vices in India. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the noble lord, he might state, that 
it was the intention of the government to 
propose to that house a vote of thanks to 
those who, whether in a civil or military 
capacity, had taken a prominent part in the 
pacification of India. In that vote both 
the governor-general of India and Lord 
Clyde would be included.* He considered 
it inconvenient at that time to reopen the 
discussion on Lord Canning’s proclamation, 
the issue of which had already been fully 
debated. At the proper time he should be 
ready to vindicate the course taken by gov- 
ernment; and if ever the debate should be 
resumed, he believed it would be attended 
with the same result.+ 

Lord Palmerston animadverted upon the 
language of the secretary of state for India, 
in replying to the observations of Lord John 
Russell. He said his noble friend did not 
revert to the debates of the last year, and 
did not advert to the policy of the govern- 
ment in India; but he did make some 
pointed observations on that which struck 
with pain every man who read the docu- 
ment alluded to. His noble friend, the 
member for London, had observed on the 
taste and the feeling—to say no more—of 
that despatch which the noble lord, the 


ferred the distinction of the Victoria Cross, contained 
the following paragraph :—“ To Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir Henry Marsham Havelock, Baronet, late lieu- 
tenant 19th foot (now 18th foot), for leading on the 
64th regiment to the capture of the last reserved 
gun, a 24-pounder, at Cawnpoor, 18th August, 1857.” 
(See ante, p. 28). A mark of royal favour was 
also bestowed upon Mr. T. H. Kavanagh, assist- 
ant-commissioner of Oude; who was presented to 
her majesty at a levée on the 25th of June; and, on 
the 8th of July, the Gazette announced, that the 
proud distinction of the Victoria Cross had also 
been conferred upon him, for services rendered in 
connexion with the relief of Lucknow. See his nar- 
rative of adventure in Nov., 1857 (pp. 84—86). 
+ Vide ante, pp. 481, 482. ns 
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etary for India, had thought it consis- 
ead his duty to send to Lord Canning ; 
and the noble lord must not be allowed to 
escape from those remarks by endeavouring 
to revert to the discussions of last year. 
He (Lord Palmerston) deeply regretted that 
the noble lord should have thought it be- 
fitting his position, as a minister of the 
crown, to write a sneering, taunting, ironi- 
cal despatch to Lord Canning, in answer to 
explanations which every man might read 
with admiration. He would now say no- 
thing as to the concealment of those expla- 
nations for many months, during which, 
they lay in the office of the noble lord.* 
At last they came out; and no man who 
read them could avoid entertaining sen- 
timents very different from those expressed 
in the despatch of Lord Stanley. 

In reply to a subsequent question—whe- 
ther the despatch of the 9th of December+ 
had been submitted to the Indian council 
for consideration before its transmission to 
Lord Canning ?—Lord Stanley said the des- 
patch had been communicated to the coun- 
cil for their information, but it had been 
sent, like the previous correspondence, by 
the secret committee. The subject was 
again mooted in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd of March, when Lord Stanley 
distinctly stated, that the despatch in ques- 


* As a specimen of the somnolent influences of 
the Indian secretariat, under the control of Lord 
Stanley, the following despatch from Lord Canning 
to the Court of Directors—in which he vindicated his 
council in India from some comments unfavourable 
to it, which had been made in this country—may be 
adduced. The despatch, it will be observed, bears 
date July 6th, 1858; but it was not until Saturday, 
March 19th, 1859, that it was allowed to disturb 
the repose of the home 
publicity. Such a docum 
ought not to have been su 


crastination, and that, by 


documents of the kind Were published in this country 


e subject of them had 


of the country has been 
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en 


tion was sent out upon the res onsibj]; 
the secretary of state (himself) ae ee 
was shown to the members of the coun t 
before it was sent out, but it was not e 
mitted to them for consideration ; nor did 
they express any opinion upon it, or protest 
against it. 
The matter did not end here; 
25th of the month, Mr. Salisbury, th 
? e 
member for Chester, returned to the charge 
and after asking some questions as to the 
precise date of the arrival of Lord Can. 
ning’s despatch of the 17th of June, 1858 
and for any memorandums of the council 
on the despatch of the 9th of December— 
said, he was influenced by no party or per- 
sonal motives in putting such questions. 
He had entertained a decided objection to 
the Oude proclamation, and was also hostile 
to what was called the Cardwell resolution 
of last year;t but he had been greatly 
pained at the terms in which the noble 
Jord’s despatch to Lord Canning was 
couched. He would not say that despatch 
was insolent, but it was certainly a most 
injudicious document to be addressed by the 
minister of the crown in this country, to a 
nobleman filling the high and distinguished 
and difficult position which Lord Canning 
occupied in India. He had been credibly in- 
formed that the despatch of Lord Canning, 


as, on the 


“2. This has been expressed in different terms; 
but, however expressed, it is so contrary to fact, and 
so unjust to those with whom, as colleagues, I have 
had the pleasure and advantage to act, that I trust 
I may be allowed to place on record my distinct 
denial of the allegation. 

“3. A general charge can be met only by a gen- 
eral denial; and were the charge directed against 
myself, I should not have troubled your Honea 
court with any notice of it. But it is dier 
against others whom I best can vinkonan oe 
therefore I desire to say, that the support whic 


y | received from my honourable colleagues, all and 


each, from the first beginning of the mutinies up to 
the time when I left Calcutta and became eee 
from the council, was constant and zealous, TA e 
it was uniformly given with that frankness ar ae 
pornta of judgment, without which co-oper 
in council is worthless. 9 

“4, I am the more anxious to say this, ee 
since I left Calcutta, two most vena eee 8 
of your honourable court—my respecte retire 
Major-general Low and Mr. Dorin—have Eng- 
from the council of India, and returned to 
land. a ReneS 

“0. Their final separation from the g ead 
India, makes it Specially incumbent upon E 
of that government to be careful that ik gone to 
which it is in his power to avert, shall be 


their past honourable service.—1 have, Re ree 


t See ante, P: 482. 


vernment of 


-t See ante, p. 644. 
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dated the 17th of June, was received in 
this country before parliament was pro- 
yogued last session. He had also been cre- 
dibly informed that the despatch of the 9th 
of December had been submitted to the 
Indian council, and that, although no posi- 
tive declaration might have been made to 
the noble lord against the terms of that 
despatch, the council had put a minute or 
memorandum upon their books, declaring 
that, in their opinion, that despatch ought 
not to be sent out to the governor-general 


` of India. 


Lord Stanley, after making some obser- 
vations as to the divisions and functions of 
the council for India, said, that Lord Can- 
ning’s despatch of the 17th of June was 
received in London on the 2nd of August, 
but it did not reach his hands until the 3rd 
or 4th of August, at which time the ses- 
sion had closed, and it was not in his 
power to lay the document before parlia- 
ment.* With regard to any memorandum 
or minute of council on the despatch of the 


9th of December, asked for by the honour- 


able member, the only paper that answered 
in the slightest degree to the description of 
those referred to by him, was a minute of 
the political committee, to whom the draught 
despatch was in the first instance referred. 
It was suggested, however, that as all the 
other correspondence on the subject had 
taken place through the secret department, 
it was desirable that the same course should 
still be pursued; and upon that suggestion 
he had acted. He sent the despatch 
through the secret department, and it never 
was brought by him before the council. 
He had stated on Monday evening, in reply 
to a question which was put to him without 
notice, that no protest had been made 
against the despatch. That was strictly 
and literally the case. No protest in any 
form had been recorded against it; and if 
he had had an opportunity of considering 
his answer, he would have said, that from 
the form in which the despatch went out, 
the opinion of the council was not taken 
upon it, and that, therefore, no opportunity 
for any protest was afforded. He had 
stated, in reply to the question to which he 
referred, that the despatch was sent out 
through the secret department, and upon 
the responsibility of the secretary of state 
alone; and, as he had already observed, the 
only paper which answered the description of 

* Parliament was prorogued by commission on 
Monday, the 2nd of August, 1858. 


the honourable gentleman, was an extract 
from the minutes of the political com- 
mittee, stating that the draught of the des- 
patch was read and approved without any 
further explanation. With regard to the 
despatch itself, which was the subject of 
these questions, he thought the house wouid 
not expect him to enter upon a defence of 
so important a document on the present 
occasion. He would, however, take that 
opportunity of stating, most plainly and 
distinctly, that nothing was further from his 
mind, either at the moment of writing that 
document—for he was responsible for it— 
or at any other time, than to take any step 
which would give personal offence to, or 
wound the feelings of, Lord Canning. If it 
were considered that such was the effect of 
the document in question, he could only say 
that he regretted it, and did not intend it. 
At the same time, the expression of opinion 
contained'in that despatch was deliberately 
formed, and as deliberately asserted; and he 
thought, that upon such a matter—a ques- 
tion of policy—it was the duty of the gov- 
ernment, holding the opinions they enter- 
tained upon the subject, to take care that 
their views were fully and unequivocally 
conveyed to Lord Canning, as a public 
officer, for whose conduct her majesty’s 
servants were responsible to the country. 
The subject of Indian finance was again 
brought before parliament on the 25th of 
March, when Lord Derby, in reply to some 
observations of the Earl of Ellenborough, 
said, he regretted that the Indian finances 
were not so prosperous as could be wished, 
and was sorry to inform the house that it 
would be necessary, forthwith, to ask parlia- 
ment for power to raise a further sum for 
Indian purposes. His lordship then pro- 
ceeded to explain the correspondence which 
had taken place between the governor- 
general and her majesty’s government, on 
the subject of these financial difficulties; 
and observed, that a deficit of 11,500,000, 
in round numbers, had to be provided for. 
Deducting £1,000,000 that would shortly 
be forwarded to India, there would remain 
£10,500,000, which would be further re- 
duced by another million from a reserve 
fund of £12,000,000. This would leave 
£9,500,000, which the governor-general 
proposed to reduce to £8,000,000, by im- 
posing a slight tax on imports, stamps, and 
home-grown tobacco. ‘These eight millions 
were to be paid off by a loan in India 
of £5,000,000, 


and the governor-general 
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looked to this country to forward £3,000,000 
in addition to what had been already for- 
warded. Under these circumstances, her 
majesty’s government had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be necessary to ask 
for leave to raise a further sum than the 
£7,000,000 at first contemplated. What 
the exact sum would be he could not yet 
say; it would be at least £3,000,000, and 
perhaps £5,000,000. This was exclusive of 
prize-money and compensation. — Looking 
to the effects of railways in India, he con- 
cluded that the gloomy state of Indian 
finances would soon assume a brighter hue ; 
and he deprecated any attacks on the gov- 
ernment because they had not at once 
asked for the whole of the sum since found 
to be necessary, as it had been impossible 
for the home government to anticipate the 
present demand. - 

On the 28th of March, certain papers 
connected with the Indian financial ques- 
tion, were issued by order of the House of 
Lords. These consisted of copies of des- 
patches from the governor-general in coun- 
cil, to the secretary of state for India, of 
the 26th of January and Sth of February, 
1859, relative to Indian finances; and of 
despatches in reply. In a despatch of the 
16th of March, Lord Stanley informed the 
governor-general that he could not refrain 
from observing, that his requisition for 
an immediate supply of bullion from this 
country, without a previous indication of 
his contemplating such a step, appeared to 
furnish evidence of some want of foresight 
on the part of those officers of the local gov- 
ernment to whom the financial arrange- 
ments were entrusted: and observed, that 
the disposition to look to this country as a 
certain resource for supplies of specie, could 
not too strongly be discountenanced. His 
lordship dismissed a proposal for the re- 
mittance of bullion “at once,” as one that 
could not be entertained; and added, that 
her majesty’s government, after the fullest 
consideration, were inclined to recommend, 
ee, see measures should prove to be 
ae a ely necessary, the preferable course 
' ollow might be, to open a six per cent. 
‘oan, payable at the option ef government 
in five or six years, for a fixed and specified 
amount, and to state distinctly that tie loan 
will be closed immediately that amount is 
aubieribed: There was an important adden- 

um, however, to this despatch, which dis. 
Phe of one of the previous ‘statements 
ens salen was as follows:— 


“ Since this despatch was written 
received your letter dated the 5th 
ruary, No. 19, earnestly soliciting that f 
ther remittances of bullion, to the anion 
of two crores, in addition to the requisita. 
already complied with, may be orv TA 
without delay; one crore to arrive a a 
course of April or May, and the other i 
soon afterwards as it can be dispatched, 
Her majesty’s government have ieee 
with deep regret the state of your financial 
prospects, which have forced you to make 


2 I have 
of Feb. 


this further requisition, which it is most ` 
inconvenient to meet, provision not having _ 
been made for such large demands in the 


loan about to be contracted here under tha: 
authority of parliament; yet, under all the 
circumstances, they do not feel that they 
can decline to comply with it, at least to the 
extent of remitting a second million of 
bullion. Measures will accordingly be 
taken for sending another million, to arrive, 
if possible, in the course of the month of 
May, and in the proportion of one-third to 
Bombay, and two-thirds to Calcutta. If 
indispensable, and in the event of my not 
meanwhile receiving more favourable aca 
counts, a further supply of bullion will be 


remitted to you within the limit of a third 
Her majesty’s government are glid, 
to see, from your present letter, that you are” 
considering the practicability of introducing; 


crore. 


new measures of taxation, which are so 
urgently needed to meet the incrcased 
payments which will have to be made, even 
after the necessity for carrying on extra r- 
dinary military operations shall have ceased. 
“I have, &c., 
(Signed) c STANLEY.” 


Lord Stanley wished also to strongly: 
impress upon the governor-general the fact,» 


that any efforts that, could be made in t's 
country with a view to obviate financial 
embarrassment in India, must inevitably be 
of little avail, unless the necessity for 1- 
creasing the local income, and for effecting E> 
large reduction of expenditure, was hept 
steadily in view, and measures founde 
thereon were promptly carried into effo. t. 
A copy of a despatch from the secre 
of state for India, to the governor-gen® ie 
was issued, with other parliamentary Dales 
on the 30th of March. In this P? |? 
two recent petitions from missionane’. na 
tive to the connection of the ganie Ae 
India with native worship, were referi ae n 
and Lord Stanley stated, that 1m the oN 
of her majesty’s government, the xep 
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the regulations of the Bengal and Madras 
codes, by which the general superinten- 
dence of lands granted for the support of 
mosques and temples was vested in the 
officers of the government, should no longer 
pe delayed, provision being made at the 
same time for an appeal to the established 
of justice in all disputes relating to 
he appointment and succession to: the 
nanagement of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
eligious institutions, and to the control and 


application of their funds; and Lord Can- 


ning was requested to take the necessary 


„steps for bringing the subject under the 


sonsideration of the legislative council. 
Uon one of the petitions his lordship thus 
rémarked :— 

“In presenting the petition for a legisla- 
tive enactment to suppress cruel and inhu- 
man practices at the Churruck Poojah, the 
member for the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
referred to an opinion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, to the effect that endeavours for the 
suppression of the cruelties of the festival 
should be based on the exertion of influence 
rather than upon any act of authority. In 
accordance with this view, her majesty’s 
government would be disposed to leave the 
remedy, as suggested by the lieutenant- 


_ govérnor of Bengal, to the progress of edu- 


cation and its legitimate effects, were any 
hope held out of the discontinuance, within 
a reasonable time, of these public exhibi- 
tions of cruelty. Of this, however, there 
seems to be but little prospect, so long as 
thie who engage in them are left in igno- 
rance of the light in which such exhibitions 
are viewed by the government. In the 
presidency of Bombay, the practice of hook- 
swinging has been suppressed by order of 
the government, and (according to the re- 
pe'ts of the district magistrates) without 
any dissatisfaction on the part of the gene- 
yal population. In the Madras presidency, 
the sense of government has been marked 
by the insertion, as opportunity occurred, 
in shnnuds for lands appropriated to the 
support of religious festivals, of a clause 
dec'dring that forfeiture will follow any 
repetition of the practice of hook-swinging ; 
and in several parts of the presidency the 
pisctice has entirely ceased. It is in Bengal 
ch fly that the revolting ceremonies con- 
nečte” with the festival most extensively 
previill, and that the efforts made to dis- 
countenance them have been attended with 
the least success. 


of a cruel and demoralising public spectacle 
VOL. TL. 40 
eee, O 
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is a fit subject for legislation, it is not the 
intention of her majesty’s government, in 
the foregoing remarks, to press upon you 
any immediate legislative interference in the 
matter. It appears to them, however, that 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal might be 
instructed to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as may occur, of discountenancing 
the practice as far as in his power. Possibly 
a provision, hostile to the cruelties of the 
festival, may be inserted in leases of govern- 
ment lands, or of lands under the manage- 
ment of government officers; the sympa- 
thies of influential landed proprietors, and 
other members of the native community, 
may be enlisted in the same direction ; and 
other means, such as will often be found in 
the course of official administration, may 
also be taken of making known the views of 
the public authorities in regard to such ex- 
hibitions, without causing alarm as to the 
intentions of the government, or producing 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the people. 
Should such measures fail to produce any 
perceptible diminution of the practice, it 
will then be necessary to consider whether 
the government is not called upon to take 
more decided steps for putting an end to 
observances so flagrantly opposed to the 
dictates of common humanity.” 

On the 31st of March, a division ‘took 
place in the House of Commons upon the 
government Reform Bill, which resulted in 
a majority of 39 against ministers ; 626 
members out of 656 (the full roll of the 
house) being present. After taking some 
time for consideration, her majesty’s ser- 
vants determined to appeal to the country 
rather than resign office; and, on the 5th of 
April, an announcement to that effect was 
made to the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Derby, who characterised the opposition to 
the rejected measure of reform, as factious 
and unconstitutional, aud asserted, that the 
government had been defeated, “not by 
fair parliamentary opposition, but by an 
ingenious manceuvre.” 

‘On the 4th of April, in the House of 
Commons, a motion for the third reading of 
the Bast India Loan Bill was submitted, 
when Lord Stanley stated that it would be 
necessary to make a demand upon parlia- 
ment for larger borrowing powers for India, 
than he had originally contemplated; but he 
was not then prepared to go into details 
upon the subject. A short discussion on the 
eneral financial affairs of India followed ; 


and ultymately the bill was a a third 


ci 
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| time, and passed. Upon its arrival in the 


| Lords, 


Lord Derby, on the 7th of Apri, 
stated that the house must look upon the 
sum to be raised by it as a grant on account, 
which it was necessary to obtain before the 


| dissolution of parliament; but that a fur- 
l ther sum of £5,000,000 would be required. 


The bill passed the House of Lords, and 
received the royal assent on Friday, the 
Sth of April, 1859. 

A supplement to the London Gazette, of 
Tuesday, April 12th, contained the follow- 
ing notification of a day of thanksgiving 
for the success of the British army in 
India :— 

“At the court at Buckingham Palace, 


| the 12th day of April, 1859, present, the 


Queen’s most excellent majesty in council. 

“Tt is this day ordered by her majesty in 
council, that his grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury do prepare a form of prayer 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
constant and signal success obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of 
the forces serving in India, whereby the 
late sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which 
had broken out in that country hath been 
effectually suppressed, and the blessings of 
tranquillity, order, and peace are restored 
to her majesty’s subjects in the Hast; and 
it is ordered that such form of prayer and 
thanksgiving be used in all churches and 
chapels in England and Wales, and in the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, upon Sun- 
day, the 1st day of May next. 

“And it is hereby further ordered, that 
her majesty’s printer do forthwith print a 
competent number of copies of the said 
form of prayer and thanksgiving, in order 
that the same may be forthwith sent round 
and read in the several churches and chapels 
in England and Wales, and in the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
“Wa. L. Barnurse.” 


A similar order was also made extending 


to Scotland. 

At length, the period arrived when it 
was felt no longer necessary to delay an 
expression of the nation’s gratitude through 
parliament, to the great men by whose 
wisdom, energy, and valour, India had been 
preserved to the British crown: and, in 
accordance with a notice previously given 
the Earl of Derby, on Thursday, April 14th, 
moved, in the House of Lords, that a vote 
of thanks should be given to the governor- 
general of India, the commander-in-chief, 


inde T eS 
e ae officers, civil andgnilitary, 


\he found himself surrounded. 


and to the non-commissione ; 
soldiers, both European and Reece aud 
Indian army: and seldom had there eae 
presented to the notice of parliament a fe 
theme for an orator capable of rising to ae 
spirit of a great occasion. His lords! 
said, he rejoiced to inform the house the 
the rebellion was completely crushed - “ 
that the time had now come to thank oe 
who, under Providence, had contributed he 
the gratifying result; and said, the fit 
person to whom he would propose a vote of 
thanks was the governor-general Lord 
Canning. The noble lord then - proceeded 
to address their lordships as follows :— 
“In order to appreciate the services which 
have been rendered by her majesty’s vice- 
roy, the governor-general, Viscount Can- 
ning, it is only right that your lordships 
should bear in mind what were the circum- 
stances under which that noble lord assumed 
his present onerous and arduous task. Im- 
mediately upon that noble lord’s arrival in 
India, disaffection began to manifest itself 
in that country. A spirit was breaking out 
which had for a considerable time been 
smouldering, and perhaps overlooked and 
neglected; and just at the period when the 
noble lord undertook the duties of his ardu- 
ous office, he was encountered by a sudden 
explosion. That outbreak occurred at a 
time when he was necessarily unacquainted 
with many of the circumstances of the 


country which he was about to govern. | 


That explosion took him by surprise, and 
he was obliged to seek for counsel from 
those who had had the greatest experience 
in India. . It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Lord Canning, on his first arrival, did 
not fully appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger by which he was surrounded; but 
from the time—and it was not long—when 


he became alive to the perils with which | 


our empire in India was threatened, he 
applied, in grappling with the difficulties 
which he foresaw, and the dangers which he 
encountered, all the powers of a powerfu 
mind, and all the faculties of an active a 
energetic disposition. He applied bim 
sedulously, diligently, and carpedy toa 
encountering of the great dabo A =e 


that the noble viscount, from first to Jast, has 


pursued sagaciously, steadily, and resolutely, 
a consistent course—that he has never k ce 
mitted his mind to be thrown off its sae 
by: representations of exaggerated t and 
on the one hand, or by extravagant 
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assionate resentment onthe other. He has 
carefully and steadily watched the course 
of events. He has left untried nothing 
which could be done by indefatigable in- 
dustry; by constant assiduity, and by a 
most patient attention to all the details of 
pusiness, and all the means by which this 

reat revolt might be encountered. He has 
been constant in his communications, and, 
J say it emphatically, most friendly in his 
intercourse with the commander-in-chief of 
her majesty’s forces. He-has had the hap- 
piness and the credit of solving the difficult 
problem which had been left to him to 
solve; he has brought the characteristic 
spirit of an English gentleman to the saga- 
city of a statesman. I think that your 
Jordships will agree with me, that the period 
having arrived at which the noble viscount 
has successfully accomplished this great un- 
dertaking, your lordships and the other 


| house of parliament ought not to grudge him 
| the tribute of praise and thanks involved in 


the motion which I am now submitting ; 
and your lordships will doubtless concur 
with me, that her majesty could not have 
chosen a more grateful or more fitting op- 
portunity than the time at which the two 
houses of parliament are thus testifying their 
gratitude for his distinguished services, for 
manifesting her own sense of those services 
by conferring upon the noble viscount the 
dignity of a British earl.” 

Lord Derby then eulogised the services 
of Lord Elphinstone, the governor of Bom- 
bay, as only second to those of Lord Can- 
ning; and then referred to the eminent 
services of Sir John Lawrence and his dis- 
tinguished brother, in the following terms :— 
“I hope that noble Jords connected with 
the military service will not consider that 
T am treating them with disrespect, or that 
I am improperly postponing the considera- 
tion of their claims to the public thanks of 
parliament, if, following the order of the 
resolutions which have been placed upon 
your lordships’ table, T first refer to those 
civilians who have distinguished themselves 
by their services during the period of this 
revolt. The first name to which I have to 
eall your attention is one than which none 
is better known or more highly honoured in 
India. Twoillustrious brothers have borne 
that name with the highest credit, and with 
the noblest distinction. One of them, un- 
happily, is no more. He has fallen iu the 
active service of his country—fallen, unfor- 


tunately, too early to receive an intimation | 


$ 


of the honours which his sovereign and par- 

lament were prepared to bestow upon him. 

The other still survives; and I rejoice to 

think that Sir John Lawrence, who has 

arrived in this country within the course of 
the last few days, will have returned in 

time personally to know the appreciation of 
his services entertained by the country and 
by parliament ; that he will be enabled, as 

a member of the Indian council, to give the 
benefit of his experience and advice in the 
management of important and arduous 
duties; and that he will see how heartily 
parliament appreciates that devoted atten- 
tion to the public business which he ever 
displayed, and that firm courage and daunt- 
less resolution with which, with the very 
insufficient means at his disposal, he met 
and sternly put down every appearance of 
disturbance in a district but newly acquired 
to the British empire—how by the very 
terror and awe inspired by his name, and 
by the respect due to his character, he not 
only altogether suppressed every symptom 
of revolt in that wild and newly-acquired 
district, but made his word law throughout 
that country, and made that country 
another England, pouring forth its supplies 
and reinforcements for the purpose of quell- 
ing the dangerous mutiny now happily 
extinguished.” 

His lordship then proceeded to recount 
the claims of Messrs. Frere and Mont- 
gomery, and of Sir Richard Hamilton, to 
the thanks of the country, for their able ad- 
ministration of extensive provinces (Scinde, 
Oude, and Central India), and for the con- 
ciliatory policy pursued by them, which 
had led to the most -gratifying results, and 
for which her majesty had evinced her ap- 
preciation by conferring on the two first- 
named the distinction of civil Knights Com- 
manders of the order of the Bath. He 
then said—“ In turning from the civil to 
the military branch of the service, and in 
asking your lordships to give the thanks of 
the house to those gallant officers whose 
names are contained in the resolutions upon 
the table, I am aware—and I rejoice that it 
is so—that I shall not have to call your 
lordships’ attention to any circumstances of 
such deep and thrilling interest, and of such 
painful excitement, as those which were com- 
memorated on the last occasion, when a 


vote of thanks was proposed in this house. 
We have had, thank God! during the last 
year, or year and a-half, to record no such 
Q of Cawnpore—no 
, oO 


horrors as the massacre y 
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such atrocities as those that were committed 
before the siege of Delhi. We have not 
had to watch with that painful anxiety with 
which, day by day, during the progress of 
that memorable siege, we waited to see 
whether it was possible that success could 
crown efforts made with means so dispro- 
portionate to the opposition which they had 
to encounter. Nor have I to relate to your 
lordships the painful interest with which we 
received, mail by mail, the accounts of that 
marvellous advance of the lamented Have- 
lock. We have not had to speculate in 
agonising suspense over the probable fate of 
the garrison of Lucknow, or to thrill with 
satisfaction at their first and temporary 
relief—to have our hopes again dashed by 
the news that the garrison was still be- 
leaguered; and, at length, to have them 
crowned with satisfaction by the announce- 
ment of the final and complete relief of 
that heroic garrison. From objects of such 
thrilling interest—from events occasioning 
such deep anxiety, the statement which I 
have now to make to your lordships will be 
altogether free. It will relate, indeed, to 
occurrences with regard to which the public 
expectation has been aroused: but that ex- 
pectation can scarcely be said to have taken 
the form of anxiety; for since the earlier 
days of the period to which I am about to 
refer, one unbroken chain of success has 
characterised our arms—success engender- 
ing confidence; and, to such an extent, that 
the slightest check has been regarded rather 
as an unlooked-for disappointment by the 
public, than as what might be anticipated 
from the nature of the struggle in which 
we have been engaged. Happily, also, the 
period to which I refer has not been marked 
by that lamentable loss of distinguished 
lives which characterised the early period 
of this revolt. Doubtless, many have fallen 


SS eee 


reles—many who, if 
might have risen to 
and have held the 
public service 3 but 
d a place in the eye 


l gap in their own |f 


lamented Sir William Peel, © a 
which almost verged on rashness, to a a 
termination which bordered on the heen 
he joined those high qualities of franknes? 
of disposition, openness of manner, cordiality 
of feeling, and great private virtue which 
endeared him to his own friends ‘and thos 
who immediately surrounded him, as much 
as his public character entitled him to the 
respect and admiration of his country, Two 
others there were of a somewhat different 
character, in whose premature death 
at all events, has sustained a Most serious 
loss. I allude to two men, both of them 
models of chiefs of irregular forces, which 
they themselves had formed and disciplined 
from among tribes and natives who had not 
long before been our enemies, over whom 
by their valour, their rigid discipline, and 
at the same time by their careful attention 
to their real wants, comforts, desires, and 
even prejudices, they had obtained an 
influence which was all but marvellous, and 
which enabled them to lead their troops, so 
formed and disciplined, into any danger and 
into any conflict with as much confidence 
as if they had been British soldiers. One 
of these men has met a soldier's death; 
the other, unhappily, has succumbed under 
labours which were too great even for his 


India, 


before the Punjab and Scinde, will lose the 
memory of Hodson’s Guides and Jacob’s 
Horse. . With these exceptions, the list of 
those heroic men who have fallen in the 
service of their country since last year, is 
happily small. I turn’ with satisfaction to 
the more pleasing task of commemorating 
and recording the services of those who are 
still to receive the reward of their distin- 
guished valour. I need say nothing in this 
house of the merits of Lord Clyde. His 
ormer services spoke trumpet-tongued for 
themselves ; and his career in India, through- 
out, has thoroughly vindicated the high mili- 
tary character with which, at-a moment's 
notice, he went out to that country at the 
call of his sovereign. Cool and cautious i 
coming to a determination, to such an exten 
that superficial critics ventured to put opea 
him the charge of slowness—always eag? 


- jand anxious to spare the lives and labour of 


i 5 0 
18 Me€n—unsparing, even to recklessness 
his own energies—wary in forming his p 


—Sagacious in making his combina tonna 
he was determined not to strike helo ea 
time came for striking an effectual 3 


vast powers; but it will be long before the | 
people of India, I am sure it will be long | 
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but, when that time came, the blow was 
struck, and it was with the full force of an 
entire campaign. He knew when to strike ; 
and those whom he encountered found that 
to strike.” 

The noble lord then proceeded briefly to 
paign ; in the course of which he recounted, 
graphically and eulogistically, the services of 
Major-general Mansfield (the chief of the 
staff), and of Sir James Outram, Sir T. H. 
Franks, Sir Archdale Wilson, Sir R. Napier, 
Sir E. Lugard, Sir Hope Grant, Brigadier- 
general Walpole, Sir Hugh Rose, Major- 
general Roberts, Major-general Whitlock, 
and Sir J. Michel; and he then called upon 
the house for a vote of thanks to the officers 
and men of the Indian army, as also to the 
men of the naval brigade, and their gallant 
commander, Captain Sotheby, and to such 
seamen and marines as had rendered im- 
portant service in India. In conclusion, 
his lordship again congratulated the house 
on the restoration of tranquillity ; and de- 
clared that, in Oude alone, 1,000 forts had 
been captured and destroyed, and 480 
cannon, and a million stand of arms, had 
been taken. As far as military operations 
were concerned, he said he considered our 
task in India was’ accomplished; but a far 
more formidable one awaited us, seeing that 
it was now the duty of the British govern- 
ment to subjugate the hearts and affections, 
as well as the persons, of the people of India, 
by restoring to them the blessings of good 


government, by seeking their moral and 
social progress, by developing the resources 
of the country, by administering justice 
fairly and temperately ; and, by such means, 
to satisfy the natives that it was not only 
their fate, but their interest, to remain true 
to their allegiance. ' 

The noble earl concluded an eloquent 
and impressive speech, by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution for the adoption of the 
House :— 


“41, That the thanks of this house be given to the 
Right Hon. Viscount Canning, G.G.B., her majesty’s 
viceroy and governor-general of India; the Right 
Hon. Lord Elphinstone, G.C.B., governor of the 
presidency of Bombay ; Sir John Laird Muir Law- 
rence, Bart., G.C.B., late lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab; Sir Robert North Collie Hamilton, Bart., 
agent to the governor-general in Central India; 
Henry Bartle Edward Frere, Esq. commissioner of 
Scinde; Robert Montgomery, Esq., late chief com- 
missioner in Oude; for the ability with which they 
have severally employed the resources at their dis- 
posal for the re-establishment of peace in her majes- 
ty’s Indian dominions.—2. That the thanks of this 


house be given to General the Right Hen. Lord 
Clyde, G.C.B., commander-in-chief in India; Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B.; 
Major-general Sir Hugh Henry Rose, G.C.B.; Major- 
general Henry Gee Roberts, Major-general George 
Cornish Whitlock, Major-general Sir Archdale Wil- 
son, Bart., K.C.B.; Major-general Sir James Hope 
Grant, K.C.B.; Major-general Sir William Rose 
Mansfield, K.C.B.; Major-general Sir Thomas Harte 
Franks, K.C.B. ; Major-general Sir Edward Lugard, 
K.C.B.; ‘Major-general Sir John Michel, K.C.B.; 
Brigadier-general Robert Walpole, C.B; Brigadier- 
general Sir Robert Napier, K.C.B.; for the eminent 
skill, courage, and perseverance displayed by them 
during the military operations by which the late in- 
surrection in India has been effectually suppressed. 
_-3. That the thanks of this house be given to the 
other gallant officers of her majesty’s army and 
navy, and also of her majesty’s Indian forces, for the 
intrepidity, zeal, and endurance evinced by them in 
the arduous operations of the late Indian campaign.— 
4, That this house doth highly approve and acknow- 


ledge the valour, self-devotion, and brilliant services 
of the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, 
both European and native, who have taken part in 
the suppression of the recent disturbances in India; 
and that the same be signified to them by the com- 
manders of their several corps, who are desired to 
thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 


Lord Granville expressed the satisfaction 
which Lord Derby’s full and accurate state- 
ment had afforded him. With singular 
pleasure he had heard the just and deserved 
compliment to the governor-general of 
Tndia—a compliment which buried in obli- 
vion all the former discussions on Lord 
Canning’s conduct in the late terrible 
crisis. The conduct of the governor of 
Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, was beyond all 
praise, in the fearlessness with which he 
had assumed the heavy responsibility of de- 
nuding himself of troops, in order to supply 
the more pressing exigencies of other parts 
of India. After high praise of the com- 
mander-in-chief and his lieutenants, whose 
names had become household words in every 
cottage, he expressed his regret that it was 
impossible, from the precedents of the 
house, to include, in the present motion, 
the names of those whom death had removed. 
He of course alluded to such names as 
Havelock, Neill, Peel, and Henry Lawrence. 
He considered that the sanguine views 
which he had ever held as to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, had been confirme 
by the statement of Lord Derby as to the 
tranquillity of India. And if such was the 
case, it was now our duty to look to the 
social improvement of the country which 
had been reconquered by our efforts. He 
cordially supported the motion of Lord 
Derby.—The Duke of Cambridge said, that 
though it would be almost me where 
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done so well, to bring particular 
ES rieni] forward, he still con- 
sidered that the various brigadiers at the 
head of small columns, had deserved well of 
their country; and could not forbear ex- 
pressing the high sense which he entertained 
of the services of Brigadiers Jones, Walpole, 
Horsford, Barker, Showers, Hope, and many 
others. It would be superfluous and pre- 
osterous for him to echo the praises of 
Lord Clyde, whose deeds were known not 
ouly throughout England, but over the 
whole continent. Never had a campaign, 
carried on by small movable columns, been 
so ably conducted. He expressed a-high 
opinion of the abilities of Sir W. Mansfield, 
and the determination of Sir Hugh Rose and 
Sir J. Michel. 
as the Europeans, had nobly done their 
duty; nor could he pass over in silence the 
efficiency of the commissariat. In speaking 
of the very great services of Sir John Law- 
rence, he would not omit the name of Sir 
Sidney Cotton, of whom he spoke most fa- 
vourably. In reducing the number of 
troops in India, he trusted there would be 
no undue haste, but that due care would be 
taken for the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice.—Lord Ellenborough protested against 
the clubbing together the name of the gov- 
ernor-general of India with those of his 
subordinates, although they might be even 
governors of provinces. As the whole re- 
sponsibility was with the governor-general, if 
he failed, 80 he should have his full meed 
of praise if he succeeded; and it was his 
opinion that the merits of the governor- 
general should be specified in a distinct 
vote. He found the same objection with 
the military vote; and thought that a 
distinction should have been made between 
Lord Clyde and his lieutenants. His ob- 
ject in addressing the house was to call 
attention to the merits of the troops; for 
the generals could not have done what they 
ne oe Wen ms of inferior mettle. In 

e mghest terms he prai iti 

of the British soldiers, a 
knew of no war in which troops had dis- 
perea so muçh perseverance, pertinacity, 
and fortitude, under great sufferings and 
unparalleled difficulties.—Lord Gough and 
Lord Albemarle both cordially agreed to the 


motion; and Lord Derby asked permission 


to insert in the resolution th 
. e nam 
naval brigade and es of the 


reply to Lord 
that at first he 
654 


of Captain Sotheby. In 
Ellenborough, he stated, 
intended to pursue the 


The native troops, as well’ 


and declared that he’ 
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course of giving a distinct vote of thank 
Lord Canning and to Lord Clyde, but Bey 
he had been guided by the precedent or ine 
year; and he assured him that he had i 
intention to deprecate the bravery and T 
cipline of the gallant troops who had = 
nobly done their duty. The motion $ 
then agreed to, nem. con. ba 
In the House of Commons, on the same 
evening, a similar motion was brought for- 
ward by Lord Stanley, who went over the 
same ground as the preceding speakers, and 
bore eloquent testimony to the wisdom and 
valour that had justly earned the tribute he 
claimed for the army of India from the 
representatives of the people.—Lord Pal- 
merston, in seconding the motion, said he 
could add nothing to the glowing and heart. 
felt eulogium which Lord Stanley had be- 
stowed upon the distinguished men—civil, 
military, and naval—referred to in the pro- 
posed vote; but he asked permission to join 


in that eulogium, and drew the attention of | 


the house especially to the conduct of the 
great number of civilians scattered over 
India, who had been exposed to imminent 
peril, and whose heroic endurance and gal- 
lant efforts had conferred additional lustre 


upon the records of the country to which | 


they belonged.—Sir De Lacy Evans, Lord 
Jobn Russell, Mr. Vernon Smith, and 
several other members, expressed their 
gratification at the proposed vote; and, 


ultimately, the motion, which embodied | 
‘resolutions similar to those of the upper 


house, was agreed to, amidst the cheers 
of all parties. ; 
It was observed, with respect to this 
honourable expression of a nation’s thanks, 
that it had been the lot of this country to 
be so often engaged in hostilities, that 2 
vote of thanks was almost an event 0 
periodical occurrence; and as it generally 
indicated some foe overthrown, or some a 
dependency acquired, it bore a kind Y 
analogy to a Roman triumph: but, ine 
present case, the event had an sano ei 
attached to it peculiarly its own ;—the In A 
mutiny had produced one of the geu 5 
disasters, as its suppression had pecon iaa 
of the chief glories, of our modern hiteti 
and now that the heroic band upon W bly 
the fate of an empire had rested, had Ba H 
done their work, and made their ey 
known as symbolic of triumph es 
men of European race were found, 1b 3 
have been a task more agrees 


ble than a 
j ay"! reca 
aily falls to parliamentary Jeaders, to ! 


| to memory their successive achievements, 
to show how, from the depth of surprise 
| and ruin, a few brave men had raised the 


and 


name 


former height of power and reputation. 


| From 


content and conspiracy, to the flight of the 
| Jast broken horde of rebels across the 
Nepaulese frontier, was a space of less than 
| two years; yet, in that interval, the mightiest 
empire ever conquered by man, was to all 
appearances lost—and again won by the 
indomitable spirit of a few English soldiers. 


Andi 


this glorious achievement—namely, the con- 


quest 


had been effected, and, in short, the whole 
neck of the rebellion had been broken, before 


a sing 
on In 


Chinese expedition and from the Cape estab- 
lishment, were hurriedly dispatched to the 
seat of war; and, for a time, no other help 


could 


at a distance of 700 miles from the coast, 
and with 100,000 fanatics in arms pressing 


aroun 
their 


from the enemy, and rescue their own be- 
sieged countrymen from their merciless 
` and blood-stained hands. 

In looking back to the spring of 1857, 
| from the corresponding season of 1859, it 
‘seemed as if a century had passed; so 


great 


that had intervened. At the former pe- 
riod, the Hast India Company possessed a 


name 


monarchs. ‘The admiration of continental 
Europe was freely given to the time-honoured 


body 
been 


| been 
tion of that union of war and commerce by 
which, during progressive centuries, English 
greatness had been built up. At home, the 
prestige of the Company was considered as 
la talisman to insure the obedience of the 
| natives; and the friendship of the chiefs, 
and the system of government which the 
Company had established—its machinery of 
residents, and magistrates, and collectors, 
was supposed to be identified, in the eyes of 
Asiatics, with the existence of the corpora- 
tion itsclfiind thousands believed that any 
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interference on the part of the crown an 
parliament in Indian administration, woul 
not only disturb the allegiance of the people, 


but would actually destroy the foundations 
of the government. The spring of 1857, 
however, with its terrible eventualities, 
approached ; and ere it had passed away, the 
mutterings of the storm burst into a deso- 
lating tempest, and wonder and alarm suc- 
ceeded to complacent self-gratulation. Peo- 
ple could not understand how the horrors 
that flashed suddenly upon them, could have 
been engendered, and acquired strength, 
without even a suspicion on the part of the 
authorities. They saw that governors, resi- 
dents, and generals, and civil and military 
functionaries of all grades, were at fault— 
that not one of them had, even at the eleventh 
hour,.a notion that one of the largest armies 
in the world was on the point of a general 
mutiny—that regiments were corresponding 
with regiments hundreds of miles off— 
that Mussulmans and Hindoos had laid 
aside their feuds to turn against their com- 
mon ruler; and that the most warlike popu- 
lations in India were ready to take part 
with the revolted troops. And thus, while 
the mine was being carried under their feet, 
while every servilely obsequious attendant 
knew that those he served were doomed, 
and that all around only waited for the 
signal to pour out their blood like water | | 
upon the earth, the victims of this great and | 
fearful conspiracy had not a suspicion that 
anything was wrong! Such was the con- 
sequence of the gulf that existed between 
the Englishman and the native. The want 
of sympathy between the two races had in- 
duced an isolation of the dominant class, 
which now rendered it an easy, because un- 
suspecting, prey to the race by which it was 
surrounded. It was not possible to believe, 
that if the intimacy which it is said pre- ` 
vailed in the early days of English rule had 
still been cultivated, that things could 
have gone so far without the European 
community being warned of the impending 
danger. But as, in the New World, the 
antipathy of the Anglo-American to the 
negro has been carried to a degree wie 
the contemporaries of Washington wou d 
not have imagined possible, so the English 
officer of some half century since, who 
lived on courteous terms with the native 
gentlemen of his neighbourhood, had been 
unfortunately succeeded by a class whom an 
unchecked and abused instinct of nation- 
ality, had influenced to look with immeasur- 
J| able disdain upon all native society. ; 
But this fault, great and damaging as it 
undoubtedly was in its consequences, Was, 


of their country to more than its 


the first ominous whisperings of dis- 


t is to be remembered, that much of 


of Delhi, and the relief of Lucknow, 


le regiment from England had set foot 
dian soil. A few hundred men of the 


be given to the handful of men who, 


d them, were able not only to hold’ 
ground, but to wrest fortified places 


and so portentous were the events 
that had influence in the courts of 


under whose auspices an empire had 
created, and by which thrones had 
overturned; as the living impersona- 
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nevertheless, nobly atoned for by the cou- 
rage, skill, and devotion that was shown in 
meeting the evil it had created. It is not 
again necessary, at the close of this work, to 
dilate on the-exploits of Wilson, Nicholson, 
and Neill; on the siege and assault of 
Delhi; the marches and battles of Have- 
lock; the relief of Lucknow; the chival- 
rous self-denial of Outram; the brilliant 
campaigns of Grant, Rose, and Franks ; and 
those other events of marvellous enterprise 
and undying interest which have already 
been described in these pages, and are now 
fixed in the memory of the world: but it 
may be observed with propriety, that in the 
conduct of the war of the mutinies, conse- 
quences of no small moment to England 
were involved. Her enemies had thereby 
again beheld the obstinacy with which Eng- 
lishmen can resist and avert danger in spite 
of overwhelming odds, and the energy with 
which they set to work to repair a defeat: 
and it probably will not soon be forgotten 
by them, that at the crisis of its emergency, 
and while its ill-wishers were prophesying 
that England would only be enabled to 
recover her dominion. in the East by the 
help of continental arms, and at the cost of 
some of its most valued dependencies—a 
little force of Europeans had already 
stormed the capital of the Moguls—had 
avenged on the guilty princes of the 
house of Timur, the slaughter of our sur- 
prised and unprotected people, and had 
struck terror throughout Asia, from the 
Lower Ganges to the shores of the Caspian. 
To those men was it owing, that the 
splendour of the British name throughout 
the world had been rescued. from a tempo- 
rary dimness, and that the noblest empire 
that conduct and valour ever won, was 
definitively secured to the crown of their 

sovereign. i 
The numerical strength of the British 
E. n adverted to in the House 
ib cr eee pr G. s Lewis, on the 
Géneral Peel (ther qe Diya tO;his maunry, 
that speakin fro n] stated, 
cig a ics aa memory, the British 
regiments of inf. mounted to seventy-three 
antry, and twelve of cavalry ; 


* By an official statement i i 
f published i 
e esp oning appeared to be a list of ee 
l er ol officers and men seryine ; 
“military force” in India tip OARS lates 
fore » according to th 
eet Us in Bengal, her majesty’s eave Asia 
i majesty’s “Indian forces” (Indian artil- 


5,644 ; i 
, a ae local corps, 62,692; making a 


e n 


of which aggregate force he wished to with- 


draw as many regiments as ible. 

that in Lord Clyde’s opinion, seven ves but 
of infantry and one of cavalry were all ae 
could be spared.* He further stated i 
with respect to artillery, the Indian p 
ment were preparing to raise twelve batterie, 
of their own, which would render it unne 
cessary to increase that arm of th z 
by draughts from this country. 


e service | 


On Tuesday, April 19th, parliament was | 


prorogued by commission; and, on the 
following Saturday, a 
and that her majesty had summoned a new 
parliament, to meet for the dispatch of busi- 
ness on Tuesday, the 31st day of May then 
following. 


On Sunday, the Ist day of May, pur- 


suant to the royal proclamation already | 
referred to, a thanksgiving service was per- | 
formed at the churches and other places of | 
worship throughout the country, the day | 


having been set apart, by royal proclama- 
tion,t as one of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for the success of our arms in India, in 
suppressing the rebellion and restoring tran- 
quillity. In the metropolis especially, the 
churches were well attended, and, in most 
places, a serious desire was evinced by thecon- 
gregations to sympathise with the occasion. 
The following form of prayer and thanks- 
giving was prescribed for the occasion :— } 

“O Almighty God, who by Thy Provi- 
dence orderest all things, both in Heaven 
and earth; we desire to approach Thee 
this day with the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Thou hast graciously beark- 
ened to the supplications of Thy people, 
who humbled themselves before Thee, and 
turned to Thee for succour in the hour 
of danger. Thou hast heard our pravon 
Thou hast maintained our cause: Thou 
hast frustrated the treacherous designs 
which were formed against our sovereign 
and her rule, and threatened British Tagin 
with wasting and destruction. It hath 
pleased Thee to scatter our enemies, and r 
give victory to our arms, and to show ihe 
there is ‘no restraint with Thee to save y 
many or by few. We desire to confess tha 


ce. In the 
ere serving 
d 3,633 iu 
en of her 
Indian forces: 


grand total of 104,724, besides 6,704 poli 
Punjab, 27,711 men, of whom 24,078 w 
in the Punjab and the Delhi territor 
Hindostan; and in Madras, 11,72 
majesty’s army, and 72,964 of the 
making, together, 84,690 men. 

t See ante, p. 650. 
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Fede 


notification in the | 
London Gazette announced its dissolution. | 
3 


== 


ap. 1859-] 


INDIAN MUTINY. 


[A NEW DIFFICULTY. 


| jt is through Thy mercy that the hearts of 


our countrymen have remained undaunted 
in peril, and patient in suffering: Thou 
hast guided the counsels of our rulers, and 
strengthened the hands of our soldiers— 
Thou hast comforted the widows and the 
fatherless, and through Thy providence 
their affliction has been relieved. Grant, 
we beseech Thee, that every renewal of Thy 
Jovingkindness towards our country may 
Jead us to unfeigned thankfulness, and dis- 
ose us to walk more humbly and obedi- 
ently before Thee. 

«And now, O Lord, when through Thy 
goodness tranquillity has been restored to 
our rich and fruitful territory in the Kast, 
direct, we pray Thee, the minds of its 
inhabitants to the Author of our strength, 
and source of our power, even to Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent. Let the light of the ever- 
lasting Gospel disperse the darkness of 
idolatry and superstition which has encou- 
raged their murderous rebellion. Teach 
them to prize the benefits which they have 
long enjoyed through the supremacy of this 
Christian nation, and so dispose the hearts 
of those who sojourn there, that they may 
set forth, both by word and good example, 
the blessings of Thy holy religion. So 
shall the calamities from which we have 
been mercifully relieved be overruled to the 
promotion of Thy glory, and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Thy blessed Son, 
our only Lord and Saviour : To whom, with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honour 
and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

On the 7th of October, 1857, the nation 
had humbled itself under the chastening. 
hand of the Almighty, for the calamities 
which had been brought upon a vast por- 
tion of the empire, through the revolt of its 
Indian army; and many who were seri- 
ously impressed with the lesson thus im- 
parted to the rulers of the land, thought 
that humiliation had been too long delayed. 
The principal massacres had taken place be- 
fore the end of July; Delhi had been 
stormed and recovered on the 14th of Sep- 
tember; and the tide of misfortune was 
already on the ebb, when the attitude of 
deprecation and humility was assumed: and 
when, on the lst of May, 1859, the nation 
was called upon to offer its thanksgivings 
for victories. won and for the suppression of 
the revolt, the day of rejoicing at this mo- 
ment was considered by many as premature 
as the one of humiliation had been tardy ; 
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foe its prime leaders of the rebellion 
il in arms against British rule, 
and there was, apparently, Inflammable 
material enough to raise a second flame 
throughout India, quite as destructive as 
that which was now flickering in the air. 

_And, unfortunately, another source of 
disquietude had by this time become visible, 
in the avowed objection of a portion of the 
European artillery and cavalry, belonging to 

d =) 
the late East India Company, to be uncere- 
moniously transferred to the Queen’s service. 
The circumstances attending this unexpected 
difficulty (which first exhibited itself at 
Meerut, of ill-omened notoriety), appear to 
have been as follows :— s 
On Sunday, the 1st of May, the very day 

on which the people of the United King- 
dom were offering their tribute of thanks- 
giving for the successful results of the war, 
a trooper of a cavalry regiment, stationed 
at Meerut, reported to his officer, that 
meetings of Bengal artillerymen, and 
troopers of the 2nd cavalry, had been held 
on the subject of their transference to the 
crown without being re-enlisted and at- 
tested, and receiving free bounty-money— 
a procedure which they looked upon as 
illegal and unjust; and that they were 
deliberating upon the means to obtain a 
formal discharge from the service of the 
Company, prior to entering upon any mili- 
tary obligation to the crown. ‘The impor- 
tance of this communication rendered im- 
mediate steps necessary to ascertain the 
fact of the objection, and the extent to 
which it had spread among the late Com- 
pany’s troops; and information was con- 
veyed to General Bradford, commanding 
the district; who, the same day, held a 
council of war, at which it was decided to 
seize the ringleaders of the movement. 
Subsequently, however, the general deter- 
mined to adopt a milder course ; and, on the 
Qnd, the garrison was ordered out, each 
regiment on its own parade-ground. The 
general, with Brigadier Horsford, then in- 
spected the Bengal horse artillery; after 
which the latter officer addressed the men; 
expressed his regret at the information 
which had been forwarded to head-quarters, 
and called upon such of them as were con- 
tent to remain in the service of the Queen, 
to step forward. Although the appeal was 
answered by the prompt advance of about 
two-thirds of the men preseut, it was deemed 
advisable to deprive the corps of its small 
arms, and confine the men to te The 
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general then proceeded to the parade-ground 
of the 2nd regiment of Bengal cavalry, 
where a similar proceeding took place; and 
it was here ascertained, that a plan of re- 
sistance to their regimental officers and 
superior commanders, had not only been 
organised by the malcontents, but that, at 
one moment, they were on the point of 
breaking into open hostilities against the 
authorities. To meet the emergency thus 
threatened, the commander-in-chief, then 
at Simla, was telegraphed to, and imme- 
diately came down to the scene of disquiet. 
Upon his lordship’s arrival, he made known 
his views in the following general order :— 


“The commander-in-chief has received a full re- 
port of the disquiet that has lately pervaded the 
minds of some of the men belonging to the Bengal 
artillery and 2nd European cayalry at Meerut. 

“His excellency is happy to observe that the 
demeanour of the men towards their officers has 
been properly respectful. F 

“Tf a soldier has a complaint to make, or con- 
siders himself in any manner aggrieved, it is his 
right to make a proper and respectful representation 
through the usual channels to superior authority, 
and toask for redress. But when this representation 
has been made, the soldier must be at his duty, and 
he must wait with due deference, patience, and 
obedience, for tbe ultimate decision. 

“The commander-in-chief desires that the soldiers 
of the Bengal artillery and 2nd light cavalry, who have 
lately been struck off duty, may return to their duty. 

“The major-general commanding the division is 
directed to convene a ‘special court of inquiry,’ 

for the purpose of hearing what every man has to 
say. The evidence taken will be the fullest possible. 
Each man in the two regiments will be called upon 
to state whether he has any grievance; and if S0, 
what that grievance is, and what are the grounds of 
it. It is only by such means that the commander- 
in-chief can arrive at the real merits of the case, as 
considered by the men; and in this manner the 
assurance will be conveyed to them that every man’s 
sentiments will become known to the highest au- 
enhy and that due consideration will be given to 


“With regard to the uesti i i 
on at issue—yjz, 
transfer to the crown of the eye 


an y are called on 
rlia y i 
party feels himself aggrieved By. at ee of aoe 


as : ame 
ment,’ he is at liberty to petition respectfully against 
is excellency has 


h nquiry—viz,, to enable 
who consider themselyes aggrieved by the ioe RR 
3 


to give expression to their own vi 

ession m views, or, į 
n to petition in a soldier-like and aeei ae 
ner which they understand themselves, agai t ee 
conde: to bea hardship, SAT et 

© court of inquiry will assemb] 
: > G g 

BOD ey ee the arrival of de ie 
eral at i—Presi igadier 
fen eerut President— Brigadier 


Horsford, Bengal artillery. Members—¢ l 
Huyshe, Bengal artillery; ` Colonel Radcliff, eal 
majesty’s 75th foot. Colonel Young, the i es 
advocate-general of the army, will conduct tly a 
ceedings. © pro- 
“The above order will be entered in the eae 
mental and company orderly books of all the Bucy 
pean corps at Meerut. uro- 
(Signed) “W. R. MANSFIELD, Major-g 


“Chief of the Stag» D 


The promulgation of this order 
attended with the happiest effect, as it 
satisfied the men that the soldiers eriey. 
ance would now be dealt with by a soldier 
and that their interests would no longer be 
influenced by the opinion of crown lawyers 
who, in answer to the question submitted 
to them as to the granting of additional 
bounty to the European troops formerly in 
the pay of the Company, and by it trans. 
ferred to the crown, had decided against 
the right of the men to any such grant. 
Colonel Johnstone, assistant-adjutant-gen- 
eral of artillery, was immediately sent, 
by Lord Clyde, to Calcutta, to consult 
with the governor-general, and it was ex- 
pected, also, to advise him that the claim of 
the late Company’s European troops was 
equitable, and ought to be conceded. 

It was unfortunate that the war which 
had ended so gloriously, aud in which the 
valour of the troops concerned in this un- 
toward movement was most conspicuous, 
should have had a cloud unnecessarily cast 
over its history in the very hour of consum- 
mating its triumphs; and it was felt by all 
reasonable people, that the mere fact of a 
legal opinion being thought necessary as to 
the validity of the transfer of the army, 
ought to have been.a sufficient reason to 
accede to the desire of the men to be no 
enlisted upon entering into the Queen's 
service, without raising an unseemly legal 
question upon the subject. : 

With regard to the justice of the claim 
on the part of the men, it might be a 
posed, that except it had become entangle 
in the meshes of legal subtlety, no question 
could have arisen about it. During ine 
existence of the Company, a large num e 
of men took service under it, and T 
bound to it by oaths and by the regula ma 
of its service: they were not in the slig the 
degree identified with the service Ore A 
crown, nor were they recognised by hast 
its military arrangements. ‘To the a 
India Company only, therefore, thee de- 
belonged: they were its soldiers, ie a 
fenders, the promoters of its ieee 0 
policy; and whatever might beco 
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| their masters, there was certainly no 
existing obligation which united them, as 
a military body, to another ruler. Now, 
to say the least, it was culpable igno- 
rance on the part of the governing powers, 
both in India and at home, not to have 
foreseen the complications which might 
naturally arise out of the transfer of a 
large army from one authority to another : 
besides which, it certainly appeared, that 
but slight account was taken of the feelings 
of these European soldiers of the Company, 
when they were unceremoniously handed 
over from Company to Crown, as if they 
had merely been so many bullocks or 
elephants. That they should object to this 
summary mode of disposing of their ser- 
vices, was but natural and reasonable. It 
was not right that the remnant of a glorious 
army, which had made for itself a history 
of undying fame, should be transferred like 
a drove of cattle, or a plantation of slaves, 
from one owner to another: and certainly 
somewhat more of consideration was due to 
those who had freely contributed their blood 
to win back a revolted empire. If, under 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the Indian 
government at the time of the assumption 
by the crown, the eight or ten lacs of 
rupees that might have been required for 
the re-cnlistment of these men was really 
an object of difficulty, the least that 
should have been done, after explaining 
to them the strict legal view of the case as 
taken by the crown lawyers, was, to have 
told them that the value of their services 
could not be weighed against a paltry sum 
of money, but that the state was poor; and 
if it could not give them all they deserved, 
it would, at least, give all it could afford. 
Had such an appeal, or anything like it, 
been made to the late Company’s troops, it 
is more than probable—nay, it is certain— 
that, with the generous spirit which ani- 
mates the English soldier, not one man able 
to serve the Queen, would have refused to 
enlist into her Indian army. 

The discontent which had exhibited 
itself at Meerut, was not, however, con- 
fined to that station. Allahabad, Berham- 


pore, Lahore, and Gwalior, were equally 
disquieted by a sense of the injustice to 
which the late Company’s troops were sub- 
jected; and it was rumoured and believed, 
that her majesty’s 75th regiment, sympa- 
thismg with the grievance of their new 
comrades in the service, had intimated that 
it would not act against them. 


such circumstances it was for the govern- 


ment to retrace its ill-advised step with the 
best grace possible. 


Ultimately it appeared, that the wise 
measures taken by Lord Clyde to allay the 
discontent of the European forces of the 
late Company, resulted im the re-establish- 
ment of order and discipline throughout the 
whole body; and, by his sanction, the fol- 
lowing petition to parliament was forwarded 
by the mail of the 25th of May, from the 
8rd Bengal Europeans :— 


“To the Honourable the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 

“The petition of the undersigned men belonging 
to No. 3 and No. 8 companies 2nd Bengal European 
regiment. of the late Hon. East India Company’s 
service, on detachment duty at Sepree, Central India, 

“THumbly showeth,—That your petitioners had 
the first official intimation of their services being 
transferred to the crown, without their consent or 
re-enlistment, on the 7th day of May current, by 
the following notification being read to them on 
parade :— 


“Fort William, Sth April, 1859. 

“No. 480 of 1859.—Upon the recent transfer of 
the forces of the late East India Company to the 
immediate service of her majesty, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of the 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 106, 
certain European soldiers of the East India Com- 
pany’s forces having claimed their discharge or their 
enlistment anew into the Queen’s service with fresh 
bounty, the subject was brought under the con- 
sideration of her majesty’s government, and referred 
to the law officers of the crown. 

“His excellency the viceroy and governor-gen- 
eral of India in council has now to announce to the 
European soldiers of her majesty’s Indian forces in 
the three presidencies, who were formerly in the 


service of the East India Company, that her majesty’s 
government have finally decided that the claim 
made to discharge, or re-enlistment with bounty, is 
inadmissible. 
“R. J. H. Biroa, Major-general, 
“¢ Secretary to the Government of India.’ 

“That your petitioners beg to bring under the 
notice of your honourable house, that they en- 
listed to serve in the Hon. Hast India Company's 
infantry, which the following question in your 
petitioners’ attestation will show:—‘S. Are you 
willing to be attested to serve in the Kast India 
Company’s infantry, for the term of ten years, pro- 
vided the said Company should so long require your 
services?’ &c. That your petitioners beg to call 
the attention of your honourable house to another 
form of No. 8 question, contained in the schedules 
annexed to the Mutiny Act for the year 180¢:— 
‘8. Are you willing to be attested to serve in her 
majesty’s army, or in the forces of the Hast India 
| Company, according as her majesty may think fit to 


order?” &c. 2 

“That your petitioners beg to submit to your 
honourable house that they were not attested by 
the latter question, but by the former; and that 
your petitioners beg humbly to submit their opinion 
that they could not, therefore, according to the 


Under | meaning of the Mutiny Act, be transferred to her 
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majesty’s service ihon you petitioners’ consent, 
rithout their re-enlistment. 5 

SRS your petitioners humbly submit to your 
honourable house, that such transfer, which has 
been decided by the law officers of the crown as 
being in accordance with the provisions of certain 
clauses of the India Act of last session, does not 
accord with the customs and usages of the service; 
as, when the crown assumed the government of the 
island of St. Helena from the late East India Com- 
pany, the troops there belonging to the said Com- 
pany were not then transferred to the crown, but re- 
ceived a free and unconditional discharge. _ 

“That your petitioners beg also to submit to the 
consideration of your honourable house, that both 
in India and in the late East India Company’s depôt 
in England, when a soldier belonging to the infantry 
was transferred to the cavalry, the said soldier had 
to be re-enlisted and resworn before a magistrate. 
How much more necessary does it appear to your 
petitioners that they should have been re-enlisted 
and resworn when your petitioners were transferred 
from the late East India Company’s service to that 
of her majesty’s Indian military forces. 

“That your petitioners beg to submit that they 
are corroborated in the opinion of their right to 
claim their discharge, on the late East India Com- 

any ceasing to exercise governmental powers in 
fadia, by what her majesty’s late first minister of 
the crown—Lord Palmerston—is reported to have 
stated, in his place in your honourable house, when 
introducing the first India Bill, that— The other 
(the late Company’s troops) will be transferred to 
the crown, for the service of the country, subject to 
certain conditions of service under which they have 
enlisted ; and, of course, if any of them should dislike 
the change, they will be entitled to their discharge, 
if they prefer that, rather than to serve the crown 
on the same conditions and regulations as those 
under which they entered the service of the Company.’ 

“That your petitioners beg to submit to your 
honourable house, that they made their contract 
with the late East India Company, and no other 
party; and that the said Company, when ceasing 
their connexion with the government of India, could 
not, according to the usages and customs of the 
Service, transfer your petitioners without their free 
will and consent; neither is it in accordance, your 
petitioners would beg humbly to submit, with the 
Spirit of the recent legislation of your honourable 
house, to transfer British soldiers or British sub- 
jects from one service, or one master, to another, 
vgn their free will and consent. 

_ that your petitioners have been graciously per- 
mitted by Lord Clyde, commander-in-chief of ie 
Reto oy Bi i uel: ated 
in Meerut divisio K REA, and poplisned 

L nal orders), to lay their grievances 
entailed upon them by the recent India Act, as 
interpreted by the law offi eaS 
your noua] h e he moim baoe 

„e aouse, that you may give them 
your most careful consideration., 
at your petitioners, while requesti 
honourable house to carefully SESS OF you 


tioners’ case by grantin them th 
Se A granting that freedom of 


majesty the Queen, Nor in patriotism to their 
as the recent Services of your petitioners d. 
mutiny in "aa have indubitably shown, 


country, 
uring the 


"oe ss 
“And your petitioners, as in duty bound will 
. ? 


ever pray, &e. 

“ Sepree, Central India, May 16th, 1859,” 
(Signed by nearly the whole of the detachment.) 

Such was the critical state of affairs as 


between the government and the late Com. 


pany’s army, when the mail of the 25th of 


May, 1859, left India—the men respectful 
but firm in demanding their right; the 
government embarrassed by an unseemly 
blunder, which had placed it in an unsatis- 
factory point of view with the troops; and 
the natives watching with intense eager- 
ness, in the hope that, from the unfortu- 
nate dissension which had arisen, they 
might be able to snatch an advantage that 
if properly managed, would reopen the 
question of native supremacy. 

The mail to which reference has just 
been made, also brought to England ‘the 
decision of the Indian government upon 
the case of the nawab of Furruckabad, 
who, it will be remembered, was sentenced 
to death by a military commission sitting 
in his own capital, the execution being 
respited until confirmation of the sentence 
by the governor-general.* The reference 
to that high functionary resulted in an un- 
willing commutation of the sentence pro- 
nounced, which was notified in the follow- 
ing order :— s 
“ Fort William, 10th May, 1859. 

“ His excellency the viceroy and governor-general 
in council has under his consideration the proceed- 
ings of the special commission assembled at F'urruck- 
abad for the trial of Tufuzzul Hosein, formerly 
nawab of Furruckabad. 


; “The charges against the prisoner were as fol- 
ows :— 

“‘Ist Count.—That he, Tufuzzul Hosein Khan, 
being a person owing allegiance to the British gov- 
ernment, did rebel and wage war against the said 
British government from the month of June to the 
end of December, 1857, and acted as a leader an 
instigator in revolt in the Furruckabad district, one 
of the centres of rebellion during the above period. 

“*2nd Count.—That he, Tufuzzul Hosein Khen 
was a principal and accessory, before and after z 
fact, to the murder of many British subjects int e 
aforesaid district of Furruckabad and its neig i 
bourhood, between the months of June and Decem: 
ber, 1857, in the following instances :— AO 

“1st. To the murder of forty Europeans, mot the 
less, on the Maunpoor Kutree, or sand-bank, in 
month of July, 1857. : 

“69nd. To the murder of European ladies aa 
children, with Eurasians and native Christians, se 1 
twenty-two in all, on the Futteghur parade-gt 
in the month of Jul y, 1857. 


al 
«3rd. To the murder of Kallay Khan, & by f 


A th o. 
sepoy of the 10th native infantry, in the mon 


July or August, 1857. w, 
* See ante, pp. 594—596. 
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««4th. To the murder of two loyal Sikhs, names 
unknown, who were killed with Kallay Khan, sepoy, 
in the month of July or August, 1857.’ 

“ After a patient, careful, and impartial trial, the 
Court pronounced the following verdict and sen- 
tence :— 

«The Court unanimously convict the prisoner 
Tufuzzul Hosein Khan, ex-Nawab Raees of Fur- 
ruckabad, as follows :— 

“Ist Count.—Guilty.—That is to say, that he, 
being a person owing allegiance to the British gov- 
ernment, did rebel and wage war against the said 
British government from the month of June to the 
end of December, 1857, and was a principal leader 
and instigator in the revolt in the Furruckabad dis- 
trict, one of the centres of rebellion, during the 
above period. 

«2nd Count.—In the first instance, guilty of being 
an accessory, after the fact, to the murder of forty 
Europeans, or thereabouts, on the Maunpoor Kutree, 
or sand-bank, in the river Ganges, on or about the 
4th of July, 1857. 

“¢In the second instance, 
cessory, before and after the fact, to the murder of 
twenty-two persons or thereabouts, being European, 
East Indian, and native Christians, men, women, and 
children, on the Futteghur parade-ground, on or 
about the 23rd of July, 1857. 

“Jn the third instance, guilty of being accessory, 
before and after the fact, to the murder of Kallay 
Khan, a loyal sepoy of the 10th regiment of native 
infantry, at Furruckabad, on or about the 29th 
of July, 1857. 

« ‘Tn the fourth instance, guilty of being accessory, 
before and after the fact, to the murder of two loyal 
Sikhs, names unknown, at Furruckabad, on or about 
the 29th of July, 1857. 

“s This Court having 


guilty of being an ac- 


found the prisoner guilty as 
above, do sentence him, Tufuzzul Hosein Khan, to 
be hanged by the neck till he be dead; and do 
further adjúdge that all his property, of whatever 
description, be confiscated; but in obedience to the 
orders of government appointing this commission, 
the execution of this sentence is suspended until 
receipt of further orders.’ 

«The governor-general in council entirely approves 
and confirms the verdict and sentence of the Court. 
The former is fully borne out by the evidence 
adduced on the trial, and the latter is the only 
sentence which could properly be passed on the 
criminal. 

“But it came out on the trial, and was pleaded 
by the prisoner as a bar to the execution of the sen- 
tence, that before his surrender, a letter had been 
written to him by Major Barrow, the special com- 
missioner with the camp of his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief; in which he was invited to sur- 
render; and that in this letter he was told that 
pardon had been extended to all who had not 
personally committed the murder of British subjects; 
and that, if he had not personally committed the 
murder of British subjects, he might surrender 
without apprehension. 

«Whatever may have been the meaning of Major 
Barrow in addressing this letter to Tufuzzul Hosein, 
and whatever may have been the prisoner's under- 
standing of it at the time, it is certain that, on the 
receipt of it, he immediately surrendered. He now 
claims the fulfilment of the promise of pardon made 
by Major Barrow; being found guilty, not of hav- 
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subjects, but of haying been es 
nee g i; an accessory before 

“The governor-general i i i 

rnor-g n council entirely con- 
demp ieaa disavows the act of Major Barrow, in 
making a promise contrary to the royal proclamation, 
and contrary to the express orders of the govern- 
ment excepting the prisoner from all benefit of 
pardon. But his excellency in council will not 
suffer it to be said that the prisoner, having been 
induced. to surrender on the promise of a British 
officer in Major Barrow’s position, has in con- 
sequence of that surrender been put to death for a 
crime of less degree than that which was designated 
by the officer as alone rendering him liable to 
punishment. 

“The governor-general in council has therefore 
resolved to forbear carrying out the sentence of 
the Court on Tufuzzul Hosein, on the condition that 
he shall immediately quit the British territory for 
ever. If he accept this condition, he will be con- 
veyed to the frontier as a convict under a military 
guard, and there set at liberty. If he refuse the 
condition, or if, having accepted it, he shall break it, 
or attempt to break it, now, or at any future time, 
the capital sentence pronounced upon him will be 
carried out. 

“ By order of the right honourable the governor- 
general of India.” 

Immediately upon this order reaching 
Futteghur, the nawab was required to select 
a place of residence; and he indicated Mecca 
as the most desirable city to which, as a 
Mussulman, he could repair. Short time 
was allowed for preparation. He expressed 
a desire to see his wives and children pre- 
vious to his departure; but only the latter 
were allowed to have an interview with 
him. At its termination, he was heavily 
fettered, and lifted into a covered cart, the 
weight of the irons preventing him from 
using his legs; two servants were allowed 
to attend him, and 1,000 rupees were 
handed over to him for his subsistence, the 
whole of his estates having been confis- 
cated. When placed in the vehicle that 
was to convey him to the verge of the Bri- 
tish territory, he appeared depressed and 


haggard; and among the crowd of his 
countrymen who had gathered together to 
witness his departure, many were moved to 
tears by sympathy for him. A strong 
guard of the Futtehpore levy formed his 
escort, and six men with loaded rifles kept 
watch over his person. 

The mails of the 8rd of June added little 
of interest to the information already pos- 
sessed respecting the movements of the re- 
bels; but the following despatch from Gen- 
eral Mansfield, describes so fully the entire 
series of operations on the borders of Ne- 
paul, from the time the rebel bands were 
driven across the frontier by Lord Clyde, 


ing personally committed the murder of English | that it may be properly referred to as an 
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official résumé of the closing incidents of 


the war :— 


“ To Major-general Birch, C.B., Secretary to Aa 

Government of India, in the Military Department, | 
f prasi « Army Head-quarters, Simla, 3rd May. | 

“ Sir,—I have the honour, by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, to bring to your notice for sub- 
mission to his excellency the viceroy and governor- 
general, the series of events, in a connected form, 
which have taken place in the northern district of 
Oude, in Goruckpore, and the Nepaul frontier, since 
the rebels were driven across the border by his 
excellency at the end of last year. 

“2. It will be in the recollection of the governor- 
general, that according to the orders of government, | 
instructions were given forbidding the troops at 
that date to pursue their advantages beyond the 
limits of the British territory. The rebels had re- 
treated en masse, under their principal leaders, to the | 


the frontier of Nepaul. They took up a position 
near the Sitka Ghat, beyond the first pass; while 
Brigadier Horsford remained encamped on the banks 
of the Raptee, within our own boundary. At the 
same time, the enemy, who had been beaten in the 
neighbourhood of Toolseypore by Sir Hope Grant, 
had crossed the mountains opposite the latter place. 
They remained in the first valley in considerable 
numbers. 

“3. At the end of January, Maharajah Jung 
Bahadoor having expressed a wish that the British 
troops should operate in Nepaul, Brigadier Horsford 
was directed, by the commander-in-chief, to move 
forward and disperse. the rebels, who were still 
encamped beyond the Sitka Ghat. On the 10th 
of February the brigadier gave execution to his 
orders, took all the guns possessed by the enemy, 


range of hills to move eastward to the Gunduck 
communicated to the commander-in-chief by 
ernment. Jung Bahadoor proposed to allow 


» Was 
Y 80y- 
this bog 


of people to get as far as the Gunduck, w 


here they 


| were then, having been furnished with passes b 
British resident of Nepaul, to be led down in bodieg 


were to deliver up their arms to his troops. 


of a thousand to Segowlie, for the purpose of b 


The 
y the 


ein 


thence dispatched to their homes under the sanction 
of the British authorities. At the same time Jun 

Bahadoor manifested a wish, that a body of British 
troops should move eastward from Oude, through 
the Goruckpore district, to be ready to co-operate 
with his army, if the necessity should arise. There 
could be no doubt of the expediency of such a mea- 
sure. It appeared extremely hazardous to the com- 
mander-in-chief to trust altogether to the likelihood 
of the sepoy disarmament, as proposed, and ap- 
parently hoped for, by Jung Bahadoor. If the sepoy 


rabble had appeared at the passes of the Gunduck, 
without a sufficient body of British troops being 
ready in that neighbourhood to bar their descent 


far side of the first range of hills along which runs | 


of Tirhoot would have been absolutely at tt 


into our neighbouring provinces, the rich territory 


leir 


thirteen in number, and cleared th 
` between the first two ranges of hills. 


e valley lying 
He had been 


instructed not to pass the second range; to be most 
careful in his treatment of the Nepaulese authorities 
and people; to put an absolute stop to plunder; to 
forbid the slaughter of kine, even for the use of his 


mercy. This being the case, no time was lost in 
organising, by order of the government, a sufficient 
brigade of all the arms, which was sent forward by 
corps, to take post at Ramnuggur, beyond the 
Gunduck, to the north of Segowlie. Colonel Kelly, 
34th foot, was placed in command of it, and was 
carefully instructed to meet the views of Jung Baha- 
door, if his design of the sepoy disarmament should 
succeed; but, in any case, to be prepared to bar the 
progress of any rebels into the district of Tirhoot. 
At the same time H.M.’s 19th foot was held in 
readiness at Dinapore, to be thrown across the 
Ganges and advance to Tirhoot itself if any con- 
tingeney of the campaign should render the move- 
ment desirable. During this time all the posts were 
maintained along the border running to the north 
of Goruckpore and the Trans-Gogya districts. The 
Moradabad levy arrived in due course to reinforce 
the troops under Brigadier Horsford. H.M.’s 53rd 
regiment and the Kumaon battalion were detained 
on the frontier, although destined for other quarters. 


British troops; and to cause the whole population to 
understand, that his march in Nepaul was merely for 
the purpose of securing tranquillity and safety for 
them. Brigadier Horsford’s measures were taken, 
throughout, in exact accordance with his instructions. 
Compensation was paid for damaged crops; no cattle 
were killed; the strictest discipline was preserved ; 


of the valley testified their regret when, 
of his mission haying been accomplished, 
Horsford retraced his steps after a fortni 
pation of the country. 

“4, Brigadier Horsford’s advance caused great 


alarm among the followers of the B 
Bala Rao, Bainie Madhoo, Jodh egum, the Nana, 


Hussein, and other rebel leaders, who still ke 
remnant of the fugitive sepoys together. 


Ghoorka authorities, much 


were considerable, and it is possible they 
aneuntes to ten thousand fighting-mer, 
ot the very numerous followers in at 
begit and the chiefs, - 
“5. At this time, Jung Bahadoor’s lan to all 
all the Shae had retreated acon the ee 
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“and it is gratifying to know that the inhabitants | voluntarily or in consequence of compulsion, 
the object | the Ghoorka forces, there was reason to believe that 
Brigadier | sympathy for the rebels existed in the Ghoorka 
ght’s occu- | ranks. After a time Jung Bahadoor again solicited 
the aid of British troops, and declared that the 
Sepoys under the Begum and Nana, who had 
4 reached the Gunduck, were beyond his control. 
Sing, Mahomed Thereupon Colonel Kelly was immediately autho- 
a pt the reed by the commander-in-chief, in anticipation © 
bers of these sepoys were largely stated ih ao ae Fie oF the 
more so indee 

guaranteed by facts, Nevertheless ie ae ae i 
may have | commander-in-chief, to make requisi 
exclusive | officers commanding troops along the Goruckpore 
ce on the | frontier, that a combination among the V 
forces might be insured for the common © ts 
Colonel Kelly acted in accordance with ee } 

structions, and with great spirit. He adv 
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“6. Reports reached his excellency, at short in- 
tervals, of the progress of the rebels through the 
country of Nepaul, till at length, at the beginning of 
March, they appeared on the Gunduck. It soon 
became evident that Jung Bahadoor’s expectations 
would not be fulfilled; and that so far from any 


disarmament of the sepoys taking place, ee 
5 y 


governor-general (which follows 
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‘with rapidity, pressed the enemy home, and. de- 
feated him twice with considerable loss, taking 
‘seven guns from him, and effectually turning the 
whole body to the westward. , 

| «7 The immediate result of these actions was 
the surrender of some chiefs of note, including 
Mahomed Hussein and.the ranee of Toolseypore. 
The rebel sepoys, fairly frightened, made to the 


tic reports reached the commander-in-chief that, 


from Bhootwal, she had but 150 followers with her. 
This was very important, as much alarm would seem 
to have previously prevailed in the Tirhoot district. 
At the request of the civil authorities in that quarter, 
her majesty’s 19th foot and some Sikh cavalry had 
been pushed out in march to Tirhoot from Dinapore. 
This force did not encounter an enemy. In the 
course of his operations Colonel Kelly failed to 
meet with a friendly support from the Ghoorka 
generals, or other authorities. These latter per- 
sisted in their attempts to blacken the character of 
British troops in the court of Nepaul, ascribing all 
sorts of violence and outrage to them; and they 
actually asserted that villages, known to have been 
burnt and plundered by the rebels, had bee. de- 
stroyed by the British soldiery. This appears to 
| have been met with great calmness; and his excel- 
lency has much pleasure in assuring the governor- 
general, that Colonel Kelly has been most explicit in 
his reports on the good discipline of the force under 
his command. 

“8. About the last week of March, the rebels, 
who had been driven westward, began to show 
again in the mountain north of the Trans-Gogra 
district. They were starving, and in a most 
wretched condition. They had become satisfied 
that nothing was to be obtained in Nepaul and the 
| Terai but the most scanty subsistence, and a cer- 
tainty, of jungle fever. They seem to have quickly 
made up their minds; and after having been en- 
gaged with great success by Lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon, of the 1st Sikh infantry, who repulsed 
them with considerable loss, part of them succeeded 
in passing Major Ramsay’s post under the hills, 
and made for the Raptee. The troops at Nuwab- 
gunge, Barabinkee, including the Queen’s Bays, a 
regiment of Hodson’s Horse, and a troop of horse 
artillery, were pushed on immediately across the 
Gogra to Secrora; and Major-general Sir Hope 
Grant, K.C.B., was directed to proceed himself in 
person to Fyzabad, to direct the operations which 
had nov, become necessary for the final destruction 
of the ‘4st remnant of the rebel army. 

“9, Sir Hope Grant moved rapidly out of Luck- 
now with another regiment of Hodson’s Horse and 
two horse artillery guns. When passing through 
Durriabad, he made arrangements for the safe guard 
of the Gogra, and then proceeded to Gonda, by way 
of yzabad. He was instructed to infuse the utmost 
energy into the movements and actions of all the 
) officers commanding columns and posts in the 
$ district, and to desire that the rebels, who it was 


Torme 


known were half-starved, worn-out, and utterly 
demoralised, should be attacked immediately, 
wherever they could be found, and under all 
circumstances. These orders have been acted up 
to, and several small affairs have taken place— 
all with signal success, with hardly any loss to 
ourselves, and giving the best practical proof of 
the abject state to which the rebels are reduced, 


westward; and in the second week of April, authen- | 


although the begum was believed to be still not far | 


i 


and that the final and utter b 
remaining insurgents may be i i 
for. The affairs to which eni A pe 
are—one in which Major Cormick, of the 20th foot, 
commanded ; two conducted by Major Vaughan, of 
the 5th Sikh infantry; another by Major Murray ; 
a pursuit led by Colonel Walker, of the 2nd 
dragoon guards; and a spirited skirmish, under 
Captain Rennie. Brigadier Horsford having been 
in pursuit of the largest remaining body on the 
road towards the Khyreeghur jungles, came up 
with them near Buneapore on the 25th of April 
and inflicted heavy loss. It is represented that the 
unhappy enemy is only seeking to escape observa- 
tion. Several parties have given themselves up, 
both infantry and cavalry, besides various leaders, 
of whom perhaps the most considerable is Jodh 
Sing, the rajah of Churdah. The Nana lately wrote 
to Brigadier Roweroft, attempting to excuse himself. 
In short, Lord Clyde would congratulate his excel- 
lency the governor-general on this irruption having 
taken place at a time when the arrangements made 
to meet such a contingency, three months ago, were 
still complete. Considering the temper of an in- 
fluential portion of the Nepaulese, it is not impos- 
sible that the permanent residence of the rebel 
chiefs, and their sepoy followers in Nepaul, might 
have caused considerable trouble hereafter with the 
government of that country; while, at the same time, 
even their presence on a frontier we were unwilling 
to cross was a standing threat, and consequently 
not to be borne. It is therefore, in Lord Clyde’s 
opinion, a happy circumstance that these wretched 
people were urged to take the course they have 
pursued, and so to bring on the immediate crisis, 
which cannot but prove the effectual termination of 
that great mutiny and rebellion which broke out 
exactly two years ago. 

10. In conclusion, his excellency desires me to 


reak-up of the last 


say, that as soon as it can be done with prudence,’ 


no time shall be lost in sending the troops into 
quarters.—I have, &c., 
“W. R. MANSFIELD, Major-general, 
“ Chief of the Staff.” 


It now only remained for the home gov- 


ernment, by its wisdom and liberality, and ` 


for the local government, by its energy and 
decision in carrying into effect the measures 
initiated by the supreme council for the tran- 
quillity and future prosperity of the coun- 
try, to consolidate and establish the fact of 
British domination over the races and 
creeds of its Indian empire. Fortunately, 
by the middle of the year, the power of 
guiding the destinies of that vast territory 
and its dependencies, had reverted to hands 
accustomed to govern, and who were, it 
may be said, personally identified with the 
epoch of the revolt. Shortly after the 
assembling of the new parliament, in June, 
1859, a vote of censure and want of 
confidence was carried, in the House of 
Commons, against the administration of 
Lord Derby; in consequence of which his 
lordship and colleagues resigned office, and 
were succeeded by Vasco ia 
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as leader of a liberal and progressive cabi- 
net. The seals of the secretary of state 
for India, first held under the imperial gov- 
ernment by Lord Stanley, now passed into 
the hands of Sir Charles Wood, a states- 
man of acknowledged experience in Indian 
affairs, and whose appointment to the im- 
portant office was looked upon with satis- 
faction by most parties interested in the 
future welfare of the country over whose 
councils he was called upon to preside. 

We shall here close the history of the 
mutinous outbreak of 1857-58. It is not 
necessary again to recall to the mental 
| vision of Europe the splendour of the whole 
panorama of Indian history, from the sail- 
ing of the first English merchant ships 
into the Gulf of Cambay, in 1612, and the 
gorgeous embassy from James I. to the 
great Jehangeer (some three years after), 
down to the successful development of 
English civilisation in all its forms of rail- 
ways, canals, roads, bridges, colleges, and vil- 
lage schools—that have altogether changed 
the face of the country, and, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, will doubtless ulti- 
mately change the very natures of its 
people. There is certainly no need that we 
should extend these pages merely to remind 
Englishmen of the transcendent valour ex- 
hibited, in the distant fields of Hindostan, 
by their countrymen, upon all occasions of 
need, from the days of Clive to those of 
Colin Campbell; or to tell them of the 
energy of the Anglo-Indian government, 
when really roused to action—from its 
heroic defiance of the tyrant of Mysore, in 
1780, down to the triumphant issue of the 
late contest, in 1859; since the dignity and 
ability which characterised the powerful 
rule of the merchant princes of England 
over the diademed potentates and swarm- 
mg millions of their Asiatic empire, has 
been patent to the world, from the first 


hour in which the East India Compan 
found work for its 
ment when the knel 
ness burst upon 
Europe. 

The almost unbroken series of brilliant 


hand to do, to the mo- 
l of its departing great- 
the astonished ear of 


triumphs—by which the hydra of rebeli 
was crushed, and the mild sceptre of Qu a 
Victoria was extended over a land yet bleed 
ing from the ravages of a cruel and unpro. 
voked war—had, by the Midsummer of 
1859, left little ground for apprehension a 
to the permanent restoration of tranquillity 
among the varied races that had become 
subject to her majesty’s direct rule. B 
valour and energy India had once more 
been fairly conquered in the field, and it 
was now that the triumphs of civilisation 
and of peace were to recommence. The 
task of reconciling antagonistic races and 
creeds to the rule of strangers, 
producing order from chaos, and safety 
from the midst of danger, might be difficult 
and tardy; but it was not insurmountable : 
for the way was manifest, and the will 
was to it. 

We have thus traced the progress of the 
sepoy revolt of 1857, from its outbreak to 
its close—following the march of outrage, 
step by step, to the consummation of its 
punishment. Remembering that 


een 


* A honest tale speeds best when plainly told;” 


it may be that less attention has been paid 
to ornamentation of style, than to ‘fidelity 
of detail: and thus, if the work be not so 
eloquently phrased as some might desire, it 
nevertheless presents to the world a record 
of events compiled from authentic sources 
of information, and as correct, in regard to 
facts and dates, as careful reference to the 
irregular and fitful issue of official reports, 
military despatches, and parliamentary do- 
cuments, combined with patient investiga- 
tion, have rendered possible. ` In the earlier 
stages of the mutiny, when the mind of 
Europe was kept in a state of fevered ex- 
citement by reports of outrage that reached 
this country, in the most exaggerated form, 
much caution was necessary in sifting the 


y | Ausks of fiction from the grains of truth: 


and it is confidently hoped that the result 
of the endeavour to record facts only, 18 
such as will entitle these volumes to rank 
among the standard histories of the era to 
which they belong. 
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